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The Chiij»-Studv Monthly takes on 
a new dress with this issue. The type is 
improved: the single coJuran makes way 
fw the double and its name becomes 
the Review of Education. These 
changes are generally desired by our best 
teachers. 

Hon. Alfred Bayliss, State Superin- 
tendent Public Instruction for Illinois. 
was tor years editor of the Educational 
Current, a very important feature of our 
CHtLD-Sttnw Monthly. Upon receiv- 
ing the announcement of the Re\'1ew of 
KDirc.«iON he wrote that inasmuch a? 
this idea came pretty near originating 
with him he thought he should have a 
complimentary subscription for llie first 
one hundred years of its life. We replied 
that wc would place him on the free list 
for ninety-nine years, no longer. He 
feels that it will be a very useful jour- 
nal. 

As its title implies the Revifw of Es>v- 
CATrON will not seek to compete with its 
contemporaries but rather to supplement 
them. It is not a question whether it 
will he better than other school journals ; 
it will be different. Each issue will be 
supplcmentetd by two of our beautiful 
color bird pictures reproduced from na- 
ture by color photography. Nothing in 
the line of supplenrents has biilierto been 
attempted to compare with tlicsc. 

It will contain extracts from leading 
ediKational journals everywhere; review? 
of the best books and periodicals : special 
contributions from well known teachers 
and important educational news from 
each of the states. 

We present it to you without any apol- 
ogies but with a sincere desire that it 
bring to the educators the best 



thought of their fellows. To this end 
we ask your co-operation; wc request 
your support; we invite your friendly 
criticism. If in your reading you find 
material that you think would be help- 
ful to the teaching profession at large 
we should be pleased to have jxiu call our 
attention to it. Wc shall publish it if it 
seems to be what our readers generally 
want. We do not hold ourselves respon- 
sible for the personal opinion of any of 
our contributors, but at the same time we 
wish to have the RE\aEW of EoucATmN 
voice the best sentiments of those wlio are 
devoting their lives to school work. 

We shall be pleased to have you call 
the attention of your fellow teachers to 
its pages. 

NOTES .A.ND NEWS. 

An association of teachers ami their 
friends has located three miles east of 
Spooner. Wis. They claim that they 
have found an ideal resting place among 
the trees, flowers, birds, wild flowers and 
mounds. A Chippewa Indian village is 
located near by and there is also excellent 
fishing and hunting. Spooner I_-akc has 
ten miles of coast line and many Ikcautiful 
wooden islands. 

Tlie action of the Board of Education 
of N'ew York City in aliolishing the 
teaching of "vertical handwriting" in the 
public schools is certain to revive the 
discussion of the comparative merits of 
the new and old systems of penmanship. 
It is also ape to suggest an inquiry into 
the advisability of dropping the vertical 
system in other cities where it was 
adopted when the fa,<i ^\%\ >atoV.t Vww. 
among tUe e«iuca\OT*. 



VVliilc Wisconsin is proud of her pos- 
session of a govcraor who stands bravely 
lor right aiid principle in defiance even 
of the bosses of his own party, Illinois 
is hanging her head more and more in 
ahame of a governor who not only ig- 
nores the better %'Oicc of his party in order 
to placate unscrupulous bosses, but sac- 
rifices the public school JTitere-its to please 
a reactionary element which has political 
strength on election day but which has no 
sympathy for the public schools. All 
friends of alucation at public expense, 
particularly those in rural districts, were 
pained exceedingly at Governor Yates' 
veto of the bill permitting school dis- 
tricts to consolidate by iransportin.^ their 
pupils to a central school, a plan in most 
siK'cessful and satisfactory operation in 
nearly twenty states. Governor Yates is 
discounting the confident anticipations 
with which he was elected and is bringing 
himself and his parly into discredit. 

Here was a measure wannly supportcxi 
by the whole public school sentiment of 
the state: the plan as working elsewhere 
had been carefully investigated by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, himself a practical school man of 
large experience in country school affairs, 
who earnestly urged the passage of the 
hill ; in spile of opposition wliicli scrupled 
at no misrepresentation the bill was siip- 
IHjrted by a majority of both houses only 
to be vetoed by a governor whose family 
name and party standing were considered 
a guarantee of his devotion to the best 
interests of the commonwealth. 

Flowers and other presents to high 
school graduates at the coming com- 
mencement exercises arcprohibitcd. This 
was the decision of the Board of Educa- 
tion last night, when it adopted Superin- 
tendent Coolcy's reconunendation to this 
effect. 

The common schools in the United 
States employ 400.000 teachers. Sixty- 
eight per cent of these are women. The 
average wages paid to the men Is $45.25 
monthly; to the women. §38.14. 

A woman writing in the Educational 

Review advises college women to avoid 

the profession of teaching unless they 

have a special fitness for Ihe work. The 

presitlent oi a IVwteni college, in spcak- 

Hf on this same subjcx:t, sav-s that college 



women have more executive ability than 
college men. The girls pay their bills 
and keep their college finances in much 
better shape than the boys. "Why should 
they not," she says, "go into work that 
requires executive ability?" 

The following firms will have exhibits 
in the High School, Detroit, during the 
N. E. A. You will find this a good place 
to browse: 

American Book Co., Educational Publishing 
Co., Hnlrfen Patent Boole Cover Co., Smith- 
Premier TjT>cwriter Co.. Btiilfr, Sheldon & 
Co., The Perry Picture Co., .Silver, Burden & 
Co., C W. Bardecn, A. Flanagan Co,, The 
Hammond Tyiiewritcr Co., Novdio, Ewer & 
Co., Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Scott. Fores- 
inan &- Co.. Maynard, Merrill & Co., The 
Practical Text-Boclc Co.. The WatmilUn Co.. 
Potter & Putnam Co.. D, C Heaih & Co.. Pow- 
ers & Lyons. Rand, McNally & Co.. Her 
Haustcin. Job. Dixon Crucihlc Co., The Mora 
Company. Thomas Charles Co.. Tlic Oli\-ei 
Typewriter Co., A. W. Mtimford. Alfred 
Robb ins-Man in Co., Werner School Bo 
Co., Chicago I.aborat<.>ry Supi>ly & Scale Co.|1 
Central Scicinitic Co.. Onlral School Supply' 
House, Chandler & Barber. Wadsworth, How- 
land & Co., Arthur J. Barnes, Standard Table 
Co. W. H. Wheeler & Co. 

There h too great a lack in the prac- 
tical education of our girls. Such a prac- 
tical pha.^e of a Wiim.in'8 life as the reali- 
zation and meeting of honest obligations 
never enters into a girl's studies at school, 
college, or, in the vast tnajority of cases, 
even at home. We go on and let our girls 
study useless ologics and isms, and ac- 
cumulate a vast amount of undigested 
and unintelligible information which 
never, even for a single moment, will 
be of the slightest use to them in their 
lives. But of the practical things, yes, 
the fundamental principles which must 
govern their lives, they are taught either 
nothing or little. 

Prof. Ross goes to the University of 
Nebraska . 

Carnegie has endowed the Scotch 
Universities to the lune of $10,000,000. 

The editing of this periodical, like 
getting married, is a problem in selec- 
tion. 

The Ladiei Home Journal savs wo- 
men are slower in paying their bills 
than men ; surely this does not apply 
to teachers. _ 
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If ytju attend the N. E. A. we hope 
you will call at our exhibit in the High 
rSchooI Building. 

The June Rfvietv of Rexnnvs gives 
6ve pages and twelve pictures to a re- 
pott of the recent southern educational 
conference. 

Albert H. Yodcr, formerly President 
of the Vincennes University, but more 
recently editor of the CkildStudy 
Monthly^ has accepted the chair of VcA- 
»ffogy in the University of Washington. 

Supt. Boone, Cincinnati, has been 
tinaoimously re-elected. It will soon 
be ICditor Boone also. The educational 
press can point with pride to such 
editors as Bardeen. Boone, Brown and 
Butler. So the B's have it, Call them 
the big 4. If you take their magazines 
and the Review op Educatiok you 
won't need norc. 

Dr. Walker, headmaster of St. Paul's, 
does not take kindly to Pres. Harper's 

plan of planting Yankee colleges In 
Europe. 

He says there is a luster about the 
scholarship of Kton, Harrow and 
Rugby, not to say Oxford .nnd Cam- 
bridge, which Dr. Harper will find a 




dangerous competitor to his branch 
schools. 

Dr. Walker has been connected with 
St. Paul's twenty-five years and says he 
never came across a 6rst> class American 
boy. 

Dr. Walker's criticism seems to be 
that American education abroad for 
globe trotter* will not be very thorough. 

Dr. J. P. Gordy of the University of 
Ohio has been appointed to the chair 
of History of Kducation in the New 
York School of Pedagogy. 

The next issue of the Review of 
Education will be devoted to extracts 
from papers and addresses at the N. £. 
A., Detroit. It will be as good as we 
can make it. 

Now that the postofEce department 
has settled the shirt-waist question sen- 
sibly, let it be as wise in regard to 
periodicals that o£fer premiums. 

We shall tr>' to make the Review ok 
Kducation "as you like it." 

The three-color <iupplement for the 
Review of Education is the Blue Jay 
and Baltimore Oriole. 

Chicago has adopted free text-books 
ID the first four grades. 



IDEAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Bv Andrew S. Draper, 
Pfe«ideiit Cdiver«ity of IlltnoU. 



Bu^-s and girU hardly undcrslan<l the 
purposes of tlw public schools. They 
think very little abcKit the principles upon 
which our great school system, in which 
there are half a million of teachers and 
fifteen millions of pupils, and which costs 
two hundrod million dollars each year, is 
maintained. They do not trouble them- 
selves over the ways by which the system 
is to accomplish its purposes and justify 
all it costs. Too many parents give little 
thought to the matter. 

The impression of the people who do 

noc think very hard about ti is that the 

>U are to teach pupils to read and 

vnXjt, and use numbers, and know some- 

jthing about birds and flowers, and coun- 

llrics and peoples, and the like. The 



schools arc to do this ; Imt tliey are weak 
indeed and they are not worth what they 
eost tntless they do a great deal more. 

.Ml of our states make laws requiring 
the people to maintain schools for all the 
cltildren. Nearly all the people would 
do this without any law. The people of 
each state make laws in order that if 
there are any who do not want to sup- 
port schools, they will be compelled to do 
M>. In this way, throughout the coun- 
try, a school is sure to be within reach 
of every home. Nearly all of the cities 
and towns have established high schools, 
and many of the states have set 
up great state universities. All this 
is to build up self-respecting charactec 
and develop* %oun4 vXe^wa oV X\\<.. 



to train up good citizens and 
make tile states and the republic safe; it 
is not only to give c\'cry child an equal 
chance with every other, but to impel 
every one lo make the most of his chance. 
That 15 the ideal purpose of the schools. 
To come near attaining it, the school 
roust come near beinj; ideal, We are 
very likely to judge of a school by the 
looks of the schoofiiouse. We may make 
a mistake, but we are very likely to be 
right. 

If wc sec a building tliat is attractive, 
with trees about it, and with some green 
sod and flower-beds in the summer-time, 
and with a whole and bright American 
flag floating over it, we shall be likely to 
find that things are about as they should 
be inside. If the building looks ugly and 
the grounds arc unkempt and the flag 
ragged, we shall be likely to find that the 
schoolhousc is dirty and unhcalthful. Wc 
shall also be likely to find that the teach- 
er is laxy and the pupils listless, and the 
work of little account. 

IMPORTANCE OF "GOOD LOOKS." 

There may be cases in which this is not 
sa Oothcs do not make the man, it is 
true, but in normal business conditions 
clothes indicate the rjualitics of the man. 
A business man who is cleanly and neatly 
dressed is probably a much better and 
stronger man than one who look-i lihahhy, 
because the better man will usually look 
well. So a rickety and particularly a 
dirty schoolhouse is almost as certain 
proof of a weak school, as a four-days'- 
otd beard, a dirty shirt and baggy tious- 
ers arc commonly indicative of a cheap 
kind of business man. People who know 
the value of a good school will provide a 
good home for it, and in turn the g- od 
home will help the school to grow better. 

A true teacher, well sustained, will 
make an ideal school; but true teachers 
are few. or, at least, they seem few be- 
cause so many people who are really* un- 
abcl to leach well want to work at it for 
the pay, and are allowed to do so. Here 
is the greatest trouble in building up ideal 
schools. 

THE IDQAL TEACHER. 

An ideal teacher must first of all be an 

ideal man or woman. It is not enough 

that a ffachcr does not lie or swear or 

to teach school who do not do any of 



those things, and yet they do very little 
teaching. No one leaches well unless he 
has the respect of pupils, and he cannot 
have that unless he is a self- respecting 
character. If he is this, he wilt be neat 
in person, regular in his mode of life, 
honorable in his treatment of others, and 
sincere in his purpose to make the niost 
of himself and do the niost he can for 
others. 

An efficient teacher will be well-i.v 
formed. He will know what has occurred 
in the world, and what is happening 
every day. If he knows only a little about 
numbers and geography and the like, and 
does little but go over the routine of 
these things year after year, he will shriv- 
el up and ought to blow away. He must 
read the newspapers and magazines and 
the best books, and he must travel and 
sec things if he would be of use to a 
school, 

A teacher must not only know all about 
what he tries to teach, but he must know 
how to teach. He must have studied the 
minds of children, and the best ways of 
gaining their interest and of leading them 
to act for themselves. A true teacher 
will like children, not only the inordin- 
ately good ones, who too often die young, 
but the other and more common kind, 
who are wilful and perhaps ugly and 
shirk work if they can, but who generally 
grow up and become very decent men 
and womcHj after all. 

SVMPATHY WITH PLAY. 

A teacher must enter into the life of 
pupils, their work and their sport.s. One 
who only tolerates play because he can- 
not help it ought to be relegated to the 
retired list of the ".\rmy of Martyrs" 
as teachers arc sometimes called. He 
would have no claim, however, to a pen- 
sion, for he has ne\'er been a good sol- 
dier in that army, 
cheat. There are plenty of people trying 

A true teacher will be master of the 
school, and so undisputed a master that 
he will not be afraid to let pupils have all 
the freedom tliey like so long as it does 
not interfere with the work of the schooL 
Children arc not simpletons. They dis- 
like rules and hate watchers and keepers. 
but they laugh at teachers who are "easy" 
or "soft." They respect and love maiU] 
men and womanly women. 

( To ite toHUMued.) 
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CHILD-STUDY AND EDUCATION. 



Bv Jaurs Sullv, Ph.D. 



'htl US candidly admit that a large part 
of the work done by our cliild-study as- 
sociations is not scientific rescardi. We 
may. perhaps, dignify it with the name of 
study ; not with that of scientific investi- 
gation. Taking down a child's says- 
ings; asking him about his preferences 
among llic heroes of history or fiction, 
this and much else of a like kind docs not 
transform our worthy member of a child- 
study association into a savant. The 
sooner we all get this absurd idea out of 
our heads the better. Genuine scientific 
work in the domain of child-observation, 
such as Darwin, Preycr and Miss Sliinn 
give us. is skilled work of the most spe- 
cial kind and presupposes years of care- 
ful preparation. 

I ani disposed to agree with Professor 
Miinsterbcrg and with another Gcrnun 
psychologist. Professor Stumpf, of Bcr- 
lin, that so much of the statistical inquir- 
ies which make up so large a part of the 
work of the members of these child-study 
societies is sadly wanting in scientific dig- 
nity. Professor Stumpf writes of the 
answers to questions alxnit dolls sent out 
by Professor Stanley Ilallj that even 
when they do not fail to tell us anything 
new they arc destitute of all interest, sci- 
entific as well as education.'! 1. The rela- 
tive ourobers of preferences avowed for 
wax doIU. for paper dolls, for china dolls, 
and so forth, can, he thinks, at the best 
only be of interest to the makers of dolls. 
I should not go quite so far as Professor 
Stumpf. for I can easily conceive of a 
knowledge of children's preferences with 
rejftect lo doll-material throwing light on 
the whole altitude of "dollatry," which 
is certainly a large feature in child life 
and requiring to be studied if we are se- 
riously bent on knowing thi.'* life. At 
the same time I quite aprcc that this kind 
of investigation borders on the frivolous. 

Vet from the point of view alike of 
pshychological value and of benefit to the 
observer, I am di.'jposed to put the me- 
thodical and prolonged study of an indi- 
■vidnal child far above this statistical work. 
So long as our investigations are wide- 
ranging, they are apt to be thin and 
jy in their outpttt. A child is a liv- 




ing unity, and "pace" Professor MiJn- 
sierberg, we are able to observe him to 
some extent as a unity. Those who have 
read Miss Shinn's admirable notes need 
not be told what this methodical observa- 
tion of the whole child means. But study 
of a child can be of value when it falls 
short of this most exhaustive kind of 
observation. A careful record of the 
play of a single child accompanied hy a 
few general remarks on his temper, in- 
telligence, tastes, etc., would have for 
the psychologist and for the observer 
alike more value than the results of ques- 
tionnaires addressed to large numbers 
of children. 

It may readily be thought that the 
study of an individual child could tell 
us only of one panicular instance of the 
young mind, and not of the common 
type which those wlio desire to gain 
greater insight into cbild-nattu% are 
thinking of. Yet wc leant the typical 
structure of a species of plants through 
careful study of a normal individual. 
Children vary no doubt much more than 
plants of the same species; yet it holds 
good, as the work of Preyer shows, that 
we best approach the typical form of a 
child's mental development by the con- 
secutive, methodical observation of one 
i^pecimen. Sucli study of one individual 
child should, of course, be supplemented 
later by a comparison of the results with 
those of others' similar observations. 

Such a study of one child — or a pair 
of children in their similarities and con- 
trasts — falls more naturally to the pa- 
rent than to the teacher. Its results 
can only be of value when the parent 
or other dweller in the house acquires the 
difficult art of subordinating the personal 
interest in "my child" to a sdentific in- 
terest in the child as such. Teachers 
who really mean to reach any depth in 
tlKir soundings of child-nature should 
also try to follow out such a continuous 
and methodical piece of investigation into 
the mental development of one or two 
children. The drawing up of a schedule 
for this kind of investigation, at once 
close and continuous, and on the other 
band of a manageable comv^s.^ 'v&,\ ^^^x2«., 



the thing most needed just now b^r our 
child-stmly associations. 

Sucli work, in onler to be of the high- 
est benefit to tlie worker, should include 
first o£ all sonic fmcr exercise of ihe ob- 
serving faculty in the noting of objects 
of sense — c. g.. £acial or other move- 
ments, articulalc sounds; and secondly 
some amount of interpretation of what is 
seen or heard. With respect to the fomi- 
er it must be rcmcnilwred that to ohscr\'e 
and to record with an approach to scien- 
tific precision say the movements of ex- 
pression of an infant, makes a heavy de- 
mand on the student. Professor Stanley 
Hall's schedule of points to be noted in 
the bodily manifestations oi" unger in a 
chiki could, I venture to think, only be 
worked out with an approximation to 
exaaness by a particularly good observer, 
ready not merely to seize the aspects of 
ati object and changes in these swiftly 
and neatly, but to attend at one and the 
same moment lo a number of sucli as- 
pects and changes. Tasks of this diffi- 
culty should be led up to gradually. More 
dimple works, such as the accurate re- 
cording of carefully selected varieties of 
facial movcmcnO. gestures, attitudes of 
I)ody. or of vocal utterance would supply 
a quite hard enough exercise in the early 
stages of training. 

As to interpretation, the task of add- 
ing the right meanings to a child's move- 
ments or vocal utterances, is often of so 
delicate a character that we might well 
shrink from entrusting it to yonng stu- 
dents. Yet if one is to study child-nature 
at all one must be exercised in some 
measure of interpretation, and these ex- 
ercises in reading of psychical meaning 
should certainly constitute one chief por- 
tion in the work of our associations. The 
student should be invited to observe and 
interpret some specific class of move- 
ments, and this part of his work should 
include criticil reflection and some com- 
parison of value of different explanations 
which may be oflfered. The nonsense that 
has been talked, even in books, on the 
wonderful emotional susceptibilities of 
children shows how little attention is 
wont to be devoted to the work of careful 
interpretation. To decide, for example, 
whether a look of sympathetic grief in 
a cfiiJd's face is a genuine expression of 
t/tfc/j'/rff or a more or less mechanical im- 



itation of another's expression may tax 
the powers even of one famihar with 
psychological principles. 

This training in the tiner observation 
and interpretation presupposes that the 
observer is in touch with a child who has 
not come to a full use of words. It is 
during (be first years — especially the first 
three — that the powers of observing 
closely and interpreting wisely arc put 
to the severest lest. This is clearly illus- 
trated in tlie observations of Darwin, 
Prcycr, Miss Shinn and others. Hence 
the importance of a methodical study of a 
"mite of a child" as a |»art of a teacher's 
training in psychological observation and 
interpretation. After some mastery of 
language has t>cen attained there will, of 
course, be less call for the finer sort of 
obscr>'ation and of interpretation alike. 
Yet it is a serious error to suppose that 
we can get at chihlrcn's thoughts and 
emotions merely by listetiiiig to llieif 
words. Language is but one of the ave- 
nues by which we approach another mind, 
whether that of a child or of an adult. 
The deeper and more subtle understand- 
ing of one mind by another means a good 
deal more than a scrutiny of the meaning 
of words. We must remember, too, that 
a child can only very imperfectly express 
his thoughts and desires through the me- 
dium of our highly artificial language. 
Hence a considerable demand will be 
made on observation and interpretation 
even in the case of older children. 

KxpiTimenting on a child's mind has 
its serious risks. An untrained person is 
pretty certain, when "teasing" the young 
mind, to go wrong by overlooking this 
and that influence which he has intro- 
duced and the effect of which makes the 
meaning of the result other than he sup- 
poses it to be. To go back lo llie simple 
experiment of a question : the supposi- 
tion that a child's answer to your qnes- 
lioii will certainly give vou his net i<lea 
or his unadulterated feeling shows a 
tniiching simplicity of faith. When you 
take up the attitude of questioner he will 
be apt to take up the attitude of one 
who wants to know what sort of an an- 
swer you are in pursuit of, whether from 
the amiable desire of giving il to you, 
or, as may happen with the "contrary" 
sort of cliild, from the less amiable wisli 
to baffle or "dish" j'ou. In this way he 
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, without having a clear intention lo 
ivc you, mislead you as to the char- 
acter of liis real ideas and feelings. 

Nor is Lbis ihc only kind of interfer- 
ence wilh his experiment to which the 
questioner of a child is exposed. There 
may be deeper lying forces al work in 
the young breast which are strong 
<:ix>ugh to defeat your end. It has been 
found as a result of a questionnaire tliat 
girls "own up" to fear more readily than 
boys. Of course they do. A girl's honor 
is Jess at stake ; she has vastly less to 
lose by a confession of fear ihan a boy 
has. The boyish instinct to look brave 
at least, is in itself an insuperable obsta- 
cle to our finding out with any degree 
of exactness by questioning them what 
their fears are like. 

In addition to these sources of error 
in particular cases, there is in much of 
this questioning of cliildren a tendency 
to induce in the unformed mind a pre- 
cocious habit of "introspection," of dig- 
ging up, so to speak, and examining its 
thoughts and ictlings. The development 
of such a habit must be fatal to all our 
attempts to get at child-nature, for the 
vcn' good reason lliat this, in its genuine 
and characteristic modes of working, has 
ceased to be. A child that has begun to 
think about his fears, his preferences, 
and so forth as a matter of importance, 
iince you care to ask hini about them. 
has begun unconsciously to transform 
them, so that you can no longer get into 
touch with them in their original form. 
A clitld's mere conjecture that you are in 
chase of something in his mind will suf- 
fice to destroy the perfect candor wliich 
belongs to the unconsidered utterances of 
confidential moments. 

Parents who are quite innocent of 
child-study are always experimenting in 
a loose way on their children, trying this 
and tJiat influence in order to modify the 
temper, to draw out reluctant action, or 
to arrest some injurious impulse. Now, 
^vhy should not such educational experi- 
ments be carried out by intelligent and 
properly trained parents more carefully 
with something of the definitencss of 
aim and fU'edsion of method which char- 
acterize, say. the testing of the color- 
sense by Preycr or Miss Shinn? A cor- 
respondent sent me not long since an ac- 
count of an experiment which he had 




worked out. He noticed that his child, 
an infant of four weeks, much given to 
crying, never did so without moving its 
arms also; and it occurred to him tliat 
if he kept the arms quite still the cryiug 
might be prevented!- He carried out 
the e.xpcrinient by placing his hand over 
the child's two hands, whidi were tying 
close together on the chest, and holding 
them very gently. Success attended the 
experiment again and again, the child 
was quieted and fell asleep. 

This simple kind of experiment has 
probably suggcstc<l itself to otlicrs who. 
like n)y correspondent, may be supposed 
to have never heard of the psychological 
discussions respecting the relation of 
emotion to bodily movement or the inter- 
esting hypothesis of Professors Lange 
and James that the bodily activity is the 
life-blood of the passion. But with more 
of scientific intelligence this sort of ex- 
periment might be greatly improved. It 
would have been well, for example, if 
my correspondent had varied his, by try- 
ing other restraining forces besides that 
of his hands with a view to discovering 
whether the quieting down was due mere- 
ly to arrested movement or wns. in part al 
least, the effect of the warmth or other 
attribute of the paternal hand. Such 
simple experiments in the tirst crude 
stages of parental discipline might, I feci 
sure, when intelligently carried out, help 
to give more of a scientific basts to our 
theories of moral education. 

To sum up, child-study, though as yet 
in its crude infancy, and marred by some- 
thing of the foolishness and impulsive- 
ness of that state, has a future before it 
if it will only learn to recognize its short- 
comings and lo aim at a serious standard 
of work from which it is at present a 
long way off. One warning seems neces- 
sary as a last word on the subject, a 
warning which grows out of Professor 
Miknsterbei'g's criticism. The parent and 
the teacher must not .suppose that child- 
study, even after it has been greatly im- 
proved, will meet all their wants when 
ihey take on themselves the weightv busi- 
ness of educating children. Much of Ihc 
extravagant talk of the advocates of this 
child-study seem to imply that the whole 
problem of training a child consists in 
understanding its nature. That would 
be a fatal day for a communitv m ■«\\\^ 



its educators bccinic wholly preoccupied 
with pniblcms of child-study. Wc know, 
every experienced parent or teacher 
kiiow*. that the problem of training is 
often made grievously hard just hecause 
human nature is so various. , . . 

I take it that there is a special behest 
laid on us just now to raise our ideals 
in education. It is not necessary- to say 
tliat we have fallen on a day of vulgar 
aims and lowered standards of life. It 
is enough to remind the reader that the 
air is full, as, perhaps, it has been full 
before, of the worship of what is not 
the best, not the best attainable; full, 
loo, alas, of a cynical laughter at any 
su|^es(ion of aspiring to this highest 
moral level. The minds of the young 
come at an alarmingly early age in con- 
tact with the newspapers and ma£>zines 
which reflect this worship of the less 
\vorthy. What chance, then, of our 
children growing up so as to help bring 
about "a better condition of tilings?" 
Sliall we trust in these days to the pul- 
pit to neutralize the effect of the worst 
features of the popular temper? It may 
suffice to say that this would be risky. 
If the parent and teacher fail to hold up 
the standard of "a nobler good" we can 



have no assurance that our children will 
ever get near iL One cannot ignore 
the fact that there is much in the state 
of education at this moment to make one 
feel uneasy on this point. The moral 
training of the home, the most vital of 
influences, is apt in these days to be 
shirked, and where it ij undertaken vrith 
some degree of seriousness hardly es- 
capes the lowering effect of easy pop- 
ular standards. Teachers, again, with 
the pressure of the examined and the 
inspector ever behind them, have but 
little time to consider any more remote 
end than school success. It is to be 
added that in this scientific age tlie ten- 
dency of thought about education with 
parents and teachers alike, will be toward 
child-study rather than toward any 
thoughtful reconstruction of ideals of 
character. 

Yet the conclusion remains firm that 
what is needed before all things, before 
child-study itself, right and commend- 
able though it be, is earnest reflection 
about the future of our children, reflec- 
tion which shall lift itself above all con- 
ventional ideas of what is good, and test 
itself in the full white light of ethical 
thought. — Inientational Monthly. 



THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE SCHOOL.* 
By W. N. HAit-MANN, 

Sapcrlatendeat BchooU, Dajtoa. Ohio. 
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Modem society is almost universally 
eager for organization, for the closest 
vital correlation of its members, for a 
well-nigh ideal subdivision of effort in a 
steadily widening common purpose, for 
the fullest utilization of individual ex- 
cellence in special directions. Modem 
society is clamorous for activity, for full- 
est efficiency and beneficence, for unfail- 
ing productiveness, for creative fc^^■o^, 
for individual vigor in the .service of the 
genera! good ; yet all these things have 
scarcely touched the scliool as a whole. 
In a number of the essential features of 
curriculum, equipment and even of meth- 
od, the school still persists in a worship 
of a narrow past : its eyes still seem to be 
cfosed to the supremacy of the eternal 



now, upon which modem society is firm- 
ly builded. 

To Frocbel wc owe perhaps the earliest 
full formulation of the principles which 
arc to guide the school in complying in 
its work with the requirements of mod- 
ern society. In the first place, he de- 
mands tliat the various educational fac- 
tors — home, school and community — 
should be in full harmony with each 
other, organically interrelated; that they 
should, throughout, base their conscious 
educational work upon a reverent study 
of childhood and adolescence, with their 
steadily expanding experiences and as- 
pirations; that at every successive stage 
of development the pupil should find in 
his educational institution an ideal world. 



affording htm opportunities for the full 
exercise of bis powers in rich cxpcritnoe, 
intense pur^Kisc and tuihindercd achieve- 
m«nt, for the free exercise of self-activ- 
ity in continuous self-expression, in- 
dividually and socially. To this end he 
would have the school appeal to the 
hands of the children, to tlieir eyes and 
ears and organs of speech, to all that of 
them lives and grows, in the gaining o£ 
knowledge, as well as in the expression 
of thought and in the achievement of 
purpose, in the establishment of attitude, 
in tJie fixing of Ihe character. 

This he would accomplish in the kin- 
dergarten and in the earlier years of pri- 
mary school life through organized play, 
gradually lifted with the help of a rich 
material and pictorial S}'mbolism into 
actual work, practically adding to the lit- 
erary conventionalism of tlie school, the 
workshop and the laboratory, the garden 
and the studio. 

Froebel embodied in his kindergarten 
a lucid solution of the problems involved 
in these demands. The notorious con- 
servatism of parents and teachers, how- 
ever, and their consequent slowness in 
matters of educational development with 
reference to the refiniremenis of social 
pn^ess, closed tlie school in the begin- 
ning, almost hermetically, to Froctwl's 
impassioned appeals and' luminous ex- 
ample. 

Wisely or unwisely, some of his fol- 
lowers, therefore, recc^nizing the im- 
perviousness of the school, suggested 
the establishment of connecting classes, 
which were to bridge the apparently im- 
[>assable chasm between the kindcr^rtcn 
and Ihe school. 

On Ihe other hand, it is true, these 



connecting classes vindicated tlie super- 
ior adaptability of Froebel's principles 
and method of primary instruction. On 
the other hand, however, they confirmed 
conservative teachers and the evai more 
conservative public in the illusion that 
in organization, equipment and aim, the 
kindergarten and the school are essen- 
tially different and must forever remain 
distinct institutions. In their eyes, the 
kindergarten sank to the level of a mere 
play school and tliey welcomed tlie con- 
necting class chiefly as a device for cur- 
ing children of unwelcome liabits ac- 
quired in the kinder fjarten, and of pre- 
paring them for the legitimate and more 
serious work of the sdiool. 

Even so earnest and enlightened an 
advocate of the kindergarten as my 
friend Dr. Harris fell a victim to this il- 
lusion. In his address on "^Kindergarten 
and Primary Methods" at Nashville, he 
gave unstinted praise to the kindergar- 
ten; to its philosophy, its aims, its de- 
vices, its success ill "helping children to 
3 conquest of nature," in conveying to 
them "the treasures of cxpcrierKe of the 
race in solving the problems of life," In 
making them "wise without the conceit 
of wiulom." But he held that all this 
applies only to %vhat he was pleased to 
consider the symbolic age of cidldliood, a 
well rounded period, beginning at the age 
of 4 and ending at the age of 7 years ; 
tlwt, at the close of this period, the 
child enters more or less suddenly and 
completely into a new period, in which 
the symbolic is to be simimarily dis- 
missed .ind to yield to the exclusive sway 
of the conventional. 

•From an address before IntematicMial 
Kindergarten Union, Chicago. 



ARE THE SCHOOLS DOING WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 

THEM TO DO? 
By John Dewcy, 

Univeraity of Chicago. 



The college lias iindenaken to main- 
tain tlie comiiiuil)' of cutiurc. But 
culture shcrtild not be a protected tndus- 
trj', living at the expense of the free- 
dom and completeness of pre&ent social 
Communication ami inti-raction. The sole 
reason for mjiiiiaitiing the continuity 
of culture is to mike that aittiire oi>- 
erative and dclennining in the condi- 
tion3 of modern life, of daily life, of po- 
litical and industrial life, i£ you will. 

It is comparatively easy to divorce 
these two functions. At one end of the 
scale we can erect the culture college; 
the college which, upon the whole, in its 
curriculum and methods ignores tlie de- 
• mands of the present and insists upon the 
'■well-rounded and symmetrical education 
of the past— an e<!ucation which is well- 
rounded simply because the insistent de- 
mands of the present are kept from im- 
pinging upon it. At the other school 
' which prepares specifically and definitely 
for the occupations of the present day: 
which certainly is responding in con- 
sistent and obvious ways to the needs 
of the pco|)k. 

But. speaking for the higher inetitu- 
tions of learning as a whole, it is clear 
that both of these types of institutions 
solve the problem by unduly simplifying 
it. This is not to say that each has not 
its own place. It is only to say that 
that place is not the place of our higher 
institutions of learning taken in their en- 
tirety. Tlieir problem is to join together 
what is here sundered, the culture factor 
(by which is meant acquaintance with 
the best that has been thought and said 
and done in the past) and the practical 
factor — or, more truly sj^aking. the so- 
cial factor, the factor of adai>tation to the 
present need of the people. 

Doubtless, the current implication is 
that general culture and professional 
utility are quite independent of each 
other. The notion of absolute antagon- 
ism is, doubtless, wearing away. Like 
fJrc simiJar conception of a fixed and 
obvious gulf Ixtwccn the elect and the 



un regenerated, it cannot stand the pres- 
sure of tlic interaction of modern life. 
It is no longer possible to hug com- 
placently the ideal that tlie academic 
teacher is perforce devoted to high spirit- 
ual ideals, while the doctor, la\s'ycr, and 
man of business arc engaged in the mer- 
cenary pursuit of vulgar utilities. But 
we have hardly recunstructed our theory 
of the whole mailer. Our conception of 
culture is still taintetl with inheritance 
from the period of the aristocratic se- 
clusion of a leisure class — leisure mean-j 
ing relief from participation in the wort 
of a workaday world. If I were to ven- 
ture into what might appear to you the 
metaphysical field, I think 1 could also 
show that the current idea of culture 
belongs to the prc-biological period — 
it is a survival of the time when mind 
was conceived as an independent entity 
living in an elegent isolation frcrni its 
environment. 

Wc come back to the root of the whole 
matter. To very many the idea of cul- 
ture covers adequately and completely 
that for which the college stands. Even 
to suggest that the college should do 
what the people want is to lay unholy 
hands on the sanctily of the college 
ideal. The people, the mub, the major- 
ity, want annhing but culture — indeed^ 
they are capable of an>-thing but culture. 
The college stands for the remnant. It 
is the fortress of the few who are cap- 
able of upholding high ideals againstj 
the utilitarian clamor of the many. Tc 
ask that the colleges do what the pec 
pie want is to surrender or compromisel 
the idea of culture by requiring the in- 
troduction of the professional factor — l 
preparation for specific callings in life. 

All this r say frankly and emphatical-; 
ly I regard as a survival from a dual- 
istic p,ist — frnm a society which was 
diialtsltc practically and politically, 
drawing fixed lines between classes, and 
dualistic intellectually, with its rigid sep- 
aration between the things of matter and 
of mind — between the afFairs of the 



world and of th« spirii. Social de- 
mocracy means an abandonnKiit of this 
dualism. It means a common heritage, 
a common work, and a common destiny. 
It is flat hostility to the ethic of modern 
life lo suppose that there are two dif- 
ferent ends of life located on different 
planes: that the few who are educated 
or to live on a plane of exclusive and 
isolated culture, while the many toil be- 
low on the level of practical endeavor 
directed at material comnnMlity. 

To decline to recognize the intimate 
'conncciinn of professions in modern life 
, with the discipline and culture thai come 
from the pursuit of truth for its own 
sake, is to he at least one century be- 
hind the times. I do not say that the 
engineer, the doctor, or lawyer, or even 
the clergj-man, or much less the average 
man of commerce, has yet awakened to 
the full necessity of this interdependence 
of theory and practice, to the full signi- 
ficance of the extent in uhich his activi- 
ties are already dependent upon knowl- 
edge of the jnith and the right attitude 
toward truth. I do not say thai the pro- 
[fesional clastes are as yet fully aware 
I of the dignity and elevation that thus 
joome to their practical callings in life. 
' But this very absence of clear and own- 
plete consciousness only makes the duty 
of the university the clearer. It \<^ so to 
order its affairs that the availability of 
truth for life, and the dependence of 
the professional occupation upun science 
— upon insight into an ordered body of 
fact, and the possession of the right at- 



titude of inquiry — shall become patent 
to ail men. 

To say that the reality of the present 
university is professional training wtMiW] 
perhaps give little less than material fo* 
misunderstanding. It wouhl seem tol 
mean that what most would regard as 
the important and essential feature of tlie 
university was a mere preliminary or in- 
cident, and that the reality is located in 
the schools of medicine, law. engineering, 
etc. This, of course, is not what is meant. 
I do mean, however, that the business 
of the uui\trsity is coming to be more 
and more the supplying of that specific 
knowledge and that specific training 
which shall fit the individual for his call- 
ing in life. Just Iiow the tendency shall 
work itself out on the formal and external 
side is a matter of comparatively little 
moment. The fact is sure that the intel- 
lectual and moral lines, dividing the uni- 
versity courses in science and letters from 
those of the professional schools, are 
gradually relaxing and are bound finally 
to fade away. All of us have callings, 
occupations — only the luxuriously idle 
and the submerged i<lle, only the leisure 
class of fashion and of pauperism, violate 
this law. When education ceases to ig- 
nore this fact, when it recognizes it frank- 
ly and fully, and adapts its curriculum 
and methods to it, the imiversity will be 
coherent in itself and also doing what 
the people really want.^ — Extract from 
paper read before llie Association Har- 
vard Teachers. 



WANTED-A TEACHER. 

By J.AMES H. Canfield, 
Toacli«ra' College, N««r York. 



Not a pedagogue — the mere slave of 
the student : but a teacher, "one who is a 
combination of heart and head, and 
artistic training and favoring circum- 
stances." One who has that cnlhusiasm 
which never calculates its sacrifices, and 
is willing to endure all things, if only 
igood may come. One who loves his 
work, and throws his whole soul into it; 
who makes it his constant beloved com- 
panion by day and by night, waking and 



sleeping; who catches from its very bor-j 
renness of outlook, an inspiration whietlj 

Juickens the blood in the veins; one who] 
aces its difficulties with an indomitabli 
temper. One who can change the sbanib-^ 
ling and uncertain gait of the average 
student into firm and definite and well- 
ordered activity. 

One who can take that nebulous, fibny. 
quivering mass which a bo^'* KwXV^ otA. 
friends Vmd\N taW \vi% \»t^j«\, w^^ ^ * 



it cJeantesa of ouiline, and toughen its 
fiber, and make it lithe and sinewy. One 
who tries to clear up a bewildered brain ; 
who has infinite patience and pitv for 
the weak; M'ho will not sui^r them to be 
crowded to the wall ; who ])elieves there 
is more glory in the salvation of the one 
stupid ami slow than of the ninety and 
nine who need not a master. , . . 
One who can develop the spiritual side 



of a boy's nature, his character, llw man 
in hint, the nian of feeling and emotion 
whicl) can and will dominate both mind 
and muscle. One who in atl this will 
do little more after all than help the lad 
to help himself; will do it all through 
him and largely by him. One who can 
leach the boy how to get life — a far 
grander thing than to get a living. — Edu- 
catinnal Review. 



EGOISM AND ALTRUISM AS ORGANIC 

EDUCATION.' 

By Dr. Arnold Toupkiks. 

Preaident Cbtcago Normal School. 
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The most fundamental, the most per- 
vasive, fact man can discover in his own 
life is the simple truth that he is at «-ar 
with himself. Man can think of him.sel£ 
as other than he is. He can tliink of Iiini- 
.self as he ought lo be. in contradistinction 
of what he now is. Man sets up an ideal 
and then is drawn irresistibly toward it. 
Man cannot set up an ideal without re- 
sponding to it. 

Because man can set up the ideal and 
because lie is drawn to it, he does not 
monnt joyously to the stars without ef- 
fort, for there is a downxvard pull in hu- 
man life. Life is polarity. There could 
be no such thing as an upward tendency 
in human life if there was no such thing 
as a downward tendency in it. Without 
an up you cannot have a don-n ; without a 
liell you cannot have a heaven. What- 
ever there may be of disappointment, or 
stress, or strain in human life, comes like 
a blessing to every one who can over- 
come it. Man has but one single duty. 
and that is, to hold on to the lietter self; 
he has but one tiling in life to do. and 
that is, to do all that within him lies to 
realize his highest possibility. 

Self-realization and not self-preserva- 
tion is the higliest law of life. Man has 
but one duty, and that is, to be true to 
his belter self. "To thine own self be 
true, .ind thou canst not then lie false to 
any man." Man has but one thing for 
which to labor. There is but one North 
star to guide him, and that is, to be true 
to his own nature, to be true to the best 
thst is in him. 



Wc can easily conceive that if man bv 
nature is a devil, the very best thing he 
can do is to play the game well. I am 
sure none of you will argue that question 
witli me. But to be true to the self and 
realize the self, is all that man has to do 
in tliis world. I am sure that if you could 
find a man who is devoting all his ener- 
gies, all his powers, to realizing the best 
that is in him. you could make no criti- 
cism on his conduct. 

I comprehend full well the other side of 
this question: that man cannot realize his 
ideal by simply standing before it and 
admiring it. He must forget himself in 
order that he may realize himself. If he 
wishes to grow in kindness, he must not 
do a kind deed and then turn away think- 
ing bow that kind deed is aiding him in 
his development. He must lose himself 
completely in tlie one ujion whom Iw per- 
forms the kind deed. If the teaclier says 
to herself: "I lack sympathy;" and 
then gives the child a toy and goes forth 
saying: "That is good for me; I am 
growing in sjTnpathy. She grows only 
in selfishness." Unles.s that teacher 
lose herself in the child, she will 
never find herself there. If she says: 
"I am lacking tn charity ;" and gives the 
widow her gift and then goes home and 
says; "I am growing in charity;" she is 
not growing in charity, but is growing 
more selfish. There arc a good many re- 
ligious people who arc always turning 
in and asking: "How fares it with thee, 
now, my soul ?" It would be a good deal 
better if tliey sometimes forgot they had 



a soul and would go forth to save a 
dying world. 

Never did man rise to inortal stiblimily 
or to eloquence in this world in any otiter 
way than that of self -forget fulness in a 
good cause. When Wilbcrforcc was trj-- 
ing to free the slaves and was asked why 
he did not pay more attention to llie sal- 
vation of his own soul he replied: 
"Madam, I have been so busy with the 
welfare of these people that I have for- 
gotten I had a soul," You may read the 
history of oratory and the bioftraphy of 
Kublime characters all down the cen- 
turies, and you will find that there is 
alw'ays one thing that marks these sub- 
lime characters ; and that is, this ability 
to completely lose themselves in some 
great problem of life. 

Altruism is nnr merely personal. Wlien 
Lincoln turned back to put a little bird 
in its nest, he was exercising as general 
an altruism as wc arc when we go forth 
and supply the needy. When Charncy 
bent over the flower to protect it from the 
hail, taking the storm U|X)n his own hack, 
his sympathy was a genuine case of altru- 
ism. When you water the flower, when 
you turn the clod from the little strug- 
gling plant, it is a genuine case of altru- 
ism. WTicn a man oils his machinery to 
keep it from squeaking, it is true altni- 
ism. The fanner who leaves his machin- 
er)' out to rust in the inclement weather 
is stupid and dull. He lacks s>'nipathy 
— a scientific sympathy. Wc often com- 
plain of the farmer for not taking better 
care of his implements, saying: "How 
improvident he is I" But that is not the 
only chaig¥ against him. He is an un- 
sympathetic wretch or he would give 
these implements, as well as his cows and 
horses, a better housing. In short, man 
cannot shake off the feeling, if he would, 
that c\'crything about him has a life akin 
to his own. 

The child personifies everything. This 
is natural to it. The savage explains 
everything — the river, the woods, the 
mountains, the sim, moon and stars — by 
putting a life into them like his own, and 
the poet could not write a line on the poe- 
try of nature except on the assumption 
that back of these natural forms there is a 
spirit akin to himself. 



"There was a time when meadow, field 

and stream. 
T*li< earth, and every common sight, to 

nie did seem 
Appareled in celestial light." 

This is not only true for children, sav 
ages and poets — all of whom should 
classed together — but it is true of the 
hard-headed, theoretical man. The old 
fanner goes out at night and runs his 
head against a post, and challenges the 
post to argue the right of way -mih 
him. I have known ministers and phil- 
osophers, who. when trying to put up a 
stovepipe, to use adjectives upon that 
stovepipe which could only be explained 
upon the tlieory that lliere is a little bit 
of kinship between the philosopher and 
the stovepipe. 

Altruism extends to truth itself. I be- 
lieve Herbert Spencer was as altruistic 
in his search for truth as was Howard 
when he devoted his time to the English 
prisons. Emerson was distinctly aJtni- 
istic. He would play with the children 
on the street. They loved him. But they 
ha<i not any use for Hawthorne, because 
he was a shy man and preferred to get be- 
hind the somber pines and work out his 
problems. But certainly he gave us The 
Scarlet Letter, the Mosses from an Old 
Manse, and otlier stones, in an altruistic 
spirit. And so this seeking after truth, 
this feeling of kinship, as it were, is a 
universal and a fundamental fact of hu- 
man life- 

I stated at the outset that man felt a 
split in his life. But tliere is another 
split, and that is the split between him- 
se\t and the world. Why, you people who 
swear by FrodKl^ do not (it is DOt 
Fraebel I object to, but the noearing) — 
know that he pleads for these two unities : 
unity within the man himself and unity 
with the world about him. There is no 
other rock upon which to build our peda- 
gogical church. 

Kverylhing exists in something else. 
One thing lives in another thing. A 
thing cannot live to itself alone any more 
than a jwrson can. Talk to the finger, 
and ask what is good for it, and it will 
tell you to consult the hand. Talk to the 
hand, and ask whav is good for its welfare 
and it will tell you that in and through 
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igers Its wcii-i>«og is sue 
Thus, alsd, tlic plant lives through the 
soil. The whole universe is put under 
tribute to the j>lant and tlie univcrs<; is 
wl]at it is Uy reason of the plant life. 
The whole world is held together tn this 
way. And this is the larger printiple of 
which I speak, when I fAy wc all must 
live In and through others, and that other 
things must live in and through us. The 
whole world, the world about us. in plant 
and animal life and in the mineral world, 
is altruistically constituted. And so is 
the social world. 

In this world of selfishness and avarice, 
where sharpest competition reigns, even 
there the law o( altruism works. In a 
strange city you may want your watch re- 
paired. You walk down the street : and 
pretty soon you find a sign hanging out, 
SO plain that a wayfaring man though a 
pedagogue need not err. Thai kind gen- 
tleinan put tliat sign there in order that 
you might not have to go to extra trouble 
to hunt a walclimaker. And so you ride 
your wheel down tlic avenue and want to 
do some shopping. You come in front of 
the store and find thai Ihc kind-hearted 
gentleman who nms that store has put a 
wheel rack there to protect your bicycle 
while you do your trading. 1 knew a tit- 
tle boy who felt that ihc mail carrier came 
to his house to accommodate him, and 
that the policeman stood at that danger- 
ous crossing only to protect him. The lit- 
tle boy always took off his hat to ilie mail 
carrier and the policeman : and I tell you 
l]]e little boy was more nearly right llian 
are we. You may go on a line train whicli 
nms from here to St. Louis, and you 
vn\l marvel at the convenience, the ac- 
commodation and the luxury that there 
is in it. How did this happen? Sup- 
pose it were undertaken by any philan- 
thropic body to make comfortable travel 
between here and New York city, would 
it ever have been as convenient for your 
comfort as it is now ? I suppose it never 
would have been done. I think that this 
legitimate competition is a true way of 
altruistic working. The man who can 
best satisfy my wants, who has the 
wisest discernment in the matter of se- 
lection, and who has the courage and the 
financial resource to back his wisdom, 
is the man who ought to jffet my trade. 
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comes o^-cr to the individual for who« 
1 rade it competes. 

Bui once more. There is never any 
difference between altruism and egoism. 
Think of the young lady who stays at 
home and waits on her invalid mother. 
She is sacrificing her life for her mother. 
Tell me, what would happen if she de- 
serted her mother? Is it not her owii 
self-respect and the necessity that she is 
under to guard the integrity of her char- 
acter, that makes her stay by her mother? 
Yow say that you pay your debts; you 
must be just and true to other people. 
I am sure you ought to pay your debts. 
But the greatest reason that I caji think 
of for paying your debts is found in the 
lavf written upon your own hearts. I 
don't owe it to any certain man more 
thaji I owe it to myself to pay the debt 

Man can love his neighbor just as he 
does himself. The measure of self-love 
is simply this. If I love myself as I 
should, I will do nothing to mar the joy 
of that self. .-Vnd. on the other hand, I 
will do everything that I can to further 
the interest of my higher self. I will 
do nothing to hinder my neighbor in 
the process of his own realization, but 
I will do cveiylhing in my power to aid 
him in that realisation. Thus interpret- 
ed, man can and ought to love his neigh- 
bor ju.st as he does himself. The law 
docs not mean that when you earn a 
dollar vou ought to give it to your neigh- 
bor. 5lccausc. if that were true, then 
your neighbor ought lo give that dollar 
back to you. And it would he better 
economy if. instead of shttlTling dollars 
between you, you would go ahead and 
make some more dollars. It does not 
mean that if your store and his are on 
fire that you should go over and save 
his goods. For then he would have to 
leave his store and come over and save 
your goods, and the end would be that 
}-ou would bolh be so mixed up that 
fxith scores would go up in flames. 

Now I believe that there is a law which 
governs this organic union of altruism 
and egoism. Altruism, pure and unal- 
loyed, will ncA work for a moment. How 
easy ii is to give a man a dollar! Yet 
the law of altruism would forbid him to 
lake it. The question is: What is good 
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for the two at tlie same time.-* Ever^' 
true and disintcrrstcd altniislic service 
in this world is a si'rvicc not only for the 
otber, but a service in t)ic ilevelopment 
of Uic self, in tlic liannony of this 
world, it would be a strange thing, would 
it Dot, if Uw two laws — the law for the 
welfare of the other and the law for the 
welfare of myself — were set over against 
each other. When you tell me that I 
ought to do so and so for the other, then 
I wonder who that other fellow is. If 
it is worth while for liini to realize him- 
self through my efforts, tlien it is worth 
white for me to realize myself through 
his efforts. 

But I must come quickly to the ques- 
tion: How docs this law apply in educa- 
tion ? That is what I came to say. Here 
is the last thing to be said about it. 

Tlie fundamental craving of the hu- 
man soul is for more life, and that life 
it expects to receive hy communion with 
the life atiove it. Tiie soul wants these 
things to fill out and to fulfill its life; 
and here is the fundamental motive to 
all study. Why docs man think? He 
must think as he must breathe or die. 
Thinking is tlie altruistic process with 
the egoistic meaning. You .studied his- 
tory because you liad to have more life, 
a larger life. You studied the historv- of 
Greece; and you are Greece just to the 
extent you have mastered this history. 
You are Greece, Rome, France. Ger- 
many, you arc the whole thing, just to 
the extent you have mastered them. If 
you have put Greece into your life, or 
Rome, or France, or Germany, you have 
not any less room for the United Slates, 
but more room. Tliat is. the fuller the 



soul gets, the more room it has. It is 
infinite tii its capacity. 

Now, why do the pupils study? Why 
do we teach things in the schools? Is 
is worth while to do il? Does it pay to 
do it r The reward is in the doing. You 
sit by the ocean. You hear the song of 
the waves. You Ho it again day after 
day, and you know that it is worth while 
to do it. for the soul must peep intn its 
own infinite. There is no otiier reward. 

Knowledge is its own reward. If the 
pupil is going to solve his problem in 
geomelrj', will he do it for Ihc cltum that 
sits by? I hope not. God geometrizes 
from all eternity, and I wotild not want 
the child to prefer his chum to the in- 
finite God. 1 say that it is a vicious doc- 
trine if I take a trusting child and try 
to make him believe that he is doing a 
thing for something he is not doing it 
for. You tell me that a child does things 
for his motlier. True; but tlwrc is an 
infinite deal of things that a child does 
not do for his mother. He does them 
because his own infinite life demands it 
of him. He may think of his mother 
and he may not. I say that it is a vidous 
doctrine of altruism that a child may not 
be personal in his motive. Do not ask 
the child to do things because of his 
chum or for some other siniilar reason. 
You will never find him moved by these 
things. He is drawn by the infmile life, 
and the teacher can do no belter than 
to put him in touch with the life h* 
craves at every point. Tliis is the only 
way the child can grow and become per- 
fect even as the Father in heaven is per- 
fect. 

•Frtmi an address before the Qiicago In- 
ternation Kindergarten Union. 



AN ENEMY. 
Bv A. E. WiNSHiP. 






The teacher who is primarily a teacher, 
as President Hliol and Seth Ixtw are 
not, suffers more. sen.sitively. from his 
enemies than any other class of persons. 
Fortunately, tenure of office is now so 
general, that, aside from superintend- 
ents, teachers arc not financially jeopard- 
ised, but they cantvH comfort themselves 



by hitting back, as a clcrg^'man can ; for 
though defeat is inevitable to a preacher 
who is only a preacher, he has the luxury 
of freeing his mind in the pulpit and 
from house to house, as a teacher has not. 
No tenure on earth could be so taut as to 
save a teacher who should strike back. 
One of the highest salaried principals 
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in Boston. an?^?S^^^mmem 
ccssful teaching, spoke of a member 
of the board who annoyed him as a "cob- 
bler," and at the next election there was 
iK>t a vote for his retention. 

Less aad lc£s do enemies hami any 
one. and more and more do they prove 
helpful. Cartoons and yellow journal- 
ism have made it so easy to attack every 
man that ail enmity is harmless, and in 
projiortion lo tlie publicity of attack is 
the friendly value of an enemy. The 
v/r^kness of the clergy and the teachers 
lies in the fact that their enemies are 



nSn^ne open. Cartoons ancnw^^ 
ridicule, if they were general, would place 
them in the class with politicians and lit- 
erary' people, as to the value of enemies. 
Finally, the theory of evolution makes 
enemies a necessity. In no other w»y 
could there be a survival o£ the "fight- 
cst." In every field of htunan endeavor, 
as well as in nature, it is true that only 
the fittest siir\'ive, those who prove lliem- 
selves more fn than those whose envious 
or jealous natures make them serve as 
an enemy. — New England Journal of 
Education. 



THE IDEAL SCHOOLHOUSE. 
B\- Dr.Wm. H. Burnnham. 

AB«Utaiit ProfiMior Pedagogjr Clark Univvrsiij. 



A x-ery brief description of this actual 
ideal, as we may call it, would be as fol- 
lows : This schoolhouse is situated on a 
slight elevation, the soil is natural, sandy, 
free from organic impurities and well 
drained. No high buildings, nuisy, dirty 
or ilt-smcUing industries arc near it. 
There are large grounds containing a 
school garden, shade trees, playground, 
etc. The building is entirely of masonry 
and steel construction, built of the best 
glazed brick, and practically firc-proof. 
It is tu'o stories high and built around a 
large quadrangle. At tlie grade level a 
granite damp course surrounds the build- 
ing. The outside walls contain an air 
space, and the outside faces are coursed 
with hollow brick, making the walls im- 
pervious tu moisture. All interior wall 
and partitions arc of solid brick. The 
floors are framed entirely with steel gird- 
ers and beams. Wide iron stairways, of 
easy accent, ccMincct the several floors. 

Heating and ventilation are by a com- 
bination of the so-called plenum and 
exhaust system.i. Large tubular boil- 
ers in the basement generate steam tliat 
is circulated through vast coils of piping 
placed between tlic cold air room and the 
fan room. On the north side fresh air, 
received from a court supplied with air 
from above the ridges of surrounding 
roofs, is warmed -by passing over the 
steam pipes lo a temperature of about 
70 degrees Fahrenheit, and forced by 



the fans into the main duct, which ex- 
tends the length of the entire building, 
between the ceiling of the basement and 
the first fltx»r; from this it passes to 
vertical shafts, and is introduced into 
each room through registers in the wall. 
Steam coils. controll«t by thermostats 
regulating the temperature, arc placet! 
on the exposed sides of recitation and 
study rooms for use in extreme weather. 
The humidity is also tested, and steam 
mixed with the incoming air when too 
dry. Two hundred and fifty cubic feet of 
air space is i)rovided for each pupil, and 
ihirty-five cubic feet of fresh air is sup- 
plied each pupil per minute. Oistriba- 
lion of the warm air and ventilation are 
ensured by exhaust fans placed near the 
top of the ventilating shafts, and the 
foul air is drawn from each apartment. 
The arrangement of the warm air reg- 
isters and the foul air outlets in each 
room is made with regard to the best 
distribution of the fresh air, in the reci- 
tation rooms the inlets being placed 
eight feet above the flcwr, usually on an 
interior wall, and the outlets near the 
floor on the same side. The main hori- 
zontal duct for ^varm air extends under 
the whole of the assembly room, and 
fresh air is introduced by a register under 
each scat, while the outlets are at the 
top of the room.* 

*Tbia raetbod i« in macceMfal opeta.tion ia 
the Colonial thcftire in Boaton. 
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In the basement, besides the heating 
and ventilating appamtus, arc store 
rooms, play rooms, gymnasium, shower 
baths, toilet rooms and ventilated lockers 
for the wraps of each pupil. The plumb- 
ing is all open, the sanitaries of the best 
modern style and ventilated through a 
special exhauKt duct. The light in the 
class rooms comes from the left, or from 
the left and rear, and is regulated by 
curtains of neutral gray green running 
up from tJic hoiiom as well as letting 
down from the top. All the exit doors 
open outward. 

Especially noteworthy are the arrange- 
ments for cleanliness. The fresh air in- 
troduced to the heating apparatus is fil- 
tered through a screen of cheese cloth 
so tliat dust and other impurities are re- 
moved before it enters the fan room. The 
sdiool rooms are really cleaned every 
day. There is no sweeping or dry dust- 
ing. The hardwood floors arc cleaned 
every night by a carpet bnish dipped in 
a special oil preparation. The oil makes 
the dust adhere lo the brush, and in tliis 
way it is not stirred up, but removed 
from tile room, and the lloor is improved 
each time it is cleaned so that once a 
week it can be waslicd thorouglily with- 
out injury. At intervals the floors are 
disinfected. The furniture is wiped off 
with a moist cloth. The chalk dust is 
reduced to a minimum by the use of the 
best crayons and by cleaning- the black- 
boards, and ihc liitle dust made is caught 
in rcmnvabic troughs. Thus each morn- 
ing tJw children come into a school- 
hmtic actually clean, lliere are no free 
text-books used promiscuously, no slates 
and no drinking cups; but on each floor 
is a drinking fountain where the children 
can drink from a continuous stream of 
water without the need of cups. Wire 
matting at the doors, individual lockers 
for wraps and the facilities for bathing 
do much to insure clean clothing and 
clean children. 

Space is lacking to describe details, 
but among other special features are the 
following: Klcctric lights in all rooms, 
telephones connecting each room with 
the office, chemical fire extinguishers in 
the corridors, adjustable seals and desks, 
special emergency rooms, and toilet 
rooms on each floor, and in the play 



rooms in the basement warmed plat- 
forms where the children can sit and drj' 
their clothing in wet weather. 

Hygiene is regarded in grading the 
sdiool, in the arrangement of the period 
of study and the like. Physical condition, 
as well as scholarship, is considered in 
the questions of promotions, and pupils 
with pronounced physical or mental de- 
fect are taught in a special school. The 
teachers devote half their lime to class 
instruction, the other half to helping their 
pupils as individuals. There are out- 
door recesses for free play and occasion- 
ally short pauses to relieve the strain 
of work at the discretion of the teacher. 
The aim, in general, is to make the con- 
ditions stich that pupils may put forth 
ttieir greatest effort and work at a high 
pace while in the school room. Special 
physicians inspect the children every 
morning; dentists examine their teeth 
periodically; experts test their sight, 
hearing and general condition; and per^ 
haps most remarkable of all, a skillful 
engineer and an intelligent janitor have 
care of the heating, ventilation and 
cleanliness. 

Even.' feature of this idea! — it should 
be repeated — is embodied in some exist- 
ing schoolhouse. As it takes the virtues 
of many men to make the ideal man, so 
it lakes many scliools to make the ideal 
school. But if we could bring together 
and combine in one all the go«>d features 
found in many schools scattered through- 
out the coimtr>\ wc should have one al- 
most ideal in hygienic excellence, an 
ideal which, if not perfect, would have 
the merit of being real and all the in- 
fluence of concrete example. It is sur- 
prising how good this composite school- 
house ij. Its excellence condemns the 
ordinary schoolhouse as no words could. 
It shows, too, the progress of school 
hygiene. Ten years ago cleanliness in a 
school room, adjustable seats and desks, 
school baths and Ihc like were vagaries 
of university theorists; now ihey have 
concrete embodiment in the best school- 
houses. It will, of course, be argued 
that the cost of such a model schoolhouse 
makes an approximation to it impractic- 
able. The natural answer to this objec- 
tion is that any commimity that will 
weigh the health of the children agiiu^t 



dollars and cents must i>e the product 
of a ijcncrtcd syslcni of education. But, 
if it be necessarjF to argue the question' 
on a Bnancial basis, the ccoiv^mic value 
of hygiene can easily be shown. Not 
Only docs the work of teaclicrs and pupils 
lack efficiency when the conditions arc 
unsanitary; and not only when disease 
is prevalent docs the commiinily have to 
pay for services that are not rendered 
because the pupils arc absent from school. 
but epidemics are most expensive, and 
acute or chronic disease amnng; the chil- 
dren of a family is the one cause of ex- 
pense that drives the sober wurkman to 
despair. The citizen with economic per- 
ipective will demand that the conditions 
in the «:hool as well as in tlie home be 
made hypenic And if the essentials of 
hygiene were considered first and oma- 
kmcntatiim second, the cost would often 



be no greater than at present. It shot 
be noted also that defective scboolbouses* 
are very expensive. A niost serious 
wa&te of public money is often due to an 
ignorant or criminal policy of building 
schocJhouscs before devising the plau of 
healing and vc-ntitatiiiR them, of rejecting 
the economical mechanical system of 
ventilation by fans because the initial 
cost is greater than th-it of a natural sys- 
tem, and. finally, of installing an elab- 
orate and costly apiKiratus for Keating 
and ventilating and entrusting it to an 
ignorant janitor or broken-down poli- 
tician. 

just the particular plan of school- 
house dcacriDcd here is not, of course, 
suited to all localities, but the same 
principles— primary consideration of 
ventilation, cleanliness and the tike — 
arc valid everywhere.— Wur/i/'j IVorit. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Bv Hon. Alfred Bayliss, 

state Snperinteadent. IlUnois. 



A paragraph in section 2j. anicle V. 
of the school law provides that <ichooI 
directors "may appropriate, for the pur- 
chase of libraries (and apparatus) any 
'School funds remaining after all ncces- 
Lsarjr school expenses are paid." There 
;l> jlttt a faint suggestion — perhaps the 
shadow of a sliade — of something re- 
'sembling irony in this langviage of the 
law. It may have escaped the attention 
of the directors of the five thousand 
schools yet without libraries, but the 
thousands of teachers, who by every 
conceivable form of self-help, from a 
, pumj^io pie sociable to a high-grade lee- 
'turc or concert, have raised a little money 
for the book fund, have not failed to 
notice it. The children in the districts 
where the pupils give the school room its 
annual scrubbing, and turn the money 
paid them by the directors for it into the 
book fund, or ihc children in the district 
where they ctiltivatcd a vegetable garden 
one year and applied the proceeds in the 
srme way. could point out the defect in 
that provision, and insert the right word 
in the right place. They have learned 
that a lib^a^^' is a necessity, and not some- 



ihiiig to be provided after it appears 
whether there is going to be a surplus. 

The library is a necessity. The school 
is not furnished without it. After pro- 
visions have been made for light, warmth 
.ind ventilation in a school room, it may 
well be provided with scats and desks, 
provided the purchaser does not forget- 
that they are for children of different* 
sizes. So much having been done, the 
librarj' takes precedence of all other 
necessities, even the blackboard. No 
school is well providtKl if it is without a 
library. It may be questioned whether 
it is a good school. It most certainly is 
not the best possible school, and nothing 
short of that ouglit long to be good 
enough for any district in Illinois. 

The activity on the jiart of teachers in 
providing ways and means where there 
have been "no scliool funds remaining," 
has been one of the note^vorthy char- 
acteristics of the last two biennial per- 
iods. More than 203,234 hooks have 
been procured, most of them by extra- 
legal methods, within the last fo»ir years. 
It is pleasant to note, also, that in very 
manv cases, when the teachers and chil- 
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dren havr ]>ut their shoulders tn iIk 
wheel. anJ begun in earnest to help llicm- 
sdvcs, Jupiter, in the guise of an intel- 
ligent achKX)! board, lias come forward 
with assistance. In many counties there 
arc districts in which the directors sys- 
tematically appropriate as much money 
without waiting to sec if there shall be 
any "remaining'" — as the school raises 
by its ovm efforts. This work has been 
encouraged by all teachers' associations, 
great and small, and has been promoted 
by nearly every county superintendont, 
and by the state department. The cru- 
sade for books will be continued until 
every school in Illinois has its working 
library of referaice books and a collec- 
tion of good books to read at home. 

This country has committed itself to 
the proposition that every child shall be 
taught to read. To that much there is no 
alternative. But merely to teach him 
to read, is to stop far short. The power 
to read gives its possessor "access to the 
universal mind ot man." That is a great 
thing. But it is putting in bis hands 
what, if imdirected, may prove to be a 
means of culture or degradation, and 
it is almost as likely to be one as the 
other. The power to read is like a lad- 
der. By its use one may ascend to the 
heights, or descend into the dampness 
underground. No system which gives a 
child the power to read and omits to cul- 
tivate bis taste and power of selection 
is sufficient. The school is as much 
botmd to teach even young pupils to dis- 
criminatt! as it is to teach them to spell 
out the words. More. Tlial ts why a 
ooltection of the right kind of honks for 
this purpose is part of the working outfit 
of a school. Some wisely directed read- 
itlg is needed, too. to reinforce the train- 
ing of the studies. Bo<^s multiply ideas. 
They give breadth and poise to the mind. 
They enlarge resources. Tliey stimulate 



mental ambition. They educate tlie <on- 
scietKc. 

The systematic improvement of the 
reading of tlie people is second to no 
civilizing- agency in scope and power. 
The district school library, used under the 
guidance of an intelligent teacher, may 
be made a fountain — Valcltisa-likc in its 
titmensions, it may be — but a source, 
nevertheless — of life, of mental health 
and moral strength. It is demanded of 
the schools that tJicy produce good citi- 
zens. They arc for that purpose, and 
can be justified on no other ground. By 
no other agency can the schools do so 
much to inculcate the love of liberty, 
truth, patriotism, piety, patience, rcvci^ 
ence, philanthropy, fortitude and all vir- 
tues, or to subdue all passions — to "hold 
fast to the man and to awe tite beast," 
as Emerson puts it — as by the right use 
of the right kind of books. Tlie text- 
books merely inform. Good literature 
inspires to fuller life. 

I, therefore, most earnestly recommend 
legislation to encourage the smaller dis- 
tricts to establish and aid them to main- 
tain suitable school libraries. Such legis- 
lation may well take the form of a small 
annual appropriation to every district 
which first does something for itself, 
whether by appropriation of district 
funds by the directors or by any of the 
means now so much in vogue, or both, 
an<I should, of course, be conditioned 
upon the selection of the books purchased 
from an authorized list, and the making 
of specific priivision for their care. 

A bill has likewise been introduced in 
accordance with this idea. Such a stat- 
ute. I am sure, would be followed within 
a year by definite provision in more than 
half ihc county institutes for instruction 
in the selection and right use of 3 school 
libran.-. Nothing is more needed. 



ART AND E 

JuJIN E 

K country's art, like all its other de- 
velopments, must be based primarily 
upon the characteristics of its people. 
Where all are judges of art, great art- 




DUCATION.* 

. Cljkrkk. 

isis arise, just as great warriors among 
nations of soldiers, so that until the com- 
mon people know the language of art 
and can comprehend the meaning of line 



and color and form, the artist is as 
much out of place and as little to be 
looked for as a ^cat autlior would be 
among a people ignorant of reading. 

Nor has it ever been otherwise. The 
history of art is the history of peoples. 
Nor is there anything little or common 
in the eyes of art. The people thai pro- 
duced great buildings, fine paintings 
and noble statues had also the most ex- 
quisite household utensils. Their com- 
monest articles, whose fragile beauty 
has outlasted the centuries, to-day, with 
subtle grace and perfect form, tease the 
cj-es of the artist and challenge in vain 
our most skilled artisans to reproduce 
tbem. The antique Eastern dish of 
burned clay is held by the modem con- 
noisseur as of more worth than its 
weight in silver, yet it was once in as 
humble and universal use as the com- 
monest crtxikery of our kitchens. 

Great collections, musetims, art gal- 
leries, much as they may contribute to 
the self-satisfaction of cliques ajid cities, 
will be of the slightest possible value 
and barren of results, either upon the in- 
dustries o£ the people or their art cul- 



ture, so long as drawing is not generally 
understood. 

Whoever succeeds in having all the 
public school children of the country 
properly trained in elementary drawing 
will have done more to advance the man- 
ufactures of the country and more to 
make possible the art culture of the peo- 
ple than could be accomplished by the 
establishment of a hundred art muse- 
ums without this art training. Just as 
libraries arc worthless to those who can- 
not read, so are art collections to those 
who cannot comprehend them; just as 
all literature is open to him who lias 
learned to read, so is all art to him who 
has learned to draw, whose eye has been 
trained to see and his fingers made facile 
to execute. We have begun at the 
wrong end ; we asked for art galleries 
when we needed drawing schools. But 
the evil is not irremediable. I,et draw- 
ing be generally taught, and our art gal- 
leries and museums, poor as they are, 
will at once grow more and more valu- 
able, for they will then begin to be of 
use. 



COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Bv Jambs Greenwood, 
Sa|>erti) tend cat, KanaasCity. Ho. 



Dr. Baldwin and I passed through 
Scotland county. Mo., on a lecturing lour 
during the summer vacation of i868. 
Our plan was to send out announcements 
two or three weeks in advance, suiting 
that wc would be at a certain church, 
village, town or city on a certain tLile, 
and talk to the people on the "Educa- 
tional Needs of Missouri." The cir- 
culars were lacked up by the postmaster 
or sonic other |>crson in the neighbor- 
hood, and we aiw3>*s had good audiences, 
even in harvest time. 

Wc especially invited the young men 
and young women, school directors, min- 
isters, doctors, and especially those young 
men and women who wished to become 
teachers, to he present. 

Wc spoke in the evening, except on 
Sundays, when Dr. Baldwin preached 
(which he called "bushwhacking") in 



the forenoons, and I lectured on moral 
education in the aftenioons. For si,x 
summers we traveled hundreds of miles 
through the counties of north Missouri 
during each v.nc-ition, talking to the peo- 
ple. I carried a small hammer, tacks 
and nails, and I nailed up hundreds of 
circulars along the public roads, so that 
wc could be tracked by them alone. Some 
of the other professors traveled and lec- 
tured. It was on one of these trips 
through Scotland coimty that we came 
to a schoolhouse where four cornfields 
cornered at the intersection of two 
roads. Dr. Baldwin sat in his bug^ in 
the shade of the trees while I went to the 
schoolhouse to see the teacher, leave some 
circulars, and inquire if she knew of any 
young persons in that neighborhood who 
mtended to go to school. The little chil- 
dren were off some distance from the 
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scfaoolhousc, playing along the road in 
tile shade of the trees, but not so noisy 
as thirty or forty youngsters arc likely 
to be at noon time. It was nearly 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. As soon as the 
children saw me coming they hastened 
to meet me before I could get to the 
schoolhousc. I imagined that sonictliiiig 
had happenetl that caused the Ic-icher tu 
dismiss schonl. but all the children came 
forward, and when one of them said, 
"Mister, you won't go up to the school- 
housc. will you?" I said. "VVliy?" Then 
several replied, "Our teacher's beau came 
to see her last niglit, and she sal up late, 
and now she is asleep, and we want to 
play!" I asked the teacher's name and 
the name of the schoolhousc, and then 
told them that I would not wake her; 
but I walked to the schoolhousc, entered 
noiselessly, and left a written message 
£nd package of circulars for her. Then 
I dipped away without arousing her. 
Poor girl, she liad found the duties of 
the day too exacting to keep awake dur- 
ing the hot noon hour in July I The 
cluldren asked me "if I waked her," and 
I said. "No, she is tired out, but you tell 
her that Mr. Greenwood called to see 
her." 

The last coimtry school I visited was 
in -April. 1899. The teacher had a room 
fi!Ie<l with children. When I entered a 
class of eight little boys and girls were 
reading in the second reader, and they 
read tlieir lesson well. The teacher had 
teen teaching them somewhat beyond 
uhat the grade teachers would under- 
take with pupils of corresponding attain- 
mtnts- 

Shc asked me if I would like to hear a 
grammar exercise, and I told her that I 
should be delighted to hear it. She then 
said: "Class, what is a noun?" They 
raised their hands and the answer was 
correct, according to Ki'a'iinia'". Then 
she called upon different members of her 



class to name some nouns. Each men- 
tioned two or three objects as nouns. 

After the questions and replies had 
been given I asked her to let rac question 
the class. She was gtad to do so. The 
little fellows stood up squarely on thctr 
feet with lieads thrown back, ready to be 
questioned. I began with a boy 7 years 
old by asking him if he had ever seen a 
noun. He said, "Yes, sir, I saw one tbc 
other day." I said, "Where was it?" 
He replied, "Up a tree." "What was it 
doing up there?" "It was hopping 
around." "Well, did it hop up or down?" 
"It hopped up and down both, and it 
sometimes hopped around." "What else 
was it doing besides hopping up and 
down and around?" "It was picking up 
something every little bit." "What was 
it picking up?" "I did not know, but I 
think bugs and ants." "What color waa 
this noun?" "It was black and red and 
white." "What do you think it was?" 
I asked. He replied, "I think it was a 
sap-sucker, but it may have been a young 
woodpecker." After this choice bit 01 
information had been obtained, all the 
httle children in the room wanted to tell 
mt; of nouns they had seen, but I changed 
tite current of their thoughts into aa- 
othi-r direction by requesting the teacher 
to write her name on the blackboard, 
which she did in a plain even, hand. I 
asked them, "\Vhat is a noun?" They 
responded correctly. "Now," I said, as 
the teacher stood near me, "which is 
your teacher, the name on the lioard," 
pointing to it, "or Miss Jackson?" (for 
that was her name). "Miss Jackson is 
our teacher." they said. "Now, which 
is the noun?" AH said, "Her name." 
and thus they got a clear glimpse of the 
di*ffercncc between an object and the 
name given to an object, and I left the 
subject to find its way through the tcach- 
er"; mind. — Educational Review. 



A GREAT NEW MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION. 
By Walter H. Pace. 



If one were obliged to say what sub- 
ject, apan from our great industrial ac- 
tivity, is now uppermost in the minds of 
thougluful men, he would say Education. 



It IS the season when a very large part 
of the population visits schools and col- 
leges, when gifts to them arc added up 
and announced, and wVvtTv '^^'hAft. <k>K- 
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dence is given both of the earnestness 
an-I of the diffusion of interest in the 
subject. 

It wou!d be an impressive spectacle, 
if one could ,«e at a glance the whole 
prodipous educational activity in the 
land. The colleges never before had so 
large an attendance; nor the professional 
ischoob, except the schools of theologj'; 
nor the technical schools; nor the public 
schools. But more impressive than the 
mere magnitude of the work is the un- 
doubted improvement in method and the 
very great extension of special forms of 
work — the development of technical edu- 
cation for instance, and the wonderfully 



rapid extension of manual and industrial 
training (as a matler of mind-culture 
as well as liand-culturc). This last in- 
deeil is the most striking single fact in 
present educational progress. It seems 
to have iK'cn clearly ttcinonstrated that 
pupils who arc taught to do things with 
their hands do belter work also with 
their mind? than those who do not have 
manual training. Tlie most noteworthy 
movement in educ-itional work in the near 
future scenis likely to be based on this 
fact. It is a movement straight toward 
common .«icnse and toward the strengjth- 
ening of democratic character. — World's 
Work. 



A NEW WORK IN EDUCATION. 



In the latest number of The Educa- 
tional Review, llie editor of that alert 
periodical calls attention to the new du- 
ties in the direction of education that 
■re laid upon the government of the • 
United States by the acquisition of the 
Philippities and Porto Rico. It is true 
that these duties are of the same nature 
as those imposed in Alaska and the In- 
dian territory; but tliey are on so mudl 
ilarger a scale that the inadequate means 
employed become more plainly inef- 
fective. 

This question was Liken up at the ses- 
sion of the National Educational Asso- 
-riation at Cliarleston last July, and a 
jmmendation was made for the re- 
organization of the Bureau of Education 
in such manner as to meet the new situ- 
ation. The association urged that the 
bureau should be erected into a depart- 
ment on a plane with the Department of 
Labor. This The Kdncational Review 
regards as premature action, which may 
"wisely he {jostponwl until public opin- 
ion on the subject is better informed and 
uore clearly formulated." All that is 
•immediately required, in its opinion, is 
provision for two divisioiB in the bureau, 
one of statistics and reports, to do sub- 
stantially the w-^rk now done ; the other 
,;(>f 8uper\-i5ion and administration, to 
<t up the general oversight of the 
chool systems in Alaska, the Indian ler- 
rrforf, and the new dependencies. This 



MTould involve the appointment of an 
assistant comnitssiorier for each of the 
divisions .and a decent appropriation for 
the salary- of the commissioner, which is 
now only $3,000. The total present ap- 
propriation for the bureau is but $I00,-| 
000. The Review thinks that tlic bureau 
could be prepared to take up the begin- 
ning of the new work satisfactorily for 
twice that sum. 

Wc do not question that this is the 
logical outcome of the situation created 
by the extension of the sovereignly of 
the United Slates and the assumption of 
new responsibilities, of which that re- 
lating to schools is certainly among the 
most serious. Indeed, it may be said that 
the proper dealing with the schools is the 
absolute condition precedent to any rea- 
sonable and lasting solution of the po- 
litical problems presented to us. It is 
too late in the day to urge that the agen- 
cies for doing this cannot he provided 
wiUiout violating the traditions of the 
government as to centralization. No 
government can be conducted vigorously, 
wisely and safely on traditions only, 
when the actual situation no longer con- 
forms to them. It is as consistent to or- 
ganise the N.itional Bureau of Educa- 
tion so as to handle the work of educa- 
tion as it was tn create a federal commis- 
sion to deal with questions growing out 
of interst-ite commerce. Our forefathers 
did not foresee the need of American 



schools m tbc antipodes any more than 
they foresaw American railways lo the 
Pacific coast. 

Nor can there be any reasonable ques- 
tion o£ llie ad%-antage — tht imperative 
need, indeed — of a careful cenira! supcr- 
\-i<<on and administration of education. 
It 15 true thai the conditions differ wide- 
ly from Alaska to Lui-on and from Pono 
Rico to Mindanao, and gjcat respect 
should be paid to individual or face 



characteristics as they develop. But 
there is, nevertheless, a science of edu- 
cation. That is lo say. tlicre ii a body 
(>f digested knowledge whicli is general- 
ized, which furnishes guidance for al) 
work, and cannot be disregarded in any. 
Tlie Bureau of Education has done much 
to promote the evolution of this science. 
and, properly recopiizcd, can do mticli 
in its application. — New York TirrKS Sat- 
urday Review. 



IS TEACHING NARROWING? 

llv .'Vl.UERT LeO.N.\IU>, 
PrcMideot MtchiKan Normal Scbool. 



The question whether teaching lias a 
narrowing effect upon the intellectual 
range and sympathies of those who de- 
vxite their lives to tlic work of instruction 
in school or college is generally atiswcred 
in the affirmative. But there has never 
seemed to us any reason for the belief 
that the reflex influence of teaching is 
more likely to be narrowing than that of 
law or medicine or theolog)-. Some 
teachers, it is true, even early in their 
career, show unmistakable evidences of 
arrested mental and professional de- 
velopment- Others sliow themselves pe- 
dantic or conceited, with a contracted 
intellectual horizon. All tliis is jxithetic 
enough. But it remains to be proved in 
most cases that these deplorable effects 
are due wholly to the reflex influence of 
teaching. It is our own conviction that 
the real cause for tliis narrowness of in- 
leilectual sympathy is to he found in 
bck of caiiacity for growth and in the 
barrenness of the environment in which 
the intellectual ideals of those teachers 
were formcti who show signs of the nar- 
rowing influence of the teacher's life. 
For just as there arc some minds that 
are knowledge-proof, so there are some 
intellects tliat seem to lie devnid of that 
stale of receptivity tliat marks the broad- 



ly educated man. There arc teachers in 
school and college whose range of vision 
seems never to enlarge. In spite of the 
liberalizing influence of a course of study 
in a higher institution of learning, wc 
now and then find coHege-hred teachers 
who set up (heir own narrowness as the 
standnrtl for tlie rest of the world, and 
who confuse their own small conceptions 
of the significance uf life with llie divine 
revelation of the truth. Openness to 
iTuIli. the desire to know the best tliat 
has been thought and done, freedom from 
bias, arc the invariable marks of tlwt 
largeness of character which distin- 
guishes the man of culture, and it is not 
surprising that among teachers there are 
found men and women who have come 
to identify their own circumscribed hori- 
zon with the outermost bounds of the 
universe-. That insuffrnihic conceit and 
satisfied sel f •assurance which now and 
then arc found intensified in the teaching 
profession can just as easily be found in 
other vocations, for there arc shriveled 
souls in all professions. It has always 
seemed to us. however, that the con- 
ditions of the teacher's life arc such as 
to bring a richer and fuller intellectual 
life as the vears increase. 



OUR COLOR SUPPLEMENT. 
Edward B. Clark. 



THE ROBIN. 

Th« golden rod many people think 
should be named as the nalional flower 
because of its wide dislribution. The 
robin for the same reason might be 
named as the national bird. The robin's 
ringing spring song, his confiding ways 
and his marked colors liave made him 
known throughout the country'. He has 
tlie characteristics which make our ideal 
American citizen. He is a cheerful and 
patient laborer, a good husband and 
father and is bra%*e in defense of robin 
right. 

The early American settlers gave old 
country names to some of our birds be- 
cause of fancied resemblances to the 
songsters tltey knew at home. It was 
in this way that our robin was named. 
As a maltcr of fact, he is not a robin, 
but a true thnwh. In many ways, how- 
ever, he is unhke his brother thrushes, 
and sufficient excuse might be found to 
put htm in another family. The song of 
the robin contains the essence of good 
cheer. The songs of the thrushes are 
tinged with melancholy. The robin is 
our own familiar friend. The thrushes 
treat us as strangers. 

The robin and the bluebird are rivals 
for the honor of being the harbinger of 
spring. Tlicy both arrive early from 
the southland and it is not a rare oc- 
currence to hear the notes of both birds 
before the snowdrifts have melted in the 
fields. Occasionally the robin remains in 
the north all winter, seeking the shelter 
of a warm, close- grnwing cedar swamp. 
When he stays his food consists largely 
of the cedar iierrics, a diet that is varied 
slightly with the larva: of the larger in- 
sects. Fn the siunmer earth wonns form 
the greater part of his food, though he 
has a well-known weakness for fruit. 
This habit of fruit eating at rimes gets 
the robin into the lad graces of the 
farmer. Tt is only fair to say that the 
good tliat the bird does outweighs the 
evil. 

The robin's mate wears a dress that 
is a sulwlucd color copy of her husband's 
altire. Sometimes the pair will bring 
ijp three brood* of young in a single sea- 



son in the mud and dry grass nest which 
they fearlessly place wiUiin sight of our 
windows. 

THE MEADOWLARK. 

Tlie scientist tells us that tlie meadow- 
lark, like the robin, was not baptized 
aright. In truth, the bird is not a lark 
at all, but a starling. Nevertlieless it aJ- 
wa)'s will be a mcadowlark to the peo- 
ple, for its haunts and habits of life make 
the name fitting. 

In the parts of the country where the 
mcadowlark is not molested it is a fairly 
familiar bird. In the spring while hunt- 
nig with his mate for a nest site, the 
male meadowlark slops work occasion- 
ally to mount a fence post and utter his 
clear, sweet, whi.stling note. He sings 
to his sitting mate until the yoimg ap- 
pear and then song is forgotten In the 
labor of providing for a hungry family. 
An attempt was made recently in the 
Illinois legislature to put the meadow- 
lark on the game list. Tlie farmer mem- 
bers said that the bird was too good a 
friend to be shot for pot pics and the 
bill never went beyond a first reading. 

Meadowiarks are hardy birds and some 
of them remain north in favorable lo- 
calities all through the winter. The 
flight of the bird, with its alternate 
flapping and sailing, makes il look like 
a miniature prairie chicken. It is al- 
most entirely insecti^-orous in habit. 
The numbers of grasshoppers destroyed 
by the mcadowlarks in the course nf a 
season are almost lieyond computation. 
In parts of the south in wiiuer tlve 
meadow larks cluinge their tuibits to some 
e.\lent and the northern visitor often is 
surprised to see flocks of the birds feed- 
ing in the woods. 

The mcadowlark. like its cousin 
blackbirds, is a walker. This character- 
istic, taken with the bird's striking col- 
oring, make easy Its identification. It 
tKSts upon tlie ground in a place where 
a grass roof is obtainable. The white 
eggs with their cinnamon spots arc laid 
about the middle of May. and a month 
later the young arc to be seen foraging 
through the fields. 
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OF TREES AND NATURE STUDY. 



Br JUI.1A E. RoGEKS, 
ConuU Unlrentltj. 
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'I am sorry for you." wrole the out- 
going teacher to li«r successor. "Tbc 
past year will always be a nightmare 
to me. Maybe you have more endur- 
ance tlian I. But I warn you before- 
hand (hat the Ilyrcanian deserts and tbc 
vasty wilds of wide Arabia can furnish 
no horde more awesome than the httlc 
savages you will find in Room 7. I 
wish you joy of them 1" 

This note introduced the new teacher 
to her charge. She showed it to me at 
the close of the sunmier Institute, and 
asked me what work she should attempt 
in Nature Study. I said: "Take 
trees. A half-grown boy wants nunly 
subjects, and he wants to tackle them 
manwise. Trees have bigness, and 
strength, and a fine air of lofty indif- 
ference. These quaUtics challenge the 
attention and admiration of boys." 

There was a. look in her eyes that I 
■fiked. "Write mc at the end of the year, 
■will you, all about it?" She promised 
giadly. and we strparalcd. During the 
next vacation 1 got a letter, and I quote 
from it: 

"They weren't Hyrcanians at all." 
she wrote, "they were just boys! They 
<!id take my breath away at first, but their 
mental attitude was so natural and sincere 
that we came to an understanding at the 
very oauet. But they were so rough- 
and-lnmhly in every way that I couldn't 
lielp worrying. 

One day I was walking alone up in 
the hit) country, and I found an oozy 
lank where a brook had its beginning. 
It crept along for some distance under 
a band of fresh green grass; then, sud- 
denly declaring itself, it dimpled in the 
sun as it wound its way among the 
sedges. Farther down it became im- 
|iat*ent of obdacles and narrow liniilj. 
and flttng itself gnimhlirgly over a 
rocky precipice. I coukln't go any 
farther, but down yonder in the vaUcy 
I saw it flowing— deep, placid and d<- 
OOroos, oa its way to join the brimming 

riTCT- 

my lesson spread out in a 




parable. I said to my restive soul, That 
class of yours is like this brook. I'hosc 
boys were Jamies and Harrys in the pri- 
mar>' room — dear little fellows, in ruf- 
fled shirt waists. Tiicy will eventually 
turn into sedate Jame'sfs and Henrys. 
Just now they arc Jims and Wa«*j— fit- 
tie Niagaras, as it were. Yon thrifty 
farmer makes this waterfall turn his 
grindstone. Are you bright enough to 
take a hint?' 

I remember that for the first lesson 
wc platted the school yard, and found 
out what the trees were. We did it at 
recess time. Nobody was obliged to 
come, but they all did. Curiosity soon 
gave place to hiierest. Those wtio came 
to scoff remained to pray.' 

O, well, ihey began lo learn a new lan- 
guage — the sign language of the woods 
— and they liked it. It was a great sur- 
prise to them to find that the buds were 
made in summer for the next .season's 
growth, and that you could always tell 
an oak from other trees by the leaf scars. 
Those doubting little Thomases had to 
pull the leaves off before they were con- 
vinced tiiat the scars had anything to do 
with leaves. I let them work out tbc law 
of leaf and branch arrangement, ami 
learn that buds and leaf scars tell the for- 
ester a truer story than the leaves do. 

How we did enjoy the study of the 
age of trees I Tlie new twigs, with thctr 
leaves on. were an exsy proposition. But 
the little ridgy bands grew more and 
niorc obscure <.■« the older wood, and wc 
couldn't be sure for more than three oc 
four years back. Tbc hardest case was 
a wily old apple tree in a fence comer, 
which utterly refused to tell her agel 
After this puzzle, we went toabc^gyhoJ- 
low fringed with willows. There were 
trees little and big. with their varying 
ages writ large cm lasty stem and branch. 
It was a luppy thought to go. It re- 
stored confidence. 

From llie willows we learned some- 
thing of the natural preferences of trees. 
Alders and eottonwoods were as thirrtv 
as the willows. Vka VtA u% ^o toA 
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what trees liked Iwttcr the upland soil. 
which grew beat in deep loam — wliich 
didn't mind a sandy soil or stiff clay. 

Wc teamed why oaks cover a hillside, 

while maples scatter more, by seeing 

[ acorns drop and roll down hill, and by 

, finding with them the winged samaras 

of distant maple trees, all sprouting and 

taking root. 

Here on the soft forest floor we sat 
and talked of many things. I had al- 
way.s warned to give a lecture on Nat- 
ural Selection ! This was my opportun- 
ity The dead and dying among lljc liv- 
ing — the struggle for existence — had 
ample proofs among leaves, twigs, 
branches and trees. And 1 could not 
have asked for a more interested, dis- 
criminating and intelligent audience. 

Here endeth direct quotation from 
that precious letter. It was very long. 



And people do not read long articles in 
siunmcr. 

The kinds of timber; the uses of each ; 
tlie meaning of the rings and loiots and 
grain in wood; llic doings in the logging 
camp, the saw mill and the factory: — 
such weighty matters fillf*! the winier 
with delightful lessons; and chapters read 
from Thoreau, Burroughs and the "Bal-i 
lads of Robin Hood" came in to brighten 
the end of many a drab, unpleasant day. 

In the spring they watched with de- 
light the unfolding of buds into leaf and 
blossom and fniit. The miracle of re- 
tuniing spring aroused new feelings. A 
sense of ihc majesty and mj-sicry of life 

touched each one. 

« • ■ t « • 

To point a moral would be allowable 
al the end of this tale. But I think it 
would be presumptuous. Those who 
have read thus far liave found it. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



The New York Uktversity Co.vvo- 

CATIOIC. 

The thirty-ninth University convo- 
ition is to be held in the Senate cham- 
er at Albany July l, 2 and 3. Monday 
evening there arc to be short addresses 
from Chancellor Upson, V ice-Chancel- 
lor Doanc, Regents I»rd and McKel- 
way. The annual address Tuesday 
evening is to be given by President 
William Herbert Perrj- Faunce, of 
Brown University. .A.t the three main 
sessions the theme for discussion is, 
"Present Tendencies in Education" — 
i. c.. tendencies in education in the United 
States at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Tuesday morniug at 9:30 Prof. El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown, of the University 
of California, is to give the opening ad- 
dress on "Present Tendcndc'^ in .Sec- 
ondary Education." Superintendent 
William H. Maxwell, uf New York city: 
George H. Locke, editor of the School 
RevicTv, University of Chicago; Super- 
intendent Charles B. Gilbert, of Roches- 
ter; Principal Fred \'an Dusen. of the 
Ogdensburg Free .■\cademy; Superin- 
tendent A. B. Blodgctt, of Syracuse; 
Principal James Winne, of Poughkeep- 
sMi, and others arc to discuss this sub- 



ject. TIjc opening address on "Present 
Tendencies in Higher Education" will 
be given by G. Stanley Hall. Qark Uni- 
versity ; President Stryker, of Hamil- 
ton College : President Rush Rhces, of 
the University of Rochester; Mr. Har- 
court, the Minister of Education for On- 
tario; President Raymond, of Union 
University; A. E. Winship, editor of 
the Journal of Education, and others 
will speak on this question. 

Wednesday morning Dean John But- 
ler Johnson, of llic College of Mechanics 
and Engineering, University of Wiscon- 
sin, gives the opening address <m "Pres- 
ent Tendencies in Technical and Pro- 
fessional Education." He is to lie fol- 
lowed by President George B. Stewart, 
of the Auburn Tfieological Seminary; 
Dr. Bayard Holmes, Secretary of the 
Association of AnKrican Medical Col- 
leges; Principal Percy 1. Bugbee, of the 
Oneonta Normal School, and others. 
Convocation will close with the report 
on necrology bv C. W. Bardeen. editor 
of the School Bulletin. 

The American Ikstitute of IksthiJc- 

TION. 

The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion will hold its seventy-first annual 
convention at Saratoga, N. \'.. July 5 ta 
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8. The pTOgraiimie will consist of ad- 
dresses by men prominent in public and 
professional life, and of papers by ac- 
knowledged experts upon topics which 
are engaging' llic attention of our fore- 
most educators. Music will be a promi- 
nent feature of the various sessions. 
The order of exercises will be published 
later and will be mailed to any one ap- 
plying to the secretary. The president 
of the institute is WiUiam F. Bradbury, 
of Cambridge, Mass., and the secretary 
Frank W. Whitney, of Waieriown, 
Mass. 

The National Educational .Associa- 
tion. 

The National Educational .Associa- 
tion, organized in 1S57 as the National 
Teachers' Association and reorganized 
in 1871 under its present name, will 
hold its fortieth annual convention at 
Detroit July 8 to 12, 1901. This asso- 
ciation is now the largest educational 
oi^nization in the world, its member- 
ship reaches an annual average of over 
10,000 members, of whom 2,500 are per- 
manent active members, embracing lead- 
ing educators of every slate. 

ITic organization of this association 
includes eighteen departments, as fol- 
lows: The National Council; Kinder- 
garten : Elementary ; Secondary ; 
Higher ; Normal : Superintendence : 
Manual: Art; Music; Business; 
Child-Sttjdy; Physical; Science; School 
Administration ; Librarj- ; Deaf, Blind 
and Feeble-Mindcd; Indian Education. 
At the annual convention there arc eight 
general sessions of the entire associa- 
tion and two sessions of each depart- 
ment — except the National Council, 
which holds six sessions, and the De- 
partment of Superintendence, which 
holds no session at this time, since its 
annual meeting occurs in February — 
making in all forty-six separate sessions, 
each with a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme, besides various committee 
meetings and round-table gatherings. 
About 150 papers on educational topics 
wni be presented by as many of the 
prominent educators of the coimtry, who 
will be selected by the president of the 
association and tlie several department 
idents. Each paper in the depart- 



ment sessions will be open for discussion 
by the members present. 

The president of the association is 
Prof. James M. Green, of New Jersey; 
the secretary is President Irwin Shepard, 
of Minnesota. 

PROGRAM OF GENERAL SESSIONS. 
Tubsoay Aptebkook, Julv 9. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME- 
HU Excellency, Hon. A. T. Buss, Governor 

of Miction. 
Hon. Delos Fall, Male superintendent of pttfa- 

lic instruction. L^n^ing, Micb. 
Hon. W. C SlAYauRV. Mayor of Detroit. 
President James B. Anooo., University of 

Micltigui, Aon Arbor, Mich. 
Superintendent W\lss C. MAitnyoALc. city 
schooU, Detroit. 

RESPONSES— 

Hoo. RjCBAKD Hahcouxt. Minister of Educa- 
tion. Toronto. Oni. 

Superintendent R. (j. BooNE, city schools. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Note — Active members will raeci at their rc- 
SDcctivc state headquartcrf. or at other 
placet to be announced in the general pro- 
gxam, at S-3o p. m. Tuesday, July 9, to 
select nominees for the general Nominat- 
ifig commiltM. 

WCDNeSDAV MORKIKO, JOLV ttt 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

I. What is a Fad?— F. Loris Souwk, »uperln- 
tcndcnt of city Kbools, St Lonifr. Mo. 

a. Is tbc Curriculuni Ovcrcrowded?^ — ^J. H. 
Vak Sickle, superintendent of sdioda, 
Baltimore, Md. 

3. How Early May Hand Wofk Be Made « 
Part of Sc^ooI Woric?— Chas. R. Rich- 
Asss, director of Manual Training Depart- 
ment. Teachers College, Olumbia Uni- 
vtTt'Uy, New Yorie city. 
DiscufEicm. by Wu. K. Fowuct, stale coper* 
tntenrlenl of public: instruction, Lincoln. 
Neb . and Ww. M. Davidson, luperiniend- 
Mil of city schools. Topcka. Kans. 

AppDinimenI of Committee on Nominatioiu. 

TuuKsoAV MoRMiMc. July ii, 
ECONOMICS AND EDUCATION. 

1. Social Science snd the Curriculum^ Profes- 
sor Geo. E. Vikci-vt, University ol Chi- 
cago. 111. 

a. Common Essentials in Economics — Pro- 
fessor JoHK Huston Fixley, PriiKctOD 
Uniwiiiiy. N, J. 

3. Economics in tlie Public Schools— Gcgmsb 
GuKToit. pmidcnt. Institute of Social 
Economics, Union Square, New York city. 

EvsKiKC Auonssis. 

PredidentN Addret*— The Duty of the Nation- 
al Educational Atsociatiim in Shaping 
Public Educational Opinion — ^J. M. GmH, 
PrestdeiK of the National EdtKatiooal '- 
todaiion. Trenton, N. ]. 



Progress in Education — Bishop Johk Lak- 

CASTKR SPAtrutisr.. Peoria. HI. 
Some ui Otir Misiakcs — Principal Gixutce M. 

Gkant. Qumd's UmvcrMi)-. Kingston. 

Out . Can 
Our Naiional Flower — Edka Dcak pBOcnn, 

Sooth FnminKham, Mass. 
The School and ttie Library — pRCDeucK M. 

OtUNnF.1*, librarian of ihc Public Library. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
The Relation of Music to Life — Thomas 

WuiT«Kr SusETTB, University of the Stale 

o£ New York, New York city. 

DEPARTMENTS OF KIN'DERGARTEN 
EDUCATION AND CHILD STUDY. 

Joint Sessions in Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Churcli, 

KINOOICABTEN DEP.UirMEUT. 

Miss EvKLYW HoLuns, Charleston, S. C. 

President 

Mi»» CAiuM.iitK M. C. HJ»ar, Mt. Wash- 
ington. Md l^icfPrtsidtnt 

Miss Anmk Laws. Cincinnati. Ohio. Secretary 

CHILD STUaV DEI>ARTMENT. 

Tbomas p. BAiLiy, Jr.. Cliicnso, Ml.Presidtnt 
Miss Markin Browk, New Oilcans. La. 

yUf-Presideitt 

Mam'kui J. Hqluks, Nonnal. UL-.S/erelary 

WCDKESSAV AfTERNOOW, JULY 10, 

Central Tofic for Bath Seiji»nt— Rhythm of 
Work and Phy. 



1, President"* Address— Work and PlaJ^— 

Tuos. P. Bailey, Jr. president. Depart- ^ 
ment of Child fkudy; aMictant professor of ■ 
pedagogT, University of Chicago. 

2. Work and Play (or llic Kindergarten Cliild 

— Mrs. Alice H. Putmam, superintendent 
of Chicago Froebel Association. Chicago, 
111. 

3. Work and Play for the Child of the Ele- 

mentary School— Miss Chaslotte M. 
PowE. supervisor of primar>- grades, city 
schools, Columbia. S. C. 

4, Work and PUy in Adolescence — M. V. 

O'SitKA. professor of the wieace and art 
uf njucation, University of Witcoosin. 

Thursday ArmiHooK, jt,xv ii, 

1. (Subject to Iw supiilted)— Miss EfELYK 

Hmues. president. Kinderganec Depart- 
ment. N. t. A.; director. South Carols 
Kindergarten Training School, Charleston, 
S. C. 

2. Paper (to be supplied). 

3. Rhythm in the Kindergarten with Illustra- 

tion.s from Experience^- Mrs. Ethel Roe 
LiNCGKF.K, director in Giicago Kindergar- 
ten InGtilutc. Chicago, 111. 

4. General discussion of papers at both ses- 

sions. 
Note— A Parents' Conference will be held on 
Friday afternoon, July I3, at which many 
dittinguishcd teachers wilt be pretcnt and 
take part in the infonnsl discussions. 



SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 



KANSAS. 

Kansas state nonnal. summer eession, Em- 
tuiria. June 6-Aug. 7. Address Fres. A. fL 
Taylor. Emporia. 

Campbell university, Holton. sununer Latin 
school. Write D. H. Strong, principal. 

NEW YOKK. 

Cliauiauciua Auctnbly. Cliautautiua. July 3- 
Aug. 39. Address Chautauqua Assembly, Cen- 
craJ Offices. Oeveland. O, 

Cbamplatn summer school (Roman Cath- 
olic). Plattftburg. July 3-Aug. 2y. 

Catholic summer school of America. Cliff 
Ha%-en, Jiily J-Sept. 6. Secretary's office, 542 
infth Avenue. JJ, Y. 

Columbia univer>;ity. New York, July 8< 
'Aue. 16. 

New York university, summer courses, July 
8-AuR. 16. Address Marshall S. Brown. Uni- 
versily Heights, New York city. 

New York state department of public in- 
Mmction. summer in.<iiiiutc. Chautauqua. July 
8-36. P. M. Hull, comluctor: Thousand Island 
Park. July 8-26, C A. Sl«vcr. conductor. 

Public Industrial An School. Pliiladelphia. 
summer session at Sarauac Lake Address 
J. Liberty Tadd. 319 N. j^kJ street, Philadel- 
phia. 

CoriKll University, summer school, Ithaca. 
Jfir s-Ang. lb. 



BMlogkal Laboratory of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, Qo\d Spring 
Harbor, Long Island, July 3-Awg. 24- Address 
V. W. Hooper, 502 Fulton street. Brooklyn, 
or C. B. Davenport. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 

ILLINOIS. 

LoogK-ood summer school. Loogwood, Chi- 
cago. Avg. 5-3,1. Address 933Z Propped Avc„ 
Long wood, Chicago. 

Northern Illinois Stale normal school. De 
Kalb. June a4-jiily 26. 

Gale^^tiurg, Kindergarten normal school, 
summer »ession, June 3-28. Radd A. Robert- 
sou, secretary-. 

New School of Methods, Chicsso. July 17- 
Aug, 3. Address American Book Company, 
Ch'cago. 

.Annour Insliiuie of Technology, Chicago. 
June 3-.\ug. 3. Address dean of the Technical 
College. 

lIlitKiis Medical College, summer schooL 
Chicago. H, H. Brown. M. D., Secretary. 

Northwestern University Woii>cn*s Medical 
School. Chicago, July 2. Send for catalog 
■W." 

National summer school, Chicago, July S- 
20. Write Ginn & Co.. 378 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 

Standard School of Oratory, 1005 Sicinway 
Uall, Otkago, July t. 



Nonliem IlltnoU Siatr n»fmal school, sum- 
mer testion. DelCalb, June 34-Jnly 26l 

Illinois Stale Normal University. Normal, 
lit., (utnnwr Mfvion, June lo-july 1$. 

Nonbwcstern Uciversiiy. Evanston, July 9- 



jO. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 



Snntraer School of Art, IpEwich, July t- 
Ang. i- Address Anfaur W. Dow. Ipswich. 

Amheni CoIIe|t« Library, Summer School o( 
Ubrary Economy. AmhcrU, July iS-Aug. 16. 
W. L Fletcher, Librarian. 

State normal school, Ilyannis. July 9. W. 
A. Baldwin. Principal. 

The New EnstaiKl CotiMnatory of Music. 
Boston. July p-26. 

American Institute of Normal Methods, sum- 
mer Mhools: Conservatory of Mu«ic. Boston; 
Prcsideui. Edfar O. Silver, 20 E. igth St.. 
New York. _ -v «" . 

Harvard Universily. Summer School of Arts 
and Sciences, Cambridge, July 5-Aug. 13. J. 
h, Love clerk. 

Marth&s Vineyard sitrnmcr institute, Cottage 
Oly. July 9, term* o( (our and five weeks. 
W. A. Mowry. Hvdc Park, president. 

Dartmouth College summer »ehool, July 5- 
Aug. 3. r. W. D. Wortbra, director. 

IOWA. 

Slate University of Iowa. Iowa Gty, summer 
(csnoti, June 17-July 37. Address dean of 
sammer session, Iowa City. 

Drake Uni\-ersity. Dcs Moines, summer 
Litin school. Write Charles O. Denny. 

Ott summer schooJ of oratory. Des Moines. 
Address E. A. Ott. 

OHIO. 

Mount Union College, Alliance. Jtme 25- 
An. 9. J. L. Shunk, secretary. 

Otterbein Univctsiij-. Wcsterville. June 18- 
July 30. T. J. Saiulers. president. 

WoOMcr Univcr>iily. summer school, Woos- 
ter. June 18-Aug. Q. John Howard Dickason, 
Nelson Sauvain, principals. 

MICMtGAN. 

UniTerstty of Michigsn. snirmier session, 
Ann Arbor, June af-Aug. 9. Address E. H. 
Meii^l. Ann Arbor. 

Ferris' snminer school. Big Rapids. May 30- 
Aug. 3. 

Benton Harbor College, sunrmcr session. 
Benton Harbor. May 37-.\u2 6. Principal. 
G. J. Edpumbe. 

Grand Rapid.^ Kindersartcn .\s9(»ciation. 
Grand Rapids, July S-Aug. ja Address Clara 
Wheeler, 2j Fountain street, Grand Rapids. 



XORTH CAROLINA. 

University of North Carolina, June 17-July 6. 

Asheville summer scliool and conservatory. 
July s-Aug. 24. George L. Ilackncv, secretary. 
COLORADO. 

Denver Normal and Preparatory School, 
suinmer session, Denver, June lO-July li Fred 
Dick, Supt. 

University of Denver summer school. June 
13'July 2j. Address Herbert A. Howe, dean. 
University Park. 

CrifKile Creek, Chautauqua, and suimaer 
noimal, July 8-Aug. ao- George J. Blakeley, 
Supt.. Cripple Creek. 

Denver Normal and Preparatory SchcMjl, 
Denver, stnnmer term opens June la Write 
Fred Dick, principal. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Converse College state summer school for 
leachers, SpananbniB. June 30-July r?. Ad- 
dress State SupL J. J. McMihan. Columbia, 
or Pres. B. F. Wilson. Spartanburg. 

Benedict College Stale summer school for 
negro teachers, Columbia. June 30-July 17- 
Address State Supt. John J. HcUahui, Colom- 
bia, or Prof. Ralph Osbom, CotumbiL 

OTHER STATES. 
Fryeburg. Me., school of methods, July 16- 
ap. Address Rev. E. H. Abbott. Fryeburg. Me. 

Phillipsburg. N. J.. High School, summer 
extension courses. July i-Aug. to. H. Bndd 
Howell, director. 

VandcrbilC University, Nashville, Tenn., 
June 24. Address J. T. McGill. Secretary. 

Clarcmont. N. IL. summer institute, July 8- 
Aug. 2. 

University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, June 
24-AuE. 3. D. 5. Kichic, conductor. 

Dakota University, summer school anxj in- 
stitute. Mitchell. S. D-. June i^-July 33. Ad- 
dress W. I. Graham, Mitchell, S. D. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods, Stami- 
ton, Va., July 1-36. E. C Gloss, conductor, 
Lynchburg. Va. 

VatpsraiM College and Nonhem Indiana 
Normal College. Valparaiso. Ind., June il- 
Aog. 8- H. B. Brown, president. 

Vale University Summer School of Forestry. 
Mtlfnrd. Pa. Address Prof. IL S. Graves. 
New Haven, Conn. 

University of Nebraska. Lincoln, Jtme 14- 
July 26. Address H. G. Shcdd. Lincoln. Neb. 

Yellowstone Park, summer school. Address 
Mr*. J, M. Turner. Burlington. Wis. 

Summer School of Science for tlic AUaotic 
Provinces of Canada. Lunenburg, N. S. Ad- 
dress J. D, Seaman. Charkttetown. P, E. L 



Rasd, McNally & Co. 



It is evident that School Readers in 
use a generation ago have had their clay. 
They were scrappy in character and un- 
pedagogic in plan and arrangement, and 
few teachers will regret their departure. 
The reaction against the old-style School 
Readers tirst showed itself in the efTort 
to provide supplementary reading mat- 
ter of a higher educational and literary 
value than tliat found in the regular text- 
books. The demand lo-day, however, is 
for carefully graded elementary readers 
that in themselves meet this growing 
need. In other words, just as we have 
come to believe that childhood is not 
solely a preparation for life, but quite as 
much life itself, so we have come to see 
dearly that school reading should be not 
so much a preparation for literature as a 
study of literature. 

This granted, there still remains, in 
examining a new series of readers, this 
important question, how thoroughly and 
acceptably have tlic editors done their 
work i* The writer has long been of the 
opinion thai the best school readers can- 
not be compiled by professors of eloai- 
tion or literature, but by scholarly, culti- 
vated and sjTniMthetic teachers of chil- 
dren, who have not only a broad knowl- 
edge of literature and a deep love for it. 
but who have also a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the needs of tlie school, and 
especially a keen insight into child na- 
ture and a loving sympathy with it. The 
publishers of the scries of Readers called 
Lights to Literature by Grades" evi- 
dently recognized lliis idea in engaging 
their corps of editors. 

The kind of editorial work that has 
been done upon this series of Readers 
may be indicated by answering two ques- 
tions: 

First, how nearly does this series ap- 
proach the ideal series of reading books 
demanded by the best educational thought 
of the day ; and. 

Second, what would be the educational 
results for a pupil wlio had studied these 
books with a skillful teacher. 

In answer to the first question, the 
books, mechanically considered, meet all 



reasonable requirements. They are es- 
pecially strong in providing reading mat- 
ter of the highest hterary quality. The 
selections seem to be very happily chosen, 
presenting, as they do, malenal which has 
a high educational value and which will 
prove fresh and attractive to modem, 
wide-awake children. The editors have 
done this most important part of their 
work with rare judgment and fine dis- 
crimination. The fact that so many of 
the selections have a vital relation to other 
work of the sch(v>l and to the life of the 
child gives them additional value. 

The answer to the second question in- 
volves the test of the books in the class- 
room. The results there must be most 
gratifying. The study of these l>ootcs 
will beget in the pupil a true and abiding 
love of good literature, and it will give 
also a strong incentive to more advanced 
work in the secondary scliool and the 
best possible preparation for it. 

The books for grades seven and eight 
arc exceedingly good. Nothing better 
has been published or is likely lo be pub- 
lished. The notes on the lessons are very 
helpful, and will suggest to every pro- 
gressive teaclter the ideal method of 
studying the selections. As is well 
said in tlie opening no*e : "The reading 
lesson should alofoys be a thought txer- 
cise." 

The Holion FYimer, which is the firat 
book of the series, although the last to 
appear, is almost pcrf«:t both in subject 
matter and in its artistic make-up. 

M.-my will not feel quite satisfied with 
the name given this scries of Readers, 
although the objection may be regarded 
as someirvhat complimentary. The title, 
"Lights to Literature." seems to suggest 
the old idea of preparation for literature, 
and is somewhat of a misnomer for a 
series whose basic idea is to provide good 
literature for schools. These books do 
not light children to a literary haven, but 
they rather lead them within tlie vcr)^ 
gates to the great field of literature. 

Wm. M. Lawren-ce. 
PritKtpat cj the Ray School Chicago, 



» 



THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

Hv Joii» D&WEY, fii.D., 

The Ua)T«nitjr of Chicago Prei*. 



This Utile book contains four lectures, 
delivered to an audience of patrons and 
friends of ilic University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School, founded and conducted 
under Professor Dewey's direction. 
The first three set forth in terras, 
sudi that he who runs may read, 
Professor Dewey's conception of the 
general aim and method of Elementary 
Education." Tlic last lecture is a brief 
summar>' of the outcome of the first throe 
years' work of the Klcmciitary School. 
The subjects of the first three lectures 
are: "The ScIkwI and Social Progress," 
•The School and the Ufe of the Child," 
"Waste in Education." Within the limits 
assigned this notice there is not room 
for an analysis, niucli less a discussion 
of the argument of these chapters. Only 
one or two of the more centra! and dis- 
tinctive ideas can be mcntionetl. 

One of the most important principles 
underljnng: this book is P*rofc55or Dew- 
ey's conception of the relation between 
education and instinct. One great line 
of educational reformers, from Rnussean 
down, iwive cried, "Back to the child's in- 
stincts." In this Professor Dewey heart- 
ily joins. But he insists that this is just 
the beginning, not the goal, of the educa- 
tional work. To discover and appeal to 
certain instincts taken as fixed endow- 
ments of the child, is to lay open such 
education to the charges which its critics 
have not been slow to make — viz., that 
it is "pandering." "he<lonistic,'* "back- 
boneless." "chaotic." But Professor Dew- 
ey insists that when we have found these 
"natural instincts" we have just gotten 
in sight of the real edticational problem, 
wliich is to get these separate and dis- 
tinct instincts so woven together into a 
system of muttially cooperating and 
checking activities, that no instinct shall 
be left stark and alone demanding exer- 
cise and stimulas solely on its own ac- 
count. It is just this insistence on the de- 
velopment and sysU'matization cif instinct 
which constitutes Professor Dewey's con- 
iribnticn nt this point and which radically 
distinguishes the work of his Elementary 
School from others which it ts often. 




from a superficial observation, thought tQ 
rcscmble. 

Thc central idea with whicii the book 
deals directly is that these instincts and 
the process of their development 
arc concerned with Social Activ- 
ities. In a word, Ufe as such is social 
activity. Hence if the school is to prepare 
for life it must he social through and 
through. This means two things ; ( i ) tliat 
the school must be in closest connection 
with the matrix of the social life about it, 
a connection that has been broken by the 
rapid changes in our social and industrial 
organization on tlie one hand and by cer- 
tain alutractions of educational theory on 
the other ; ( 2) that the school itself must 
l>e organized and conducted as a social 
world. Now the essence of a social 
world is a system of interacting, cooper- 
ating occupations. Such occupations are 
then the backbone of school work. Such 
occupations are .sewing, cooking, weav- 
ing, work in xvoods, mclaU. clays, etc. 
Thus all the materials of school work — ■ 
mineral, plant, animal, mathematics, lan- 
guage, history, art — which in the ordi- 
nary curriculum are disconnected and 
often meaningless, here get their mean- 
ing and value developed as factors in the 
process of living. A fact of Botany is 
not a fact nf plant life merely, but of hu- 
man life. Because the whole meaning and 
value of a pbnt is found in the role it 
plays in social life. It is the vitalizing and 
humanizing of material so often treated 
as inert, dead stuff that is the character- 
istic thing in this school on the side of 
the curriculum. Thus is the problem of 
"correlation of studies" solved, not by 
subordinating the group of studies to 
some one, but by tying them all directly 
to these activities of the child. Such are 
one or two points of Professor Dewey's 
doctrine. There arc many, and the num- 
ber is rapidly increasing, who liclicve 
that, young as the work of the school is, 
it has already indicated pretty clearly the 
direction which the next great education- 
al movement is to take. 

A. W. Moore. 

The University of Chicago. 




C. W, BARDEEN CONFESSES PLAGIARARISM. 

There is a delightful instance of editorial candor in the June number of the 
School Bulletin. It is not every one who cherrfully would on-n up to ptag^ari&ni, but 
we have such a confession frankly made by Editor C, W. Bardeen. Mr. Bardeen 
is never anything if not interesting He caJls hiniHelf a literary pirate and then 
Willi a xery obvious chuckle proceeds to give proof of Ilie fact. 

The editor of New York Education in compounding his personal news appar- 
ently has the habit of using too much sugar to suit Mr. Bardecn's sturdy taste. 
It was his brother journalist's preference for sweets that led the S>'racuse editor to 
■ be tempted to plagiarize. We print Mr. Bardcen's confession with the "stolen" 
article. We also supply tlw deadly parallel column. From a reading of the sub- 
ject matter we gel a fair idea of the editorial amenities of educational journal- 
ism in the Empire State: 

Upon receipt of the Jmie Bulletin we rushed for our files of New York Educa- 
tion and enjoyed a half hour's still hunt in the editor's hard chair. 



SWEET THINGS BY COUNTIES— A 

PLAGIARISM. 

(Imitate<J from 3 coninnporary which finds 

,it «asier to gel up thi? ?ort of ihing ihan news. 

IThe qntirationx, changed nn!y as to the Incali- 

tie« and the tiari«. are all from ih« first ih«e 

nwnbers of this rear.) 

Attfany. — Com'r Bonbon i« to be cotnioended 
gfor fais enterprise in publiihins a hinory and 
IJrectory of the Albany coutiiy scbooli. It 
IB a vatuablc manual, anil »how$ ihat Mr. 
Bonbon has an unusual inicrcst in t)ic work 
cntnisted to him. Albany county has some 
good schools and one (iT<ii.cUss commissioner. 

Atlegany. — The annual report of Sup't Trea- 
cle indicates a ctmdition of progrcH^ thai Is 
conuncodatonr. 

Broom€. — Some recent public exercises of 

the literary societies of Angel Food rcSect 

great credit upon Dr. Lollipop's wrorlc i<n the 

jroung people under his charge, and upon bis 

'ible corps of assistants. 

Cattaraugus. — Tht faeulty of (he Lemon 
high schools are given credit for the 
^progresf nf that inKtituiion which is consid- 
ered one of the best schools of its class in the 
Suie. 

Cayuga. — ^Taffy boasts of some excellent 
schools and school privileges. Prin. Jujube 
Paste, of the high school, is a man of ability 
in his work, and is *itpponed by a strong teach* 
tng force. 

Dtloxvare. — Com'r Chocolate Cream, who is 

scrvii^ his first temi. in the second disirici. 

lis fpunisg conaidciable recognition fur the 

ability and earnestness with which he conducts 

the affairs of his office. 

DuUhtis.—ln a recent issue of his booit 
paper, Prin, Gum Drop of Vanilla Paste has 
a well-written article upon the subject of 
."Pedagogy of the Pre*eni and Future," Mr. 
|lCnin Drop is a strong factor in the educa- 
■tional work of the county, and an independent 
^thinker along edncalional lines. 

Erie. — The largen enrollment in the Pepper- 
nunt school has been secured this winter. 



COUNTIES. 



F»i//ffi».— Com'r Willis E. Leek is to be com* 
mended for his enterprise in publishing a 
hi»tor>- and difcctory of the Fnlton Cotinty 
schools. It is a valuable manual, and shows 
that Mr. Leek has an unusual interest in the 
work enlrwsted to him. Fulton County has 
some good schools and a first-class commis- 
sioner, 

Albany. — The annual report of Sapt. J. E 
Ma^<«c indicates a condition of progress that 
is commendatory. 

Albany. — Some recent public exercises of 
tlic»c societies reflect much credit upon Dr. 
Robinson's work for Ihc young people tinder 
his charge, and upon his able corpt of asty 
ciatc«. 

Cayiteci. — The facility of the Weed sport 
High School are given credit for the progress] 
of that institution, which is considered one' 
of the best schools of its class in the State, 

CatttwaugMS. — Salamanca boasts of some ex- 
celknl schools and school privileges. Prin. 
T. S. Bcil of the Iliich School, is a man of^ 
ability in his work, and is supported by 
strong teaching force. 

Catlaraugua. — Cora'r S. R. Peavy. who is 
scrvini^ his first term in the second district, 
is gaining con'>i(Icrable recognition for the aUM 
ity and earnestness with which he coiiduct*| 
the aifairs of his oScc. 

Chamtauqua.^^ a recent issue of his home^ 
paper, Prin. S. P. Moran of Sindairvillc. h» 
1 wcH-writlen article upon the subject of 
"Pedagogy of the Present and Fnlnre," Mr. 
Moran i« a strong factor in the educational 
work of the <ronnt>-. and an independent thinker 
along editcat ioti;il Iine< 

Chautauqua. — The largest enrollment !n the 
Brocton school has been secured this winter. 



Prin. Pepsin Gum i* 3; (he head of this insii- 
tadon. Ht it ihoroiiEhly imlnied with pru- 
festioail sptriu and n a school man at recog- 
nixed ability. 

Eutx. — There is a sr«p and rigor about 
Prin. Caramel's work at Chocolate that is 
noikcabtc. 

Fnutklin. — Regarding^ Sup't Couch Drop of 
Cream Puff a wcU<l(i>owii school roan who is 
intimate with him and his work says: "He 
is a iboroujgh-xoiBg, progressive school teacher, 
an iadefaltgablc worker, and a strictly honor- 
able man." Who could ask (or a better com- 
pliment for a teacher? And especially when it 
is merited. 

Fulton. — The people of Licorke have con- 
fidence in their school, and are gratified at its 
marked progress under the care of Principal 
Jackson Ball 

Gentset, — Unstinted praise ha* been be- 
stowed upon Cbm'r Walnut Crisp for a verj- 
successfiu teachers' institute. 

Gr^tnt. — Prin. Hoarhound of Raspberry 
Cream is fertile in ideas conceminjf educa* 
lional matters, one of the best of which is 
his plan of govcTumeni. 

Hamilton, — The work done before the mcct- 
ins by Sup't Lozenge of Trix was a:s dccjily 
imeTestinE as it was oriicinal. and show3 him 
to be a progressive man in the work. 

Herkimer. — Miss Maple Sugar has resigned 
her position to accept a better one at Burnt 
Almond. She is spoken of as a teacher of 
superior talents. 

Jefferson. — Marshmallow is fortunate to 
have a corps of teachers possessing the educa- 
tional spini, and a •tupehntcndeni that has a 
dioron|rh knowledge of how schools should be 
managed. 

Lfwir. — Cbm'r Spearmint has developed into 
one of the most enident and ^lainctaking offi- 
cials, and the schools are showing the effect of 
his good work. 

/.tn'nxj/ON.— Christmas eve, Prin. Peanut 
Biiule of the Sirup tchoolg led to the altar 
Miss Candied Violet, until recently assistant 
princiKtI. Both are tcachcis of unuiual ability. 
Mr:t. Brittle is a woman of rare womanly gihs 
and beauty. 

\faJis<f>t. — Sup't Cocoannt Ball of Pcadi 
Square has been an educator of force and 
ability, and his rvniKnation is a matter of regret 
among school men. 

Manroc. — The annual report of Sup't Lime 
Drop of Date Cream is full of suggestions, 
and shows that he n in close touch with every 
educational interest, and comprehend? full well 
the needs of hts schools. Sup't lime Drop 
is wide awake and untiring in his devotion to 
his work. (So much easier for Editor Soft 
Sawder to raille on this way than to read 
the report and find otit what Mr. Lime Drop 
really says.) 

AtiMttgomerx—The advance of the school 
under Pnn. Fig Pa»tc has been marked, he 
being one of iIk strongest sctiool men of the 
county. 

iVijeoni.— This is the eighth year of Stip't 
Plowed Field's incumbency, and the press of 



Prin. P. E. Marshall is at the head of this 
institution. He is thoroughly imbued with the 
■■rofessional i.pirii, and is a school man of 
tccogniicd ability. 

Chmxouiiim. — ^Tlierc is a snap and rigor 
about Prin. S. S. Travis' work at Shcnuan 
tliat i» noticeable. 

C/in/u*t.— Regarding SnpL Frederick H. 
Davis, of Plattsburgh, a well-known school 
man who is intimate with him and his work 
sayi: "He is a thoroughgoing, progressive 
school tcaclKr. and indefatigable worker aud 
a slricdy honorable man." Who could ask for 
a better compliment for a teacher? And 
especially when it is fncritcd. 

OwWrfu.— The people of Brockport have con- 
fidence in their school, and are gratified at its 
marked progress under the care of Principal 
Park. 

Schetiectady.—Vauintcd praise has been be- 
stowed upon Com'r .lames Wingale for a very 
succecsftu teachers' institute. 

UUter. — Prin. Scudder of this institution Is 
fertile in ideas conceming cdttcational matters, 
one of the best of which is his plan of govern- 
ment. 

Washington.— The work done before the 
meeting by Supt. W. W. Howe was as deeply 
interesting as it was original, and shows him 
to be a progressive man iu the work, 

WashinEton.—}A'tit D. Esther HoUistcr has 
resigned her position in the Cambridge school 
to accept a better one at New Rochetle. She 
is spckcu of aa a teacher of superior talents. 

Broome. — Binghamton is fortunate to have 
a corps of teadicrs possessing the ducalional 
spirit, and a «uperintendent that has a thorough 
knowledge of how schools should be taught and 
maiuged. 

CattanHgut. — Com'r Geo. R. Waller has de- 
vflloped into one of the most efficient and 
painsiakins ofiidals. and the schools are ihow* 
iiig the effect of his good wotk. 

Catiaraugut. — Christmas Eve. Prin. Rur- 
dette Phillips, of the Allegany schools, led to 
the alUr Miss Mac Sawin. until recently 
assistant principal. Both arc teachers of un- 
usual ability. Iklrs. Phillips is a woman of rare 
womanly gifts and beauty. 

Cayuga. — Supt. Snow has been an educator 
of force and utiility. and his resignation is a 
matter of fcgict among school men. 

DuUheSi. — The annual report of Supt. 
Edwin S. Harris of Poughkeeptie i* full of 
sugge^lioni and iIidws that he is in dose tooch 
with every ediicatifjnal interest, and compre- 
hends full well the needs of his schools, 
Supt. Harris is wide awake and umiting is 
his devotion to his work. 



Erie. — The advance of ihis school imdcr the 
direclKin of Prin. Louis E. Boulwcll has been 
marked, he being one of the strong school 
men of the cotmty. 

£rif.— This is the eighth year of Supt. Henry 
P. Emerson's iiKumbcncy, and the press of 
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he hai (lunr, xnd of his Kcnrra) efficiency 

Ontario. — Kou^bi ncopTc seem well •i;itisfied 
ihai they have in Prin. Pop Corn Ball an 
eftcient and sbic suf»rinicii<lenl of schools. 

OnonJaga.-~-FitqMtni mcniion of ihc tvQih 
done in Ihe Satin Chipi high scbovl leads iis 
to fcei ntrc thai Siip't Tutti I''TUiti is the rigtil 
man lo build up the educational tnterc£tt of 
that town. 

Orange. — It i* with pleanire that we have 
looked thruii([h a manual of the Fudge scliools. 
Snp't Cinnamon Btid hat eharge of these 
schoolf. and the record of ihcit work is one of 
whidi lo be pToud- 

Otwfo. — There is an enthusiasm manifested 
in th« Sugared Almond high wrhool that shows 
that in<ti[iiti(in to be in capable hands under 
Prin. Macaroon. 

Omcio— In a snmcwiiat exhaustive report 
of the conditions and acri>mfilixhiiieril« of the 
Rock Candy schools. Sup'i Winicrgrecn shows 
very clearly he has kiioivk-ilge nf every detail 
of the school machinery of that city. (Our 
contemporary bils to note that Sup'i Winter- 
green nad ceased to be in charge of these 
schools more than six ^)Onth^ before.) 

PwMori.^Among Ihe most wide-awake 
school men in the Stale i> Siip't Black Walnut 
Sponge. He is pto\-ing his ability in a marked 
manner. e*^peciiiltv in teaching reading, spell- 
ing and English m his schools. 

Cetera dciunt. only because space fail*. To 
prevent rai«i|iiireh(Misinn we would say that 
(he name of ihe journal from which we have 
quoted is not The Alt-Dav Snckcr. Jwdicious 
praise is always welcome, but to smear n whole 
State over every mcmih with Pono Rico 
motasics is nauseating and sticky.— /km 
School BnUtlin. 



has doac, and of bis general cflictciicy. 

/:nV.— Buffalo peoi)lc seem wdl &alisoed lliat 
ilicy have in Ilcnry P. Emersoo an dBciuit 
and able supciiiitcndcnt of schools. 

CrffKc— I'Vcqiicni mention of Uic work done 
in Ihe Calnkill high school, from thow ac- 
quainted with the standing of the ichooi, leads 
us to feel sure that Supl T. A. Catwell it the 
righl man lo build up the educational interests 
of that town. 

SleubfM.—U IS with pleasure that wc bare 
looked through a manual of the Corning 
schools. Supt, I-eigh R. Hunt has charge of 
these schools, and the record of thdf work 
is one of which to be proud. 

5/. Iflitf^iiT.— There is an enthtisiatm mani- 
fested in Ihe Canton high school that shows 
that instiluiion to be in capable hands. 

Tvmptins.—in a somewhat eoshauitive re- 
port of the conditions and accomplishments 
of the Ithaca school*. Supt, H. W. Fosur 
shows very clearly he baa knowledge of cvciy 
detail of ibt school machinery of that city. 



IVofkinglon. — Among the most wide-awake 
school men in the Slate t« Supt Howe, He 
i« proving his ability in marked manner, espe- 
cially in icAdiing reading, spelling and Eng- 
lish in his sdwols. 

—Jan., feb„ M<h. New York Edtuafitm. 



OUR JUNE CONTEMPORARIES. 



The Ediuatioiial Rei-iew Iiai an inter- 
esting table of contents for its sitmmer 
Jiimibcr, The Yale College Ctirrictilum, 
from 1701 to 1901, is reviewed by John 
C. Scliwab, as this institution is about 
to celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the granting of ii.'^ cliartcr. 
William F. Magie, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has 3 paper on "The Ex- 
amination for (he Degree of 1'li.D." 
John Dewey, of the Vniversity of 
Chicago, writes of die "Situation as 
Regards ihc Course of Study." Wilbcr 
S. Jackson, School of Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has a second paper on 
"Notes on Foreign Schools" and C. E. 
Seashore, of Iowa State University, has 



an exhaustive paper on "Suggestions (or 
Tests on School Children." 

Education. — Dr. Ricliard G. Boone, 
Siiperinlendent of School.'; of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will assume the editorship of Edu- 
ealioH with the beginning of its twenty- 
second year in September. The maga- 
zine will be published as heretofore, in 
Boston, but by a corporation to be known 
a!t The Palmer Compajiy, with F. H, 
Palmer as managing editor. 

Education has attained its majority, 
Ihe June number being the last ntimber 
of its twenty-first year. The current 
number contains a half dozen good arti- 
cles, two of which. "The Importance of 
English a? the Vehicle of Hxpression,' 
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by Ethelbert D. Warfield, president of 
uifayette College, and "Suggestions 
Upon the Reaching of English Grammar 
in the Elementary Schools," by Lincoln 
Owen, Rice School, Boston, are. full of 
cc^nt reasoning for a more intelligent 
and rational way of teaching the mother 
tongue to our school children. "School 
Gardens," by Henry Lincoln Qapp, of 
the Mater George Putnam School, Bos- 
ton, is concluded in this number. This is 
a practical application of nature study 
and we hope will not be viewed with 
alarm by the watchdogs of the three R's. 
Modem Methods and the American 
Primary Teacher are good, continuing 
various devices for making school work 
attractive to children and suggestive to 
teachers. Eli Pickwick, in Modern Meth- 
ods, begins a series of illustrated articles 
on manual training or sloyd, the principle 
tool used being the knife. Both maga- 
zines include as a supplement a very 
good half-tone 9x12 of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. The "Art Studies" 
are continued and a series of industries 
articles fairly illustrated have been com- 
menced by Josiah B. Dyer. The initial 
one being "Quarrying and Stone-Cut- 
ting." 

Primary Education starts on its June 
circulation with an editorial on "Do We 
Know How to Rest?" The editor par- 
wally outlines her plans for the coming 
year. Among the most important of 
these we notice "Literary Study for Busy 
"pple" and "Some Phases of Art in the 
Jrimaiy Schools," by Frank A. Parsons. 
The initial pages of the series of which 
"^e given in this number of Primary Edu- 



cation. The editor hints at another treat 
for its subscribers in what she calls "Seat 
Work." We hope the time is near at 
hand when these misnomers, such as seat 
work and busy work, may be entirely 
dropped. 

The School Review, from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago press, announces itself as 
the "Program Number" of the National 
Educational association. The program 
of the convention is given in full, with 
some valuable information concerning it. 

The articles presented in this number 
are: "The Obligations and Limitations 
of the High School," by Charles F. 
Thwing, "The Development of Moral 
Selfhood," by William L Crane; "Col- 
lege-Entrance Requirements in EngUsh," 
by Fred Newton Scott ; "The Science of 
Meanings," by A. J. Bell; "English in 
Secondary Schools: A Review," by Al- 
lan Abbott. 

Among the editorial notes George Her- 
bert Locke gives a foretaste of what the 
Review can promise its readers for the 
ensuing year, and he urges teachers who 
are going to the N. E. A. to attend the 
sessions of the Library Department. 

The issues of the School Review sus- 
tains its high character. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly makes 
the announcement that its next issue will 
be a "Souvenir Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number." Arrangements have been 
made for the publication of a number of 
special articles by persons who have been 
prominent in the educational work of the 
state during the last half century. One of 
the original board of editors is still living 
and will contribute something. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Any rolame noticed will be fteat prepaid, upon receipt of the price, b]r A. W. Mumlord, 

Mj Mlcliigaa Avenue, Cbieago, 111. 



A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. 

Francis Newton Tlinrpe. Pli. D.. has here 
sivcn sn enjoyable work for busy men and 
women as well as iJic best conipcndium of 
American hiilory (or the student that hai yet 
appeared. ProfcMor Thorpe's nzmc is faniil> 
iar (o every student of hJsionr as the author 
of a number of exhaustive, scholarly worlcs. 
as well as through hh work as a Iccitircr on 
historr- This new book, bowcver. is of mucli 
more KCi)i:ral interest than any that hr hss >-et 
wriiicn, for it (Bis * e»P in our literature 
which the late Moses Coil Tyler pointed out 
— the need for s one volume history of our 
country which is at once exact in schol«rafaip 
and readable as literature. (ft.Sft A. C Mc- 
Ciarf & Co., dicaga) 

ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 

This is a worthy addition to the series of 
tnathemalical text-books prepared by Dr. Wm. 
J. Hilnc, and very widely used in our schools. 
Tbe trcatmeiil of the subject throughout is 
baMiI upon tlic UKist modem presentation of 
the science. It me«t:> fully the moit exacting re- 
quiremcniK of the rnirance examinations of any 
college or university in the country. The ruit- 
ural method of mathematical teaching has been 
followed, the student being led to make the 
proper inferences, to express the&e inferences 
briefly and correctly, and to prove Ihdr truth 
by tlie method of deductive reasoning. t$t.25. 
American Book Co., Chicago and New York.) 

aVlh GOVERNMENT. 

"Id order that the vcrv object of free gov- 
ernnunt may not be defeated and the people 
become tlicir own oppressors, ihcy must know 
hov to exercise tlic lights oE citizenship in- 
telligent ly," and this the authors. Edward 
Schwinn, M. A., and W. Weslev Stevenson, 
M. A., undertake to teach in "C'vil Gf^vcrn- 
incnt." It is a text-book that will appeal to 
pupils from tbe stimmaries and questions at 
the close of each chapter; the concise yet com- 
plete text; the sketches of historical charac- 
ters; the «upplemetitary reading supplied in a 
variety of historical and political articles and 
a glossary of terms forming the last chapter 
of the honk. ($tjoo. J. B. Ltppincott ft Co., 
Phibdeiphia.} 

COMPORT AND EXERCfSE. 

Mary King ban written a unique book which 
-we hope will have a large sale. Our Ameri- 
can people neeil H> learn ihc lessons here 
taught. Tlie six chapter are: "On Comfort," 
"Comfort in Daily Liic." "Comfort in Educa- 



tion." "Comfort in Dress." "Educational Ek- 
erdsc." and "The Ideal Gyranaaiuin." 

The mechanical make-up of the book is of 
the highest order. ($100. SuiaJl, Mayaard 
& Co., BostOD.) 

CONCERNING CHILDREN. 

Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Oilman. The 
most striking charancris-tic of "Concerning 
Children" is its good common sense. There 
arc no statistics and nothing technical; just 
keen and devcr obscivations of the evci? day 
life of the child and mother. ($l.as. Small, 
Maynard & Co., Boston.) 

DAVID, THE BOY HARPER. 

Mrs. Annie E. Smalley has written the slorr 
of David's boyhood and youth. In a very in- 
teresting way she has followed the life of the 
boy through liii youth and middle age until 
he becomes a great general, wise king and 
godly man. (90 cents, Jcnniogs & Pyc. Cin- 
ciruiati and Chicago.) 

"EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS.'- 

J. R. Howard has gathered together in "Ed- 
ucational Nuggets" bits of ore from the rich 
mine* of Plato. Aristotle. Herbert Spencer. 
Harris and Butler. The bonk contains many 
fine extracts from the writings of these men, 
with title, author and publisher of volumes 
quoted from, in the hope ittat these briefs will 
interest readers and moke them wish to rcail 
the hooky themselves. To ilwsc already famil- 
iar with the various works referred to the 
book comes as a special delight, giving, as it 
docs, the rarcrst gems of thou^t Crom each 
writer. There is a close connection, too. ia 
the disconnected paragraphs, giving suggestive- 
ncss, inspiration and encouragement for the 
training of rij{ht-mind<d men and women for 
.■\mericaii citizenship, (45 cents. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbcrt. New York.) 

ESTHER IX MAINE 

Flora Longfellow Tutknett lias witttcn s 
charming story for children. It is the story 
of the vi.sit and experience of a little girl dur- 
ing a summer vacation at her grandparents' 
home farm in Maine. (90 cents. Jcnrtings & 
Pyc, Cincinnati and Chicago.) 

FIRST STLT)IES OF PLANT UFE. 

Cornell University has given much attcntioa 
to nature study. Dr. Atkinson, professor of 
botany in that institutian, is author of a very 
readable book called "Fir»t Studies of Plant 
Life.'* He aims to bring the plant before. 
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child as a living bcine. with ixcds like his 
own. (60 cents. Ginn & Co., Clitc^o and 
BostoQ.) 

' IN THE MIST^' RZALM OF PABLE. 

^H M]rtholoc]r. that mtijt attractive mlin in 

^Htthidi children may wander, is here presented 

^Vtry Emma Robinson Kleckncr in a most de- 

^^ligliiful waj. Used ai supplcmcaiary reading 

^^ in ihc Erad«, children would even nnoon- 

•ciously inibibc a foundation knowledge which 

in high <><!hoo1 hie woiiltl make ihcm tccor- 

j nizc at friend* ihe Greek and Latin gutN and 

] goddcjMS. The bt^Jc givei a foretaste of the 

1 pleasures to be found in tUc mytlii and legends 

1 of old Greece and Rone. (50 cents. A. Flan- 

. «gan Co.. Chicaso.) 
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FACTS OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. 



^^ D. H. Monlgomcr; is the author of this 
^^ edition, most of the materials of wliicb 
were gathered hy him during hi& residence in 
England, li i« a book that will stimulate 
thonght and quicken the piiUc of inteUeetiiat 
I life br makiDg the pupil fed the full force of 

the freat truth that it i? only by knowing what 
men have done thai we can lu>pe to understand 
wbal ihey are now doing. ($1.35. Ginn tc 
Co., Chicago and Boston.) 
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LIFE OF A BEAN. 



This little book is written by the students of 

the Osw«go Normal School arut edited fay 

.Blary E Ijiing. It is intended for supple* 

mentary reading in the firrt grade. Stich books 

are very much in ilemaml. (15 cents, D. C 

^^ Hcalh tk Co.. Boston and Ciiicago.) 



LOLAMI, THE LITTLE CLIFF- 
DWELLER. 



Mrs. Oara Kern Daylis^. author of "In 
Brook and Bayoo," lias written this hcautiftil 
story of "Lolami." The scene it laid among 
Ihe <Ufi-dw«ll«rs of Chdty canyon, and the 
story recounts Ihe experience* of a child im- 
prisoned in one o( these stone dwellings for 
years, who finally escapes. 

The author's purpose is to describe in the 
slory the location of the cliff-dwellers, their 
character and manner of life, and especially 
their home* hewn out of the solid rock, and 
protected from their enemies by their inac- 
cessibility from without She has been for 
years an intere.'^ted *tiident of this strange race 
rt( little folks, and the slory is in all ciseniial 
pa^rticulars true to the facts of their lives as 
they have been collected by the Smithsonian 
In«tituiion and other explorers. 

The beautiful character of Lolami, his mls- 
fortimes. and his courage arid skill in over- 
coming diffiailtjcs are lolil in the charming 
style that eharadcrizcs all of the writings of 
^(rt. Bayliss. The story is as interesting, and 
will prove a* i»ew to most grown people as 
it is to the children. 



It is printed in Ifirgc type, well illustrated 
and Kubaianiially bound, for use as a supple- 
mentary reading book in the schools. (50 
cents. Public School Publishing Co.. Bloom* 
inglon, HI.) 

N.^TURE"S MIRACLES. 

These volumes by Elisha Gray arc made up 
o# familiar texl« on wicnce. Volume I is de- 
voted to world building and hfe, earth, air aad 
water ; volume a, energy and vibration, sound, 
heat, light explosive*; volume 3, eleciricity 
and ma^elism. history, theory, invention and 
applicaUon. l^ie author in his preface 10 vol- 
ume 3 uys: "This volume deals with the 
primal elements not only of life, but of ma- 
terial existence itsdi. witbom heat and light 
we cannot conceive of the physical universe; 
and sound becomes a modilicalion of these 
without which animated citation would soon 
destroy itself, and even while it lived would 
fail to develop, lacking the means of com- 
municatkin. (3 Vols., each 60 cents. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbcn. New York.) 

NEW METHODS IN EDUCATION. 

J. LJberty Tadd has exerted a wide influ- 
ence among teachers generally. This late 
book, "New Methods in Education," will be 
received gladly by his friends and admirers. 
($2.00. Orange, Judd & Co.. New York.) 

ONE THOUSAND CLASSICAL CHAR- 
ACTERS. 

Ivory Franklin Frisbec, Ph. D.. has prepared 
in Ibis book a concise account of every name 
of any importance connected with dassical 
history. The study of the classics ts today 
far more comprehensive in its scope, far 
broader in its purpose, than it ever was be- 
fore. The dafsical teacher feels Ihat he must 
in studying any side of his .«i:hject avail him- 
self of every possible aid that can be drawn 
from the investigation* of hi» fellow-tpeeial- 
ists, in order to give interest and life to his 
instruction. <7S cents. Hinds & Noble, New 
York-) 

ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE. 

This book, by Henrietta A. Merick. is in- 
■ended for the nse of teachers in primary 
arades. White it is one of the New Century 
Series of Physiologiee. it can be used to ad- 
vanlage with any book or series which nuy 
be in the school. It show; by its suggested 
oral letwns for the first three years of school 
life Ihat as much knowledge of tlie tiody and 
the laws of its health as primary pupils are 
able 10 comprehend can be made mteresting 
as well as of educational and practical value. 
($1,00, American Book Co.. New York and 
Chicago. ) 

PUPPET CROWN. 

Harold MacCrath's "Tlic Puppet Crown** is 
a romance pure and simple, wrinen to enlct- 
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Uin. Us foicc ia sucli that il challaigc* com- 
parisoa with the work of writers wbow names 
lUTC become iroinuTtal. It U ai winninz uid 
sweet as if Sir Walter Sroit hstl wriilen iL 
($1,50. Bowcs-Mcrrill Co.. Indlanapolii, Ind. ) 

PRACTICAL STUDIES IN GRAMMAR. 

In Samuel W. Konon's "Practical Stodics 
in Graranur" theory and practice arc cotn- 
biocd; principles and deJinitioos given I'rotn 
the cnilMt. bui with liiilc (ormalit)-: aliundnncc 
of easy examples for illu«UAtion& are given, as 
wdl as iiricd selections iiom standard litera- 
ture for graiiunatical and literary study. (40 
Gcots. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago.) 

PRACTICAL CIVICS. 

In writing this booh for use in advanced 
grammar grades and high school dasKS, Su- 
perimcndcni George dandier has done a gocnl 
work. Oeamess and conciscmcnt ot stato- 
Riciit, sim^icity of diction and comprehensive 
ncss of presentation are salient features. The 
Iiistonail dercloptnent of our government and 
inslitutions, and the Ircatmcnt of the powers, 
functions and limitations of our government 
as outlined in ibe constitution, arc handled by 
a practical teacher skilled in ihe att of prc- 
seiititig bttch Miljccti lo students. As usually 
treated the subject of Civici contains a vast 
deal of slatement in a form beyond the men- 
Ul reach of the pupils in the grades 'ti which 
th« work i* uught. <6o cents. A. Flanagan 
Co., Chicago,) 

PIECES FOR EVERY OCCASION. 

Caroliite B. L« Row has seen to it that the 
sdections imiuded in this volume ate in har- 
mony wnh the »pirit of clatxri^iom work, which 
demand brevity. «implicily. good sense and 
sound morality. This is the only compilation 
of the kind in wlticti th»c matters arc coa- 
sidcrcd as of equal importance with elocution- 
ary ctTcit. Very few of ihe pieces have been 
published before. (81.JS- Rinds & Noble. 
New York.) 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

B. F. Johnson's "Physical Culture" is a book 
of limple. practical directions for Mhool and 
home. No costly Appsraiii«, or elaborately 
furnitliol gymiutium is necesssry to carry out 
Ihe ideal presented. There sr« talks to par- 
ents, to children, .ind to teachers; chapters on 
breathing. Ihe use of the hands, lingers, wrisiB, 
lower limbs, and joini-;; talks on bow (o be 
nraigltt. on food, drink, cleanliness, care of 
the hair. eyes. ears, teeth and feet. Cleanli- 
ness and parity of halnix and character also 
come in for a word in this logical little treat- 
ise. <3S eeni*. B. F. Johnson Pub. Co.. 
Richmond, Va.) 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, PRIMARY. 

"To steer carefully between the Scylli of 
mot/era fad and thr Cbaribdis of mechanical 



drudgery and stupefying monotony," John M. 
Cblaw, A. M., and J. K. Ellwood. A. M.. the 
authors, say. has been their aJm in writing ihc 
primary "School Arithmetic. " "To teach the 
child>-Qol arithmetic" is the task of the teach- 
er, and the writers have ouUiacd a practical 
work suggesUnK metliods of obtaining the best 
result?. They nave taken into consideration 
the conditions under which most teachers ate 
required to work and so have followed the 
natural order closely. (35 cents. B. F. John- 
son Publishing Ca, Richmond, Va.) 

STORIES OF INDIAN OUEFTAINS. 

Mary Hall Hiisied in this little %-olumc shows 
the conflict between the Indian and white mas, 
both in war and peace. during the pioneer strug- 
gles ut .•America. It beginK with Ihe diKcovery 
by Columbus, and doses with a picture of the 
Indian life of today. (50 ccols. Public School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington. lU.) 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. ADVANCED. 

Jotm M. Colaw, A. M.. and J. K. Blwood. 
A. .M., have written this book to serve the 
three-fold purpose of a griinimar sdKX>l arith- 
tnclK. a high school arithmetic and an ele- 
mentary algebra. The aim hat been throogh- 
out to give the student practical ideas' and 
actual business practice, together with the 
proper development of lits reasoning facul- 
ties. There is a special chapter devoted to 
banking. Two sets of problems are given ; die 
second set to be used in review work. {60 
cents. B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

STORIES AND TALES FROM THE ANI-' 
MAL WORLD. 

Emma M. C, Greenlcaf ?ays in the preface 
of her book: "Most children like stories about 
aniniah. What the diild likes the mother likes, 
the leachci hkes. If happily the teacher, the 
mother and Ihc diild like these stones, new 
and old, all is wdl." (40 cents. Educational 
Publishing Co«npany, Chicago and Boston.) 

STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE. 

This manual, by Herbert E Walter, Wor- 
rallo Whitney, and F. Colby LtKas. consisting 
of a series of laboratory exercises for the use 
of hi^ schools, is the result ol seven years' 
Cjrpencncc in high sdioo! work. 

The studies begin with onc-edled animals 
and continue through the development to man. 
"A Teacliers' Book 01 SugKcslions," accom- 
paiucs the manual, in which hints on tlic ped- 
agosical value of cadi study and suggestions 
for the picparation and treatment of the ma- 
terial arc given, ".\ TaUc of Gassificatioa of 
the Animal Kingdom" complete* the maiuiaL 
(50 cents. D. C Heath & Co., Bosloo.) 

TYPICAL FOREST TREES IN PHOTO- 
GR.\VURE. 

These trees are in three series on 24 cards. 
si» 9x12 inches. Each plate gires s view of 
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the tree; ka enlarged view of ih« irunk, in 
which ihe cbantctcristics of the bark are dis- 
tinctlv shown and an eularget] protograpb of 
the leaf. Aj these proiogrsvurcs are nude 
from actoal phoiogrnjih^ lakcn directly frora 
catiire ihey must be accurate. They ate beau- 
tifully ind aTtittintly ptintcd on a line grade 
of paper and will satisfy the most faUiJiouti. 
A few coociic notes are printed on each card, 

filing ihc habits, economic value and oilier 
acts of interest. These Illustrations will be 
found of gieat value in the clauroum and in 
■be study of the botanist (Each scrks 40 
cemsi complete $1.00. A. W. Mnnford. Gii- 
cago.) 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS 

PHILURA. 

Florence Morse Ktng8ie7 in Miss Philnra 
raitei the quettipn, "Is it a satire or not?" 
The Brooklyn Es'gle says y«s; "A very clever 
Story ... a entire on some of the new 
KJeniists who believe in the 'all-encirding 
Good,' and that all one has to do is ask, and, 
if b« believei tie shall receive those things 
wliich he seeks. . . . Tbe story is very 
btiglit and captivating." 

Helen Wilmans says no: '"The story of 
Miss Philura in tbe mott perfect thing in its 
line I cTcr got hold of. Ii is the first real bit 
1 have seen as a stoty founded on tlie new 
Idea. It illustrates the great truths I liBvc 
been Icachina: so lone. It shows how easy it 
is to make tnese truths come into our every- 
day lives and do for us jusi the ihinurs we want 
done." (60 cents. Funk & Wagralls, New 
York.) 

TfUNKlNG AND LEARMNG TO 
THINK. 

J. B. SchaeScr. Ph. D... LL. D.. gives in 
luB "Thinking and Learning to ThinI?' many 
vaJoable suggestiors, some of which Mn: To 
think; to learn to think right, and to help 
others to learn to think; to give encourage- 
meot to the conteicntiouB teacher, rather than 
to criticise adversely until he is heartsick 
and weary : to present a few of the pedagoc- 
ical problems in a clear way, and lo uphold 
preient school systems unless a better can be 
suggested. As "Man is a thinking being. 
whether he will or no. all he can da is to turn 
his ihooghts the best way." The book is val- 
uable 3$ 3 iiieaii^ to ihe end sought. ($1.25. 
J, B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE NEW ERA. 

E. O. Bolterfield has derated thirty pages 
of his song book, "The New Era." to the 
"New Idea' notation, the last las pages being; 
given to music suiinlile for day schools, sing- 
ing schools, convocations and the home. The 
author has evidently borne in mind that Ihe 
best in music is none too good for ibc Ameri- 
can boys and girl*, co has striven to cultivate 
a uste for good music, as wdl as to give songs 
that are pleasing and brii^L The result ii a 



happy selection of music, neither too ea^y nor 
too diSicttlt. but of a grade that a pupil can 
and will master. ('75 cents. C. W, RarJecn, 
Syracuse. N. Y.) 

THE NEW HIGHER ARITHMETIC 

A. W. Rich has in this book made an at- 
tempt to supply the long felt need of a good, 
practical and suggestive higher text in arith- 
niciic. Not a book of catch proUcms. or a 
book filled with curious or obsolete matter is 
here presented; but a helpful, inspiring, use- 
ful text book. A feature hat been added 
known as "Indicated Work." by which ihc pu- 
pil is Lausllt to formulate kia problems and to 
express tbem in clear and dc&nite language. 
(75 cents. A. Flanagan Co., Ghkago.) 

THE PERRV PICTURES. 

The Perry Pictures hardly need any words 
of eommrnilation, Thry have made it possi- 
ble for even the pooreu child to have repro- 
ductions of the most famous paintings of the 
world. ( I cent eadi. Perry Pictures Co., 
Maiden. Mass.) 

THE AENEID OF VIRGIL— BOOK I. 

Archibald A. Maclardy, B. A,, has written a 
book by which any one can learn not only 
about the Latin language, but the language it- 
self. This text wilf afford an opportunity for 
occasionally undergoing that best of discipline, 
trat»lation at sight It further enables a etti- 
dent (o obtain a bird's-eye view, so to speak, 
of the scansion of whole vcr«e< and whole 
paragraphs, thereafter to appreciate Ihe mel- 
ody and artistic beauty of the rhythm, and 
finally to conrmit passages to memory not only 
with ease, but with enjoyment. ($i.sa Hinds 
& NoWe. New York.) 

THE CHILD: A STUDY IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OF MAN. 

Alex- F. Chamberlain has written this vol- 
ume, which is neither a Ireaitse on embryol- 
ogy nor an essay on anatomy or physiological 
psychology, but i« intende<I a« a tiudy of the 
child in the light of the literature of evolu- 
tion, an attempt to rervird and. if possible, 
interpret some of the most interesting and 
important phenomena of human beginnitigs 
in the individual and in Uic race. ($t.$o. 
Chas. Scribncr's Sons. New York.) 

THE SECOND SCHOOL YEAR. 

Henrietta M. Lillcy in the "Second SdKKil 
Year" has outlined, according to contecalive 
nwnihs. ihe work done by second year chil- 
dren in Ihe California (Pa.) Slate Normal 
Scliool. This liltle hook will be a very vatua- 
ble aid -to teachers in planning their work for 
the school year. It encourages originality, 
suggesting outlines for methods of teaching, 
and alKiws the corrdalion of subjects tn the 
school curriculum. (Si.oo. C W. Bardeci 
Syracuse. N. Y.) 



WATS OF WOOD POLK. WTLDERXESS WATS. 
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Educational Artkki in the June HagaziDcs. 

•■ Vorfctox Oae's Wa.r ThrtMch CoUc^." Alice Katberiac FallowB OsteiT 

•TfaeSbXTof tkeScata— CoIando.~Eu-IMaTO AwranTx JKvu^ 

'•TbcScoctUhUoinnitr," JobnGricrHibbOB ScwiimfWt Mmgmximg 

*• Word* K^ Their History," K. W. SCcAifCBC Tf I'Tifcirn 

''PopoUtioa asd tbe btbmiaa Cuul," Prof. Lewi* K. Haspt fijWiaffl'i 

*• TlicOpportnity of tkeSaaBCcJIece.'' Herbert W.HorwiU ^ffiniir JTastt^ 

*' The l4oCt of CaUer« Cdaea.tioa.'* Preaidents Hadlcy, Jordaar Shemam and Tkwiw. 

ySuaa 

" Reliffioa of tlie CoUeje Stadeat," Prof. Fraacia G. Pcabodr Fonm 

" The Liateat Triaoipfaa of Electrical laveatioa." Prof. Jo^ S. Aaaes Stvi£w af Rgvinn 

"Tbe Ideal School Hovac," Wat. H. Barahaat Wmtfs Wmrk 

" Aaierieaa Historiaaa of To-day," Alfred Mathewa The Criitrim 

-' \ Plea for Pare Science." Prof. Beary A. Kowlaad fyrpmUr ScUma MmMif 

" A Ctrl'* CoUece Life," I,ariaia Hart Casma^alUmm ' 

" Poetry of the Chiaeae," Dr. W. A. P- Hartia S'orik AwutrioM Jftwuw 

" Trade Koatea aad CiTilizatios," Jacqaea V. Kcdway Gmmtom^s Mmgmzimt 

"Alleccd Lunry Amonr CoUegc StadeaU." Artbor T. Hadley Tie WorWs Wm* 

" Eorliah Laa^aage— Ita Debt to Kiag Alfred," Braader ICathew Hmwftr't 

" Stody of CbiUrea," Arthar McDonald f vefydwayi MmgmxiMi 

'* MafBificeat Home of Lcataiaf." Victor Headenoa W»rWs Wm* 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The fortieth annual meeting of the Na- 
pnal Educational Association, at De- 
{bit, was an unqualifie<[ success. Presi- 
ent Green's program was carefully 
hougbt out and well sustained; the at- 
9idiact was large and representative, 
6d there were more papers than usual 
^t were noteworthy. The Council was 
tunatc almost Iwyond i>recc(lent. Dr. 
rris' opening paper on "Isolation in 
School" was a careful philosophical 
idy which ought lo have been read 
pondered long before it was debated. 
>(essor Brown's thoro and well-pro- 
tioncd review of the educational pro- 
of the year speaks for itself in an- 
iier part of this issue of the Revikw. 
ke two papers on "The Lessons of the 
^ucational Exhibits at Paris." by Miss 
Tolman Smith of the Bureau of 
jcation and Deputy Superintendent 
J. Rogers oi New York, may 
be described as extraordinary by 
of their power of exposition and 
.philosophic grasp of the educational 
[inents now in progress the world 
[Mr. Brcreton's capital contribution 
discuiL*ion of these papers only 
led the interest in them and 
[opic Later in the week Dr. G. 
Hall brought together, in an ad- 
illed "Tlic Ideal School." a num- 
ihis interprctatiorts of recent in- 
Ijons in psychology and cduca- 
^thnulating and brilliant as the 
JOfloubtedly was. it suffered from 
ilogmstism, and what seemed 
be a sadly unscicntilie lack 
tion between its facts and its 



The general sessions of the Associa- 
tion were alt helpful. Bishop Spaiilding's 
oration on "Progress in Education," 
Professor George E, Vincent's paper on 
"Social Science and the Curriculum," 
Principal Grant's address on "Some of 
Our Mistakes." and Mr. Ooudcslcy S. 
H. Brcrcton's lucid and good-icmpercd 
setting forth of the factors at work in 
present day English education, stood out 
as the most striking contributions of the 
week. It was a genuine pleasure to wel- 
come so wcU-cquippcd and so philosoph- 
ical a student as Mr. Brercton as the rep- 
resentative of English education, and his 
return lo the United States will be ea- 
gerly looked for by hosts of his new 
friends. 

The amiual business meeting was the 
best attended in many years, nearly foui 
hundred active members being present. 
This is an excellent omen, and we hope 
(hat the time will come when every ac- 
tive member at the meeting will make a 
point of attending the business session. 
Tiie new president, unanimously nomi- 
nated and elected by acclamation, is Pres- 
ident VV. M. Beardshear of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, an 
old and popular member of the Associa- 
tion, who well deserves the high honor 
that he has won. 

The finances of the Association are in 
good condition, altho there was no ad- 
dition made to the permanent fund — 
which remains at $8£,ooo— during the 
year. The income from the permanent 
fund was $3,883.0^, and the cost of ad-< 
ministering it was $15.19. Despite th( 
reahively small attendance at Chatlcv 



ton a year ago, Treasurer Greenlee was 
able to report a net balance for the year 
of $316.37, and cash on banil lunounttng 
to $4,113.04. — Educational Reviciv. 



Wliatevcr defects may be debited 
against the N. K. A. from a theoretical 
standpoint, practically it is the greatest 
professionalizing force in the educational 
field. Its conventions have none of the 
narrow spirit and odor of trades-union- 
ififn tliat usually characterize the national 
meetings of more closely organized as- 
sociation.'; of people united for the pro- 
motion nf common interests. The very 
lack of organization seems to be conduc- 
ive to the sort of breadth and expansion 
so essaiiial to the stimulating of enthu- 
siasm and ?ood fellowship. This fact 
impresses itself more and more the 
longer one attends the annual conventions 
of (he N. IC. A. Like the old darkey Dr. 
Mcl%'er tells about, who was asked why 
he preferred freedom coupled willi want 
to sbvery with flesh-pots, "It is de loose- 
ness ob dis liberty dat I enjoys." 

After all the greatest gam one can 
take along from a national convention 
is the conviction thai one is engaged in 
a grand work, and that one's co-workers 
are people lo be proud of. Detroit fur- 
nished another striking example of how 
rich a harvest of good things a well-con- 
ducted N. E. A. meeting supplies. 

To begin with, Detroit is a beautiful 
dty. Nowhere in America arc there 
more charming residence streets, bor- 
dcrc<I by wcll-kc|>t lawns and flower gar- 
dens. The accommodations for visitors 
are all that can be desired ; there are sev- 
eral fine parks, chief among them charm- 
ing Belle Isle, and then there is tliat mag- 
niliccnt river with its rich, deep beryl- 
green color. Many of the visiting edu- 
cators yielded to the fascinations of a 
trip on Detroit river, and the memory 
of it will remain forever associated with 
the N. E. A. convention of 1901, 

The local arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the association were perfect 
in ever>' way. Nothing was left undone 
that could in any way add to the comfort 
of the visitors and the enjoyment of the 
occasion. The welcome extended by 
Governor Bliss. State S.tipt. Fall and 
President AngeU for Michigan, and by 



Mayor Maybury and Supt- Martindalc 
for Detroit was a hearty one. There 
were evidences on all sides that the en- 
tertaining state and city were really 
proud of their visitors, and wanted to 
give tliem a jolly good time, Mr. Oli- 
ver G. Frederick, who acted as chair- 
man and executive secretary of the local 
organization, deserves a special vote of 
tlianka lor the completeness and smooth 
running of the machinery for taking care 
of the giant convention. 

The programs of the general sessions 
and of the National Council of Educa- 
tion were in mas\y rcsjiccts the most sat- 
isfactorj- ever prepared for the mid-sum- 
incr convention. At any rate there were 
several unportant features, the signifi- 
cance of which is bound to become more 
manifest as the years roll on. — TA* 
School Journal. 



Dr. William M.fieardshear, the newly 
elected president of the N. E. A., was 
born near Dayton, Ohio, in 1S50. He 
entered the army as drummer-boy at 
the age of fourteen, and served later 33 
cavalryman until the close of the war. 
He was educated in the rural schools, 
later at Otterbein University, and still 
later at Yale. He received his degree 
from the latter institution in 187S. He 
served as pnstor in one of the city 
churches in Dayton, Ohio, until 1881. 
when he was elected president of 
Western College at Toledo, Iowa, which 
position he held until 1889, when he 
was elected superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Dcs Moines. Iowa. This 
position he held for two years, leaving 
It in 1891 to assume his present position, 
that of president of the Iowa State 
College at Ames. In 1887 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the United States 
Indian commission by President Mc- 
Kinlcy. Dr. Bcardshcar is a lecturer 
and writer of note upon educational 
and literary subjects. His charming 
personality is well set forth by Klbert 
Hubbard m The PhUistinc, as follows: 

"I wonder if you know Beardshcar, 
of Ames. Iowa? There's a man for 
you. He is six feet five, long-armed, 
lank.lean.homcly— homely as Abraham 
Lincoln. I do not know Bcardshear's 
history or pedigree, but he makes me 
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think, at once, of the East Tennessee 
mountaineers. Beardshear is an edu- 
cated moonshiner. A grav«, silent man 
is Beardshear, but now and again a 
contagious smile plays across his fea- 
tures, like the vibrating of the leaves 
when kissed by a summer breeze. At 
other times Beardshear seems shrouded 
tn a mist of melancholy. Hcardshear 
is a sun-worshiper — gets up at dawn to 
sec the sun rise; malces prayers to the 
planets, and talks with God as he walks 
upon the street. Beardshear has noth- 
ing to conceal. You can sit in his 
presence without talking, and yet not 
be embarrassed. He is as Bne as Walt 
WTiitman. You can speak the truth to 
this man—he will not misunderstand 
you. He will forgive to seventy times 
seven. You are not handsome, dear 
old Beardshear— I cannot tell a lie— 
you have the bark on, and your neck- 
tie is askew — but anything you want in 
Hast Aurora is yours for the asking." 



The National Educational Association, 
which semi-offidally represents the great 
body of pnblic sciool teachers of the 
United States, at its fortieth annual meet- 
ing in the citj* of Detroit last week issued 
a very significant platform, which we 
should be glad to see printed in full and 
•widely circulated. This platform de- 
mands provision for free education under 
the auspices of the Federal Government 
in all federal territories, including the 
new possessions; it ur^cs that all such 
public education in United States terri- 
tory should be place<l under the direction 
of the Bureau of Education; the school- 
house in every state and territory should 
be the center of the educational life of 
the community, the place where literary 
and social meetings may be held, and 
where the public library should be 
housed; education should include the de- 
velopment of the ethical, physical and 
jesthctic nature of the child as well as its 
purely intellectual nature; the system of 
education should include every grade of 
school from the kindergarten up to and 
including the univei^ity, open to every 
boy and girl of our country; legislation 
respecting education should be under the 
general direction of educational experts. 
and should lead rather than wait upon 



public sentiment; children should be pro- 
tected by law from ignorance as from 
abuse, neglect and hunger, on which 
ground compulsory education is defend- 
ed ; expert supervision of schools in 
country as in city is needed, and the con- 
solidation of rural schools and the trans- 
portation of pupils, already attempted in 
some states, should be extended; normal 
schools should be maintained in all the 
states, and thorough provision should be 
made to secure high standards both for 
school architecture and for teaching. We 
do not remember ever to have seen from 
any individual as complete and compre- 
hensive a statement of public educational 
needs and the methods of providing for 
them as is furnished by this platform. 
With some question as to the extent to 
which education should be made com- 
pulsory, and with a serious question 
whether in the older communities educa- 
tion should extend to and include the uni- 
versity, wc desire to add our vote and 
our indorsement of this admirable plat- 
form, and we desire to lay special stress 
upon the demand that systems of educa- 
tion under federal control, and if neces- 
sary St federal expense, should be main- 
tained in all territories of the United 
States, under the direction of the Educa- 
tional Bureau. If this policy had Ixren 
pursued in Utah, we should not now be 
confronted with a Mormon problem; if 
this principle, modified to suit the exi- 
gency, had been applied at the close of 
the civil war to the cducaliotul problem 
in the southern states, wc should not be 
confronted with the present race prob- 
lem there; if it had been pursued from 
the beginning in our Indian reservations. 
we should now have no Indian problem; 
and if it is not pursued in Porto Rico and 
the Philippines, we shall have very seri- 
ous problems confronting us in those 
coimirics, and growing more serious as 
the years go on.— -The Outlook. 



Two subjects seem to have proved 
most interesting at the meeting of the 
council of the National Educatiunal As- 
sociation at Detroit. One was the re- 
port of the committee of fifteen on ♦ 
subject of a national university at W; 
ington. 

This body, of whicU PTftMAenX'^a 



of the University of Chicago was chair- 
.man, reponed against the scheme; they 
'went further and offered a resolution 
providing for a non-govemtnental insti- 
tution to be allied the Washington Me- 
morial Institution to be maintained at 
Washington, D. C. A good deal of op- 
position to the report was manifested, 
of which Prcaident Baker, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, was perhaps the 
Ljnost prominent leader, and finally a r«s- 
'Dlation was adopted "that the report of 
the committee be received and the com- 
mittee discharged ; and that, while we 
express our appreciation of the commit- 
tee's efforts, we are not prepared to 
! abandon the declaration, often repeated 
in this council, in favor of a national uni- 
versity." The other subject was the ad- 
dress of President Halt, of Clark univer- 
sity, in which he dcclaTe<l h\s opinion 
that the higher education often unfitted 
young women for the duties of wives and 
mothers; that girls should be educated 
on different lines from boys, and that it 
would be wise to sci^ratc the sexes even 
in the high schools. In the discussicm 
it appeared that the easterners were gen- 
erally on Mr. Hall's side and the west- 
erners almost unanimously against htm. 
— lourmj of Education. 



The field of education, in the broad- 
est sense of this expression, was well 
and thoroughly covered by Ihe two hun- 



dred and sixty-three persons who ap- 
peared on the programs of the National 
Educational Association at the Detroit 
meeting'. 

Interest in education will attract peo- 
ple from the remotest comers of the 
earth to such a meeting as that held in 
Detroit. Dr. J. B. Zubiour, who is a 
member of the Board of Education of 
the Argentine Republic, came from Bue- 
nos Ayrcs. 



In the United Slates there are ihrte 
hundred Indian schools, with an attend- 
ance of twenty-five thotisand pupils. 



In the declaration of principles adopted 
by the National Educational Association 
there is this paragraph : 

The National hducational Association 
recognizes the principle that the child 
has the same right to be protected by law 
from ignorance as from abuse, neglect 
and hunger ; and it therefore records with 
approval that many of the leading states^ 
of the Union have compulsory educa- 
tion laws upon their statute books. 



Colonel Francis W. Parker is more 
and more interesting as an educational 
inspiration. — Journal of Education. 



SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE CURRICULUM. 

BV FEtOFESSOB CEOBCE E. VINCENT, 
Uairsrtity of Ctaickgo. 



Rousseau looked back longingly to the 
days when prehistoric men lived in 
primal virtue a happy and blameless life. 
In sotDcwhat the same way. when we con- 
front the complex and baffling problems 
ot lo-day we Uiink enviously of the sim- 
ple existence of our primitive ancestors. 
They held neither convention nor insti- 
tute. They were innocent of round tables. 
They solved the puzzles of life one by 
one as best tliey could, but they reflected 
little on their aims and methods. 

The education which they eave their 
diildren Stted them for the hfc of the 
group. The simple sum of social knowl- 
edge wa.<i easily communicated The 
primitive dexterities, handicrafts, and 
social virtues were passed on chiefly by 
contact of children with parents; where 
each man knew all there was to know, 
and could do all that an>'one did, educa- 
tion was relatively simple. 

But as knowledge and dexterity in- 
creased, they came to over-burden single 
minds ; division of labor, intellectual as 
well as manual, began. Primitive philos- 
ophy became the province of the "medi- 
cine men," whose successors are the phil- 
osophers, theologians, scientists, preach- 
ers and teachers of today. 

With the centuries the growing mass 
of human knowledge has been more and 
more minutely subdivided; man's world 
has been resolved into its elements. But 
along with this analysis has always gone 
the effort to patcli the pieces together, 
to keep man's experience whole. 

This great antithesis appears in our 
current educational theory and practice. 
On the one hand we find the constant 
pressure of new subjects which clamor 
for admission to the curriculum: on the 
other hand, we hear the cry for correla- 
tion, co-ordination, concentration. It is 
urged that the life of the child must not 
be broken up into unrelated fragments: 
that all these artificially divided studies 
must be related and kept in unity in the 
child's growing mind. 

Still another tendency asserts itself. 



We hear much in these days of "the so- 
cial aspects of education," of "the socio- 
logical basis of education." of "the school 
as a community," and of "school and so- 
ciety." 

If one may risk the interpretation of 
vague movements of thought such as 
these, 1 venture to assert that this social 
tendency of education is only another 
aspect of the inevitable process by which 
men struggle to sec things whole. The 
conception of the origin and development 
of the nature and end of society sweeps 
into unity all the fragmentary knowledge 
of mankind. The socializing of educa- 
tion, then, is an effort to give pupiU little 
by little a way of looking at society, 
which shall enable them gradually to see 
things in iheir relations, to order conduct, 
and to contribute something to the stabil- 
ity and enrichment of the life they live 
in common with their fellows. 

Those who cultivate history, econom- 
ics, politics, anthropology, and sociology 
and who believe that social science in a 
large sense has an all-important role to 
play in education, are naturally concerned 
to know what relation these studies may 
sustain to the elementary and secondary 
schools. Tliey know that these subjects 
are at present almost wholly university 
pursuits, but they remember that certain 
of the studies which in recent years have 
crept into the high school and the grades 
have made their way downward from the 
institutions of higher learning. The study 
of science affords a conspicuous illustra- 
tion. Geology and botany, zoology and 
physiology, gradually lose their identity 
as tlK;y are traced through the high school 
down into the grades, where they merge 
into the undifferentiated protoplasm 
called "nature study." This process may 
well serve as a model to tliose who arc 
anxious to see the social sciences influ- 
ence the earlier years of the school. 

And yet, I fancy that iiotk ' ^''ese 
social scientists, with all tin 
gain admission to the graded 
crease the number of subjt 
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citidcd in that interesting mosaic knou-n 
as tlie cwnmon school curriculum. They 
simply ask for a larger interpretation of 
the subjects which are now taught, or 
perhaps better, tlic use of these subjects, 
enriched in some degree, as vehicles of 
social knowledge and ideals. 

THE TEACIIKBS' SOCIOLOCICAI. KIINT OP 
VIEW. 

Education is essentially a socializing 
process. Every group educates its metti- 
bers by many devices. Tliis education is 
always going on. The school is only one 
agency of this process, and it must adjust 
its aims and melhods to tbe.^rcat social 
forces which are molding the young in a 
multiplicity of ways. A study of the so- 
cial sciences suggests to those who con- 
trol the schools the principles which must 
be followed, as well as the materials of 
instruction and inspiration by which the 
development of the young into socialized 
citizens may be furthered. 

Social science has already a place in 
the curriculum. Almost every subject 
now taugiit lus its social aspects, and 
these are in many cases emphasized. But 
not until the teacher looks a' these sub- 
jects from the point of view of social sci- 
ence can the curriculum yield its richest 
results in knowledge and character. The 
plea I have to make, then, is not a plea 
for anthropology in the second or third 
grade, nor a demand for sociology in the 
high school, but an urgent appeal for the 
tmifying of the curriculum by a social 

fhilosophy concealed in the lower stages 
rom the pupils but clearly present in the 
mind of the teacher. 

PEOM EXPtaiENCBS TO SCIENCE. 

Let us trace for a moment the inevit- 
able process by which knowledge grows 
with advancing years in the mind of the 
child. Tn the first stage we have the iso- 
lated bits of knowledge, related here and 
there, and now and then to the shifting 
interests of the young mind ; the ston.* 
complete in itself, the fact or explanation 
which solves the problem of the moment. 
The eager growing mind stores itself 
with the.'ie fragmentary, fascinating 
things. Then follows the stage in which 
small groups of these interesting images 
are brought into relationship. The ex- 
Jiilaration which '-omcs with thi^ putting 



things together is known to ever>' 
teacher. Gradually the process grows 
wider and more definite. The smaller 
grouj>s of fact are merged in ever larger 
and more significant unities until finally 
with the upper gradea and the high 
school the period of systematic reflection 
dawns. The early experiences of child- 
hood arc re-read and re-iiuerpreted in 
the light of the larger knowledge. Gener- 
alization in its legitimate form is made 
possible by the preparation of the earlier 
years. It is thus that nature study in the 
kindergarten and in the lower grades is 
gradually organized into the "ologics" 
of high school and college. 

In similar fashion, the .'Social scientist 
demands for children the concrete knowl- 
edge and experiences out of which, in 
due time, logical sciences and practical 
wisdom may develop. 

PRESENT INTERESTS AND THE ULTIMATE 
EN a 

In providing appropriate materials, 
two aims must be kept constantly in 
mind ; the genuine interests of the child 
at difierenl stages of his growth, and the 
maturer view of life toward which this 
growth is to be guided. The child's in- 
terests are at first supreme, but even if 
this be granted, there are choices of ap- 
propriate fact and occupation, and these 
choices must be determined by the ulti- 
mate end in view. 

The socializing movement is well under 
way. In kindergarten and elementary 
school, social materials have long be«n 
recognized. Tlie simple industrial pro- 
cesses of weaving, clay modeling, wood 
working and food preparation have been 
utilized, but in rather too conventional- 
ized a way. We note in Prof. John Dew- 
ey's theory and practice the beginnings 
of a movement back to nature, or rather 
back to primitive manufacture. Children 
weave baskets rather than paper mats. 
1 hey mold pottery rather than balls and 
cubes. They make looms and wagoos 
and houses rather than conventional ele- 
ments of carpentry. They cook foo<l for 
actual use instead of making premature 
exptrimenls in physics and chemistrj'. 
Thus manual training may be socialized 
in the sense that it may be brought closer 
to social life and its actual activities past 
and present. In later stages it becomes 



iritably and properly more conventjon- 
'alizcd, specialized and concise. 

Aboat these industrial processes natur- 
ally gather ideas as to the utilizing of raw 
materials, the working of them into fin- 
ished products, the comparison of crude, 
primitive processes with the highly or- 
ganized production of today. It is im- 
possible to deal with these topics without 
grouping about them many facts of social 
and industrial histor>': thus the idea of 
change in human affairs, the ideas of or* 
ganizcd industry and of commerce grad- 
ually emerge from these activities and in- 
terests of the early grades. 

It may be remarked in passing that the 
committee may well question the vsltte of 
economics in the high school so long as 
the lower grades arc not supplying the 
elementarj' ideas which economic science 
generalizes and arranges in logical form. 

»But in the investigation of industry 
and commerce, great facts of diversified 
oatural conditions of mineral resources, 
of agricultural products of varying cli- 
mates of transportation by land and sea 
arc inevitably involved. 

^p THE SOCIAUZED CURRICULUM. 

Geography is being vitalized by this 
contact with human life and institutions. 
It is no longer an isolated and dull pur- 
suit. It bixomcs a study of man's home, 
llie scene of his conquests. The influence 
of natural conditions on the industry' and 
life of man bccumes a fascinating topic. 
The determining effect of mountain and 
plain, of river and pass on the course of 
history emerges from one concrete illus- 
tration after another. On the other hand, 
geography is only another aspect of na- 
ture study. The lives of plant and insect, 
bird and beast, take on new meaning 
when their stories arc told in relation 
to their environment and to mankind. 
The work of Col. Parker and his staflf 
has demonstrated the value of socialized 
geography in relating all the subjects of 

rtheprogram. 
The formal pursuits of the curriculum 
so-called lend themselves readily to the 
social point of view. The reading boc* 
will undoubtedly become mon.* and more 
the vdiicle of appropriate descriptiaris 
and anecdotes which bear upon social 
hfc. Much of the old literature will re- 
main, but some of it is already l>eing re- 



placed by stories ol primitive Ii!e, ot lypt- 
cal industrial processes and tales and 
songs not only of past heroism but of 
duty bravely done today. 

It is needless to indicate the ways in 
which nimibcr work is now related to 
manual training, history, geography, na- 
ture study, and other subjects of the 
school program. 

liaSTROaiEhTS FOB eNRICllING INSTRUC- 
TION. 

But to the study within the school mtisl 
be added tlie vbiting of industries and 
other institutions. As a matter of course, 
the teacher of nature study sends licr 
pupils a6eld for material or accompanies 
them on expeditions into wood and nwad- 
ow. A few wise teachers arc in the same 
way making the mill, the railway sh<^, 
the factory, the power-house, tiic post- 
office, the press-room, the fire station, 
definite means oE instruction for their 
pupils. There is no more common blun- 
der than to suppose that the every-day 
life of the community is understood or 
interpreted by its citizens. The increas- 
ing use of stcrcopticon and slides will 
not only enrich the study of history, 
geography and science, but will add vast- 
ly to iItc means of instruction in indus- 
trial and institutional life. SeLi of slides 
will trace the pn^rcss of iron ore and 
coal into steel, of cotton plant and wool 
into cloth, and will show the men and 
machinery at work in mine and mill, in 
field and factory. The lantern will dis- 
play rural life to city cliildren, and in 
turn carry these urban pupils into the 
country. The interests of growing chil- 
dren may be easily guided in such a way 
that they will appopriatc a great mass of 
material concerning the institutional life 
of their social group. This will be ol 
value at the time. It will scr^-e as a means 
o£ genuine education, and later on will 
give deeper insight into the nature of so- 
cial forces. 

As pupils advance through the upper 
grades into the secondary school, history 
and literature in conjunction with gc(^- 
raphy and science furnish the best in- 
struments of social instruction. 

THE SOCIAL SIDE OF HISTORY. 

History enriched by some knowledge 
of primitive life, some conception of 



^economic oganization and its influence 
Pon men, will become more than the rec- 
ords of battles and dynasties. The idea 
of social change, of cause and effect tn 
history, may be more and more con- 
sciously introduced and discussed. The 
past must be to % large extent interpreted 
in terms of the present. The characters 
and deeds of Greeks and Romans, of 
Teutons and Franks can be understood 
only by those who have some insight in- 
to the universal motives of mankind. 
Tlic attempt to imagine the past will be 
futile or feeble on the part of t^iose 
whose activities and interests in the pres- 
ent have been narrowed and formalized. 
The child who has made a basket or 
woven a tiny blanket can reproduce 
more vividly the life of the American 
frontier than one who has known nothing 
of such tasks. 

The annals of the pupil's ovm family 
as an aid to the study of history have 
been almost wholly overlooked. The 
earliest ideas of chancre and continuity tn 
human affairs the child gains at the knee 
of father or mother. "Tell me a story 
about when you were a little boy" is the 
familiar formula. The story of life when 
parents were young is full of fascination 
for the child. The still remoter chronicles 
of grandfather and grandmother fill him 
with wonder over the lapse of time; 
while his small imagination fairly breaks 
down as it tries to conceive the life of 
great-grandparents and other dimly dis- 
tant ancestors. The study of family his- 
tories and reports upon them in the school 
may be made points of departure in the 
lower grades for numberless excursions 
in geography, in the history of the west- 
ward migration of population in the 
United States, in the means of transporta- 
tion, and in the housing and the indus- 
tries of the frontier. Where the pupil's 
families are quickly traced back over sea. 
the longer journeys and the^ wider rela- 
tionships are full of suggestions. 

One refrains from details which have 
no place in what must be a brief survey 
of so wide a field. Enough has perhaps 
been indicated to emphasize the princi- 
ples involved. 

UTEKATtntG, MATHEMATICS, AND NAT- 
URAL SCIENCE. 

Literature as a means of social instruc- 
tion has inexhaustible possibilities. The 



conception of literature as a produc , 
an expression of social life, can be devel- 
oped. Language itself thought of as a 
social growth takes on new meaning. The, 
interpretation of a piece of great liiera-.f 
lure, the reading into it of men's motit'es, 
the asking: "Is it true to life?" start 
fruitful inquiry and illuminating discus- 
sion. A careful reading with a class of 
one of Emerson's essays is a lesson in 
psycliolog>', in ethics, in history, in lan- 
guage, in literature all at once — and what 
IS noteworthy, tlie pupils never suii.'_tt 
that these profound names are lurking 
beneath the delightful exercise. 

The value of tlie problem in instruction 
has been fairly recognised in mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry, but in 
less exact subjects it has been too much 
neglected. After all, the real test if not 
the best means of "correlation" is prob- 
lem solving— the bringing to bear all 
the necessary elements of knowledge up- 
on a given concrete situation. The (w*- 
sibilitics of problem setting arc being 
studied. It is not Utopian to set social 
problems, to describe situations and to 
invite solutions. The teacher with a 
sand box and a few toy houses may set 
the problem of building a village which 
shall have houses, schools, churches, fac- 
tories, stores, etc.. appropriate for a speci- 
fied population in an environment and 
with transportation facilities indicated at 
the outsict. Tlie discusMons and criti- 
cisms involved in such a task could not 
fail to be fruitful. This is only a sug- 
gestion of the devices available for stim- 
ulating- reflection upon the various as- 
pects of social life. 

MORAL CHARACTER. 

So far stress lias been laid upon in- 
struction, upon gjuning insight into the 
nature of social organization, but educa- 
tion is more than instruction. Unless the 
pupil from all his study of industry and 
nature, of geography and commerce, of 
histor>- and literature, gathers appropri- 
ate sentiments, selects worthy types of 
personality and conduct, comes to re- 
spond with boimding pulses to the best 
ideals of personal development, of social 
ser\-ice. of loyalty to country, of devotion 
to righteousness, the whole effort has 
been futile. Knowledge which is not 
transmitted into character is abortive 
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m the problem af moral education is 
baffling. The ilogiiiatic leacliing of vir- 
tue is all bul hopeless. Ideals arc assim- 
ilaieil from the community in kp subtle a 
way that it seems almost impossible to 
control tbe individual's dcvclopnictn. The 
teaching of formal ethics comes at a laier 
stage of rcflcctiun, ami it is a qutrstioii 
whether nvorat philosophy in college has 
much effect upon character. 

The real task is to influence those in- 
stinctive tinreflective approvals and dis- 
approvaU with which the individual 
lcx>ks upon men and conduct. There are 
virtues which our times demand, which 
it is hard to cultivate. A high ideal of 
commercial honor, a passion for troth, 
and tolerance, an admiration for pohlical 
integrity, a deep sense of civic duty, are 
not uniiaiupcrcd growths in a society 
like ours. 

TR.\1KJNG FOB AMERICAN CITIZESSIIII'. 

The ideal of self-government in our 
schools arouses interest. The autocracy 
of the school room seems an ill prepara- 
tion for life in a democracy. The ex- 
periment of self-control is worth tr>inK, 
and tliere is reason to hope for valuable 
results, but wc are not surprised to learn 
that the ethical standard of the outside 
comniunit\- often dominates the school. 
The "ring" or "machine." favoritism. 
gross partisanship, wire-pulling, log-roll- 
ing, often find their way into the 
student-guvernmciit. To arouse feel- 
ing among the pupils against forms 
of conduct which arc tolerated, or secret- 
ly if not openly admirwl in the outside 
world is a difKcult and delicate taslc. 

But little by Utile through the years, if 
the right materials are gathere<l, if sound 
and sane suggestions come from person- 
alities which inspire respect and affection, 
tliesc higher impulses may be sircngth- 
enetl into stable virtues. Histf.r>- and lit- 
erature and life must be scarclwl for no- 
ble personalities and high types of con- 
duct, and these must be held up for 
admiration and emulation wisely, per- 
wslcntlv. untiringly. In the earlier years 
discuMJon and analysis have little place. 



]c emotions come without 
tiection. Later, comparison 
if they .do not degenerate into arid dialect, 
serve a useful purpose. Rut the empha- 
sis in the socializing of education should 
rest upon the early stages wliere cliarac- 
ter is laid down in emotional valuations 
of men and morality. 

It is in this field of moral education 
tliat 1 would emphasize the plea which 
ProfcsMir Patten made some years ago 
for contempcirarj- heroes. Let pupils 
search the press and the cotnnninily for 
high iy])es of conduct. The fireman, 
the railway engineer, the life-saver, the 
miner, the factory hand, the reformer, 
the phiIanthropi.<it of to-day should aid 
the formation of ideals no less than me- 
diaeval crusaders or the heroes of Greece 
and Rome. There arc virtues universal, 
virtues of purity and courage, of loyally 
and self-sacrifice, admirable in all lands 
and in all ages: but these xirtiies are in- 
terpreted by every people and every 
epoch. The virtues of the past must 
be translated into those of the present. 
As abstract virtues they are ftfeless 
things; they must be incatnated in per- 
sonalities before they can have power 
over the young. Here literature and life 
lend their aid. 

The great probleni of American educa- 
tion, then, is the problem of making bet- 
ter citizens. Even to slate this is to 
perpetrate a platitude, to obtrude the ob- 
vious. But the solution of the problem 
lies in bringing the school into closer re- 
lation with life. The studies which have 
been too far abstractetl from human ex- 
perience must be brought back again into 
contact with the concrete social experi- 
ence from which they sprung. The 
higliesl ideals of avoperation. loyalty. 
Mcrifice. which men have wrought o(it 
in the past and present mu.si live again in 
the personalities of the young. Only ma- 
ture life can see the full development of 
character, but the socialized sthcol. under 
the guidance of a high-minded teacher 
who sees life whole may render invalu- 
able service. 



OUR NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM. 
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If we are to have a national floral em- 
blem let us choose one that is comincntal 
and worthy ; one thai will vividly suggest 
America whenever its name is heard or 
its real or pictured form is seen; one 
whose story is blent with our past and is 
in accord with our greatness and our des- 
tiny. 

A national emblem can only be some- 
tliing full of significance to the country it 
represents. The rose and the lily are 
dear to England and to France because 
for centuries in camp and coun, in coun- 
cil and fray, they have been an expression 
of the national life. The shamrock thrills 
the Irish heart because St. Patrick, when 
preaching to the chiefs and their clans, 
plucked a plant growing beside him and 
illustrated by its trifuliaie leaves the mys- 
terious doctrine of the 'IVinity. Scotland 
honors the thistle because it pricked the 
fool of one of the [>ainish invaders steal- 
ing upon the army at night, and his 
cr>* roused the camp and the enemy was 
overcome. We all love tlie trailing ar- 
butus, the columbine, the goUlen rod, but 
to choose one of these, or any other 
flower, as a national emblem, simply for 
its beamy of color, or for some fancied 
meaning in its form, i% as incongrunns 
and unworthy as it would be to select 
some pleasing song and say; "This shall 
be our national hymn." National hymns 
are not made thus! They arc bom of 
stress and passionate devotion, and con- 
secrated in the nation's hours of grief and 
of joy. So a national flora! emblem is 
not a thing of unrelated, arbitrary choice. 
To be truly symbolic it must have been 
interwoven with the story of the country 
and the people, and its associations with 
'^m must be potent and enduring. 

One plant we have, widespread 
enough and distinguished eiK'uyli to 
iymbolize our countrv', and thai is our 
stately Maize — the golden com. It is 
wholly and absolutely American. It 
grows from the lakes to the gulf and 
from ocean to ocean. It was the grain of 
the primitive peoples here — the aborig- 



inal .Americans, and with rdigious cere- 
monies of song and dance and prayer 
they invoked the blessing of their god* 
upon its planting and its han'cst ; they 
burie<l it with their dead, and offered it 
to the sun in their temples. It saved the 
lives of the first European settlers here, 
and it has been a vast factor in the civili- 
zation of the continent. From sialk to 
blade, from tassel to goMcn ear. it is 
singularly beautiful, and it lends itself 
with grace to varied forms of decora- 
tion. 

Our eminent histcH-ian. John Fbke. 
says of it, "Maize is more widely and 
completely identified with the Western 
hemisphere than any other plant.... In 
adopting it for the national emblem we 
do not invent anything out of our fancy, 
hut simply recognize an existing fact. 
. . It is (I believe) richer in aisthctic sug- 
gesliveness than any other that has ever 
sen.'ed as a national emblem." How com- 
pletely it is identified with our country 
was shown to a recent traveler among 
the fiords of Norway. Surprised to see 
some stalks growing in the garden, she 
said to the inn-keeper's daughter, "Why 
do you plant the maize when its grain can 
never ripen?" "Oh," replied the child, 
"Wc plant it to please the Americans! 
They smile when they see it. and say 
that in their land it grows like a forest, 
and the bins are filled with its golden ears 
before the snows can fall." 

Do you say it is "commercial?" It is 
commercial, royally and greatly commer- 
cial, but this is its least claim upon us as 
a national floral emblem. It is a part of 
the history of the New World and is in- 
vested with the tradition and sentiment 
and poetry of all the American ages. 

Each state will chose its device after 
its own heart. California will have her 
poppy, Vermont the red clover, Kansas 
the golden rod, and so on and on through 
the long, bright list; but for the broad 
country how can we fail to choose thci 
unique, distinguished, historic, Americaitj 
plant — ^the Maize, the Com? 
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AIMS AND METHODS OF STUDYING LATIN. 

BY F. P. MOULTON, 
Tucber of Latin in tfac High School, Hartford, Conn. 
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Free schools front ihcir very nature 
are tb« barometer of the nation's intcl- 
lecitial life. They are not alone the de- 
positories and conser\'ators of knowledge, 
but they should be the levers of progress 
and the brakes on wild excess. 

In this age of process and ex]>ansion 
ii developed a yearning for the new and 
the tetnporar>', resulting in fads, which in 
the schools, conducted oy men and wom- 
en of experience, are entirely inexcusable. 
Change in methods for the mere sake of 
change, is just as reprehensible as that 
stub^ni unwilluigncss to change the old 
for a new and better way is deplorable. 

Ever since Oiarlcs Francis Adams de- 
livered that famous speech at Harvard, 
attacking the results and aims of classical 
study, opinions in regard to the aims and 
methods of studying Latin have been di- 
vided. Many, catching the new idea, 
were ready to cast aside evervtliing that 
was old. As usual, the new converts were 
ready to tnagnify all the sin-i of the past 
in order to show an entire change of 
hearL It became the fashion to scoff at 
grammar and the old fashioned drill. 
These ideas arc all too prevalent. Tlicy 
strike at the very foundation of all higher 
education. No wonder at the cry of dis- 
tress by teachers of I^tin and higher 
English all over the land. 

Gramnuir is the interpretation of lan- 
guage, the symbols by which the power 
of language is revealed. And it is this 
power of language that we should strive 
to attain. Do not, then, teach grammar 
less than formerly, but better. To classi- 
fy thoughts and group clauses as "catue." 
"condition," "result.' etc.. is just as much 



science as to classify the phenomena of 
nature. There is no science of chemis- 
try only as we make it science by the way 
we learn it. There is more science in 
Latin taught scientifically than in phy&ics 
taught unscienlifically. 

The great advantage in translating 
Latin is that it compels one to observe the 
force of grammatical and lexical stnKt- 
urc, the effect of position and arrange- 
ment of words and clauses. Our object 
is not to speak Latin, nor primarily nor 
merely tn read Latin lilcraliire. A per- 
son bom in ancient Rome, speaking I he- 
Latin language from a child, was no wiser 
than a person born in .America, speaking 
English. The mere substitution of orte 
language for another is not an object of 
importance educationally. The guides of 
Europe, speaking several langu^cs, may 
conduct travelers to the tomb of Virgil, 
or Dante, or Shakespeare, but how mar- 
velously different is their power of 
thought and expression from that of Vir- 
gil, Dante, and Shakespeare themselvest 

ft is towards, if not to, tlie higher ed- 
ucation of the forum, of eloquence, of 
literature, that wc try to educate our pu- 
pils by the study of llatin. 

Thoroughness, drill, education are the 
aims of classical instruction. Concentra- 
tion and development are prime factors in 
the consideration of methods. The first 
year work, the authors to be read, the or- 
der in which they should be taken, an<f 
what pari Latin composition should have 
in classical training, and liow it may be- 
combiner! with the regular work of trans- 
lation, are questions for discussion. 



AGRICULTURE AS A SCIENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

BY JOSEPH CARTER. 
Saperintendent of Citj Scbools, Champaign, 111. 



Science does not seem likely to take a 
permanent place in the elementary schools 
under the name of Nature Study as the 
term is now understood. Yet nature 
study is so very valuable, and its results 
■of such high educational and economic 
worth, that it should be continued. How 
, ■can this be done ? Any science may best 
be taken up on the side nearest the ex- 
perience of the pupil. No other subject 
is so near the experience of so many chil- 
dren as agriculture. Agriculture has at 
its foundations very many of the sciences, 
vlt deals with nature — living nature. It 
is a subject about which all lines of na- 
ture study are easily correlated. 

The teacher might begin with a win- 
dow garden and teach the germination of 
seeds, the development of plants, the ef- 
fect of sunlight on them, and many other 
things. Probably eighty per cent of cur 
pupils are in schools where it is possible 
to have a garden out of doors where not 
only vegetables, but the larger fruits — 
apples, plums, pears and the like — could 
be raised. Here could be studied many 
things that pertain to the growth of 
plants — the insects that visit them, and 
what insects are beneficial and what are 
injurious, and also how to destroy the in- 
jurious ones. The life history of these 
insects can be studied. This garden can 
be made a laboratory where most delight- 
ful experiments can be made, and where 
knowledge can be gained at first hand. 



Here the soil can "be studied. Its origin 
and nature can be discovered — its evolu- 
tion from a fiery rock to the fertile food 
for plants. The birds will visit this gar- 
den and they, too, can be studied. 

Agriculture is a science whose study 
takes people out of doors. There is a 
growing tendency in our schools to adopt 
the sedentary life of the literary man. 
Too much we are leading the children to 
think that wisdom is found only at the 
desk of the literary fellow. Too many 
children there are whose school training 
is mainly an effort to give them the abil- 
ity to apprehend what was in the mind of 
the author of some so-called literary mas- 
terpiece. We work laboriously to teach 
them to say: "I think thy thoughts after 
thee, O DeQuincy," instead of leading 
them where they joyously can say. "I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee, O God." 

The average child comes to school all 
saturated with nature — all alive to its 
every change, and eager for its wonder- 
ful and delightful story. Instead of 
teaching him along the lines of his ex- 
perience, we turn him in the direction of 
literature and myth and fairy mysticism, 
thereby nullifying all the apperceptive 
capital he has previously accumulated. 
We do not object to this literary matter 
in toto, but we do object to its being the 
total of his training, and we think the 
teaching of agriculture offers a satisfac- 
tory supplement to it. 



A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSO- 
PHY ON THE PART OF SCIENCE TEACHERS. 

BY N. A. HARVEY, 
OhicaKo Normal School, PreBident of the Science Department, N. B. A, 



Educational philosophy has a particu- 
lar problem to solve. It seeks to deter- 
mine first of all the laws of thought, ft 
is a necessary assumption of all our at- 
tempts at education that within certain 
limits human minds act alike. Educa- 
riona} phiiosophy seeks to determine the 



way in which the mind grows, what is 
the aim of educational efforts, and to de- 
termine the content of each subject, or 
what there is in it that can be used to 
greatest advantage for the purpose of 
education. 

If there has been one advance in educa- 
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liow artislic llicir <lrawings. The results 
obtained from the pursuit of scieiititic 
subjects under the influence of such a 
conception as this art- liktlv to be ver^- 
different from what ihcy wuuM hv if it 
were believed that the knowIcdKC of a 
ivv.- animal forms or a few experiments 
in physics were the purpose of scicniilic 
study. The teacher must look beyond 
the mere facts of the subjea to the true 
content that furnishes the reason for its 
intnxluclion into the curriciihim. 

The day has gone by when the knowl- 
c<lgc of the fads of a su)>ject is consid- 
ered a siifJicieni pre]jaraiion for teaching 
it. How niiich knowledge of mathemat- 
ics, higher and lower, is necessary to 
make a good teacher of fourth grade 
arithmetic? How much knowledge of 
language and literature would guarantee 
success in teaching third grade reading? 
How many univcr«ty graduates would 
undertake a position in the grades of a 
city scliool with assurances of success? 
It is only a tempting of Providence that 
permits persons, too poorly prepared to 
do grade work, lo leach in a high school. 
The application of pedagogical principle* 
is as necessiiry in higH school work as it 
is in other grades, and university meth- 
ods and models are not always capable of 
universal application. 



CAUSE AND CURE OF ART UNRESPONSIVENESS. 



lional truth better demonstrated than any 
other, it is that in schools for general ed- 
ucation the knowledge of the facts re- 
quired is not Uie chief value to be derived 
from a particular study. Just as the Iwn- 
cfit derived from the study of algebra is 
not to be looked for in the an^^wers lo 
the problems that the student so labor- 
iously solve^, and the value of the study 
of Latin conjes not from the knowledge 
of the historical facts that the student 
learns while reading the Latin language, 
so the value of ihe study of science does 
ntH depend uprjn the knowledge that the 
pupil acquire?, but upan the power the 
student acquires while gaining thai 
knowledge. 

in our work in zooloe\- we study the 
structure and life of anuuals. but if my 
classes fail to see and lo recognize the 
processes by which the general concc|>t 
of a group is formed ; if they fail to dis- 
(.Timinaie and compare; if they do not 
get into the habit of analyzing a speci- 
men before them and of examining it part 
by part; if they do not learn what is in- 
vclved in a logical definition; and more 
than this, if they do not carry this lubit 

I of mind into c^ery subject in schixil. f 
feel tliat my work has been a failure, no 
matter how many animals they have 
studied, or how neat llieir notebooks, and 
• 
n«.s 
cent 



or PEturessoR charlj^s dk garuo. 
Coraell Ualverulj. 



nie Eteatest cause ui an unresixmsivc- 
ncss in children lif^s first, in a false con- 
ception of its tunciion. and, second, in ir- 
rational methods of leaching; il istbclack 
of powerful art motives with which to ap- 
peal lo the young. The conimon idea 
that art is an end in itself, a notion de- 
rived from specialists in art. is mosl det- 
rimental to true progress, for it removes 
art from all the aetivilies of men in their 
attempts to meet the re<piisitcs fur sur- 
vix-a). 

Thes* autotelic notions of art wholly 

ignore its origin-; and its growth: tltey 

a cros>-<ection of the latest stage in 

clopnteni, .tii.j make that *thc chief 

Ills for apixraling to children. It 

'Sbqws that, while in most human and nat- 




ural sciences the potency of evolution is 
everywhere recognized, in the domain of 
arl instruction it is practically ignored. 
Teachers, misled by scntinicmalistH in art. 
try to secure appreciation in childrep by 
feeding llioir mintls on madonnas, and 
otiier fc-rms of romantic art: itr they at- 
tempt Ihe same things by emphasizing lite 
artistic representations of other archaic 
ideals. All this tends to create sentimen- 
tality for art in the susceptible, anti indif- 
ferenccuf youthful dis^st in the prosaic- 
minded. 

Insiniciioti should talie accoimi nf the 
origin and dcvcli-pmenl of aesthetic ideals 
and feelings. It slionld be governe.I by 
the \aws of evolution, hoth in subject 
and child. 
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Art has many origins, chief among 
which are play, war, love, and the har- 
monious grouping of the elements of 
economic goods. The latter is seen in 
such groupings among primitive people 
in their articles of dress, their implements 
of war, their crude dwelling places. The 
enhanced utility of such groupings, and 
the aesthetic pleasure derived from them, 
account in good measure for aesthetic en- 
joyment. Since the young recapitulate 
in some sense the development of the 
race, and since, moreover, like all people, 
old or young, primitive or modem, thty 
take the most intense interest in that 
which relates most closely to life and the 
requisites for survival, art instruction 



should be industrial before it is fine ; the 
economic in art should precede the auto- 
tetic. 

Art instruction should not be confined 
to drawing, but should include also paint- 
ing, moulding, the arrangement and utili- 
zation of materials pertaining to clothing, 
adornment and household. Art instruc- 
tion related to animal life should be ex- 
pressive of animal emotion, the animal be- 
ing representative in varying states of 
fear, anger, repose. 

When a foundation for artistic sense 
has been well laid by securing vividness 
in motive, technique and appreciation of 
spiritualized forms of art will naturally 
and easily follow. 



ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BV PROFESSOS GEORGE GUNTON, 
Institate of Social Economics, Hew York. 



Economics is an equally important 
study with history and is even better as 
a mental training. History is chiefly a 
matter of memorizing and while it is 
important that children should know the 
great epochs that have passed, it is more 
important that the masses know what 
determines wages and what is the effect 



of ccHnbinations of capital on the welfare 
of the community. Intelligent citizen- 
ship today demands a broader compre- 
hensioa of the great public questi<ms 
than was necessary fifty years ago. It 
is the functicoi of the teacher to give the 
elementary principles of economics to the 
children as simply as possible. 



EDUCATION FOR THE TRADES. 

BY CHARLES F. WARNER^ 
Sprlne:field, Maw. 



The question of education for the 
trades is a part of the larger question of 
technical education for which there is an 
increasing demand in this country. In 
answer to this demand the tendency has 
been hitherto to develop the higher de- 
partments of technical education, while 
•comparatively little attention has been 
paid to the question of industrial educa- 
tion of a lower grade. Those closely in 
touch with the industrial world are de- 
manding that educators should give at- 
tention to this important subject. Some 
attention has already been given to it, 
"but largely through private enterprise. 
This can never fully meet the need. It 
is M •gacst'ion of public education, and 



while teaching for the trades should never 
be considered the sole function of the 
manual training or technical hig^ school, 
such schools are nevertheless especially 
well fitted to make a beginning in this im- 
portant line of educational work — a be- 
ginning which may not be called teaching 
the trades, but teaching for the trades. 
The development of modem industrial 
methods has not only caused the decay of 
the apprentice system, but it has changed 
the character of the trades themselves, so 
that we have not all-round trades, but 
highly specialized departments of the old 
trades. Artisans, as a mle, leant and 
practice generally but one of these special 
trades. It is clearly impossible to carry 



on such special instruction in tiM public 
schools : bill ihere may be a much greater 
emphasis placed upon the technical side 
oi the work in manual training schools, 
to the end that through an elective system 
that shall allow such specializing as is 
practicable (he higher public schools shall 
verv nearly make up lor the loss of the 
apprentice syslcm. and at the same time 
furnish the more general educalton which 
that system could not give. Modern 
mechanical principles and operations as 




involved in the machine tndes, broadly 
considered, may be thoroughly taught, so 
that the way for entrance into these 
trades may be made much shorter and 
easier for the young mechanic. It should 
be kept in mindi however, Uiat the man- 
ual training or the technical high school 
cannot specialize in ihc direction of all 
the trades. Its duty is to do what it can 
without losing Its high place in a broad 
and general system of popular educa- 
tion. 



EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION. 

I>V ELUER E. BROWK, 
UniTcrwtjr of CBlitoroIa. 



The characteristic word of progress 
during the past year has been expansion. 
Educatiotial expansion has been the ac- 
coiiipanimenl of political and industrial 
expansion. 

The great accumulators of wealth have 
been giving largely to educational insti- 
tutions. Mr. Cam^e is the most con- 
spicuons example. Gifts for educational 
purposes during 1900 aggregated about 
$23,cxx>,ooo, and for libraries $3,ocx>,ooo 
more. 
I These great benefactions have raised 
anew the question of liberty of teaching. 
It is commonly believed that in the Ross 
case at Stanford University such liberty 
of teaching was abridged. Hut it should 
be remembered in all such cases that a 
tiniversity. like other institutions, must 
take account of the co-operative useful- 
ness of its memticrs. It Is doubtful 
whether there is any general or serious 
danger threatening real and reasonable 
academic freedom. The discussion of sci- 
entific temperance tnstniciion has brought 
forward the question of freedom of teach- 
ing in anotlier form. 

N'cw educational movements in the 



South are closely bound up with political 
and industrial changes. The negro is 
making his own contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem, and the Tuskcgee 
school has been one of the centers of edu- 
cational interest during the year. 

The nwvement toward the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholic high schools is 
important. 

The organization of American educa- 
tional systems in Porto Rico and the 
Philippine islands is now fairly begun. 
The movement of American teachers to- 
ward those islands is one of the best 
forms of educational expansion. 

American education was well repre- 
sented at the Paris exposition, the exhibit 
winning more awards than that of any 
other country except France. 

It is evident that education is now 
called on to play not only a greater part, 
but a relatively greater part than ever be- 
fore in the progress of civilization. Its 
expansion is accomjianied with more 
thorough internal organization, closer co- 
operation with other agencies, and height- 
ened sense of responsibility. 



FEDERAL AND STATE 



INTEREST 
TION. 



IN HIGHER EDUCA- 



BY ROBERT B. FOLTON. 
Clianc«llor tl&iversity of MiwiiMippi. 



A review of (he development of the 
state systems of education, including 
iccbools of all grades, shows that in most 



cases the initiative lay in grants of land 
made by Congress. Through the stimu- 
lus thus given tlie newer slates hare 



been able to make more rapid progress 
than the older states, especially in the 
work of higher education. Through the 
co-ordination and co-operation of schools 
of all grades belonging to the state sys- 
tems there has come about an unprece- 
dented growth of the work of the state 
universities. The total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in twenty-six state univer- 
sities located in all parts df the union ex- 
cepting the North Atlantic states, in 1894 
was 14,943 students. The same twenty- 
six institutions in 1901 show a total 
enrollment of 29,683 students — an in- 
crease of fully 100 per cent in seven 
years. The reports of the commissioner 
of education show an increase of about 
19 per cent, in the total of students at- 
tending all colleges and universities 
throughout the United States within the 
same period. 



The remarkable growth of the work of 
the state universities is the natural result 
of their co-ordination with the public 
school systems in the several states. 

To meet the requirements of the work 
of these institutions larger means will be 
needed. A proper co-ordination of the 
educational work of all the states calls 
for federal assistance. This should take 
the form of aid for the more advanced 
work. Provision should be made in 
Washington for such graduate work by 
students from state universities and all 
the colleges of the country as can not be 
thoroughly done by these separate insti- 
tutions. 

Congress should give further aid to 
educational work in the states, and this 
should best take the form of mainten- 
ance of mining or other engineering and 
technical schools. 



FUNCTION OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

BY PRESIDENT R. H. JESSE, 
University of Miaaonri. 



I. It should be Tvithin 

a. Non-partisan, but patriotic to the 
state and to the nation. The foundations 
of these universities are federal land 
grants. The funds for their maintenance 
come from their respective common- 
wealths. Therefore, in the highest and 
broadest sense, they should be nurseries 
of patriotism, but they should shun parti- 
san politics as they shun death. 

b. Non-sectarian, but religious. Each 
should maintain one professor at least to 
lecture upon sacred literature, natural re- 
ligion and practical morals, and to serve 
as chaplain of the students. There is no 
reason why a large state university should 
not maintain a faculty of theology, with- 
out which it is not complete, and which 
does not belong necessarily to any denom- 
ination. It is a part of their function to 
show that religion and even theology may 
be non-sectarian. 

c. Free as to tuition in all departments, 
academic and professional. The distinc- 
tion between academic and professional 
training is wholly artificial. Free tuition 
in any department without high standards 
of admission and graduation is akin to 

crime. 



d. Every inch a university. There is 
danger that, through eagerness to take in 
new territory, to swell enrollments, and 
to provide instruction for special classes, 
some of these universities may' forget that 
to deserve richly their titles is the highest 
obligation they owe to the people. The 
main purpose is to be from center to cir- 
cumference a great university. 

II. IVithmtt, it should take care of the 
state and be a buttress of a national uni- 
versity. It has been preached strenu- 
ously that the state should care for its 
university, but scarcely has the idea been 
broached that the university should care 
for the state. It is possible to do this in 
a variety of ways, in material, in social, 
in political, and in spiritual things. Tfie 
possibilities in spiritual things have been 
alluded to above. What can a great seat 
of learning do for the public good in 
other directions? 

a. Through the college of agriculture 
or in conjunction with it and other public 
agencies, it should look after the material 
welfare of the people. What has been 
done in this direction shows what may be 
done for things material by the scientific 
skill of universities. But what has been 
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atxomplished has hccn mainly along- the 
paths prescribed by the United States in 
Ihe Hatch act, establishinK agricultural 
experiment -stations. Except under fed- 
eral leadership our universities have not 
j-et done very inucli for tlie materia! wel- 
fare of the people, when one considers 
the immense possibilities. 

b. In collaboraiiof) with ;iate boards, 
bureaus and commissions, the university 
should look after social and economic 
conditions — the management of penal, 
reformatory and eleemosynary institu- 
tions and municipal problems and meth- 
ods of taxation. Revision of state laws, 
and the history of archaeology of the com- 
monwealth, and the prohlems of public 
health arc parts of its work. 

€. In co-operation with boards of edu- 
cation uid superintendents of public in- 



CIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE. 

BY N. COE STEWART. 
Director of Unaic la tli« ClereUod Public ScboolB. 



^V As a rule there is some attempt to 
teach music in the public schools of the 
eountry. especially in the latter towns 
and cities. But when it is considered that 
chihlren who go through the schools 
should be able to sing the musical lan- 
guage at sight, and write their own nmst- 
II cal thoughts and music Ihey hear a^ read- 
^B ily as they speak and write the language 
^H of their birth, that they should use their 
voices intelligently, making beautiful 
singing tones, making the right quality 
of tone, and singing with correct phras- 
ing in right key, in perfect tune, proper 
rhythm, with fine expression and excel- 
lent spirit, etc.. it will be seen that the 
music standard is low. 

The children are competeni and besides 
doing as aliovc shnuld develop not only 
a fondness for music and for smging. but 
because of right study of music should 
develop broader and better characters 
and be of more usefulness in the world. 

The hindrances are: First, that there 
is not sufficient apprccL-ition on the part 
of actlDol authorities, of music's real ben- 
e6t. hence ihey do not require the prog- 
r«* to be measured by the saitw standard 
as other studies, and musical and moral 
effect are both very bad in consequence. 
Second, it is not appreciated that ]>upils 



stniction the tinivcrsity shotild build up 
the sdiools below it, and should sustain 
an attitude of sympathy and helpfulness 
to private and denominational college. 

Education will not be complete in these 
United States until we liave at Washing- 
ton a national university with state insti- 
tutions as its buttresses. Some day our 
education will conform to our system of 
government. 

Tn conclusion let me say that the state 
university, founded by the federal gov- 
ernment and supported by a mill tax 
upon the property of a great common- 
wealth, with broad outlook and intense 
devotion to the welfare of tlie people, can 
be made the best institution yet devised 
by the wit of man for the promotion of 
human progress. University mottoes arc 
sometimes inspiring. 



must grow in music like any organic body 
grows. There must be first a germ. In 
right conditions the germ is awakened. 
It tlien reaches out for good which it 
appropriates to its own use, and so pro- 
ceeds until matured. 

In music attention, effort and perse- 
verance arc the seed. The teaclier is to 
bring to the pupil's attention in a clear 
and objective manner the things the pu- 
pil is to learn to know and to do. When 
a thing is understood the pupil tries to 
do it, out cannot; but if his effort has 
been of the right .sort. Nature will for 
each effort or practice give a little ad- 
vancement. Perseverance in this must 
eventually build up the power to do the 
thing. 

Teachers who understand this work, 
who themselves are good musical schol- 
ars, who sing well, and who know how to 
leach and to drill scholars, are absolutely 
essential if good work is to be done. 

Now shall the children luve all these 
things, and thus become better than any 
former generation. Tliey need it: give 
I hem a chance. 

Tlie condition will soon come about by 
the law of growth if all parties go to 
work to bring it about. 



GREEK IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 



BY ISAAC N. JUDSON. 
Teacher in the High School, St. Ifonis, Mo. 



Although statistics show that Greek is 
about holding its own in the secMidary 
schools of the country, still teachers of 
Greek are liable to feel themselves on the 
defensive, so constant and bitter are ihe 
attacks made on the study. The tend- 
ency at the universities, too, seems to be 
to put Greek among ihe electives both 
for admission and graduation. This, 
however, should not discourage those 
who believe in the high educational value 
of Greek, for students who pursue the 
subject from choice are bound to prove 
themselves earnest and faithful. 

Greek is a very difficult language, and 
perhaps it is better for such as are not 
willing to work hard and do not possess 
by nature some aptitude for linguistic 
study to leave it alone. It is true that 
the student should not follow the line of 
least resistance, but he should certainly 
pursue such studies as are best adapted to 
secure his development. It is a difficult 
question, how far teachers should urge 
to the study of Greek pupils who are pre- 
paring for a college where it is not re- 
quired; and a still more difficult one, how 
far they should urge to its pursuit those 
who do not intend to go to college. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
argue the utility of Greek. The testi- 
mony to its educational value is over- 
whelming. Those who wish to see mod- 
em languages put into the place of the 
classics base their arguments on the sup- 



posed superior utility of modem lan- 
guages. Even if school and colleges could 
impart the power to speak languages — 
which they cannot do — such an acquisi- 
tion would not possess a high educational 
value. 

The so-called natural method of teach- 
ing languages has proved itself a failure, 
and when applied to the classics is an ab- 
surdity and means simply wasted time. 
In learning Greek the essential point is 
the training of the eye, for the object 
sought is tiie ability to translate. The 
reading of the text therefore should be 
considered of the least importance. The 
most important points are: a constant 
drill in forms and syntax, the acquisition 
of a vocabulary, and that the pupil be 
trained to see the meaning of a sentence 
literally, though it may be necessary to 
recast it into good English. Reading at 
sight, the formation and derivation of 
words, and Greek in English are also im- 
portant points. 

The arrangement of a programme for 
secondary schools is a question of great 
importance, especially when a considera- 
ble number of pupils do not intend to go 
to college. 

In teaching composition is it better to 
use sentences which illustrate the princi- 
ples of syntax consecutively, or sentences 
and connected passages based on the 
text? 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND ATTENDANCE AT COLLEGE. 

BY JAMES HUSSELL PABSONS, JR., 
Secretary of the UniverBity of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 



The rapid increase in public high 
schools throughout the United States is 
often cited as a most conspicuous fact in 
education at the close of the nineteenth 
century. Within the jurisdiction of the 
University of the state of New York this 
increase has been specially noteworthy. In 



1900 there were 565 public high schools, 
as compared with 231 in 1890, a growth 
in ten years of more than 140 per cent. 
Though, as elsewhere, the old academy 
frequent!}' becomes the public high 
school, yet there were 140 academies in 
190a, as compared with only 104 in 1890, 



an artaal growth in ten years of more 
tlian thirty-four per cent, due largely to 
the incorporation of tlie parochial schools. 
In the state of New York during the past 
decade, while the g;rowth in enrollment in 
the common high schools has been only 
i6 per cent, the number of high school 
students and the total net properly of 
secondary schools have more than 
doubled, .^t least 25 per cent of all high 
school students now complete balanced 
four year courses, and rapidly increasing 
numbers remain in the se^ondar%' schools 
for graduate work. 

This is the record in New York where 
academics were placed under the regents 
of tlie university in 17&4, and high 
schools by the original union free school 
act of 1853. But even this growth is not 
more reraarlable than the correspond- 
ingly rapid increase under the supcr*'is- 
ion of the regents of the university in 
higher, including professional and techni- 
cal, education. In such in!ititution.s as in 
the public high schools the students and 
tbetotalnet property have doubled during 
the past decade. The growth in public 



high schools is not surprising in view of 
the popularity of these democratic instita- 
lions, and of the fact that advancing re- 
quirements for professional and other 
degrees, now more uniformly high in 
New York than in any other political di- 
vision of the United Stales, force stu- 
dents into the high schools to gain the 
preliminary education necessary for ad- 
mission to college. Ten years ago many 
institutions of higher education in New 
York received students without any pre- 
liminary education worth mentioning 
which today demand four years or even 
more of satisfactor)' high school work or 
an equivalent. It is remarkable that im- 
der such conditions the growth in higher 
education has been so great. If wc ex- 
cept medicine, where the normal growth 
has been checked temporarily by high 
standards, and some of the smaller col- 
leges, which as private institutions like 
the old academics suffer in competiiioo 
with the public schools, the growth is 
very great throughout the entire field of 
higher education. 
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HOW EARLY MAY HANDWORK BE fWADE A PART OF 

SCHOOL WORK 

IIY LIIARI.KS K. RICHAKOS, 
Teachers' ColleKC, Columbia l^niverBlty. 



Every consideration of child nature 

Kints to the immense figni&cance of 
odwork as a feature of instruction 
from the very beginning of school life. 
The real question is not how early should 
handwork be introduced in the scliool, 
but hovr late should it be extended. 

With the child of the early primary 
grades, handwork is one of the natural 
channels through which the inner thought 
and feeling find expression. Child life, 
like all life, finds realization in outward 
manifestation and action.-but in the early 
yearji this expression of the self natiimMy 
tends towards forms that arc tangible 
and concrete — toward forms that are 
easily comprehended and easily achieved. 
Such material crcation-s not only consti- 
tute a natural fulfillment of the inner life. 
but they are, in Ihc early stages of 
growth, one of the principal avenues 




through which the mind is receiving ideas 
and developing capacities. 

Such natural expression through hand- 
work cannot take the form of set courso- 
It must be a matter of adaptation to the 
life of each particular school. It must 
recognize the school and the out-of-school 
interests. It must be a part of life, and 
not a formal drill. 

Variety of materials and processes are 
necessary to fully achieve this end. Free- 
dom and ficxibiiity and appropriateness 
of task are more important than accuracy 
of form. Great accuracy of result is not 
truth of expression with the pupil of the 
earlv grades. 

ijandwork in the early .vears of school 
must, to a large extent, T)c .1 natural ex- 
pression of the ideas and interests repre- 
sented by the other school work. Such 
work finds its firsi office in the instinct tc 
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reproduce the actual or suggested envi- 
ronment. This natural tendency may take 
the form of pictured representation, as in 
a painting or drawing of natural forms, 
or of constructive representation, which 
approaches one step nearer the reality, as 
in the making of tools, implements, and 
buildings of the life studied. 

Along with this tendency is the grow- 
ling instinct, for reality that must he fed 



through opportunities for making things 
of direct practical use. Here the oppor- 
tunities will be found mainly in the out- 
of-schoot life, in making simple things 
that have a place in the home or in play. 

In this latter work care must be taken 
to reach the interests and conditions of 
the particular child dealt with, rather than 
the interests of an ideal child embodied 
in the imagination of the teacher. 



IDEALS AND METHODS OF ECONOMIC TEACHING. 

BY PROFESSOR FREDERICK W. SPIERS, 
N. B. Manual Training: School, Philadelphia. 



Professor Spiers called attention to 
the need of economic training for the 
great mass of citizens and that its chief 
ideal was the training of men and wom- 
en to think straight and to vote right 
upon the economic propositions which 
are an ever increasing proportion of the 
political issues in modern democracy. 

Regarding what economic studies 
should be taught to pupils in the high 
schools, he said; "Certain fundamental 
social laws are as well established as any 
proposition in geometry, and it is within 
the pale of estabUshed economic truth 
that the secondary school must work, al- 
though the student may properly be al- 
lowed an occasional glance into the arena 



wherein opposing theories are struggling 
for recognition." 

The highest skill is demanded of the 
instructor of economics. "The greatest 
danger of elementary instruction on this 
subject lies in the fact that the student 
may absorb the half truths of the text- 
book as social axitxns and go out into 
practical life to make application of his 
rules which would make their author 
shudder. The student of economics must 
be taught that the principles he learns 
are to be applied with discretion to the 
varied conditions he will meet." Ideal 
teachers of economics are far from com- 
mon. "If a specially trained, thorough- 
ly equipped teacher cannot be obtained, 
omit the subject from the curriculum." 



MANUAL TRAINING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

BY GILBERT B. MORRISON, 
Principal Manual Training High School. Kansas City, Mo. 



Manual training is taking its place as a 
part of the high school curriculum for 
three reasons : i . It satisfies the popu- 
lar demand that our schools should sup- 
ply the needs of practical life. 2. It 
broadens and strengthens the pupil's 
activities in such a way that he can do 
more and better academic work. 3. It 
reaches a much larger proportion of par- 
ents and pupils, causing an increased at- 
tendance and thereby actually decreasing 
the expense per capita. These three rea- 
sons are embodied in the words expedi- 
ency, culture and economy. 



It has been amply demonstrated that a 
properly correlated course of manual 
training does not diminish but actually 
increases the amount of academic work a 
pupil can accomplish during his high 
school course. - 

Manual training is now passing 
through the same experience that the 
working laboratory method of teaching 
science passed twenty years ago. It had to 
be forced into the course by a few enthu- 
siasts and to fight its way to recc^nition 
as an educational norm. Manual training 
is now doing the same thing. Its educa- 
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cional value doc& not consist alone in the 
mere act of doing, per se, but in the rcla- 
tioa it bears to mental and mural activi- 
ties. Manual training helps to kt^p 
our schools in touch with the spirit of a 
prwresaivc age. 

The two types of high schools — the 
manual training and the classical — is the 
result of the transition llirough which our 
schools are itow passing. The result 
will be sooner or later the amalgamation 
of the two types into one which will be 
normal to the present age. This normal 
tvpe is already nearly reached in those 
so-called manual training high schools in 
which all the ordinary high school 
branches are incorporated with industrial 
art and the mechanic ans. The narrow 
apprentice school and the narrow classi- 
cal school will get together and a modern 
high school will result. The rough me- 
chanic and the pale faced classicist need 
eadj other's influence. In a countr)- like 
ours, rich in industrial poKsihilities and 
imperative in its manual and artistic re- 
quirements, our youth should be attracted 
to them by the proper high school iuBu- 
ence. 

The opponents of manual training at 
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first used the "culture" argimient. They 
are now shifting their ground to the "ex- 
pense" argument. This argument like 
the oiher mu.'it "stand examination." An 
expenditure of public money is economi- 
cal to the extent that it can be utilized by 
the taxpayers. A school wliich is not 
attended by the average boy is an expen- 
sive school. A school which is attended 
by the average boy is an economical 
school. His father Is getting something 
for his money. 

A loaf of bread costing five cents, 
which feeds one man, is more expensive 
than a loaf costing six cents, which feeds 
two men. Where manual training has 
been properly introduced tlic high school 
cnrollracnt has lieen doubled. While the 
actal expense has been somewhat in- 
creased llie pcr-capita expense has actual- 
ly diminished. The complaint of taxpay- 
ers that high schools are too expensive, 
must be niri by maVing the schools so 
good and so evidently useful that they 
wnll be cgardcd as necessities. The aver- 
age tax-payer will vote six mills for an 
evident necessity when he would refuse 
lo vote four mills for something whose 
utility he cannot see. 



MANUAL TRAINING IN RELATION TO TRADE SCHOOLS. 



I This a^ is pre-eminently industrial. 
but America has l)e€n so absorbeti with 
agricultural pursuits, commercial enter- 
prises and the delving for minerals and 
oils that it has not seen the advantages 
of technical training. The progress of 
our natural facilities n-ill in time bring 
us to the stage when we shall become a 
nation of manufactarcrs. 

Tlic chief aim of all progressive na- 
tions is the improvement of industries 
by bringing up skilled workmen and 



Br StJrERlNTENDEST VIRGIL U. CUKTIS, 
ToIe<lo Pot;tectanic School, Toledo. O. 



placing them in the departments of trade. 
Why should we pay tribute to foreign 
countries when we have an army of boys- 
and girls who. if well trained, would 
make skilled workmen and build up our 
great seats of industry and place us in 
the front ranks of the manufacturers of 
the world? Our people are lianly and 
intelligent and the time is at hand when 
wc should substitute industry for idle- 
ness and skill for ignorance. 



NECESSARY ELEMENTS IN WORK AND PLAY AND 
PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES. 

BY C. GERALDINE O'gRADY. 
Teachers' CoUeg-e, New York. 



Activity ; "co-operation, to some extent ; 
prt^ression, and rhythm, orderly alterna- 
tion of activity, seem to be necessary ele- 
ments in all wholesome work and play. 
Rhythm is the special point we shall dis- 
cuss at present. It is observable in so 
many physical and natural conditions of 
the world around us and is so much a 
part of our make-up, that it must be con- 
sidered in all activity, whether of work 
or play. Some of it we cannot escape 
from ; but in other cases it is a variable 
quantity. Variation and spontaneous im- 
pulse are also necessary elements in edu- 
cative work or play, and the make-up of 
children differs so much on account of 
mixed heredity and varying nutrition, en- 
vironment, etc., that allowance for indi- 
vidual growth and differing needs must 



prevent our planning too many stereo- 
typed forms of rhythmic exercise for 
youne children. Early childhood is es- 
pecially the time of trial, experiment and 
gradual selection in all activity and 
growth in co-ordination ; but to allow for 
this, activities must not become stereo- 
typed too soon. Many teachers are giv- 
ing too definite and complex form of 
rhythmic exercise to the children. There 
is danger in the blind enthusiasm and en- 
ergy with which young teachers seize a 
new idea and lose sight of all others for 
the time. We need balance and sanity in 
this as in other things. Some mention 
of experiments with rhythm and their re- 
sults observed with children concluded 
the paper. 



PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 

BY BISHOP JOHN L. SPAULDING, 
Peoria, lUlnoU. 



Bishop Spaulding sketched the gjeat 
epochs in the progress of education from 
the time of the Romans up to the pres- 
ent. He then said, in part : "At the 
opening of the nineteenth century there 
is an enthusiasm such as never before 
existed. Education being a process of 
conscious evolution, those who assist 
and guide it must themselves continue 
to grow. The work accomplished in 
the United States during the last fifty 
years in the organization of a great sys- 
tem of schools was never before equaled 
in the history of any other people. In 
our white native people at present illit- 
eracy has almost ceased to exist. Our 
prepress in higher education has been 
even more rapid. The number of col- 
leges has more than doubled in the last 
quarter of a century, while the standards 
for admission into almost all of them 
have been raised. Original investiga- 
tion along scientific lines has been intro- 



duced and developed to a wonderful ex- 
tent. In scientific and technical educa- 
tion, in agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation, we are making genuine and rapid 
progress. The bishop said that the nor- 
mal schools of the country had rendered 
important service in the past, but that 
their training alone is insufBcient, as 
teachers should have more than mere 
professional skill. "The more compre- 
hensive our grasp of the power and 
meaning of teaching becomes, the easier 
it shall be to persuade the best men 
and women to devote themselves to teach- 
ing, for we shall make them feel Ihat 
the teacher does not take up a trade, but 
the highest art. Education is the fur- 
therance of life, and instruction is edu- 
cation only when the knowledge ac- 
quired gives truer ideas of the worth of 
life and supplies motives for right liv- 
ing." 
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We Americans of atl nations should be 
students of geogra|^y. Our isolation, 
extent of territory, commercial and ex- 
pansive spirit make it expedient that we 
sboiild acquaint ourselves in all ways 
possible with the rest of the world. Al- 
though the American is by nature a trav- 
eler, yet our home geography extends 
over such vast distances, and the oceans 
so effectually shut off our shoulder to 
shoulder intercourse with nthcr nations, 
that it is only throiiph study ihat the most 
of us will ever be hroiighi In appreciate 
the conditions of other jwoplcs. These 
conditions must be apprecintcd if we are 
ever to wisely take the position for which 
we as a nation seem foreordained. This 
appreciation will, however, never be at- 
tained by a purposeless or aimless study. 
Then, too, if ever gw>gT*P''y 's to at- 
tain a commanding position in our educa- 
tional system, it must show its value as a 
disciplinary as well as an informational 
subject- The simple acquiring of in- 
formation docs not train citizens. The 
why and the because must play as im- 
portant a port as the behold and the re- 
member. Probably most of us can re- 
member when physics and chemistry 
were taught entirely from books, and 
consisted simply of a ma.<is of information 
which was accepted on authority. During 
the past few years this kind of^ presenta- 
tion has been superseded by a rational 
method and, I believe, we arc destined 
to sec in the near future the same rational 
method applied lo geography. To atlain 
its highest efficiency, geography must be- 
,*comc to a considerable extent a labora- 




ior>' subject, in which actual work is 
done, and tlie principal use of the text- 
book is as a guide ami fount of reference, 
and not as something lo be Icarued and 
recited. 

The government during recent years 
has gone to great expense in making 
contour maps of different parts of the 
country. How many of our educated peo- 
ple even are able to intelligently use 
the.se? Wliat docs great circle sailing 
mean to the average student of gcog;- 
raphy? 

Tile aim in geography should be to im- 
part a scientitic knowledge of the surface 
of the earth. This scientific knowledge. 
However, is not general information. It is 
the experimental knowledge which en- 
ables us to understand exactly what sort 
of topography is represented by a con- 
tour map. to form a mental picture of a 
region when properly described, and by 
means of pbotc^aphs, maps, and de- 
scription to be able to appreciate and ex- 
plain the phenomena discovered. It is 
accessary, therefore, to lave a material 
equipment for the teaching of geography. 
There must be an actuality about the sub- 
ject, not a mere hearsay. Chicago by its 
school museum, which it has prepared to 
move from .school to school, is the first 
city to supply one of these needs. The 
larger part of the apparatus for this sub- 
ject has not yet been invented, and it de- 
volves upon those who are today teaching 
the science to construct and bring to- 
gether the tools. The first tiecade of the 
twentieth century will see this done. 



SOME OF OUR MISTAKES. 

BY PKIN. GEORGE U. GRANT.. 
Queen'B Uairersttj, Kini^ton, Ont. 
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I. We have undervalued the teaching 
profession. All history sliows how great 
IS this mistake, for teachers have deter- 
mined ever>' permanent advance of the 
thought and life of humanity, Aristotle. 
FUto, Socrates and the Greek dramat- 



ists were tl>e teachers of their time, and 
Europe and America still sit at their feel. 
So in the east with Guatama and Con- 
fucius. Jesus was known simply as rabbi 
or teacher. What was the characteris- 
tic of those great teachers? That tiKy 



spoke with authority, because they had 
mastered what they taught. 

2. We have fancied that there is a 
royal road to knowledge, and so we have 
encouraged intellectual levity and trifling 
in our children. There is no such road. 
If we would know any subject, we must 
work. But if strong drink has slain its 
thousands, idleness has slain its ten 
thousands. The mission of the school 
is to teach the young to subordinate 
pleasure to duty. Interest by inspiring, 
not by amusing them, 

3. We have fancied that there is a 
royal road to the making of teachers, 
and so have tried short cuts. The study 



of psycholi^y is good for graduate stu- 
dents, but useless for average teachers. 
It deals with abstractions and each pupil 
is a concrete being. 

These mistakes are rooted in low ideals 
of life. How shall we correct them? 
Give such inducements to the best men 
to enter and remain in the profession as 
they give in England. Honor teachers 
by a right attitude to them in the home, 
as in Scotland and Germany. And as 
the attitude of the teacher determines in 
the long run the attitude of the public to 
learning, let him show that he regards it 
as an end and not merely a means to a 
material end. 



SOME RESULTS OF HEARING: TESTS OF CHICAGO 

SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

BY DR. D. P. MCMILLAN, 
Department of Cbild Study, Chicago Public Schools. 



Despite the advent of the book era it 
still remains true that wherever instruc- 
tion is imparted, the unimpaired use of 
the sense of hearing is an almost indis- 
pensable necessity. This means that an 
examination should be made of the sense 
of hearing of each child in school for the 
detection of possible defects. A careful 
examination of between twelve and thir- 
teen ears, which is merely one of the 
sensory tests being carried on by the 
Child Study Department of the Chicago 
Public Schools, reveals the startling fact 
that the audiometer records of the chil- 
dren, a painstaking test for each individ- 
ual, shows that sixteen per cent of Chi- 
cago school children have defective hear- 
ing in at least one ear, and are greatly 
inconvenienced unless they receive in- 
dividual attention. Further, between six 
and seven per cent of the total number 
have both ears defective. Nine and a 
half per cent have either the right or left 
ear defective and so are liable to be seri- 
ously handicapped unless care is taken 
in so seating- them that they can use the 
good ear to advantage. 

Throughout public school life, from 
six to eighteen years, the largest number 
of hearing defects are found about the 
age of eight. This may be due in a large 
measure to the increased exposure inci- 



dent upon school life, inducing catarrhal 
and other affections and marks the ina- 
bility of the organism to readily adapt 
itself to the new conditions. The years 
of early adolescence, about the age of 
twelve and a half to thirten and a half, 
being the years of accelerated growth and 
development, are the years in which the 
smallest number of ear defects are found. 
Only thirteen and a half per cent of the 
number found at this age showing dis- 
tinct defects. A partial cause of this 
may be due to the weeding out process 
of the more defective children in the last 
years of the grammar grades, but more 
probably the increased health and growth 
of this period, with the decided enlarge- 
ment of the middle zone of the face in- 
volving increased growth and tonicity of 
the Eustachian tube, has more to do with 
this marked improvement. 

At every stage of school life, the back- 
ward pupils of the Chicago schools, that 
is, those who for some reason are not in 
the proper grades, are found with a 
greater number of defective ears than 
the bright children, i. e., the gfroup ccan- 
posed of those at and above grade. 

Besides delimiting the field of sense 
impression, defective hearing may be an 
indication of lack of growSi, improper 
growth, of injury or of diseased ccHidi- 
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iDn of the child. This means that de- 
Icaive hearing parallels other defects, 
motor sensory or of growth. 

This was strikin^j- evidenced in the 
examination made by the department of 
Ihc 600 boys lomid in the John Worthy 
school, i. c,, the boys sent by the juvenile 
court to tiie city jirison. 

Farther, in marking defects of growth 
and movement the department has made 



note of defects of speech. '[Uis is a 
eral term on tlie child's card osed to cov< 
5iich palpable defects as lisping, star 
mering, hcsitatitm and imperfect pronui 
ciation of all vocal sounds. It is found 
that sixty-one per cent of tliose having 
such dcfca?; were markedly defective in 
bearing. Tiiis may Iw accounted for in 
many cases by the same reason that the 
congenitally deaf child is a mute. 



-THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNED BY THE TEACHER OF 
I NORMAL PUPILS FROM EXPERIENCE IN TEACHING 
■ ARITHMETIC TO THE BLIND. 

™ Tl 
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There are five reasons why the blind 
student often excels in arithmetic. 

(. The blind child images groups of 
objects and magnitudes that come to him 
through (he senses more easily and more 
perfectly than the child with sight. 

2. The blind child acquires unusual 
(kill in using the menior>' images in his 
possession in the construction of new 
mental material and in discerning other 
numerical relations. 

3. The blind child's "ear-mi ndedness" 
helps to perfect him in imaging when 
symbols are presented to liis senses; 
hence to aid him in seeing through math- 
ematical symbols to that for which they 
stand. 

4. The blind child's defect forces him 
to think in numbers rather than in 
figures. So his arithmetic becomes an af- 
fair of the head rather than of the hand. 

5. The blind child's defect forces the 
teacher to make the transition from ear- 
fvmbols to touch-sjinbols less abrupt 
than is the transition in the common 
schools from ear-sj-mbols to eye-symbols. 

If the assumption that the blind child 
often excels his seeing companions in 



THE LIBRARY AND THE 
FORCES IN 
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number work is warranted by the facts, 
and if the live reasons given account for 
this difference In the blind child's favor. 
then the lessons for ihe teacher of normal 
pupils are so plain that he who runs may 
read. 

The teacher of such pupils should train 
the child ( 1 ) in recalling memory images 
of groups of objects and of various mag- 
nitudes; (2) in constructing new images 
of magnitude out of his memory images; 
(3) in listening to arithmetical language 
and interpreting it; (4) in doing a much 
larger amount o£ the so-called "mental 
work" and a smaller amount of "slate 
work" than is usual in the common 
schools. (5) The teacher must accom- 
plish this mainly through oral instruc- 
tion. She should use hooks in the early 
years for re-viewing — seeing again — that 
with which the pupil is already familiar. 

In conclusion: May wc not licpe that 
light may come out of the darkness, and 
voices out of Lhc silence, and strength 
out of the feebleness represented in Sec- 
tion XVI., that shall contribute in no 
small measure to the solution of impor- 
tant educational problems? 

SCHOOL AS CO-ORDINATE 
EDUCATION. 



BV LIVINr,STOSE MCCAKTNEr, 
Sup«rlDtciideat of Putilic Schools, HopkinKvUIe, K>. 



to consider a two-fold ques- 
tion : How can llie library be most serv- 



iceable to the child in tlie daily perform- 
ance of his work in the school ; and, hr 




can the school life of the child be so or- 
dered as to give him the greatest possible 
ccanmand of the contents of good books 
in his subsequent career? 

The library is to serve as an assistant 
to the school. To do this properly it 
must contain many hundreds of books 
that are chosen because of their connec- 
tion with the subjects upon which the 
child is working. These boc^s cannot be 
satisfactorily chosen by librarians alone, 
neither can the teachers and superintend- 
ents of schools select them. All three of 
these workers for the child must combine 
in choosing the books that are to be given 
to him from the library. 

When the books have been properly 
selected and placed on the library shelves, 
the library and the school must co-operate 
in so arranging their work and their re- 



quirements that the child can get the full 
benefit of the boc4ts under the guidance 
of his teacher. This is best accomplished 
by permitting the teacher to draw a large 
number of books bearing upon the pres- 
ent work of her class, and to retain them 
for several weeks. 

But the school must also recognize the 
fact that it is expected to preiare the 
child for the future use and enjoyment 
of library privileges. Its work must be 
so adjusted to the library privileges of its 
city that each pupil can spend much time 
delving in the books and obtaining a 
knowledge of them at first hand. The 
student should gain a complete mastery 
of a few chosen books and a wide gen- 
eral knowledge of the books that he has 
not read, and of their authors. 



THE MORAL ELEMENT IN EDUCATION, 

BY W. H. FAUNCE. 
Preudent of Brown UntTersity. 



Over every true school might well be 
inscribed the sentence which we find in 
Genesis : "Let us make man." That great 
purpose, anterior to creation, lies behind 
all the work of the teacher. Teaching is 
a species of creation. 

But the fact is, that for the past few 
centuries we have tried in our schools to 
produce minds rather than men. We 
have given our whole strength to men- 
tality, often ignoring the physical basis 
on the one side, and the entire gamut of 
desire and volition on the other. Mod- 
em psychology makes the will central in 
human nature. To possess a will active, 
and active on the side of righteousness, 
is more than to carry in one's head all 
tongues, ancient and modem, or to be 
familiar with all the sciences of the world. 

Plato and Aristotle shall rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this genera- 
tion and shall condemn it ; for they aimed 
everywhere at the production of moral 
human beings, and we have aimed at 
making learning and remembering ma- 
chines. We begin to perceive that the 
end of education is volition — (as Kant 
said, the only good thing in the universe 
is a good will). 



The first requisite is character in the 
teacher. No formal instruction in moral 
duties can ever have one-thousandth part 
of the influence which steadily flows fnMn 
a teacher by nature magnanimous and 
steadfast. And as we all look back in 
life, we see that the best our teachers did 
for us was to incarnate before our eyes 
the simple, homely virtues, which are the 
warp and woof of noble living. 

Just because the human personality is 
a growth and not a manufactured article, 
this direct approach to its moral life is 
far more valuable than any didactic pres- 
sure. In carving a granite column which 
lies cold and passive under the chisel, we 
need the direct blow On blow which shall 
shatter the surface into the desired shape. 
But in training a vine or a blossoming 
shrub, nothing is gained by pulling the 
branches or untwisting the tendrils, or 
forcing open the buds. We must ap- 
proach the plant life by moistening the 
roots, by bathing the leaves in light, by 
nourishing the soil, and then letting na- 
ture do the rest. 

To recur again to our masters, the 
Greeks, they had no ten commandments 
to teach to their pupils, thetr religious 
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iwere leeurccofnpareci w« 

and tlicy could not enforce duty by any 
clear vision of a life to come. Yet their 
education was so serious and noble, so 
essentially Imund up with moral action, 
that at the age of 17 or iB. when a young 
man received the soldier's spear and 
shield in the presence of the magistrates, 
he took the memorable oath oi the 
Ephdii: 

"I will not dishonor my sacred arms; 
I wili not desert my fellow soldier by 
whose side I shall he «et ; I will do hat- 
ile for my reliRion and mv country wheth- 
er aided or unaii.!cd. I will leave my 
countrv not less, hut greater and more 
powerful tlian she is when committed to 
me; I will reverently obey the citizens 
who shall act as judges; I will obey the 
odinances which hive 1)ccn cstaliliKhed 
by the national will; and whosoever 
would destroy those ordinance. I will not 
suffer him, and I will do battle for them 
whether aided or unai<Ied ; and 1 will 
honor the temple where my fathers wor- 
shiped ; of these tilings the gods arc my 
witnesses." Can the average American 
youth take that oalh and keep it? And 
if he cannot, is it not irrelevant, if not im- 
pertinent, for him to offer as a substi- 
tute, a certain amount of Greek, I^tin, 
and mathematics? When pursued in le- 
gitimate ways, modem athletic contests 
not only develop the physical powers, as 
do gymnastics, but they devclo]) certain 
moral qualities which exclusive attention 
to mental dcvelnpment has led us to ig- 
nore. The spirit of fairness in compe- 
tition developed in sport may be easily 
transferred lo the industrial arena. The 
willingness to face heavy odds on the 
eridiron may be carried into the field of 
battle. The spirit of generosity to a de- 
feated opponent and of faith in a defeated 
friend is the very instinct of chivalry, 
and without it life will become like na- 
ture, "red in tooth and claw." 

Some teachers who readily admit the 
roofal etTect of administration and of »tu- 
<Icnt sport have never yet fully recog- 





nized the power 01 moral meinous in the 

class-room. Il was said of Gibbon, pcr- 
liaps unjustly, that he wrote in a style 
in which it was impossible to tell the 
truth. Any one who compares Macau- 
lay's glittering sentences with his style 
in correspondence or conversation will 
see how far he was willing to sacrifice 
truth to epigram. The influence of tlie 
scientific spirit on literary and epecially 
on oratorical style las been profound. 
The orations of Webster arc too ponder- 
ous for our clay, and the delight of Ev- 
erett in mere rhetorical splendor is weari- 
some to a generation which is eager for 
the fact and <listrustfu1 of verbal drapery. 
College writing ought to feel the changed 
temper of our time and cultivate the 
virtues of simplicity, directness and truth. 
As flowers come before botany, and 
stars before astronomy, moral living 
comes before moral philosophy. Yet in- 
evitably the student will come to ask as 
to tlie reason of righteousness and will 
need direct ethical teaching. The theory 
of ethics is still in debate among philoso- 
phers, but the praxis, the actual life ac- 
cording to practical reason, is some- 
thing which may be taught by Chris- 
tian. Jew or agnostic, and may be taught 
in the same way by all of them. There 
can be no ^-alid objection to the use of 
brief treatises on moral conduct which 
shall formulate prindples and enforce 
them by actual consctpienccs of conduct 
as s€tn in society and history-. That right- 
eousness tendrth lo life, and that the 
wages of sin is death, is not, and never 
can be, sectarian instruction. It is sim- 
ply a statement of moral gravitation as 
universal, as pitiless, and quite as im- 
portant for us to appreciate as the lafr 
of physical gravitation. A text-book en 
this subject must describe the virtues 
which are essential to human beings 
dwelling together, must show them in the 
great cliaractcrs of history, and re-en- 
force them by their results in Uie social 
organism. 
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THE RELATION OF GEOGRAPHY TO OTHER SCIENCE 

SUBJECTS. 

BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM HARMON NORTON, 
Cornell College, Iowa. 



This paper presented the questions at 
issue from the viewpoint of the geologist. 
Physical geography isnotphysiolography 
as that term is understood in England, 
nor is it general as distinct from regional 
geography. It ts restricted to physical 
as opposed to biologic phenomena. Of 
its subdivisions, geography of the planet 
and of the sea were passed with brief 
mention. Under the geography of the 
air a plea was made for meteorology as 
an independent study on account of its 
disciplinary value. The geography of the 
land is the pith of physical geography, 
and the large or exclusive place it is given 
in recent text books was shown by quota- 
tions from Davis, Penck, tapparent, 
Boulangier and Supan. Land-forms is 
the overlapland between geology and 
geography. It was explored by geolo- 
gists and both in instruction and research 
they remain in possession of the field. 
They cannot be shut out from the study 
of the earth as it now is by the claim that 
this is the exclusive right of geography. 
A plea was therefore made for the teach- 



ing of land forms under geology as the 
study which possesses the greater coher- 
ence, the easier approach, the better pre- 
sentation, and the wider view. Geology 
sets the content which it shares with 
physical geography in proper perspec- 
tive. 

In the teaching of geography larger 
space should be given to man and bis . 
work, but this extension cannot be 
brought about by' discussion, criticism, 
and the writing of text books. It awaits 
the masters who will do for the sciences 
relating to man what geologists are doing 
for geomorphology. 

With a more thorough treatment of 
physical geography introducing "ad- 
vanced regional geography," with the lat- 
ter given the place it holds in German 
schools, and with meteorology and geol- 
ogy taught as concluding studies, the 
earth sciences may form a line of contin- 
uous study so closely articulated that it 
may well be considered the vertebral col- 
umn of scientific secondary instruction. 



THE RELATION OF MUSIC TO LIFE. 

BY THOMAS WHITNEY SUHETTE. 



It is a commonplace criticism to say 
that art is related to life. We all know, 
for instance, that the rise of the art of 
landscape painting did not begin — could 
not begin — until men had learned to love 
nature and study her as she is. That in 
an age devoted to religious work and re- 
ligious thoughts, when life was merely a 
preparation for getting safely into the 
other world, painting must of necessity 
devote itself to the representation of 
those ideas. They crowded men's 
thoughts and men painted what they 
thought most about. 



The relation of music to life is equally 
close, if not as easily perceived. I shall 
take to illustrate this relationship, three 
periods when three distinct modes of life 
and kinds of intelligence were common. 
First, the time we call the old regime, 
when powdered wigs, short clothes, and 
the formalities reigned supreme ; second, 
the time when the republican idea was 
beginning to assert itself (at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century) ; and 
third, our own time, with its medianical 
and industrial supremacy. 

I have selected three typical composi- 



tions to illustraie w^3[ I ivant to show : 
namely, the slow movement out of 
Haydn'ii Trio in G, the first two move- 
ment* out of Beethoven's Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 98; and the slow movement out of 
Brahm's Violin Sonata in G. 

Each of these listened 10 by an open 
tnielligciice. lias salient signs both out- 
ward and inward, of the times which pro- 
duced it. 

In the first, elegant turns tn the mel- 
ody ; perfect clearness in the harmony ; 
bowings and scrapings at all llie pauMs, 
and a general sing-song perfection, like a 
well-tuned verse of one of the older poets. 
Beethoven's piece, on the contrary, has 
the challeTige in it which man was learn- 
ing lo make to fate. It nimblcs with the 
prophecy of what was lo come; while in 
Brahm's the complexity of modern 
thought, the striving (or inward rather 
than outward beauty, finds a wondrous 
utterance. 



Beyond these things, which are patent 
to any careful obsen-er. there is. *f 
course, the much more important consid- 
eration — what is the use uf music in the 
scheme of life. The indefiniteness of it!> 
utterance prevents its leaching us the 
sanK lessons we may learn from the other 
arts, but it goes beyond them in this; 
emotion, feeling, the passion, the intelli- 
gence of any time or any people speak 
tlirough it unhaniftered ; instead of being 
open lo Voltaire's slur tJiat. "What was 
too silly to be said was sung." it catches 
feehng and though at the point where 
words liave to cease, and carries them on 
to their very highest potency. In tlic end 
it will be found that Carlyte was right 
when he said, "See deeply enough and 
you see musically," and that the idea of 
the old writers about the harmony of the 
spheres was something more than eu- 
phony. 



^^THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY; THE VALUE OF 
^^fc^ LITERATURE IN EARLY EDUCATION. 

" The s 



BY I'HKDlUtlCK U. CKUNUEN, 
Librarian of the St. LosU Public Librarj. 



The .speaker began by referring to the 
recent progress of co-operaiion between 
school and librarj-. and the growth 
among educators of the conviction that 
literature h an essential factor in early 
education. Among striking quotations 
given in support of his thesis was one 
from a school principal, who would take 
a boy of fourteen, whose mind from earli- 
est years had been fed on good literature 
— but who had never had an hour's in- 
stnietion in arithmetic — and would 
guarantee to teach liim in six weeks all 
tlie arithmetic he need ever know, and as 
much as he would learn in six years at 
sdiool. 

Mr. Cnmden gave an account of the 
co-operative work done in St. Louis by 
the public hbrary and the public schools 
by means of traveling libraries and col- 
Icclions deposited in the schools. To 
lihow the value of this work, he quoted 
from reports made by teachers. The 



general tenor of these was that "the lit* 
cratiire furnished by the public library is 
of incalculable value to the pupils;" that 
"it has been helpful in all tlieJr studies;" 
that "it gives the pupil greater interest in 
his regular work :" and that "it is very 
helpful in discipline — lessening, indeed, 
tlic need for disciphne." They all testi- 
fy that the children who read most book^ 
arc best in their studies. 

One principal says: "Supplementary 
reading is a misnomer : in my school it is 
the whole thing." Ant] another sums up 
by saying: "SupplemeiUary reading, es- 
pecially in the lower grades, is worth all 
the rest of the school work." 

The speaker discussed the question. 
Wliat is education? He plead for tlic 
child's right to joyous activity. Pleas- 
ure >$ an es.scntial element in child life; 
and there is nothing that combines in so 
high a degree pleasure and profit as a 
good book. 





THE TEACHER AS A SOCIAL-ECONOMIC POWER. 

BY REUBEN POST HALLECK, 
PrlnclpKl Bo7B' Uiffh School, LonisvUle, Kj. 



The tcpcher who is anti-social commits 
a crime if h« doea not immediately follow 
8omc other vocation. Those vested with 
authority in the educational field, whether 
hoards of education, superintendents or 
principals, who try to rule their teachers 
by the anti-social feeling of fear, are an 
abottiiutttion in this new era, as is the 
teacher who tries to secure results from 
pupils by makinff them afraid. The slave- 
driwr with his lash did not secure for 
the South the benefits that have come 
from free and willing labor. 

The tMcher who would he a social- 
cciwomic power must learn and apply 
certain soci^ truths which psycholt^- of- 
fers. The nnwt important of these is sug- 
(Tcstion, ti^jtthor with inutation. its 
comllary. An understanding of the 
basal clcuwnts of s>T«pathy is also neces- 
sary. Psx-clKiU'tgy teaches us to dislodge 
an idM of wronj^doiiig, not hy a "don't" 
id<>a, hut hy a "do" idea. 

Tlic wx'ial element must be felt in the 
studies of ilie <iirrieulnm, Tx-en a study 
as I'Mirrcn as r.nsrlish oiwiposiiion beciimes 
a pleasuwNe pursuit when it is carried on 
m the fonu oi letters between pupils of 
different scIkvJs. 1 sliall nexxr forjjfl 
the ihrill of pleasure aniiiiig my pupils 
uhen the tir^l letter was reoci>xs1 i: triy 
sch.->.-<] insm an V.nglisli soli.\ilKi> . or the 
eagerness wiih whieh i; was aiisw-ercil 
1 hx^pc r.^ see an .■in;anire>' exchange of 
letters bel«-een ilie pupils of disrant 
<ieh.v>ls ir, this o.-oiniry an^ CAna^a and 
Knglan.i. Fjieh pupi". viVi feel that his 
i'.MTes^\^n,1er,: is !-,is giies:. This wa>- of 
reaohint; e."flnivsi:i.v niaVes ;he piTpi'. a 
s.via" Seinjc : ii pves him eyes an-."' ears 



and sympathy and makes him appreciate 
the common things of life. 

Children must he taught to devise orig- 
inal problems as well as to solve ready- 
made ones. A Gennan and an American 
engineer started with a large railroad 
system. The German could scJve the 
toughest ready-made prohlems brought 
to him, but he could set no original ones. 
He remained stationary while the Ameri- 
can advanced rapidly, for he could de- 
vise improvements and bring in problems 
for the Gennan to solve. 

Finally, we may say that when a 
teacher has mastered the law of sugges- 
tion on its social side, when he has 
brought into play the intelligent imitation 
of the best, when he has developed the 
potential capacity for sympathy, when he 
has influenced children to do things for 
others, when he has ceased to tell them 
that education consists in know- 
ing where to look for facts and 
has tai^t them to set prob- 
lems of their o«ti to solve, when he has 
impressed on them that wealth depends 
not so much on n>ere saving as on the use 
made of ihat saring. when he has made 
them understand that intellectual, moral, 
and social culture oome in larger meas- 
ure, nt'^ so much in learning by rote other 
people's knowledge in those blanches, as 
in drawing knowledge frcim the living 
well of experience, when be has taught 
them to hax-e increasing wants, the result 
of high ideals — Then and only then does 
the reacber beconK dw needed sodal- 
econ.-imic power and raise to a Ingfaer 
plane the world witii whki he ccones in 
contar: . TTiere will cnroe to this repab- 
iiv- 1.1RS i-ii Hden tnilesf greater leadiers 
iin the social side resrooie tis. 






THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 



Orchard L«kr. Mirh. 



"cr ."■■- t^i-'re.T vef.rs ~c 
:hr: !- ;,v ~f-\-,-.';i;i.ir.f.n 



J.^ i; :■; c:>,-.xirairini:, 'Tis a far dnDir 
' rnr" :hf narT.'»w . sranrv. cjnuiiuMJlSicd 
,-'■.:, -ft<-re- .-■: thf wvirk ir "Engfidi as it «k- 



isied ten ytars ago in our secondary 
schools to the broad, rich, gcnerotis, and 
vitalizing curriculum wliich we see to- 
day. Its growth has been a siriclly or- 
ganic one, and has followed with striking 
and scrupulous fidelity the general laws 

,oi organic development. From a state 
)f almost pure potentiality we have seen 

'it emerge into a separate and distinctive 
entity, gradually hut sieadlly dissociating 
itself from the other subjects, and slowly 
but irresistibly gaining recognition for 
hself and for its right to a place in the 
hierarchy of studies. 

Evidences of an undeniable growth in 
both the social and educational interest 
in the sul>icct of English are found, ( i ) 
in the enlarged amount of work required 
of the pupils, (3) in the improved and 
more scientific character of the teaching. 
(3) in the increased amount of time de- 
voted to the subject, {4) in the evolution 
of a distinct class in the educational world 
whose work is the performance of this 
function, (5) in the lai^c numt>er of texl- 



booVs constantly appearing, and (6) in 
current literature on the subject. 

The groinid for this extraordinary in- 
terest and activity in this subject lies in 
two cases ; First, a dynamic appreciation 
of the cultural and disciplinary possibiU 
itics of a study of the masterpieces of 
&igHsh literature, and. second, a keener 
and more lively sense of the value of our 
native tongue as an instrument of socill 
communication. Cultivation of the art of 
expression, as a social obligation, has only 
recently appealed to us, but in it. philo- 
sophically speaking, lies, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the impelling 
cause of the interest and progress in Eng- 
lish. 

The present status of the English 
problem is distinctly encouraging. On 
the main principles of our work— its 
character .ind aim — we are in substantial 
unanimit)'. Such differences as exist are 
almost exclusively upon matters of detail, 
and will gradually adjust themselves to 
the more intelligently conceived wants of 
the social organism. 




THE TEXTILE ARTS AS CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 

BV CLARA ISABEL MITCHELL. 
Chic^EO. III. 



The important question now under dis- 
cussion is the placp of constructive work 
in the curriculum. 

Teachers of manual training, construc- 
tive work, industrial art, or drawing, 
should take the ground that this work is 
fundamental and should be the center of 
correlation of the course of study. 

The new ideal in education is commun- 
ity life. Community life is made of work 
and play. The forms of work and play 
which are the school life, must he such as 
go to build and sustain community life. 
and as such they are social activities. All 
constructive work in school, being social 
occupation, is the center of >ocial life and 
interest, and hence should be the center 
of the course of study. Being the crea- 
tive force in community life, it leads out 



into all fields of human kttowtcdge and 
draws to itsel t all that concerns human 
life. Knowledge gotten through social ac- 
tivity is larger and of more value tlian 
that gained under any other ideal; first, 
because it is related and organized as it is 
gotten ; second, because it is put to im- 
mediate use. 

A practical course of study could be 
planned by making such occupations as 
wood-working, an<l metal-working, tex- 
tile arts, modeling, pottery, cooking, 
liousc-keeping. gardening, printing, 
drawing, painting, and school govern- 
mcnt the center of the course of study. 
Science, geography and history should be 
grouped around these, mathematics 
growing out of scierKe, literature and 
language out of history. 
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VALUE OF TRUANT SCHOOLS. 



BY MRS. DWIGHT GOSS, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 



Truant schools become necessary be- 
cause grades and teachers are imperfect. 
In cities truancy is a sociological problem. 
Truants come largely from neighborhoods 
of poverty and immorality, but a truant 
is not a criminal. 

The principal causes of truancy are 
physical and mental defects in children, 
bad home influence, bad management in 
school, cigarettes, and a desire on the part 
of boys to be men. Defective children 
are often required by ignorant teachers 
to do work which they are incapable of 
doing. Children with physical defects, 
weak memories, hallucinations, and bad 
tempers need special care. Bad home 
influences make truants. Many parents 
are ignorant and indifferent, while others 
are criminal, yet their children need 
school training more than all others. 
Sometimes boys are driven to truancy by 
poor management on the part of teachers. 
The cigarette habit causes truancy, and 
can be met only by teaching boys that it 
unfits them for games and sports, A few 
boys become truants to do something in 
active life; were they understood and 
rightly managed they would be good 
students. 

Good administration keeps the member- 
ship of a truant school small. Preventives 
for truancy in the grades are a good su- 
perintendent, good teachers, pleasant sur- 
roundings, and manual work. The super- 
intendent should have sympathy and phil- 
anthropic instincts. The principal should 
be an experienced teacher, with firmness 



and sympathy for defective children and 
evil-disposed boys. Grade teachers must 
be intelligent enough to apply the right 
theories of her superiors to the right 
pupils, or all will suffer. Ample play- 
grounds have a wholesome eflEect upon 
boys inclined to truancy. Manual train- 
ing brings boys into touch with the indus- 
trial world, for which many of them are 
yearning. 

In truant schools, teachers should be 
employed who have shown special ability 
in dealing with truants in the grades. 
Truant schools should have pleasant sur- 
roundings, a gymnasium, bath room, and 
good juvenile literature. Military exer- 
cises and games are helpful to truants. 
Plenty of exercise will counteract and 
sometimes ciire the cigarette habit. A 
skillful teacher will use the "gang" in- 
stinct to organize truants into teams and 
clubs for play and study. Manual train- 
ing is an excellent character builder and 
a great teacher of moral law. The work- 
shop puts before the truant's eyes the 
evils of waste and false representations. 
Teachers in truant schools should secure 
the co-operation of the police and all peo- 
ple doing philanthropic work in the city. 

Grand Rapids sends as few as possible 
from the grades to the city truant school, 
and as few as possible from the city to 
the state schools. The parental school 
system is not in favor. An efficient truant 
school is a good investment, mentally, 
morally, and financially. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

BY I. O. CRISSY, 
State Inspector of Business Education, Regents of the University, Albanj, N. T. 

The term business education means, in ning and transacting it, or in- recording' it 
a broad sense, any and all education that when transacted. 
will aid one in business, either in plan- Business education, therefore, includes 
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^crything that adds lo its pos:>cssor's 
ock of knowledge:, sliniulales his facul- 
ties or increases his thouglu pow«r. It 
also incltidtrs ihuM.- (hiups which help to 
develnp the body and the senses. In this 
broader sense the proccf^s of c^lucation 
begins in infancy and ends onlv with life 
itMlf. The agencies for imparting it 
may Ik; any of the schools, from the kin- 
dergarteii lo the university, or they may 
not include any of these. Wc find oc- 
casionally an individual — call him prod- 
igy, genius, or \vhai yo» will— who has 
obtained bis education for business and 
won what the world calls success with- 
out the aid of the schools, and with al- 
most every condition that can be con- 
ceived of apparently af^ainst him. But 
"let none make the mistake of believing 
himself such a genius, and therefore able 
to make his way without the sound and 
systematic training of (he schools, 

Wliat constitutes a business cducatiun 
depends very much upon the point of 
. view. From tliat of the "American busi- 
ness college." which for more than half 
a century monopolized in this country the 
visible administration of that education. 
it implies such training in the recording 
of business as will enable the student to 
"obtain a position" as junior l>ookl<ecper 
or clerk; and this was long tJic prevail- 
ing idea of a business ediioatinn in Amer- 
ica. I speak with no disrespect oi the 
American business college. An institu- 
tion that lias persisted so long, and still 
enjoys a cottsidcrable pri->sperity must 
have had real value. 

Within the past ten years, following 
somewhat the example of continental Eu- 



rope, there has ticen cstahlishcit in ttie 
T-'niicd States, largely through the re- 
port of Professor James to the American 
Bankers' .^ssociatlon. a distinct grade of 
secondary business education, of which 
the typical cxijonent is the four-year 
cojumcrcial course, throughout tlie coim- 
try. 

Tbis course aims not only to train the 
youth in the most improved methods of 
recording business transactions, but also 
to teach him in a broad, general way how 
business originates and how it is done. 
Recognizing that "Knowledge is power," 
it recognizes ulso that the gelling of 
knowledge by indc]»cndenl investigation 
anil study develops the higher ]KJwcr of 
thinking. The commercial course be- 
comes, m mind development, tlie peer of 
any course in the school and the special 
training is grounded on a solid fountla- 
lion of general education. For business 
education no less than general education 
the hope of the masses of tlie peojite cen- 
ters in the high school. Hut for such 
as are able to go further the colleges and 
tmiversilies of tite country are fast open- 
ing their doors. 

1 have sought to shon herein that the 
term, business education, is both elastic 
and comprehensive: that business edu- 
cation may profitably engage the student 
for sixteen years of school work, at ihe 
completion of whicb (here await him ctlu- 
cational honors equal with those obiaio- 
able in letters or science. 1 believe, too. 
that education pays in dollars and cents, 
no less than in personal gratification and 
belter citizenship. 



WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS CAN DO FOR THE 
TEACHERS FROM THE LIBRARY SIDE. 

BY MISS tORKE W.\RBUN. 
Llbrariaa School of Bducatloti, Daivcrsity of Cbica^o. 
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he normal school, especially through 
its librarian, can increase i»erhap> nmre 
rapidly than anv other institution ihc in- 
telligent use of Looks and libraries. ! lun- 
dreds of teachers leave our normal 
5chouU every year, each of whom will 
in her charge «>me dozen lo forty 



pupils. It is. therefore, of the gT«ltcst 
importance lliat these student teachers 
learn to use books and libraries to the 
liesi advantage. 

Every student recommended by the 
normal schools as ready for service shntdd 
have sufficient knowledge of the princt- 



pies of library economy to economically 
oi^anize and administer at least the small 
libraries to be found in our average school 
of today. 

Every pedagogic student should know 
the laws of his own state regarding the 
establishment and maintenance of public 
libraries and public school libraries. He 
should also have the opportunity of com- 
paring them with the best of those of oth- 
er states. There is quite sufficient legis- 
lation regarding these matters in a num- 
ber of our states, but in none is it used 
to its greatest advantage because the peo- 
ple are ignorant of its possibilities. 

The normal school graduate should 
have had indicated to him some of the 
many co-operative agencies possible in 
his school woric. The plans of co-opera- 
tion between the public libraries and pub- 
lic schools of Detroit, Cleveland, Milwau- 
kee and numerous other cities should be 
carefully examined. The help the dty 
teacher can gain through the children's 
rooms with their attractive furnishings, 
beautiful books, and enthusiastic librari- 
ans specially trained for this line of work, 
can be studied in the work at Pratt In- 
stitute, Toledo, Springfield, and many 
other places. But few teachers assigned 
to the so-called slum districts of our cities 
have as yet thought of the great assist- 
ance to be gained through the Home Li- 
brary system as conducted at the Carne- 
gie Library, Pittsburg. 

Nor is it quite true that help ts pro- 



vided for the city teacher only, as the 
rural teacher so often thinks. New York, 
Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Iowa, and many other states and organi- 
zations have given proof of the aid the 
Traveling Library system has given the 
teacher of the villages and rural districts. 
New York has gone even farther and 
shown that pictures and lantern slides 
may be circulated in the same manner. 

A teacher, armed with a knowledge of 
these matters, is one to gain the confi- 
dence of his school board and advise the 
members intelligently. He is able to meet 
the board's declaration that it is impossi- 
ble to furnish suflicient books and pic- 
tures to carry on the work of the school 
successfully with the information that 
other places have found it possible and 
practicable and give also their plan of 
work. 

The normal school student has not the 
opportunity of going as deeply into the 
science of his many subjects as has the 
specialist of one. He should, therefore, 
in his normal course secure a knowledge 
of the sources of material and a founda- 
tion in bibliography that will make him a 
life student and a competent guide to his 
pupils. 

Truly, as a pamphlet published by the 
Library Section of the National Educa- 
tion Association advocated, every school 
having to do with the training of teachers 
should offer some course in the use of 
books and libraries. 
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The Bluejay is a beauty, but if it be 
true that the only true beauty consists 
ID licauiy of character, then the Bluejay 
is a most unlovely creature. He looki 
like a knieht of the olden time clad in 
his cuat of steel blue mail with his hel- 
met on his head. There 1 am afraid the 
resemblance ceases, for while all the an- 
dent knights were "in honor bound," this 
bird kni^it is vtry much of a thief. The 
Btuejays in the course of a season destroy 
hundreds of the eggs of many varieties 
of our most useful birds. Accordingly 
be is hated by the entire bird kingdom 
and his appearance near the nest of some 
Mnall songster is usually the signal for 
the gathering of all the feathered rest- 
dents of the neighborhood. There is a 
tttmult of voices and some of the braver 
of the feathered throng do not hesitate 
to atuck the Jay, but he pa}-s little heed. 
He is after a breakfast of fresh eggs and 
he generally secures it. 

The Bluejay has some good traits, the 
most notable one being bravery. He 
docs not hesitate to attack snakes and 
cats, not only in defense of his nest, but 
simply upon sight. The Jay is probably 



the only one of I be smaller birds for 
which Tom and Tabby have a wholesome 
respect. 

The Jay's voice is ordinarily one of 
the harsh«st sounds in nature. He has 
but one note which by any standard can 
be accounted sweet and this note he uses 
sparingly. It is a sort of a liquid utter- 
ance and is confined almost wholly to 
the courtship season. He stays with us, 
in the northern slates, all through the 
winter. It is then, in the ab5«nce of al- 
most all other bird songs, that the harsh- 
er notes of the Jay are not altogether 
displeasing to the bird lover. The Jay 
finds his perfect setting in a winter day. 
His coloring makes him seem like a bit 
broken off from the blue sky and the 
edge of a cold gray cloud. 

In the eastern states the Jay is a shy 
bird. He builds his nest at a distance 
from human habitations. The reason 
is not far to seek. The bird has been 
persecuted there on account of this beau- 
ty. In the middle west the Jay is a 
doorstep bird and takes little pains to 
conceal his homestead. 
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THE BALTIMORE ORIOLR 




AI-TIMORE Orioles aie in- 
iiabitants of the whole of 
North America, from Can- 
a(5a to Mcxica They 
enter Louisiana as soon as 
spring commeuces there. The name 
of Baltimore Oriole has been given it, 
because its colors of black and orange 
are those of the family arms of Loril 
Baltimore, to whom MarylaniJ formerly 
belonged. Tradition has il that 
George Calvert, the first Baron Balti- 
more, worn out and discouraged by 
the various trials and rigours of tem- 
perature experienced in his Newfound- 
land colony in 1628, visited the Vir- 
ginia settlement. He explored the 
waters of the Chesapeake, and found 
the woods and shores teeming with 
birds, among them great flocks of 
Orioles, which so cheered him by their 
beauty of song and splendor of plum- 
age, that he took them as good oinens 
and adopted their colors for his 
own. 

When the Orioles first arrive the 
males are in the majority; they sit in 
the spruces calling by the hour, with 
lonely querulon* notes. Tn a few days 
however, the females appear, and then 
the martial music be';;ins, tlie birds' 
golden trumpeting often turning to a 
desperate clashing of cymbals when 
two males eugagc in combat, for "the 
Oriole has a temper to match his flani- 
iug pliunage and fights with a will." 
This Oriole is remarkably familiar, 
and fearless of man, hanging its beau- 
tiful nest n]K)n the garden trees, and 
even venturing into the street uher- 
cvcr a green tree flourishes. The 
materials of which its nest is made are 
flax, various kinds of vegetable fibers, 
wool, and hair, matted together so as 
to resemble fell in consistency. A 
number of long horse-hairs are ]>assed 
completely through the fibers, sewing 
it firmly together with large and irreg- 
t2}ar, but strong and judiciously placed 



stitching. Tn one of these nests an 
observer found that several of the hairs 
used for this purpose measured two 
feet in length. The nest is in the 
fonn of a long purse, six or seven 
inches in depth, three or four inches 
in diameter ; at the bottom is arranged 
a heap of soft material in which the 
eggs find a warm resting place. The 
female .seems to be the chief architect, 
receiving a constant supply of mater- 
ials from her mate, occasionally reject- 
ing the fibres or hairs which he may 
bring, and sending him off for another 
load more to her taste. 

Like human builders, the bird im- 
proves iu nest building by practice, 
the best specimens of architecture 
being the work of the oldest birds, 
lliough .some observers deny this. 

The eggs are five in number, and 
their general color is whitish-pink, 
dotted at the larger end with purplish 
spots, and covered at the smaller end 
with a great number of fine iutersect- 
iug lines of the same hue. 

In spring the Oriole's food seems to 
be almost entirelyof an animal nature, 
consisting of caterpillars, beetles, and 
other insects, which it seldom pursues 
on the wing, but .seeks with great 
activity among the leaves and brauches. 
Its also eats ripe fniit. The males 
of this elegant species of Oriole acquire 
the full beauty of their plumage the 
first winter after birth. 

The Baltimore Oriole is one of the 
most interesting features of country 
landscape, his nio\-ements, as he runs 
among the branches of trees, differing 
from those of almost all other birds. 
Watch him clinging by the feet to 
reach an insect so far away as to 
require the full extension of the neck, 
body, and legs without letting go his 
hold. He glides, as it were, along a 
small twig, and at other times moves 
sidewise for a few steps. His motions 
arc elegant and stately. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Anj volntac noticed will be neat prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by A, W. Mumtord. 
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BRIEF TOPICAL SURVEY 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
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The atiibors. Dr. Oliver P. Coriunan and 
Dr. Oscar CerM^n of the Philadelphia School 
ayMcin. have jitcpuircd chit liitl« wnrk "in re- 
tponic to a gcmrral demand for 3 icxi-book 
which could be employed in teaching United 
Stales history I>y mr^ixi o( topical reiiewv 
la order lo pre<iem the hi«iofical review from 
nvw and tiilerevitiig puint* of view, many 
tcacbers have found it ticcr^sary to prepare 
oailinek '>r i^yllaht of lectures that ihctr cUs^e-- 
■say be fui^ished with [lermitc material for 
sindy. The present work is an ouiktowiH of a 
waits o( svch notca (iieparcd bv tltc aulltori, 
ioT UHc in ihetr respective KnooU." The 
aurkcd features of this book arc; (I) It 
rrvicwi- without re]>etiiion; (a) h or^ni^es 
IIm knowledge already acquired, bringing in 
Scm rciaiion the essential forces and Micces- 
wve *iaie* in the development of great moi*e- 
ments. This conm-cling nf links in the cliain 
of historical fans gives (he pitpib a broad 
knowledge and a hroad ntiige of view of the 
history of hi« roimtry and an intelliKent at- 
liindc toward its instilOlions. For systcma- 
liiing (he pupils kDOwIedgc of the relation of 
Cans and das.iifying his views of the inflii- 
cUkCi which hate deicrmined [wlicici and 
thereby rounding a boy into nhape for his fu- 
ture acquisition); In be readily related to 
past liistory. this book should aecoinpli^h a 
imifb needed work, ffio cent*. D. C. Heath 
A Co.. Boftton and Chicago.) 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

This, a new edition of Allen C- Thonia»'i. 
History of the United States, ha-; been thor- 
oughly re\-i(ed and largely reuntten and 
brought down to the Ktnnnier of igoi. It ii; a 
mfwonok. The maps are numeroua and ac- 
curate Tliere are over two hundred illuitra- 
lions. obtained from auihtntk sources.^ A 
valtal^c feature is the lojiical analysis printed 
on the margin of each page. At ilie cio>c of 

I each chapter liiere is n concise summary. 
Professor Thomas's earlier work received the 
ttnqualt&ed prai^c ol hi^torian^. critics and 
Icichert. The !^amc chiiractcri«lics. which 
wjn for llie prcecding edition these g(M>d opin- 
ion*, are retained. ($i.Da D. C Heath & Co.. 
Mnttoa.) 
AM 
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AMERICA'S 



STORY FOR 
CHILDREN. 



AMERICAS 



1\1iilr the series doe» not present an histori- 
nl mnance. the ficrsona] and piclure«)ue He- 



nicnl^ of the stories will prove fully as at- 
tractive to pupils as a romance and will sup- 
plement the rcgtitar instruction in hialorr in 
an eflfcctive manner. Unusual care has been 
taken to have every «taiemcnl of fact histori- 
eally accursiie and the black and while illtutra- 
lions are correct. Thi* teriei: of five volumes 
in edited by .Mara L. Pratt. Three votumes 
have been issued Book I. Tlie Beginner's 
Book, is introductory to the series and is 
adapted lo third and fourth year cla&s». Book 
11. Exploration and Di*cmxry: iooc>-i6og. 
This volume tclli of the great discovcrerii and 
explorers froni the time of Lcif Ericwn to 
Menry IIudK>n. Book III. The Colonics, re- 
cently received from the press, tells the stor^ 
of the founding ol the lir*t settlement* on this 
coniineni and of the beginnings of the ihiriccn 
colonies, Itooks l\' and V are in prei(». 
(Bonk 1. 35 cents: Book II. 40 cent*; Book 
IIL 50 cents. D. C. Heath ft Co.. Boston.) 

COLOMBA. 

Colomba is perhaps ihc best of the Corsi- 
can stories written by Prosper Merimee. and it 
gives WW of the clearest analyses of the condi- 
tions cxisimg in Corsica that one could pos- 
sibly find Sainlc-Bcuvc 5a3»; "If you wisJi 
lo know Corsica, you arc spared a inp to it— 
you have Colomba." The rfor>- is a reflection 
of the author's contra*iii of character, for he 
was both a critic and coitrtier. a dijeitantc and 
diplutnai. a potilician and novelin. a linguist 
and Itteratteur. This book, edited by A. 
Cuyw Cameron. Ph. D., is in the purest of 
French and will well rejiay a careful sitidy. 
(75 cent*. Henry Holt & Co.. New York.) 

CONSTRUCTION WORK. 

The subject it treated in its relation to 
number. liieratttre. history and nature work. 
Mr Edward F. Worst, ibc editor, through the 
page* of this biHik aims to teach the child 10 
think as well as make and to develop the mind 
AS well as the ability to construct. It is be- 
lieved that this work wilt aid teachers in their 
lal>ors and become a favorite with the little 
children of our common xhoola. 475 cents. 
A. W. Mtunford, Chicago.) 

DICKENS AS AN EDUCATOR. 

James L. Hugbo has done for Dickcna in 
his "Pickcn* a> an Educator' what Dickens 
did for Frochel — understood him, was ftilly in 
sympathy with him and had the ability to in- 
terpret him. The edtieaiional a<peci of Dick- 
ens' writing in. of cotir«e. the leading topic 



dealt with and one i» c«>nscious an«w of how 
modrm are hi« idui and how great Ihc low 
and wisdom of hix heart. To the person who 
has made little of a study of Dickenit. no bel- 
ter iniroduciioii to hit u-orks roald be found, 
as the nuthor hai EOttcn right lo the heart of 
the man who wrote Fartntj. teachers, minij- 
ttrs — all who have to do with childhood would 
do well to sttidy "Dickens as an Educator." 
That he has pictured a8 Khools with masters, 
mislrcsses and pupils shows liow intense and 
eamett was his interest in schools and their 
rclatioji to ehild-life. That Mr. Hughes has 
directed our attention to literature as a source 
o\ child- know ledse i; a point of value for the 
general good. Although Dicken? wrote to aid 
the children of his generation his work is not 
ytl done, and in this volume a wonderful im- 
pciuB is given to its fulfillment. ($1.50. D. 
Applcton & Co., New York and Chicago.) 

ELEMENTS OP PLANE GEOMETRY. 

This work, edited by At»n Sanders of Cin- 
ciiinall. and intended for the use of clntsre 
in high schools, academies and preparatory 
schools, contains several distinctive features. 
.Some of the more obvious steps of ilie demon* 
siraiions arc omitted iri the rroiiMsiiions after 
liie first few, thu» forcing the pupil to rca-noii 
for himself. Immediately after «ch propoji- 
lion there arc introduced exercises bearing di- 
rectly upon its principle, but involving varb- 
lionc in itt a[>pIicatioti which require original 
work for their solution. .\!1 cone traction s, 
such ss drawing parallels, erecting perpendicu- 
lar*, etc. arc Ri''*" before ihey are retiuired 
to be used in demonstrationc Exercises, 
which may be omitted at the diserction of the 
teacher, and which inrolvc the principles of 
modem geometry, follow their proper propo- 
sitions. Whenever pos'-iblc Ihc converse of 
a propOMtion accompanies the proposition it- 
self. Many exercises, drawn lai^ely from the 
enti^nce examination paper* of the leading 
college* and scicntiftc <chools, arc given at the 
end of the book. (75 cents. The American 
Book Company, New York and Oiicago, ) 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CAN- 
YON. 

American interest in the wonderful Grand 
Canyon of Ariaona has greatly increased in 
the last few years, and it is now reoogniied 
as the most stupendous scene to lie found on 
thiji continent, The amhor of this work has 
(or ten years been exploring the many wild 
[and picturesque trails of the canyon. He ha» 
I followed carefully nil possible traces of the 
.carK explorers, and rebates, often in their own 
ircsii, vivid words, the records of their thrill- 
ing advenitirex and hair-bieadth escape*. Ad- 
ventures so wild that they rival those we read 
in the mosi sen«ition.i] fiction, but *tem facts, 
taken from government records. The author 
himself met with many perilous experiences. 
fHe find* the scenery magnificent heynnd de- 
iKripiion. Ihe Indians and their legends and 
tcusloms picnircstiuc. and the life of a traveller 
.and cxploicr fa<cinaliiur in spile of hard- 
ships. It may be tnithfnlly said that this book 



"Will be the standard with reference to ihc 
main features — historic, sccJiic and tcicntilk— 
of the Great Canyon of the Colorado." Ii 
is the result of the visit of ten years' of the 
author's life to this, one of the most snbhme 
spectacles of earth. This beautiful ty>ok con- 
laini. n^ pages and is profusely illustrated. 
Those who have had Ihe great pleasure of 
listening to the lectures of its enthusiastic au- 
thor. George Warton James, will surely enjoy 
his story as related in these printed page*. 
<$j.oo. Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 

OVID-SELECTED WORK& 

This very attractive edition of Ovid's set< 
ed works is edited by Frank J. Miller. Ph. 
Professor of Latin m the University of Chi- 
cago. Its appearance is very opportune, for 
now that teachers in secondary schools are 
alive to the need of an easier and more inter- 
esting text for stipplemcmary rapid reading, 
we feel sure that this book will meet with a 
hearty reception. Nevertheless, it will also 
be welcomed by adi'ance<I siudcnts. Instead 
of the ordinary. uuMlisfactury edition of se- 
lections selections are given here from the dif- 
ferent works of the poet, with an atulysis in 
English, and with all omitted parts given in 
c|>itome. each in its proper place. The student 
will, therefore, be able to connect the long 
array of Storict as written by the poet. The 
notes give abundant assistance in the transla- 
tion and syntax of difficult passages, with 
much htstoricjtl and archxtilogical informa- 
tion. The vocabulary and illustrations have 
been selecied iMnicniarly for this edition. 
($1.40. The .American Book Company, New 
York and Chicago.) 

PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBOARD. 

The authors. Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. CniftsL 
prepared this attractive little txtok lor t!ie pur- 
pose of showing that blackboard exercises and 
father visible as well as verbal methods of 
illustratii^ii are legitimate ways of teachint; 
Bible truths, and alto that even blackboard 
exercises arc practicable. The book is well 
and copiously illustrated with diagrams and 
pictures. ($1.00. Jennings 1 Pyc, Cincin- 
nati.) 

STRANGE PEOPLES 

This is the first volume of a •■cries of ethno- 
seographtc readers, edited by Dr. Frederick 
Starr of the University of Chicago, tt is an 
interesting reader, for everything from \hv 
pen of Dr. Starr is interesting, makes no prc- 
icnic to systematic treatment. Only a ft:w 

Eeople arc taken, here and there, almost at 
aphatard. lo ilhistraie the marvelous richness 
of the field for Jtudy which even now is pre- 
setited by the strange peoples of the globe. 
(40 cents. D. C Heath k Co.. Boston.) 

SYSTEMATIC METHODOLOGY. 

"This boo4c is intended for that great and 
growing body of earnest teachers and students 
of education who believe that there is an un- 
derlying philojophy of teaching. It contains 
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Ihtlc ihat will imcreit such as are in search 
of ready -Diftdc mateniil» and attractive dcvtrci 
for the use in the cUssroom. lo relieve the 
Icacfaer front tlic tabor of thotigfatful prepara- 
tion." The author, who is Dr. Andrew Tnom- 
u Smith, Principal o( the Slate Normal 
School. Mansfield. Pa., has aimed to fumiih 
a mteinatic ireatmetit of the problem* o( 
tcacning. He <l(>ec not claim that it i^- an tx- 
haastive ireaimcnt. but he believes it lo be 
one without contradicttoni. and with sulllcicnt 
cxitphau!) upon cvicntiaU (o make Ihote who 
master it and who possess the ctcDicnis of a 

frropcr pcTwnality able to leiach with an iniel- 
ig«nt regard for the rationale of their art. 
lie treatt the subject under three heads. Part 
1. nature and development of the mentaJ fac- 
ulties; pan II. general philosophy of method; 
part III, applied methodology. ($195. Sil- 
ver, Burdelt ft Co.. New York and Chicago.) 

THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS. 

This thotwhtprovoking book is written by 
Dr. W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of yaihville. Tu know Dr. Paytie is to 
admire him 

Dr. Payne is a man with a meMage— ihe sort 
of mesuge that compeli aitciiiion. One mttU 
hear him throtigh. though one may not asTec 
with him all the way through. Hegocii to the 
very core of the matter, and. having found it. 
talks with us about it face to face, as a man 
ipcskcth unto his friend. There arc eichi 
wonderfolly stimulating chapters, every one 
of which one will want to read over and over 
again. Teaching. Dr. Payne insists, is a gpir- 
irail an. and is to be cussified with mu^ic. 
poetry and oratory rather than with the me- 
chanical ans — the aits that deal with niatitr 
in its fixed and uniform relations. A* teach- 
ing hts to do with spirit, methods of tesiching 
shonld not be fixed, but flexible and fluid, and 
tn all intclIiKcnt and effective leaching princi- 
ples rather lluin rules slwuld be held at a pre- 
mium. \Vlien methods become uniform teach- 
ing becomes mectuinical and wooden. 

Dr. Paytte says that while a ccnain amount 
of m*ehini-.fli i« necetwry in itchftrtl adminit- 
tration. when a love for the mechanical has 
become a prevalent spirit, the higher life of 
the Hehoot will he destroyeil. Where inaues 
of children are lo be taught by a comparative- 
ly snull number of teachers too much leliaiKc 
ift placed on the mechanics of school adminis- 
tration, and there is many a school system 
liighly oiganizcd as a machme which provokes 
ibe inqoiry, "Can these dry bones live?" 

Ttiere ic an appetidix containing two valu- 
able papers. "The Universal Vocation" and "A 
Theory of Light." ($i w. B. F. Johnson 
Publishing Cooipany. Richmond, Va.) 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: THE 
LAUREL CLASSICS. 

The edition ot the Merch.mt of Venice was 
prepared to meet the neeilv of yoimg n-tudents. 
The author. Me Frederick Mauley, has 
avoided "the introduction oi any matter cal- 
culated in weaken the iwcresi of the student 
or to Interfere with his enjoyment of the play 




a» a great work of art," He truthfully says: 
"I have done m> best to give every aid nccca- 
larr to the tnaMcry of grammatical and ety- 
inological diScuhieji. and to provide sudi con- 
mentsrice as, in my opinion, might enable the 
student to form an appreciative jiidgntent of 
the play as an example of Shakespeare'* 
dramatic art." Valuable notes and a glos- 
sary are appended, (go cents. C. C Btrchard 
& Company, Boston.) 

THE STORIES OF MY FOUR FRIENDS. 

This is a fascinating tittle book containiog 
o«ic hundred pages and many tasteful illostra- 
tions. There arc »vcn Nnturc stories of 
the author's four friends. Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter. They were written Iqr 
Jane Andrews and edited by Margaret An- 
drews Allen, ft it an interesting book to read 
to a group of children at the fireside. (45 
cents. Ginn k Co.. Bostoa.) 

THE STORY OF A CHILD. 

This is the first English edition of thie 
story. It was translated from the French of 
Pierre Loti by Caroline F. Smith. There ia 
an introduction by Edward Howard Griggs. 
Mr. J. M. Greenwixjd. Superintendent of me 
Kansas City schools, says of this work: 

"While I have watched with keenest inter- 
est the ediinitional movement in this country 
called child study. I have felt inwardly that 
the observers or check-markers whh all their 
data were not getting hold of the real thing 
Itself. I have measured the heights of many 
children, weighed them wholcialc and re- 
tail, tested them physically and mentally and 
morally tn many ways, asked them questions, 
probed into the secret chambers of their souls 
as far as 1 could go with the permission of 
the probed, yet, at the very best. I cotild get 
here and there only Dl>icure glimpses of that 
agent we term mind. U is true that I could 
see clearly enough the results of mental, 
moral and physical action inlerprned in 
terras of my own thoughts and feelings, but 
I could never be quite sure that the interpre- 
tation was not the reading of myself into 
what possibly may have been [he child's 
thaiights and feelings. In other words. I can 
take one of the be<i violint and explain its 
mechanical construction as an inttratnent. but 
that will not teil one how tlie mo*l delightful 
music can be by a maiter artiit extracted from 
it. S>o it ttas been with otir friends who hat'e 
gone almost daft on child study. They have 
examiiKd the human m.-ichitie and noted with 
wonderful patience and not a little parade of 
learning many inedianical and psycboloffical 
facts, great heaps of them, and called iheac 
fragments child, but thcte, as important as 
they are, ate not children any more than long 
measure is thought, or that buiter expresses 
the love of the cow (or her young calf. 
Tboughl cannot be belter expressed in such 
terms^ Soul facts cannot t>e reduced to either 
physical or chemical equivalents. 

"It is indeed refreshing to turn front these 
materialistic effons of interpretation and lo 
gel at the thoughts of a child as the child 



itself thought and felt. 'The Story of a Child.' 
by Pierre Loti, is indeed a most welcome and 
appropriate contribution to child literature at 
this time, and C. C. Birchard & Co. are en- 
titled to the gratitude of the educators of 
America for bnnging out this remarkable vol- 
ume on child study. Pierre Loti, that master 
of word painting, has given to the world his 
impression of his own childhood from the ear- 
liest awakenings of his mind until his four- 
teenth year. He has endeavored to reproduce 
the most important childish feelings, emo- 
tions, desires and aspirations of his life as 
they impressed him. Here is the man putting 
his childish fancies into sentences in order 
that the reader may see exactly how a timid, 
sensitive little boy felt and acted. It is a child 
revealing itself, and this is the only stand- 
point from which the child, as a rational being, 
can be successfully studied. It is the only 
book on the subject that really portrays a 
child as the child itself. 

There are literary contributions which have 
an interest about them that always appeals 
to the highest instincts of human nature, and 
it is in this direction that 'The Story of a 
Child' appeals so strong!;^ to one's sympathy. 
Pierre Loti knows child life as he lived it and 
felt it. What he lived through is the common 
lot of all. The faith in his mother unbounded, 
so pure, so trustful, all the nooks and c-an- 
nies in which he built up an outer and an 
inner world, how all these enter into the very 
fiber of one's nature. The book is a mirror 
in which each sees his own reflection — him- 
self. It fs the child's world with its ups and 
downs. But why go on? Who should be 
most benefited by reading this book? The 
men and women who are engaged in teaching 
children. They can read it in the light of all 
facts of child-life. They ought to read it. as 
I have read it. from cover to cover." ($1.25. 
C. C. Birchard & Co.. Boston.) 

THE STORY READER. 

This reader by Alfred E. Logie and Claire 
H. Necke, assisted by Sarah A. Milner. is the 
latest addition to the welt-known Eclectic 
School Readings and furnishes a series of 
simple and interesting stories, carefully grad- 
ed, attractively illustrated, and well suited to 
appeal to a variety of interests in children. 
Many of these stories surest scat work, not a 
few can be easily dramatized, and some are 
based on the child's tendency to imitate the 
social world about him. Valuable sugges- 
tions arc printed in the back of the book to 
guide the teacher in suppiementary work 
based on the themes of the stories. The ma- 
terial here presented was selected from a 
much larger amount which had been thor- 
oughly and carefully tested in the class-room, 
and the book is therefore entirely practical in 
plan and contents, (30 cents. The American 
Book Company. New York and Chicago.) 



THE XXTH CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 
—JULIUS CAESAR. 

In the preparation of books for the use of 
students one of the most important features 
is the character of the typography and the 
paper. The page should be easily read with- 
out tiring the eyes. In this the publishers of 
this edition of Julius Caesar have been ad- 
mirably successful. "It is intended that this 
shall be a pupil's rather than a teacher's edi- 
tion — one to aid the pupil in the preparation 
of his lessons rather than the teacher in the 
formation of a plan of recitation." The au- 
thor, Mr. Cyrus Lawson Hooper, of one of 
Chicago's high schools, is eminently fitted to 
prepare the notes, which are so necessary to 
the welfare of the beginning student of Shake- 
speare. These notes are analytical and copi- 
ous. They are not too extensive. The stu- 
dent must seek for himself by careful reading. 
He is guided by the notes. The introduction 
is especially valuable. In a concise manner 
it treats of "Shakespeare: His People and His 
Theater.' "A Day in the Life of an Aristo- 
cratic Roman;" "The Meter of the Play;" a 
table showing the "Chronology from the 
Times of the Gracchi to the Battle of Philip- 
pi." (30 cents. Ainsworth & Co.. Chicago.) 

WINSLOW'S NATURAL ARITHMETIC. 

The author of this arithmetic is Isaac 0. 
Winslow, M. A., principal of the Thayer 
Street Grammar School, Providence, R. I. It 
is published in three graded volumes. 

The purposes of this series, as set forth by 
the author, are: i. To present the subjects in 
a spiral order, treating together the easier 
principles of the various topics and reserving 
the more difficult until the child has gained the 
power to apprehend them easily. 2, To make 
the work easy, the pupil being kept busy with 
a varied application of the principles already 
mastered, instead of being too rapidly crowded 
forward into greater difficulties. 3. To give 
the subject variety and interest, by basing the 
problems upon facts and principles gathered 
from the different studies, and thus correlating 
arithmetic with the other branches, while add- 
ing distinctly to its vividness and attractive- 
ness. 4. To develop genuine mathematical 
thought, by promoting originality in the pupil's 
work and b^ developing fully each new princi- 
ple before it is put into practice. 5. To give 
prominence (o the idea of magnitude, recogniz- 
ing the psychological fact that all mathemat- 
ical knowledge is a system of relations, or 
ratios. These objects seem to us to have been 
satisfactorily accomplished in the series, and 
we believe that teachers wilt welcome this sim- 
ple, logical and well-graded course. (Book L 
30 cents; Book II. 40 cents; Book HI. 50 
cents. American Book Company. New York 
and Chicago.) 
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We may endure politics (as we mis- 
name waste and corruption in municipal 
affairs) in our city tialls, and say broadly 
that we can measure the evil in dollars. 
Not so as to the admittistralion of the 
public schools. Corruption there means 
not only waste; it means poison; it 
means tliat the vcr\' sources of our cili- 
zensbip are rcnderc*! putrid. We may 
pay for good streets, lights, sewers, 
water, and police service, and get bad 
streets, lights, sewers, water, and police 
service. Ixxausc of inefficient or corrupt 
administration; and yet the body social 
and politic may remain fairly wholesome 
and thriving. We may not permit either 
inefficiency or corruption to taint the ad- 
ministration of our puMic sdiooU without 
finding: that the whole theory of frc« pub- 
lic school education as one of the main 
reliances of "government of the people, 
by the people, for the iKOplc," lias utterly 
failed. 

The function undertaken to be per- 
formed by these schools is the most im- 
portant of all the activities of our munici- 
pal government. This is true even from 
the point of expenditure. In Boston, for 
the year ending January 31, 1900. out of 
payments from regular department ap- 
propriations of $12,919^3.23, the school 
committee had $2,813455.22. while the 
street department, the next most expen- 
sive, had $2,117,146. and the police de- 
partment, the third in order, had $1,640,- 
510.83. No argument is necessary to 
show that it is more important to have 
good teachers tlian it is 10 have good 
street builders or good policemen. 

If, as has been so often said, free public 



schools lie at the very base of enduring 
democratic institutions, it is not enough 
merely to furnish these scliools; tlie at- 
tendance must also be general, especially 
the attendance of the children of the bet- 
ter classes. — of tJiose who have some 
legitimate claim to social standing. The 
public schools can never do their proper 
and essential work in a democratic soci- 
ety if tlte public school teachers, as a 
class, fail to conunand imetlectual and so- 
cial respect. Their social status is nearly 
m imponant as their educational effi- 
ciency. It is obvious thai if public school 
teachers arc, or arc supposi-d to be. the 
creatures and appointees of politicians of 
the class who have been so prominent in 
ihe administration of our larger cities; if 
intelligent and conscientious parents be- 
come imbued with the idea that tiK teach- 
ers in these schools arc there, not because 
of their intellectual merit and moral char- 
acter, but because of willingness to assist 
in the political advancement of the class 
who have constituted so large a part of 
our boards of aldermen and conuiion 
coimcils, an exodus is certain to follow ; 
the schools will cease to be really public 
schools. It is not enough that the schools 
should remain fairly good, and the great 
majority of the teachers conscientious 
an(l reasonably <3Bcient ; the very appear- 
ance of evil must be avoided. — Gtcrgc 
IV. Anderson in The Atlantic. 



Professor Tnfts. of the University of 
Chicago, in an address before the senior 
class of that institution, has expressed a 
fear that the university may develop into 
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a kind of normal school. "Of all the 
young men and women who have grad- 
uated from the university," said Profes- 
sor Tufts, "about one-half are engaged 
in teaching." This condition of affairs 
Professor Tufts regards as undesirable. 
He thinks that the university should pre- 
pare men and women for the active strug- 
gles of business and professional life. He 
is sorry to see that so many graduates 
show a preference for academic pursuits. 
He is afraid that the university will come 
to be regarded as a mere fitting school 
for teaching positions and not as the 
alma mater of successful lawyers, physi- 
cians, clergymen, and financiers. 

This fear is perhaps well grounded. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, if the 
imiversity should forsake its wide mis- 
sion as an epitome of all professions and 
occupations and of all possible human ac- 
tivities and should confine itself to the 
narrow field of training men and women 
for the office of teaching. The imiversity 
should have a more vital connection with 
the actual life of the age. The training 
of the young is no doubt an important 
function of society, but that a university 
should send half of its graduates into 
that profession seems an unfortunately 
one-sided development. 

From another point of view, however, 
the drift toward teaching is not alto- 
gether a matter of regret. The majority 
of the young teachers go of necessity into 
high schools. And that high school 
teachers should have a college education 
hardly admits of denial. The efficacy of 
our high schools will be greatly increased 
when the teachers have the bene6t of col- 
lege training. Especially in the coimtr>- 
the preparation of most teachers is at 
present lamentably deficient. No one 
will be sorr>- to sec college graduates tak- 
ing the places of their inadequately in- 
structed rivals. The effect upcm the com- 
munity will be good. But at the same 
time one cannot help hoping that college 
instruction will be of such a kind as to 
leave its recipients with the feeling that 
they are prepared to do other things be- 
sides pass on the k-nowledge they have 
ac<]aiml. — Exchange- 



en to Eighteen," published in the Ladies' 
Home Journal, says : 

"The child who runs for a day over an 
ocean ship has laid in a store of observa- 
tions worth more than much teaching of 
mechanical invention and means of trans- 
portation. A few weeks spent in mak- 
ing a tittle garden, planting seeds, caring 
for the tender growth, gathering and util- 
izing such produce as may come, will 
bring the child nearer to the great Na- 
ture-mother than much school work and 
even many excursions for Nature-study. 
It is play, work, love, that educate : spon- 
taneous self-expression, action compdled 
by inner or outer forces, relations to oth- 
er individuals. 

"Yet it is true that where one child 
has the interest and opportunity to nm 
about an ocean steamer, a thousand dul- 
dren never see one. While one diild 
ma)' have a garden, the waifs and vic- 
tims of the city can only see flowers 
hedged in by iron railii^, and often 
guarded by a green expanse with its signs 
warning them to keep away. It is in- 
deed this limitation of experience that 
justifies our attempts at conscious educa- 
tion. It is because we cannot wait for 
Nature and accept the chances of experi- 
ence, because hfe is brief and the individ- 
ual must start with the capital of other 
lives, that we need to assist and supple- 
ment Nature in develt^ing the individual 

"Our task would be comparatively easy 
if the development of personality pro- 
ceeded in a straight line — if it were sudi 
a process as could be represented by a 
step-by-step advance in one direction. 
But this is exactly what is never tme. 
Growth is most irre^Iar. Now one ele- 
ment springs suddenly into active bang, 
and now another. A brief time of rapid 
ad\-ance is apt to be followed by a long 
period when the elements tmfc^ded may 
have time quietly to establish tbcmsdves. 
In Dr. Oppenheim's study of "The De- 
velopment of the Child" these irrrgnlari- 
ties in ph>-sical growth are brooght out 
in the clearest fashion: but our interest 
lies in the fact that the same law holds 
completely with reference to mental and 
moral develcq)ment.'' 



Edwarxl Howaixl Griggs in an article 
on "The EducaticHi of a ChiM fr.^m Elev- 



The London chamber of cammerce has 
completed preparations for a Jnf^ataat 
u-inter campaign in the i n t erem a< Wgt- 



commercial vducatiuti. Nearly 200 
evening lectures on biisine!^ topics have 
been arranged for city clerks and scliool 
leachcrs. Spanish, French ami Italian 
clianib<r5 ot conuticrcc arc co-operating 
with the LoikIoh chamber uf commerce 
in the o^gani^ati^>n o) modem langtiage 
classes and are offering prizes for the 
most successful stmlenis. 

Some of the most prominent business 
men of England arc among the lecturers. 
For example. Sir Rol»crt (iiffcn is to lec- 
ture on "Foreign Hxirhiiiige" : Col. Hen- 
ry M. Hozier, chairman oi Lloyds, is to 
lecture on " Marine Insurance"; the chair- 
man of the London stock exchange is 
to lecture on "The Telegraphic Lines of 
the Empire." Kenric B. Murray, secre- 
tary of the chamber of commerce, said 
lo-day to the correspondent of The Daily 
News: 
K "The commercial education provided 
"by" the schools is usually inefficient and 
sometimes it is entirely alMcnt. We hare 
invited the teachers of the London board 
scho<d to attend the lecture cbs«es in 

tlhe hope of remedying this condition. 
"We desire lo establish a bigii stand- 
ard of examination providing a.vsuranccs 
to holders of our certificates of being 
ihnMoughly competent. llie Spanbh 
chamber of commerce has outlined a 
course of the most comprehensive char- 
acter, providing not only for a general 
knowledge of the language, hut for spe- 
cial accjuaintance with commercial terms. 
Students passing in this course will be 
((uaJified to represent English houses in 
Spanish speaking countrie.t or Spanish 
liouses in England. 

"English merchants are awakening to 
the importance of higher commercial cilu- 
calion which will permit of their employ- 
ing our stu<lcnts iit preference to for- 
eigners."— TAf Chicago Daily iV«w. 



The death of Professor Lc Contc Sat- 
urday. July 6. 1901, in the Voseniile Val- 
ley, removes another scientist of the first 
rank from the roll of uiiiversiiy teachers. 
The Le Contc family, with other exiled 
Huguenots, settled at Xew Rochcllc. N. 
Y., rather more than two centuries ago. 
Five of the family. Vrotessor Lc Cunle. 
Iiis father, uncle, brother, and cousin, 
won distinction during the last century in 



the cultivation of various branches of sci- 
ence. Professor Le Come was born in 
Georgia in 1823, and after a few years 
devoted there to the praciice of medicine 
he became a pupil of Agassiz at Harvard 
in 18501 Short term.'; of scr\'ice as a 
teacher of science in three southern col- 
leges from 1852 onward ended with liis 
appointment in 1869 to the chair of Geol- 
og>' and Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of California, which he held until his 
death. Professor Lc Contc's scientific 
interest wa.-* many-sided. His mimerous 
publications are concerned with geolc^jy. 
biology, optics, education, art, philoso- 
phy, cheolog}-, and aeronautics. Among 
his best known works are his "Elements 
of Geology" and "Evolution and its Re- 
lation to Religious Tliought." Like his 
somewhat older contemporaries, the late 
Asa Gray, of Harvard, and Janies D. 
Dana, of Yale. Joseph Le Conte was no 
less thoroughly a Qiristian man than 
a man of science, and. like them, counted 
for much in clearing the air of doubts 
concerning the compatibility of science 
and religion. Indeed, 10 this day we 
know no Itetter work for one to read who 
is thoufihlful. studious, and perplexed by 
the incongruity between scientific and 
theological theories than "Evolution and 
Its Relation to Religious Thought." 
(.hhcrs have since more fully developed 
Ills thought, but the germs of modem 
evolutionary tlieology are nearly all to 
be found in this unpretentious treatise. — 
The Ouihok. 




The election of the Hon. Qiarles R. 
Skinner for the third time as Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the state 
of New York is the most satisfactory 
item of educational intelligence wc have 
to chronicle at this time. During his six 
years as the chief educational oflficcr of 
the state of New York, Mr. Skinner has 
met in every respect the requirements 
of an educational position lliai is easily 
the most responsible and most powerfid 
in the United States. His unanimous 
election for a third term is a high honor, 
and it stands to the credit of the present 
legislature that the splendid record made 
by Mr, Skinner outweighed all political 
considerations in the choice of the head 
of the public school system of the Em- 



pire state. In the administration of the 
educational affairs of the state, Mr. Skin- 
ner lias at all times displayed signal abil* 
ity as an executive, a clear insight into 
educational conditions, and unquestioned 
integrity. In entering upon his third 
term Mr. SIdnner will have more fully 
than ever the loyalty and co-operation of 
the educational forces of the state, and 
it is safe to predict that the next three 
years will show a steady progress toward 
better things in educational thought and 
practice in New York. The election of 
Mr. Skinner for the third time will, we 
hope, become a precedent that will be 
more generally followed in New York 
and in other states than has been the 
case in the past. The two-term principle 
in the election of state superintendents 
and other educational officers chosen by 
the people is one of the most serious 
hindrances to educational progress we 
have to contend with, and the abolition 
of this custom ought to be brought about 
in all sections of the United States.—: 
Journal of Pedagogy. 



The movement now on foot in London 
to provide a new building for the Parkes 
Museum calls attention to the interesting 
character of that institution. It was 
founded twenty-five years ago for the 
teaching of sanitary science, and has 
come to have an important function in re- 
lation to practical sanitation in London 
and other parts of Great Britain. Indeed, 
some of its 2,500 members are found on 
every continent. 

Its exhibits illustrate private and do- 
mestic hygiene as well as that of differ- 
ent trades and of public institutions. It 
deals with sanitation in respect to meth- 
ods of construction, building materials, 
water supply, sewerage, heating, lighting, 
and ventilation. Builders and owners can 
there see not only a variety of sanitary 
appliances and study the qualities of 
different materials and processes with 
reference to sanitary results, but they can 
see precise examples of what is required 
by public regulations on these subjects. 
The museum also carries on specialized 
investigations in sanitary science, has a 
valuable library and reading-room, and, 
perhaps most important of all, conducts 
courses oi lectures calculated to prepare 



sanitary inspectors and others dealing 
with sanitary questions for their duties. 
Some of its educational efforts are tike- 
wise directed toward preparing school 
teachers to give elementary instruction 
on these subjects. 

The demand for such an institution as 
this in the modem city is obvious. It fills 
a place which is not and scarcely can be 
filled by public administrative agencies. 
A counterpart of the Parkes Museum 
would be a valuable institutitm in thb or 
any other large American town. — The 
Chicago Tribune. 



Bishop Henry B. Whipple, the senior 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, died September 16, 
at his home in Faribault. Minnesota. He 
was consecrated first Episcopal bishop of 
Minnesota in 1859 at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and assumed the duties of this' of- 
fice socHi after the admission of the ter- 
ritory to statehood. 

"His claims to recognition were not 
based upon theological grounds, nor to 
eminence as a preacher, but rather on the 
broad foundation of humanity. He was 
best known for two things: First, for 
his great and steadfast friendship for the 
Indians; and, secondly, for the upbuild- 
ing of the Episcopalian institutions of 
learning at Faribault. 

"His zeal and earnestness in behalf of 
the Indians was something pathetic. His 
first and last thoughts were always of the 
savages. Some years ago, while serious- 
ly ill and while grave apprehensions were 
feit as to his ultimate recovery, he sent a 
message to N. Megarge, then at White 
Earth agency, saying he was sick, and 
ordered the same instructions sent to the 
old chief, Wabashaw, at Redwood Falls. 
Not a word was said about the white 
clregyman ; they seemed to have no part 
in his thoughts." 



Dr. F. Smedley, a prominent apostle — 
or pope or something or other — of "child 
study," has made the tremendously im- 
portant discovery that the average large 
pupil is brighter than the average sm5l 
one. To reach this valuable conclusion 
the doctor examined over seven thousand 
pupils of the public schools. Just what 
he examined them on or in and how he 
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got his averages is not stated ; but h« got 
his conclusion, and that was doubtless 
wliat he went alter. 

But the qwesiion that is puzzling us is, 
what is lie going to do about il? Does 
this discovery indicate that the small 
boy ought to be fattened up before start- 
ing liim to school, or may we take it as 
authority for putting the large boy upon 
a course of "anti-fat" preparatory to 
sending him as grist to the public 
school mill? Docs it mean that we 
should have separate schools for the fats 
and the leans, or only that wc should 
put them upon different courses of study ? 
Tlie learned doctor should have enlight- 
ened us as to the point in his conclusion. 

lie should also have examined seven 
thousand nicn to let us know whether 
this relative mentalit\* is a constant or a 
variable, and whclhcr or not the average 
large fioy has a tendency to grow up into 
the average small man and vice versa. 
or whether the bright boys make the dull 
inca and the dull boys the bright ones ; 
otherwise we are liable to get confused 
about such men as N'apoleon, Pope. Cold- 
smith. Heine. Pestalozri. Aristoik". Soc- 
rates, St. Paul, Sliakespeare, Hawthorne, 
Hamilton. John C. Calhoun. Alexander 
Stephens and others. — The Western 
Teacher. 



"Now, play is as much a need of the 
man's nature as of the boy's, and if work 
is to keep its freshness of interest, its 
^wntancily. and its productiveness, it 
must retain the characteristics of play; 
it must have variety, unconscioiisnc53 of 
self. joy. Activity it cannot lose, but joy 
too often goes out of it. The fatal ten- 

Idency to dcadncss. born of routine and 
repetition, overtakes the worker long be- 
fore his force is spent, and blights his 
work by sapping its vitality. Real work 
always sinks its roots deep in a man's 
nature, and derives iis life from the life 
of the man; when the vitality of the 
worker begins to subside, through fa- 
tigue, exhaustion of impulse, or loss of 
interest, the work ceases to be original. 
vital, and genuine. , It is of the 
highest importance, therefore, that a man 
keep himself in the most highly vitalized 
condition for the sake of productiveness. 
"No one can keep in this condition 
. : 



without the rest which comes from self* 
forgetfutness and the refreshment which 
coiiKs from joy ; one can nc^-er lose the 
capacity for play without some sacrifice 
of the capacity for work. . . . The 
old delight of the playground must be 
callcil back by the man, and must be at 
ihe command of the man. The boy's 
play in a real sense creates tlie man: 
the man's play re-creates him by a re- 
\-italizing him, refreshing him and restor- 
ing to him tliat delight in activity fur its 
own sake which is the evidence of fresh 
impulse. 

"This is the true meaning of recrea- 
tion; it involves that spiritual recupera- 
tion and reinforcement which restore a 
man his original cncrgj- of impulse and 
action. Recreation is, therefore, not a 
luxury-, but a necessity; not an indul- 
gence, but a duty." — Hamilton W. Mabie 
IK Work and CuUure. 



Is it not a curious commentary on our 
outdoor habits that vr« are familiar with 
excursions where the participants go out 
botanizing, geologizing but we never hear 
of excursions for geographizing? Let 
us try to make the thing and the word 
more conunon ten years nencc than it is 
now. Let us become acctLstomed to 
studying the geographical features of our 
home district ; let us learn to carry maps 
on our railroad journeys; let us tr>' to 
lake the best advantage of our many geo- 
graphical opportunities. I^t us make 
geographizing a popular form of recrea- 
tive study. — Journal of School Geogra- 



H. C. C, in a letter written to The 
Outlook, says: 

In your issue of May 25 you credited 
.•\ndrew Carnegie, on account of his offer 
of ten million dollars to the Scotch uni- 
versities, with having given the largest 
amount ever contributed by any individ- 
ual to the cause of free education. 

This is a mistake. Some ten years ago 
Senator Leland Stanford and his wife 
devoteil, not a part, but the whole of 
their large fortune to founding the Le^ 
land Stanford Junior University at Palo 
Alto, California, and since the senator's 
death this has been confirmed by Mrs. 



Stanfwt). so that the trustees have now 
in their hands and subject to their ad- 
ministration propert>' of the estimated 
value of thirty million dollars. Not all 
of this is productive, so it does not at 
present produce a revenue commensu- 
rate with its value, but it does yield, even 
now, in round numbers, six hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. Of this. 
four hundred thousand are applied to 
the expenses of the University, and the 
remainder to the gradual erection, on a 
well-considered and comprehensive plan, 
of what, when finished. vdW comprise as 
complete an outfit of university buildings 
as any in the world, fully equipped «-ith 
the best of modem appliances. Great ad- 
\-ance has already been made in these. 
The student roll is already about sixteen 
hundred. Tuition is absolutely free, 
there being no charges except the imma- 
terial entrance fee of ten dcrflars and the 
usual small charges for material actually 
used by the students in some of the 
courses. 



,\ny man who would ridicule our pub- 
lic schools or seek to depreciate the splen- 
did work that the teachers are doing, is a 
person de^-oid of discernment and lack- 
ing in knowledge. The school teachers 
of America do more work for less pav 
than any other class of persons with 
equal inielligmce that can be named. 
.\nd the low. Io>-aIty. patience and devo- 
tion shown in their work by many public 
school teachers is wonhy of our' highest 
esteem. And the teaching timber is con- 
tinually impn-'ving — I k-now thai. I am 
quite aware that the school rvxMn that 
does not now ha^-e many traces of beauty 
and attempts at harmony, is cxceptionai. 
I know. t«.x». that patience and kindness 
ate now to be found where vmk< was 
force appr\->aching bniiality. The world 
is getting better. 

Howewr. the nwn who w\>uld say that 
the public soh^yJs of .\n>crica apptoach 
periectiiMi, has a wn- onide intellect. 
The teachers, hv the nnvt pan, knv-<w 
this. Kit they are cabinet!, cribbevl. c«.^n- 
tSneri by gnverA. bntcltcrss busy Aviws 
anil the lawjxrs whi'* compi^sc the *>c1kv>) 
boarvt The "lUwrtl" \xTy rarely con- 
tains a nun who either ihinks l^^ feeK 
7h /jKt. the ivify iii\tkf[ u> which he usu- 



ally responds is the crack of the portj- 
lash. ♦ ♦ * The salvation of the 
school lies in the fact that the average 
scliool trustee never visits the school at 
all, and knows blessed little about what 
is being done there. So while the trus- 
tee does not meddle, yet his ponderous in- 
ertia is there, and this has to be consid- 
ered.— £/frfrt Hubbard in The Philistinf. 



"Our existing school s>-stem consists 
in lumpily togrther masses of school chil- 
dren in what are called classes and stuffing 
into their beads collectively a quantity- of 
knowledge based, not uprai the indi\-idual 
bent of each child, but upon a fixed code 
and curriculum. The iHTncipIe is to set 
forty or fift>- children doing and think- 
ing predselv the same thing. The result 
is inc%-itable. There is a t(^ of the class 
and a bottom of the class. Those who 
reach the former are regarded as the dev- 
er ones; those who remain at the latter 
are looked upon as dunces. The classi- 
fication is wholly unfair and grossly 
idiotic AH that it really reveals is the 
pemidousness of a system which creates 
stupid children by forcing upon their 
brains subjects for which they are not re- 
ceptive. The fool of the Latin class 
might distinguish himself in natural his- 
tor>-. but the pedagogue goes on stuffing 
him with s\-ntax and gr amm ar, regard- 
less of the fact that his mind is absorbed 
in beetles, and that he never attends 
school without a pocketful of mice. Not 
only most this method of teaching 'en 
bloc' be abolished ahogether. but teach- 
ing in itsdf. as we imderstand the term. 
should be rigorously avoided. Everj- en- 
couragement ought to be given to pu- 
pils to think. There should be less read- 
ing and more reflection. The pernicious 
custom of learning by rote ought to be 
inscribed upon the penal code. Hanging 
would be too light a punishment for the 
teacher who de^roj-ed the minds of his 
charces by mak-ii^: them commit *Casa- 
bianca' to memory." — Harold E. Gorst: 
\}'u.McS in Currcwt Litmhirf, 



lane .\. Stewan in an article cm the 
^'XVorl: of the Xaiional Edncatkmal As- 
ja.viation." publtsbed in the Xonmal tm- 
strwciit, wntes as foOows : 

'X>te <^i the swK of tte tineB it the 



encouraging' growth ol the high school. 
In ten jcars, 188^^1899. the total enroll- 
ment has increased Inytn 205,000 to 580,- 
000, a percentage of increase far al>ea(L of 
that of the population. Of all the sec- 
tion meetings, none has t«cn so well at- 
tended as that of secondary education. 
There was earnest endorsement of the 
declaration of President G- Stanley Hall, 
that the high school should be made the 
dominant factor in education. Undoubt' 
cdly before long, as Superintendent Pease 
of Oinalia affirmed, every higli school will 
be compelled to recognize ihrec elements 
of its work. There will be the tradiiional 
high school, with its academic work as 
of old. to give a somewhat liberal educa- 
tion ; there must be a business or com- 
mercial side to the work, for this, more 
than anything else, is being called for ; 
and there must be a manual training de- 
[HrtmenL Tor business cducafion no 
less than for general educatttin, the hope 
of the masses centers In the high school. 
"In the normal department, the key- 
note was sounded for more education for 
coming high school teachers." 



The School Bullelin has just completed 
its twentv-scvcntij year. This, of itself, 
is a snSKieiitly important event to in- 
vite comment. It has been edited, from 
the beginning, by that prince of educa- 
tional editors. C. W. Bardeen, who is 
the Dana of llie educational press, and 
the Bulletin is the New York ^mm of 
school journals. Mr. Bardeen is the 
dean of the editors of school journals in 
.\nierica. He is the new president of 
,the Educational Press Association. Wc 



clip the following from the September 
number of the School Bulletin: 

"It is customary to make a formal bow 
to one's readers when entering upon a 
ne^v volume, bnt the editor of ilte Jichoot 
Btilhtiii has done it so often that tlie mo- 
mcntousness of llic occasion is not op- 
pressing. To issue a journal every 
month for twenty-seven years is some- 
thing of a record, and for the iajne man 
to issue an educational journal for iliat 
period without a break is a record that 
has never before been made. Stilt there 
is fair prospect tliat the recortl will be 
considerably longer, and he will not uke 
time to dwell upon it." 



Mr. Coolcy, Superintendent of Chicago 
-■ichools, and his school management com- 
mitlce are now laying plans m weed out 
incompetent principals and unsatisfactory 
teachers. The teachers are very much 
pleased to know that the weeding out 
process is to apply to the principals as 
well as to themselves. Let the good work 
goon. 



Dr. A. R. Taylor, president of Kansas 

State Normal School, has been elected 
president of the new industrial school at 
Decatur, 111., with salary of $5,000 a year. 
This institution was recently given nearly 
$1,000,000 by James Milliken. 



Superintendent F. H. Hall for the third 
time has been appointed superintendent of 
the School fur the Blind at Jacksonville, 
III. This school has prospered under his 
management. 



THE IDEAL SCHOOL AS BASED ON CHILD STUDY.* 



BY ML a STAXLEV BALL, 
Praidcst of Cfauk UaiTCnitT'. 



I shall try in this paper to break away 
from all cuirent practices, traditions, 
m et hods, and philosophies, for a brief 
moment, and ask what education would 
be if based solely upon a fresh and com- 
prefaensiTe view of the nature and needs 
of diildbood. Hitherto the data for such 
a construction of the ideal schotrf have 
been insofiicient, and soon they will be 
too manifold for any one mind to make 
the attempt ; so the moment is oppcvtune. 
What follows is based almost solely, 
point by pMOt, upon the study of the 
stages of child development, and might, 
perhaps, without presumption be called 
a first attenqit to formulate a practical 
programme of this great moremeuL 

The school I shall describe exists rK>- 
where, but its methods, unless I err, are 
^-alid everywhere- Although many of 
its features exist already, and could be 
pieced tt^ether in a mosaic from many 
lands and ages, it is essentially the schoc^ 
invisible, not made with hands. But 
as there is nothing so practical as the 
truly ideal, although my schocri today ex- 
ists nowhere, it might be m-ganized any- 
where to-roorrow. 

Beginning with the deep philosophy of- 
ten embedded in words, "school," w 
"schole," means leisure, exempticm from 
work, the perpetuation of the primeval 
paradise created before the stru^Ie for 
existence began. It stands lor the pro- 
longation of human infancy, and the no 
whit less important prolongation of adol- 
escence. It is sacred to health, growth, 
and heredity, a pound of which is worth 
a ton of instruction. The guardians of 
the young should strive first of all to keep 
out of nature's way, and to prevent harm, 
and should merit the proud title of de- 
fenders of the happiness aiul right of 
children. They shoidd feel nrofoiuuHy 
that childhood, as it comes tresh frtnii 
the hand of God. is not cornipt. but illus- 
trates the survival of the n\o»t c»w»«ni* 
mate thing in the world : they nhtntUl l>e 
convinced that there it nothinK vUr no 



worthy of love, re v er e nce, and service as 
the body and soul of the growing child. 

Practically, this means that every in- 
vasion of this leisure, the provision of a 
right measure of which is our first duty 
to youth, has a certain p re sum p tk o 
against it, and must justify itsdf by con- 
clusive reasons. Before we let the peda- 
gogue loose upon ciiildbood, not only 
must each topic in his curriculum give 
an account of itself, bat bis iiuoads nmst 
be justified in the case of each child. 

1. The kindd^arten age is from two 
or three to six cm- seven. Here, before 
the ideal school can be inaugurated, we 
need some work of rescue fr^n the syn>- 
bcdists. Now the body needs most atten- 
tion, and the soul least. The child needs 
more mother, and less teacher; more of 
the educated nurse, and less of the meta- 
ph>'sician. We must largely eliminate, 
and partly rectmstruct, the mother-plays, 
while transforming and vastly enlai^ng 
the repertory of the gifts and occupa- 
tions. We must develop the ideal nursery, 
playgrounds, and rooms, where li^t, air, 
and water are at their besL The in- 
fluences of the new hygiene have been 
felt least here, where they are needed 
most. The neglect of these basal princi- 
ples suggests that we have still among us 
those whose practice implies a belief that 
any old plzce is good enough to hatch out 
beautiful souls, provided only Froebeltan 
orthodoxy of doctrine and method is 
steadfastly maintained. In place of a 
magic monsering with them, the cubes, 
spheres, cylinder, and abo the top, soap- 
bubble, doll, dances, marches, circus, and 
scores of other free plays and games ; and 
in place of two or three fish, insects, ani- 
mals, plants, several score must be pro- 
vided, and a museum and catalogue 
raisonnt' of toys must be at hand. Eat- 
ing bread, milk, fruit, with some simple 
table manners, and using paper napkins, 
sometimes do wonders for these human 
larvse. Feeding brightens the minds and 
Mves the dispositicMi ; a full Stoaach 
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the mouth, and good courses o£ 
IS could be derived from the viands 
ielves. 

e kindergarten should fill more of 
ay, and should strive to kill time, 
of the cult here should be idleness 
le intermediate state of reverie. We 
d have a good excuse to break into 

and at this age children should 
refuly shielded from all suspicion 
y symbolic sense. Thus in play and 
ly only, life is made to seem real, 
tion should have a far larger scope, 
ren should hear far more English 
-etter, and in the later years the ear 
d be trained for French or German. 

should never be taught as such. 
:hi]dren of the rich, generally pre- 
rely individualized or over-individ- 
:d, especially when they are only 
*en, must be disciplined and sub- 
ated ; while the children of the poor, 
ly under-individualized, should be 
ged. We should lose no syllable of 
precious positive philosophy of 
)el, the deepest of all modem educa- 

thinkers ; but we must profoundly 
struct every practical expression 
le attempted of his ideas, and must 

to induce at least a few college- 
id men and women to turn their at- 
n to the kindergarten, thus making 
aining schools feel, what they have 
-to known so little of, the real spirit 
ifluence of modern science. Teach- 
lould study every child, not neces- 

by any of the current technical 
>ds. They should learn far more 
they can teach, and in place of the 
)W manikin child of books they 
d see, know, and love only the real 
After this metempsychosis, the 
rgarten should be, and should be- 
, an integral part of every school 
n. 

The age of about seven or eight is a 
ition period of the greatest interest 
■ience, TlTen most children have less 
ing surface by three or four teeth ; 
is a year or more of increased dan- 
) the heart : the breath is shorter and 
le easier ; lassitude, nervousness, 
I disorders, and cough are somewhat 

imminent: and the blood is more 
impoverished. The brain has prac- 
r finished for life its growth in 
It and size ; and all work and strain 



must be reduced. Some important cor- 
ner in its time of development, not yet 
fully understood, is turned, 

III. At eight or nine there begins a 
new period, which, for nearly four years, 
to the dawn of puberty, constitutes a 
unique stage of life, marked off by many 
important differences from the period 
which precedes and that which follows 
it. During these years there is a de- 
creased rate of growth, so that the body 
relatively rests; but there is a striking 
increase of vitality, activity, and power 
to resist disease. Fatigue, too, is now 
best resisted, and it is amazing to see how 
much can be endured. The average child 
now plays more games and has more 
daily activity, in proportion to size and 
weight, than at any other stage. It 
would seem, as I have proposed elsewhere 
with ground for the theory, as though 
these four years represented, on the re- 
capitulation theory, a long period in some 
remote age, well above the simian, but 
mainly before the historic, period, when 
our early forebears were well adjusted to 
their environment. 

However this may be, child nature sug- 
gests very plainly that this period should 
be mainly devoted to drill, habituation, 
and mechanism. The age of reason is only 
dawning, and is not yet much in order ; 
hut discipline should be the watchword 
here. Writing, and even reading, for in- 
stance, should be neglected in our system 
before eight, and previous school work 
should focus on stories, the study of na- 
ture, and education by play and other 
activities. Now writing and reading 
should be first taught with stress. Their 
nascent period is now beginning. If we 
teach them before, we are apt to make 
the average child a bad writer for life 
by precocious over-emphasis on the finer 
muscles. Modern studies show that the 
zigzag of the eye back and forth along 
the printed line is as dangerous as is the 
too early wigwag of the pen. At best 
the strain laid upon these tiny muscles 
is dangerous. 

Verbal memory is now at its ver>' best, 
and should be trained far more than it 
is. We are now educating the automatic 
bases of both mind and morals, an'B habits 
are never so easily formed or made 
stable. Manual training and games 
should be extremely diverse, ir 
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and thorough. It is the time to break 
in the human colt, which is by nature 
in some sense the wildest of all wild ani- 
mals. If the piano or any other musical 
instrument is to be learned, this is the 
time for drill, especially on scales and 
exercises. Names, even technical ones, 
come now. Drawing, too, should now 
come into prominence, beginning in its 
large and perfectly free form before 
writing, and onlv near the end of the 
period becoming severely methodic and 
accurate. Art training should not result 
in intimidation, but first everything 
should be drawn — battles, fires, ship- 
wrecks, and railroad accidents, with 
plenty of human figures and action, and 
no angles, straight lines, or regular 
curves, which have come very late in the 
history of the race. This would make 
drawing, as it should be, a real expres- 
sion of the child's soul, and the child 
would copy what he, and not what the 
tuJult, sees. 

The mother tongue will be the vehicle 
of nearly all the work of this period ; but 
it will be on the short circuit from ear 
to mouth, which existed for unknown 
eons before writing or reading, and not 
chiefly on the long circuit and biologically 
very recent brain-path from eye to hand. 
Teachers praise written work in home 
and at school — compositions, essays, class 
work; but all these appeal to new and 
undeveloped powers of nerve and muscle. 
It is because we try to establish good 
English upon these foundations, so pre- 
carious at this stage, that we have so much 
and so just complaint of bad English. We 
ruin both handwriting and idiomatic 
speech by precocity. The child should live 
in a world of sonorous speech. He 
should hear and talk for hours each day ; 
and then he would lay foundations for 
terse and correct English, and would keep 
read-writing, as it should forever 
be. subordinate to hearing and speaking. 
He would write as he speaks, and we 
should escape the abomination of bookish 
talk. At this stage written work should 
be required far less than at present. 

Further, to secure these ends, we must 
first lay less stress upon correct spelling 
— which is. after all, of far less impor- 
tance than we think — and also upon cor- 
rect, adult Addisonian syntax. Good 
^ammar is too much to expect yet. We 



must strive first for utterance and ex- 
pression, which may he homely if only 
vigorous and adequate. Hence, much 
that we call stang has its place, and is 
really a revival of English in its most 
formative stage. The boy is not totally 
depraved because he loves the speech of 
Chimmie Fadden, of Mr. Ade, or of "The 
Charwoman," because such language is 
fresh from the mint where all words were 
made. Our end is the cultivation of ex- 
pression, which must bring out clearly 
and strongly what is in the boy's soul. 
This expression must be of a kind at 
least no less effective for other boys than 
for us. A training that gives the power 
of writing or even talking upon any 
subject or upon none in particular is bad 
and vicious. Children have no right to 
write unless it is upon some subject that 
they know and upon which they feel 
strongly. 

At this stage arithmetic, so greatly 
overdone in American schools, should be 
mechanized with plenty of mental exer- 
cises, and later with rules and processes 
for written work, with only little attempt 
at explanation. The elements of geom- 
etry, especially on the constructive side, 
and the metric system should come early, 
and the rudiments of algebra later. This 
is the stage, too, for beginning one or 
two foreign languages. These should 
always first be taught by ear and'mouth. 

As to the dead languages, if they are 
to be taught, Latin should be begun not 
later than ten or eleven, and Greek never 
later than twelve or thirteen. Here both 
object and method are very different 
These languages are taught through Eng- 
lish, and the eye-hand circuit should have 
much more prominence. Word matching 
and translation are the goal. The chief 
reason why the German boy of fifteen or 
sixteen in Unler Secunda does so easily 
here what seems to us prodigious ts be- 
cause he is taught to study ; and the teach- 
er's chief business in class is not to hear 
recitations, but to study with the boys. 
One of the best of these teachers told 
me that the boy should never see a dic- 
tionary or even a vocabularj', but the 
teacher must be a "pony," The pupil 
should never be brought face to face 
with an unknown sentence, but every- 
thing must be carefully translated for 
him ; he must note alt the unknown words 
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from the teacher's lips and all the spec 
granunatieal points, so tliat home study 
and the first part oi the next lesson 
will be merely repetitions of what the 
teacher had told and done. 

The modern school geography should 
be reduecd to about one-fotinh ur even 
one-eighth oi lis present vnlumc. Our 
geographies do not respect the unity of 
the child's mind. Their facts are con- 
nected neither with each other nor witli 
the nascent stages of growth. The inter- 
est in primitive man and animals cuj- 
tninates from nine to ten ; that in trade 
and governmental parts of geography 
comes from sixteen to twenty. The 
gec^fraphics of the last two or three years 
have mi[igate<l, but by no means healed, 
these evils. 

The hand is in a sense never so near 
the brain as now ; knowledge never so 
strongly lends to become practical ; mus- 
cular development never so conditions 
mental. Muscle training of every kind, 
from play up to manual work, must now 
begin. Instead of the .Swedish or other 
curricuUzed and exactly finished objects 
made, we should have a curriculum of 
toys at first and of rude scientific appa- 
ratus later, where everything will focus 
more upon the ulterior use of the object 
than upon the process of making it. 
All these things will be chosen from the 
6eld of the child's interests. 

Singing will be prominent in the ideal 
school at this age; but far more time 
will be given to rote singing than to 
singing from notes, especially at Brst. 
Music is the language of the feelings 
just as speech is of the intellect. It is 
as absurd to teach notes to children before 
they can sing well as it would be to teach 
them reading before they can speak. The 
object of musical education in the public 
school is to express and train the emo- 
tions, and. through these, the will and 
character, to preform joys and conduct, 
and not to make musicians. 

Reason is still very undeveloped. The 
child's mind is at a stage when there is 
tittle in it that has not been brought in 
by way of sense. We must open wide 
the eye-gate and the car-gate. "Show." 
"demonstrate." and "envisage" should be 
our watchwords, not "explain." We can 
easily make casuists and prigs, but we 
jeopardize thereby the ultimate \igor of 



reason, Wence we sliould explain very 
little. Even with respect to morals and 
conduct tlic chief duty of the child at this 
age is to obey. In most cases lo try to 
explain brings self-consciousness and con- 
ceit. 

In fine, tliis is tlie age for training, 
with plenty of space and time, however, 
for spontaneity and voluntary action. 
The good teacher is a true ^edoirieb, or 
boy driver. He needs some method, but 
much nM>re matter. He or she finds 
relatively little sentiment but much 
selfishness hound up in the hearts of chil- 
dren at this age. One of tlie chronic 
errors of loo fond motlicrs and of mod- 
em teachers is to overestimate the capac- 
ities of children, esixrcially boys, at this 
age for sympathy with adult feelings or 
interests. The world we Hve in is not 
theirs. We are '■Olympians," and can 
enforce our will because we are stronger. 
We must be tolerated and respected, and 
must be treatc<I with all lite forms of 
respect and obedience that we require; 
but (lie interest of children at this age is 
almost exclusively in each other, and in 
each other's ways, not in adults. This 
breaks out suddenly, but just later. 

Just before this period ends, boys and 
girls in the ideal school will be chiefly, 
though not exclusively, placed under the 
care of teachers of their own sex. At 
the close of this period the ideal child, 
ideally trained, wHU be first of all helpful 
and active in body and mind ; will read 
and write well ; will know a great deal 
about the different aspects of nature in 
his home environment; will not be book- 
ish, but will already know a few dozen 
well-chosen books; will understand and 
read simple French and German ; and will 
perhaps have had a good start in Latin 
and Crock, Some buds of specialization 
will have begun to bourgeon. This child 
will he able to play se^'eral dozen games : 
will know something of a number of 
industries; and will te able to make sev- 
eral dozen things that he is interested 
in. He will he respectful, though not 
particularly affectionate, and will take 
pleasure in obeying those he likes, and 
]>crhaps. more in disobeying those he dis- 
likes. He will have attempted a num- 
l)cr of organizations for teams, and will 
liave formed a few societies, but all will 
liave been transient. He will have some 
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acquaintance with most of the story roots 
and literary monuments of the world, 
perhaps two or three score in number. 
He will sing, and will draw almost any- 
thing, not well, but intelligibly and with- 
out affectation. 

Lastly, the ideal teacher at this age 
will be the captain of the child's soul; 
will be able to do some things with his 
or her body that the child cannot ; will be 
able to answer most of the questions sug- 
gested by the field, the forest, the beach, 
Sie street, and their denizens; will sug- 
gest plays and umpire games; will per- 
haps know a little of coaching, but will 
be a stem disciplinarian, genial withal, 
but rigorous and relentless in his exac- 
tions, and intolerant of all scamped work ; 
will love occasional excursions and ex- 
peditions; will perhaps sing, play, and 
draw a little; will be able to do some- 
thing expertly well; and, as perhaps the 
culminating quality, will have a reper- 
tory of the greatest stories the human 
race has ever told or heard. 

IV. Adolescence is a term now ap- 
plied to a pretty well-marked stage, be- 
ginning at about thirteen with girls and 
a year later with boys, and lasting about 
ten years, to the period of complete sex- 
ual maturity. It is subdivided into 
pubescence, the first two years; youth 
proper, from sixteen to twenty in boys 
and perhaps fifteen to nineteen in girls; 
and a finishing stage through the early 
twenties. The first stage is marked by 
a great increase in the rate of growth in 
both height and weight. It is a period 
of greater susceptibility to sickness for 
both sexes ; but this vulnerability is due 
to the great changes, and the death rate 
is lower in the early teens than at any 
other age. It is the time when there is 
the most rapid development of the heart 
and all the feelings and emotions. Fear, 
anger, love, pity, jealousy, emulation, 
ambition, and sympathy are either now 
bom or springing into their most intense 
hfe. Now young people are interested 
in adults, and one of their strong pas- 
sions is to be treated as if they were 
mature. They desire to know, do, and 
be all that becomes a man or woman. 
Childhood is ending, and plans for future 
vocations now spring into existence, and 
slowly grow definite and controlling. 

There is often a new and exquisite 



sensitiveness to every breath of criticism, 
praise, or blame. All are anxious to 
know whether they are inferior or super- 
ior to others. There may be observed 
both a new diffidence and a new self- 
assertion. The largest percentage of 
criminals is found in the later teens, 
and at this time most conversions occur 
also. Both pleasure and pain are vastly 
intensified. Pugnacity becomes very 
strong, as does the instinct for showing 
off. The large muscles and then the 
small develop rapidly, but are at first un- 
enduring and clumsy. The heart and 
arteries are suddenly enlarged, and the 
blood pressure is increased. Blushing is 
greatly developed. Nature puts body 
and soul on their mettle. 

It is the age when the majority leave 
school forever and begin life for them- 
selves. The apex of the runaway and 
truancy curve is here. It is the age of 
spring fever, when previous life seems 
dead, and the soul would moult it and 
be done with it. It is the most vulnerable 
and difficult cf all periods after infancy, 
the severest test of parent, teacher, and 
pedagc^cal methods. It is the point 
where, in the sequential history of the 
race, education has begun in every in- 
digenous race, and from which it widens 
up toward the university and down to- 
ward the kindergarten, just in proportion 
as civilization advances and the mass of 
culture material grows. 

First of all, the drill and mechanism of 
the previous period must be gradually 
relaxed, and an appeal must be made 
to freedom and interest. Individuality 
must have a far longer tether. We must 
and can really teach nothing that does 
not appeal to interests deep enough to 
make it seem of almost supreme value 
in the world. We can no longer coerce 
and break, but must lead and inspire. 
To drill merely is now to arrest. Each 
individual must be studied and made a 
special problem, if his personality is to 
come to full maturity. Hence, there 
must be a wide range of elective study 
for those who continue at school. 

In the ideal school system, the sexes 
will now, for a time at least, pretty 
much part company. They are begin- 
ning to differ in every eel) and tissue, 
and girls for a time need some exemp- 
tion from competition. They have more 
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power tban boys to draw upon their 
capital of physical energy- and to take 
out of ihctr system more than it can 
afford to lose, for the individuals of one 
generation can consume more thin their 
share of vigor at the expense of posterity. 
In soul and body girls are more con- 
servative; males vary, differentiate, and 
are more radical. Reprotluction requires 
a far larger proportion of body and func- 
tion in females. Now the leaders of the 
new education for girls recommend train- 
ing them for self-support, assuming that 
if wifehood and molherhood come those 
who have received such a training can 
best talce care of themselves. This as- 
sumption is radically wrong and vicious, 
and should be reversed. Every girl 
should be educated primarily to become 
a wife and mother, and, if this is done 
wisely and broadly, the small ininorily 
who remain single will with this train- 
ing be best able to care for thcmseivcs. 

A tliird conclusive and far-reaching 
principle is that at no stage of life is the 
power to appreciate and apprehend so 
very far ahead of the power to express. 
Hence we should let up on examinations; 
we should cast our bread upon the wa- 
ters, knowing that it will be found after 
many days, because so sensitized is ihe 
sou] now that nothing is lost. Mental 
and moral teaching and intluenccs sink 
at once too deep to be reproduced in ex- 
aminations of the present type without in- 
jury to both mind and will. There is 
nothing in the whole environment to 
which ihe adolescent nature docs not 
keenly respond. 

Yet another change is well defined. 
Whereas previously the pupil could work 
with some skill and accuracy, now body 
and mind arc Ixith again so plastic and 
tmformed that they are clumsy, and pre- 
cision and finish cannot be bought ex- 
cept at too great a price. The teacher's 
cue is now to graft the soul all over with 
buds and scions, and not to try to gather 
a har\'est The mind h.is laid aside its 
power to finish and elaborate. It can 
rudely assimilate cverjnhing by turns, but 
nothing well. The fundamental system 
of the body, whicli consists of the large 
muscles and not the small, and which 
therefore makes coarse massive move- 
ments, and not exact ones, has now it? 
tmiiQ£3: and the fundamentals of the 




soul, which arc instinct and intuition, and 
not pure intellect, are now in season. We 
must lay new and larger foundations. 

But, more specifically, what do these 
changes involve in the ideal school of the 
future? The transition from the gram- 
mar to the high school in this country 
corresponds far better than the European 
system to the need of changed environ- 
ment at the age of fourteen; and this 
constitutes a rare opportunity which has, 
however, been thrown away. 

For all these problems as a class, high- 
school teadiers care less than those of 
any other grade, if indeed Ihey suspect 
tlieir existence. For them adolescence is 
just a stage when children arc so much 
farther along tlian in the grammar school, 
and know so much less than they must to 
enter college. For such teachers the task 
is simply to convert their pupils into 
freshmen, and they await with hope or 
fear the assignment of their stint in the 
form of college requirements. They have 
abandoned all initiative; have renounced 
their birthright of interpreting, and min- 
istering to. the needs of one stage of life; 
have had little professional training ; have 
little interest in education in the large 
meaning of that term ; and care little for 
work of the lower grades. The result is 
that bo>*s, who insist more on their own 
individuality, leave the high school: in 
the country at large about sixty per cent 
of its pupils are now girls. 

Tlie college depends on the high school, 
and not vice versa. The latter shotild 
declare its independence, and proceed to 
solve its own problems in its own way; 
it should strive to fit for life those whose 
education stops here, and should bring 
the college to meet its own demands. 

Few institutions of modem civilization 
so distrust human nature as does the mod- 
em .^me^ican high school, when under 
college domination. For lower grades 
the lavr of compulsory attendance is an- 
alogous to a high protective tariff, which 
removes the siimulus to better methods 
of manufacture, and interferes with the 
law of competition, which is the main- 
spring of evolution. The high school is 
no less effectively protected against the 
currents of new ideas, and is left to be a 
victim of tradition, routine, the iron law 
of mechanism. It lakes the easiest way 
by working under the shelter and dicta- 



tion of the college above and on the mo- 
mentum of the grammar school below. 
This, I believe, accounts for the rapidly 
decreasing numbers as we go up the high- 
school classes ; for the decreasing propor- 
tion of high-school boys who go to col- 
lege ; for the preponderance of girls in 
the high school ; and for the educational 
apathy of the high-school teacher, who is 
prone to all the narrowness and affecta- 
tion of the specialist, without his redeem- 
ing virtue of productiveness in research. 

The teacher must teach more, and 
know more ; he must be a living fountain, 
not a stagnant pool. He should not be 
a dealer in desiccated, second-hand 
knowledge, a mere giver-out and hearer 
of lessons. That is the chief and humil- 
iating difference between our secondary 
teachers and those abroad, who are most- 
ly doctors of philosophy, as they should 
be. If we could move many university 
professors to the college, many college 
professors to the high school, many high- 
school teachers to the grammar school, 
and some grammar-school teachers, with 
at least a sprinkling of college graduates, 
into the kindergarten, it would do much. 

I have spoken frankly, and have dealt 
only with general principles over a vast 
field, far too large to be adequately dis- 
cussed here. I have carefully avoided all 
details, although I have fully worked 
them out on paper at great length, for 



each topic to the close of the high-school 
period or the age of nineteen, when phys- 
ical growth is essentially completed. 
This material will soon appear in a vol- 
ume. The chief petition in my daily 
prayer now is 'for a millionaire. With 
the means at hand, I have no shadow of 
doubt or fear but that in five years from 
the date of any adequate gift, we shall 
be able to invite all interested to a system 
of education, covering this ground, which 
will be a practical realization of much 
present prophecy, and which will com- 
mend itself even to the most conserva- 
tive defenders of things as they are and 
have been, because the best things estab- 
lished will be in it. But it will be essen- 
tially pedocentric rather than scholiocen- 
tric ; it may be a little like the Reforma- 
tion, which insisted that the Sabbath, the 
Bible, and the church were made for man 
and not he for them ; it will fit both the 
practices and the results of modem sci- 
ence and psychological study; it will 
make religion and morals more effective ; 
and, perhaps, above all, it will give indi- 
viduality in the school its full rights, as 
befits a republican form of government, 
and will contribute something to bring 
the race to the higher maturity of the 
superman that is to be, effectiveness in 
developing which is the highest and final 
test of art, science, religion, home, state, 
literature, and every human institution. 



BARDEEN— BARNARD. 



The best news of the season is the an- 
nouncement that C. W. Bardeen, of Syr- 
acuse, has secured all the plates, volumes, 
bound and unbound, of the late Henry 
Barnard's publications. There are in all 
thirty-five tons of material. Now it will 
be possible for the educational world to 
have the advantage of the treasures in 
these writings which not only have not 
been available in recent years, but which 
would undoubtedly never have been had 
not Mr. Bardeen secured these plates and 
volumes. No other publisher is in po- 
sition to bring the necessary order out of 
chaos. 

There are 21,000 plates, weighing fif- 
teen tons. These are the pages of the 



famous thirty volumes of the "Barnard 
Journal of Education." All trouble has 
arisen from the fact that Dr. Barnard 
had from time to time taken out of these 
various volumes plates for the making of 
eighteen other special books, and the stray 
plates were never put back where they 
belonged. 

Of the thirty volumes, Mr. Bardeen 
will be prepared very soon, probably by 
October, to furnish twenty-seven, and 
one by one the other three volumes will 
be gotten ready, but it will be imjwssible 
to say when the last of these will come 
from the bindery. 

Of the eighteen special books, there 
are now some volumes of each, thotq^ 
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only one of ihese will «ver be reprinted. 
This is "The Kitulcrgartcn and Child 
Study Papers." Those who desire a 
compicle set of Dr. Barnard's works 
must attend to the matier at once. 

Think what it means to have Mr. Bar- 
deen make available some books (hat have 
not been upon the market for fifteen 
years! Now for the first time a pub- 
lisher hae possession of the annotations 
of Dr. Baniard, which are on the mar- 
gins of the first edition. This may mean 
much in the matter of perfecting the new 
rdttion. Mr. Bardccn also possesses the 
complete index to everything that Dr. 
~>arnard ever wrote, an index that con- 
ins four times as many titles as that 




issued by the United Sutes bureau of 
education. 

It is also of interest to note that the 
conditions open which Mr. Bardeen se- 
cured all these treasures is tltat one-half 
of all the proliis shall go to the daughters, 
who will thus l>c able to retain the home 
and birthplace of their father. There is 
notliing else in the world so valuable as 
a source of educational information as 
these publications which Mr. Bardeen has 
rescued, and aside from their value, it is 
a grand thing that Ihc Barnard birth- 
place and life-long homestead is to be 
preserved and occupied by the daui^hters 
^llie great American educational Mecca. 
— .Vi'if England lournai of Education. 
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DY PROP. PRA.SCIS W. FARKER, 
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It is twenty-nine brief years since the 
beginning of the first real kindergarten in 
America. Madam Kraus-Bocllc is still 
young and vigorous, aiid enthusiastic in 
her divine work, which fhe bef^an in 
1872. The great apostle of the kinder- 
^rten in America, Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
bofly, whose memory we reverence to- 
day and always, had done some wise, 
earnest, careful work in preparation. 
She found tlie kindergarten and brought 
it to America. It is needless to recount 
the marvelous history of the growth of 
the kindergarten in our free land. In- 
deed it is so close to us that we, yoimg- 
est and oldest, are familiar with it. The 
fire of that spirit which leads to liberty 
touched the freedom-loving soul of Miss 
Peabody. Tlie problem was tlie evolu- 
tion of a free government, and she saw 
the great initiatory work of Frocbcl. 
Tlicn it (lew from* East to West. We 
know how Miss Blow took it up in St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Puinain in Chicago, and 
we also know of the divine work of 
Agassiz's daughter, Mrs. Shaw. Not 
only in this century, but in all the ages 
past, never came a reform in education 
more needed and more potent. 




This great meeting of the Internation- 
al Kindergarten Association testifies to 
the zeal and enthusiasm all over Ameri- 
ca. From every quarter of this great 
country you come to get renewed inspira- 
tion and guidance to push your work on 
to higher life. And it is to go on. Just 
how we may not know ; just when it will 
reach its highest goal we <lo not know. 
Wc do know that there is much of pray- 
er, much of work, much of thought 
ahead. 

Our fathers founded the common 
school, the most divuie institution on 
earth, to evolve a free government, a re- 
public. The or^nization of the com- 
mon school is yet young, dating from 
1837, when Horace-Mann took the lead- 
ership in Massachusetts. Yet though in 
its swaddling clothes it holds that which 
will regenerate the world. And if the 
kindergarten is true to the principles of 
Froebel, it will permeate and penetrate 
ihe whole common school system, from 
the lowest grade to the highest, for the 
principles of Froebel are just as applica- 
ble to the university as to the kindergart- 
en. The kindergarten spirit has entered 
and will enter more and more, into 
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common school, until th< name of tli« 
kindergarten shall be absorbed in one 
name — ihe common school — leaving that 
name a glorious history behind and a still 
greater work before. 

What o{ the past? What of the fu- 
ture? What of the problems? What 
of the needs? Where shall we seek the 
best guidance, the best help, to promote 
the principles of Frocbel? 

Since Froebel's glorious day a great 
abundance of nutrition for the minds of 
children has coiue to us. Scientists in all 
fields have forced the secrets of nature; 
have interpreted man's life, his language, 
his mannrr, and process of development. 
We have these products which Frocbel 
did not have. All the knowledge that 
has been discovered, or that ever will be 
discovered, is for the child and for the 
people and for the higher life. 

I nccti not speak at any length of the 
marvelous changes in science, for everv 
science that existed oiily in name at the 
beginning of the century has been revo- 
lutionized, and some new sciences liave 
come into being. Tlic picture is one for 
us to consider. In innimierablc labora- 
tories, in the fields, under the stars — 
e\'erywliere — are trained thinkers who 
have a firm belief in the infinite possi- 
bilities of discovery. These searchers 
for truth believe that all tliat has been 
discovered in any realm of science is but 
touching "the hem of the garment." And 
so tliey are delving, experimenting, in- 
vestigating, and when a truth is discov- 
ered it is made free as the air lo all the 
world. The discoverer presents the data 
that lead up to his conclusions; his broth- 
er scientists eagerly examine them, make 
the same and other experiments; in 
short, rigidly test the truth of the dis- 
covery, and then reject or accept it. A 
discovery that has not the requisite proof 
back of it, or which cannot be fully dem- 
onstrated, is discarded. This is not ac- 
cording to law written or unwritten; it 
is simply a common sense mode (A pro- 
cedure that is held by all real scientists. 

The discovery of truth, like the Roent- 
gen ray. or the Pasteur cure, or whatever 
It be, IS, as I have said, the common 
property of all scientists and of the 
world. It goes into further invesliga- 



tion ; it lorms a step in the onward mat 
of discovery. 

[ am not quite sure that I have doc 
overestimated this, the general, method 
of the scientist. He may or may not be 
inspired by tlic ethical value of his dis- 
cover>-; but whether he is inspired by it 
or not, all discoveries in science are for 
all who arc able to take them. There are 
indeed contests long and earnest. For 
instance, some geologists think that ttiey 
discovered the remains of man before 
the glacial period ; others think that thej 
did trot. What is to decide? New in- 
vestigations. If human bones and im- 
plements arc found deposited beneath the 
glacial drift, that is a proof. The ques- 
tion arouses the best of research. TTiose 
who do or do not believe in the pregla- 
cial existence of human beings arc will- 
ing, on substantial proof, to give up their 
working hypothesis. 

Here we have a common but unwritten 
law. fotmd in the necessities of study, a 
law which binds together all scientists 
as one band of brothers, unites them in a 
common cause ; makes truth sacred, and 
regenerates the world with constantly re- 
newed necessities for higher living. 
Quacks and charlatans are ordered to 
the rear, and only those who think and 
work for the truth through long years 
are admitted to the circle of genuine 
scientists. The field is altogether too 
broad and deep to admit of jealousy and 
fruitless bickerings. 

Tlic history of science is an absolute 
necessity to anything like an economical 
onwar3 movement. The scientist must 
know what has been done in order to 
work effectively. It is the free and com- 
mon contribution of all that is found 
which makes true progress possible and 
science glorious. 

The scientific method has its antipodes 
in the well known methods that preoeded 
the new light and life. The old method, 
if it may be so called, inclosed, hemmed 
in. obstnictcd, the dissemination of truth 
by making it into a fixe<! doctrine with 
a fixed method. A philosopher, states- 
man, philanthropist, or theologian, ii»- 
spircd by the urgent needs of mankiod, 
reveals a sunburst of new liplit. Adher- 
ents, disciples, crowd around the jm^- 
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et and drink in the inspiration. Then 
conies the mistake, the error, common 
to all ages. The eager disciples fondly 
bctiei'e that all truth haS been discovered 
rby their leader — all truth instead of a 
:intilla. of infinite knowledge. Instead 
of using the new lig^Iit to reveal more 
and more the boundless vi^ta oi eternal 
truths, the new found truth is made into 
a cold and fixed belief. To use a figure, 
deducini; a doctrine from the words of 
the rciormcr, the devoted adherents 
build a wall, so to speak, around their 
stirine. and plant their cantioii for ag- 
gression and defense. Their purpose is 
the interpretation and maintenance of 
their leader's doctrine. The doctrine 
d^^dcs itself into forms and cere- 
monies. The devotees fail to hear the 
words : "Tlie letter killeth. but the spir- 
it giveth life." Enthusiasm, blind zeal. 
persistence, proselytism, control them. 
Patriotism. loyalty, piety, mean steadfast 
devotion to doclrinc. To doubt the in- 
terpretations they have made is disloyal- 
ly to their chosen leader. New truth is 
shut out. To doubt the truth as they 
understand it is impiety. To sustain the 
doctrine as ihcy understand it is virtue. 
Have I to cite instances, of this process 
that has been going on throughottt the 
ages? The Adamie theory of creation 
kept man from looking thoughtfully at 
the earth for long centuries. Siartled 

I with a problem, he solved it easily with 
■ foiregone conclusion. There was no 
opening for thought ; no understanding 
of how God is crraling ihe world ikjw. 
as he was creating it millions of years 
ago. "They have eyes but see not." 
We know the history of the Ptolemaic 
thcnry. What vast tomes were written 
upon it I How much eloquence was cx- 

tipcnded upon it! Wliat vast range o£ 
learning was adduced to prove it ! But 
the monk Copernicus in his cloister broke 
the line, rcxxrsed the working hypothe- 
eis; and wc know his hi.tton'; and that 
icf Galileo, his co-worker. Galileo knew 
Ihe books, the vast volumes of erudi- 
j tion, upon astroticniy ; hut he had the te- 
merity to go out and look upon the stars, 
and he had the awful temerity to doubt 
hhe conclusions of the past. Vcrj- slow- 
ly the learned men and the intelligent 
world were agreed to tlie new working 




h)-pothcsis. We have all bclievctl and as 
teachers have taught Ija Pbce's nebular 
theory, but now come men who doubt 
that hypothesis and propose another, 
namely, that of the meteoric formation of 
worlds. They may not have p[t)vcd it, 
but the true scientists who believe in La 
Hace's theory ari^ ready for open-minded 
invest igRt ion. When Darwin's world- 
astonishing dnctrinc burst upon the 
world, the eloquence, the erudition, the 
wisdom, the contempt that were poured 
out upon his head were without stint 
or measure. But the scientists, one after 
another, began to examine the doctrine 
and its proof, and to-day no person oi 
average intelligence, unless he is paid to 
do so, doubts the general truth of evolu- 
tion. 

But neither Copernicus, Galileo, La 
Place, or Darwin ft>und the final truth. 
The great function of Darwin, as of the 
others, was to open up questions, and 
the whole scientific world is working 
upon them. 

Tlie lessons of the old mctho<]s and of 
the new are indeed very plain ones. We 
who have at heart the highest interests 
ol the children of to-day and of the mil- 
lions yet to be should earnestly consider 
ihc lines of true progress. You sec the 
two propositions. Shall wc go on as the 
world is going finding a doctrine, inter- 
preting it in a hundred ways, figltting 
within the lines, preaching that doctrine? 
Or shall we follow, step bv step, the 
word of the Master: "The' letter kill- 
eth, but the spirit giveth life;" "He that 
doclh righteousness is righteous:" "He 
that doeth the will shall know of the 
doctrine'*? A shut-up doctrine of any 
kind based upon absolute failh in creed 
— scientific, political, or what TK>t — 
moves not into the great problem of 
life: it stands and defends itself; it be- 
lieves thai certain things, ceremonies^ 
forms, methods, will bring about certain 
clianges. Never doubting the doctrine, 
its adherents seek no higher things. 

The world changes. All ideas are 
t)orn under certain circumstances. The 
birth of an idea is from the womb of 
the people. We need not say how the 
whole world has been rcvolutioni^"-^ 
Society is changing every hour, 
day ; new problems are arising. 
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problems are answered iti two ways: one 
that of the scientist ; llie otlier iliat of 
him wito is shut up in his uwu dociriiic 
and belief. Which will vou clioose, you 
who are the advance guard of prt^ess? 
The »eutence was spuken ages ago, but 
to-day it is as mig^luy as ever, though 
the words of the great Master have hard- 
ly reached the heart of mankind, "The 
truth shall make you free." Wlat 
irutti? Ttie hypothesis of tradition, of 
a leader, of a doctrinaire? No! by all 
means, no! It is tlie truth you find your- 
self in Ciod and nun tiiat sets you free. 
Like the scientist we must discover trutli 
and set it to work out human weal. 
Like the scientist we must contribute all 
we find to our hunyry co-workers. Like 
the scientist wc must take all that is 
true and put it into ibe lives of tlie chil- 
dren. 

Is the past of no use to us? Of infi- 
nite use. It is our glorious inhcrttancc ; 
oitr waniing and our guide ; our bound- 
less treasure to study and understand ; 
to use it) the solution of present prob- 
lems. In truth, wc comprehend history- 
only as we use it for the benefit of man- 
kind. What we must give up is the let- 
ter that killclh. We must take into our 
heart of hearts the spirit of all revela- 
tioBS for the good of nian. I'roebel, our 
leader, lias words that should Ik wrought 
into our souls to-day. 

'Tor the living thought, the etcmat 
divine jwinciplc as such demands and re- 
quires free self-activity and self-deter- 
mination on the part of man, the being 
created for freedom in the image of God. 

"Again, a life whose ideal value has 
been perfectly established in experience 
never aims to serve as nwdel in its form, 
but only in its essence, in its spirit, ft 
is the greatest misUike to suppose Iftat 
jfiritual, hutiuut ferfeciion can serve as 
a model in its form. This accounts for 
the common experience that the taking 
of snch external manifestations of per- 
fection as examples, instead of elevating 
mankind, cheeks, nay represses, its de- 
velopment. 

"It is true, in word or example, the 
ideal is mandatory in ail these cases, but 
akvays only with reference to the spirit 
and inner life, ne^-er with reference to 
ffuJer form. 



'^Exhibit only thy spirituai essence, thy 
life, in the extemai, and by means of the 
extenuil, i/i thy actions, and observe the 
requirements of thy inner being and its 
nature.'' 

Thus Frocbcl himself opposed with all 
the wisdom and energy- of his mighty na- 
ture the following of lorra alone. ' There 
are two ways, the prescribed, foreor- 
dained forms, courses of study lo be ap- 
plied to all children alike ; or the study 
of the individual cliild. its nature, and 
the needs of commuiiiiy life. The best 
Uiat a teacher or kindergartner cati have 
is a boundless faith in itie possibilities of 
human growth and the quality of spirit 
tliat measures self with tliat great pur- 
pose- Then come life and joy and prog- 
ress into the schoolroom. 

Now let us make this proposition: a 
doctrine, a prescribed course, shuts peo- 
ple up; but the moment a great problem, 
such as Froebcl, Pestalo2zi, Comenius, 
and our own Horace Mann had, takes 
shape, then all the past comes in. not as 
a fixed doctrine or as a fi.xcd method 
or a prescribed mode of procedure. The 
momeDt the problem comes lo make men 
better, these children Iietler, humanity 
better, then come to your hand, ready to 
assist you, all the reinforcement of the 
history and science of the past. It is 
fixedness of doctrine and method tliat I 
deny to be right. It is movement, prog- 
ress, i plead Tor in the name of the prob- 
lem of hmiun liberty, tliat has become 
greater and greater to the .-Vmcrican peo- 
ple. I am pleading for the teacher who 
studies the children, the community, and 
all the factors that enter into the child's 
life and into community life, and applies 
that which is good. 

The greal-souled Froebcl began a 
mighty work. He saw visions of a re- 
generated humanity. And he took one 
step, which so far we have limited to 
little children. That step means a new 
spirit in education, a new life. It means 
that the teacher is one day to be the 
greatest artist on earth; that the an of 
Micluel .Angelo and Rubens sinks far 
below the art of develc^ing immortal 
souls. What has been given us in tlic 
last few years, for instance, by physio- 
logical psychology? We know'now'that 
dullness, slugKishness. weak-mindedness, 



are direct results of an imperfect body. 
We know that. This has been found 
since Froebel's day. No one can say 
what impulse Froebel gave to the re- 
searches that resulted in this discovery. 
We know that there are definite stages 
of growth in children, and that children 
must have the nourishment needed for 
each stage. We know that the adoles- 
cent period is a period when the child's 
soul can be turned to heaven or cast 
down to hell. We know these and many 
more things in education. Shall they 
comes to us, or shall we as doctrinaires 
shut them out from us and say, "Froebel 
knew"? I asked a superintendent of 
Idndergarten what she proposed to do, 
and she answered : "What Froebel did ; 
he knew." That is all one needs to 
know of that kindergarten — no thorough- 
fare. But you say there will be a great 
deal of bad work. We must expect 
blundering. Blundering and crudeness 
are paths to higher things. We must 
get at the nature of the child and fur- 
nish him the best we can — the means for 
all-around activities, play and work, for 
the development of what is most precious 
— a high motive. 

As one who has taught school and has 
tried to help children for forty-seven 
years, can I prophesy? No, I have no 
right to do it. If good, sound reason is 
not behind what I say, then, according 
to the scientific method, it 'should pass as 
idle wind. But I know that this coun 
try, which is working out the problem 
of the ages, of the world, of all the fu- 
ture, must have something better for the 
education of children. I know that God 
has furnished inexhaustible means for 



the help of the human race. I know 
that the function of the teacher is to 
be a mediator ; that God with his riches 
will give man with his needs the bread 
of Ufe every day and every hour. 

I believe that Froebel has found a bet- 
ter and a higher way. Will you choose 
it ? Listen to these words, "Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be transformed 
in the newness of light." The "newness 
of light" is not a will-o'-the-wisp, it is not 
following this or that or the other. It 
comes when on your knees you face the 
question of child growth and the nation's 
future, yea, the world's future. It comes 
when you earnestly study the needs of 
children and of society. It will come like 
a wave of newness of life, and, believe 
me, it will help you in all your work. 

It was my great good fortune to be a 
soldier in the "greatest civil war that ever 
darkened the earth." I thank God I was 
old enough to go. I have also been in 
the war that is infinitely higher, that is. 
in the war of spirit, in the struggle for 
the higher Ufe. These words came to 
me in camp and on the battle field : 

"Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord. 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom 

across the sea: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 

make men free." 

Let me change one word. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord. 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was bom 

across the sea; 
As he died to make men holy, let us live to 

make men free. 

— Kindergarten Review. 



THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION. 



BY HENRY SABIN, 
Das Moines, la. 



The educational world of today is 
plagued in all its members with the dry 
rot of uniformity. There is a manifest 
tendency to bring everything pertaining 
to school interests to one dead level. To 
this end we have courses of study adapted 
to the wants of every high school ; 
courses, of study for grammar schools, 
for primary schools and for rural schools. 
We are seeking for uniformity in require- 
ments for college entrance. There is to 
be uniformity in each and every institute 
— one model for all. The same questions 
are submitted for the examination of 
teachers, whether the candidate is a grad- 
uate of the common school or the uni- 
versity. We already have in several 
states a strict uniformity of text-books, 
and it is almost a penal offense to use any 
other than the one prescribed by the law. 
In our larger cities uniform, rules and reg- 
ulations fetter the teacher at every step. 
Uniformity in discipline; uniformity in 
methods — uniformity everywhere ; uni- 
formity run mad. 

Then we have manuals which direct 
the teacher and guide every step. Man- 
uals for physical culture; manuals for 
nature study ; manuals for child study — 
manuals for every conceivable subject in 
the course of study. Armed with a man- 
ual and a course of study, the teacher 
feels himself competent to undertake the 
teaching of any branch in the curriculum. 
A manufacturer once said, "What I am 
seeking now is a machine so simple that 
a fool can run it." We seem to be aim- 
ing at the same end In school affairs. 
The cry is to simplify, simpUfy, and sim- 
plify until there is no work left for the 
teacher's brains. 

What a teacher who really desired to 
live and grow said the other day in a 
private conversation is literally true. "I 
would like to be permitted to make use of 
my brains in school matters, but if I did 
I should lose my position in six months." 
Everything is made to hand, cut and 
dried, ready to be dished out, so many 
spoonfuls at each meal. 



It is time to call a halt, at least long 
enough for consideration of some im- 
portant points. I have been asked many 
times to make out a course of study for 
"our high school." My answer has al- 
ways been something like this : "I do not 
know the present conditions of your 
school, and am entirely ignorant of the 
surroundings. I would not willingly 
prepare such a course for any school until 
I had had a year's experience in it as 
principal or teacher." Before I attempt 
such a course I must know the present 
advancement of the pupils; their ability 
to master subjects ; their habits of study ; 
their previous training, and the environ- 
ments of the school. • 

Every school has its individuality, and 
it must be respected in making out a 
course of study which can be carried out 
intelligently. If I were again to imder- 
take the charge of the schools in a city 
or a town, I would do this: I would fix 
upon a minimum in each study to be at- 
tained in every grade, so that pupils mov- 
ing from one part of the city to another 
might find a place without loss of time. 
Beyond that, I would leave each school 
free to do as much work as could be well 
done. The children who come frwn 
families where books and the best influen- 
ces are formed, should have liberty to 
advance as rapidly as the circumstances 
would admit. The children from fami- 
lies in which there is little opportunity 
for improvement should not be compelled 
to cover so much ground in the text- 
books that no time is allowed for work 
in general culture which they so much 
need. Pupils in the class first mentioned 
need direction and often restraint in their 
reading; they need drill in their lessons, 
and to be taught the value of close appli- 
cation. Those in the class last men- 
tioned need first of all to have habits of 
reading formed and the taste for reading 
cultivated. The work done for these is 
of a different nature from that done for 
the other class. 

It is not uniformitv which we ne^, 
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bui a wise differentiation. Right here I 
would apply the dt>ctrine uf election in its 
fullest sense There is a great difference 
in text -books, and I would not hesitate to 
mak« such selection of books for different 
buildings as would seem to best suit the 
case. The teachers should have ^eat 
latitude in choice of mcthtwls. There is 
little to Im; said for a superintendent who 
compels the teacliera under him to use 
one, and only one, method in teaching 
reading op arithmetic or any other 
branch. There is no one tnethod which 
is of universal application. "Hobson's 
choice" cannot be applied here. 

Thw from Thring: "It is lives, r»ot les- 
sons, that arc dealt with. The great fac- 
tor of linK determines the possible and 
the impossible." And yet our election of 
books and teachers and methods is made 
entirely with regard to lessons; none at 
all regarding lives. 

There is room for the anarchist in the 
education work of today: not to intro- 
duce chaos, but to make frctclom pos- 
sible. There is an old arithmetical prob- 
lem something like this; "A ham zo ft. 
square was situated in the center of a lot. 
How much ground can a horse graze 
upon if he is hitched (o the northeast cor- 
ner by a rope fifty feet in length ?" So 
the teacher of today Is hilche<l to his work 
bv a tether of preKcribed length, .ind must 
graze every inch of his gnnind before he 
can be moved to fresh pastures. The 
problem recurs to him continually : "How 
nnich ground can I cover?" Thring 
Bays: **A teacher is a combination of 
head, heart, artistic training and favor- 
ing circumstances. Like ail other high 
arts, life must have free play or there can 
be no teaching." He adds : "Teaching is 
not possible if an inspector is coming to 
count the number of bricks made to or- 
der." He might have added, with equal 
truth, that teaching is not possible if the 
teacher has no higher ambition than to 
make bricks to order. 

*'I_^t me see a specimen of your work," 
said to the lailnr. He di-I not take me 
to the shop where the hands were at 
work, nor did he brini; me a coat half 
made or a vest just cut out of the cloth. 



He showed nie a wl>ole suit hung up 
ready for deliver)' that I might inspect 
its entire make-up. Even that did not 
convince me, and he pointed to a person 
in the street whose garments were a per- 
fect fit and says, "They were made in my 
shop." That convinced me that it was 
safe to trj' him. The inspector exam- 
ines the work of the school in pieces. He 
hears a class recite in this and then in that 
study. He stays an hour in one room to- 
day, and an hour in another room to-mor- 
row or next week. He has no means of 
studying the work of the teacher in the 
fintsned product which Ihe school turns 
out. A teacher in applying for a posi- 
tion wrote: "Mr. So-and-So went to 
school to me. Mrs. &>and-So was un- 
der my tuition for three years. Ask tJiem 
about my teaching." It was the best test 
of her work ; in fact, the only real test 
that she could offer. 

The inspector asks himself the ques- 
tion. "Wliat is this school doing?" I 
have knoivn him to carry about in his 
pocket a little memorandum in which he 
noted certain ptwnts for his own guidance 
in (lelermining in his mind the real suc- 
cess of the teacher. He notes that the 
school is orderly, the recitation fair, the 
class in arithmetic has reached page 45, 
and so on to the end of a long list. Btit 
what of the influence of the school over 
the lives of the pupils? What of that 
character growth which sends its root 
deep into the soul of the man ? What of 
the cultivation of the will power? lATial 
of tlic culture of that conscience which 
holds the will to its purpose of resistance 
when the hour of temptation comes? 
What of the high ideals which the child 
has formed through the example and pre- 
cepts which the teacher has kept contin- 
ually before him ? In a word, what kind 
of manhood and womanhood is likely to 
be devcloi>cd as the result of this teach- 
er's work? The work of Thomas Ar- 
nold, of Edward Thring. of Mary I,yon, 
of Daniel P. Page, would not stand for a 
moment the superficial test applied to the 
teachers in the schooU of this new ccn- 
turv. — Education. 
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LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 



BY A. B. DICK. 



In this day of universal education and 
the profuse distribution of books, the for- 
mation of a pure taste should be one of 
the highest educational aims. The knowl- 
edge of the greatness of literature as an 
influence in the world, and the experi- 
ence of its vivifying and sustaining pow- 
er, have a higher value for the rising gen- 
eration than all the problems of Euclid. 
To know the biography of the human 
race, as recorded in its literature ; to learn 
the thoughts of the best minds on the 
problems of life ; to sit at the feet of the 
historian ; to see with th^ eyes of the poet, 
and walk in the light of his interpreta- 
tion — it is thus that man may gradually 
rise to the fulfillment of his divine des- 
tiny. When we see such a vast number 
of readers without any relish for the 
higher literature, and when we look for 
the cause, and consider how a sound 
judgment and a. pure taste may be 
formed, our eye finally rests upon the 
school as the place where a reform in the 
popular appreciation of literature must 
begin. A true perception of its higher 
qualities can only come as the fruits of a 
better education, by a better class of edu- 
cators. 

The subject does not occupy the place 
in our public educational systems that its 
importance demands; it is not, in a prop- 
er sense, there at all. Teachers are not 
educated in literature. There is, indeed, 
among them, contentment with such ac- 
quirements in general education as will 
secure appointments, and no further as- 
pirations. What we want are thoroughly 
educated men and women who have 
trained minds, sound judgment, good 
manners, and refined common sense. We 
want the products of literature as the 
teachers of it. 

The well-trained mind turns to such 
hooks as the mental powers can be exer- 
cised in as naturally as the eagle pierces 
the sky. Tf a boy at school have ta.sted 
the sweetness of knowledge — if his eye 
have had a real look down the vista of 
history, his mind captivated by some rev- 
elation of science, and his inward eye 
lighted up at the poet's fire — he will be 
ab)e to look beyond the hill-tops of time, 



and lay hold of the eternities. But, if 
he be turned out half-educated, he is in- 
capable of the effort required in the read- 
ing of a real book, and turns to the scraps 
of the press as naturally as a' duck takes 
to water. Many of the subjects on which 
teachers spend their time, and which are 
taught in the schools, may never be of 
the least value to the learner ; but a real 
knowledge of the best books, as they are 
related to him and to themselves, is a 
never-faiHng stay in all the vicissitudes 
of life. 

It is to men and women who possess 
true culture, and that quality of enthu- 
siasm, natural or acquired, which is an 
essential condition in the best educational 
work, that we must look for what is 
needed, and to such alone. Those who 
have it not have the root of the matter in 
them — the knowledge from which it 
springs; for there is no condition which 
so breeds this enthusiasm as that of men- 
tal fullness and activity. 

If the school is to be the cradle of 
this reform, the home must be its birth- 
place. Parents must be aroused to its 
importance. For them, education is a 
natural duty which they cannot shake off, 
or delegate to the sole care of others, 
neither in church nor state, without the 
evils accruing which invariably result 
from the breach of a natural law. Hence 
is seen the importance of a wide dissem- 
ination throughout the homes of the na- 
tion, by every possible agency, of whole- 
some literature, by which the fathers and 
mothers of to-day shall be informed, and 
inspired with an earnest purpose to see 
to their children's education in what will 
infuse into the family-life pure impulses, 
and surround the home with the blessings 
and graces of a healthy culture. The 
teachins: of literature in a large sense in 
cur schools, by accomplished scholars, 
embue<l with the enthusiasm of human- 
ity, would accomplish a work which onlv 
the poet has dreamed of — such a work 
as would put a new spirit within us. and 
endow the generations to come with a 
fuller and higher individual and national 
life. — Phihdclphia Thii-es. 
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TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.* 



BY DR. G. STANLEY HALL, 
Presidetit of Clark University. 



Our text-books treat not of geography 
merely, but rather of cosmology, or uni- 
versology, including astronomy, geology, 
zoology, anthropology, botany, meteorol- 
ogy, trade and commerce, politics, his- 
tory, cartography, each of these and oth- 
ers not put in places by themselves but 
scattered through the book, ignoring all 
inner coherence, running against all unity 
of the mind. 

A serpent was once thought a good 
symbol of wisdom, but a sausage would 
now seem to be the proper symbol of 
geographical wisdom. Modem books 
pay no attention to the capacity of the 
children during their nascent periods. 
Geography as we teach it is a sort of 
gehenna, a place of skulls, a relic of the 
old science from which all the modem 
sciences have split off. Most of the texts 
are written by men without liberal edu- 
cation, calculated to take the eyes of 
school committees. 

These geographies should be used only 
as reference books, and have two differ- 
ent kinds of texts. For the lower grade 
a book full of pictures, with animal lore, 
but no maps, which are at best a ghastly 
kind of skeletons. For older pupils, there 



should be much apparatus, large collec- 
tions, reference books. 

In the country schools geography 
should be a study of the home surround- 
ings, exploring brooks and creeks, stones, 
flowers, crops, wells, cellar holes, tele- 
graph lines, using a sun dial gnomon, 
weather vanes, weather study, but no 
books to depend upon. I introduced the 
method in a little town of 800 inhabi- 
tants near Worcester, with the help of 
local people, working out a local curricu- 
lum of "knowledge of home." It was 
not quite satisfactory to the school com- 
mittee, who found our children could not 
bound Wisconsin, and doubted the wis- 
dom of "education by picnics," but the 
experiment proved to me the possibilities 
of geography as a study of outdoors. In 
the city I would take the children to the 
markets, wharves, parks, city hall. 

I have no completed plan to submit 
for geographical study, but I maintain 
that the present situation is intolerable, 
even in refined and self-satisfied, but 
rather unprogressive, Boston, I would 
be glad to officiate as a Socratic gadfly 
to stir you up to advanced thinking and 
practical reform. 



THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE EXPOSITION. 



BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLEB. 



There are too many expositions, says 
the man of the world. He is tired of 
globe trotting, jaded with sight seeing 
and bored with life itself. But the tens 
of thousands of men and women— and 
children, too — who leave home for a seri- 
ous journey but once or twice in a life- 
time do not agree with him. To them, 
happily, life is full of interest and of awe. 
The newspapers and magazines create for 



them a thousand curious wants which 
they do not satisfy. They are constant- 
ly on the alert to learn more about the 
newest epoch making invention, to see 
if possible with their own eyes, or to 
touch perhaps with their own hands, 
some of the world's wonder working ma- 
chines, or to feast upon typical art prod- 
ucts of mankind, long familiar through 
verbal description and by photograph. 



"From u »ddr«sa delivered t,l a meeticg of tbs New Baiflftad Buperlatendeats. 



These are the men and women to whom 
a visit to a great exposition is as fuU 
of novelty, of strange sensations and of 
charm as is a first trip to Europe. It is 
for many thousands a liberalizing and an 
educating influence. 

The Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo seems to be singularly fortunate in 
the satisfaction which it offers to the 
earnest and intelligent visitor in just 
these educational aspects. It is, in the 
first place, compact, and therefore more 
readily and more fully comprehensible 
than if it were more complex and scat- 
tered over wider and more fatiguing 
areas. Because of this fact it makes an 
impression as a unit, and thereby forces 
its characteristics of harmony, propor- 
tion, striking sculpture, beauty of color 
and splendor of decoration upon the will- 
ing attention of even the most provincial 
of visitors. Of the art and architecture 
of the Pan-American I have no technical 
competence to speak, but even a layman 
in the arts cannot fail to notice the deep 
esthetic impression that the exposition 
makes upon himself and those about him. 
This is education in the best sense. It 
is a stimulus to fine feeling, to an appre- 
ciation of beauty in color and in form, 
and it is food for many subsequent feel- 
ing^ of the same sort. It is one of the 
main steps by which a whole people get 
an art education. 

It is not easy to trace to all of its 
sources the newer movement in public 
and domestic architecture, in decoration, 
in parks and in landscape gardening, but 
surely every such display on a grand 
scale of high standards in all of these, 
as at Chicago or at Buffalo, must have 
a powerful effect upon that great form- 
less, yet educable, monster, public opin- 
ion. We are moving, as a people, 
toward a new and fuller recognition of 
the place and value of the esthetic ele- 
ment in life, and I, for one, feel confi- 
dent that these great expositions, in 
which art exerts itself to the utmost, are 
found art education's most powerful ally. 

Much the most striking and best dis- 
played exhibits at the Pan-American are 
those contributed by the government of 
the United States. Even to view them 
hurriedly is instructive and informing, 
but to go through them with thoughtful 



care is a liberal education in regard to 
many matters of national concern. The 
work of the Department of Agriculture, 
which, with intelligent skill and every 
resource of modem science at its com- 
mand, is pointing out to hundreds of 
thousands of persons how to develop 
more effectively the country's resources 
and their own, how to detect and prevent 
destructive disease in animal and in plant, 
and how to extend the area of certain 
profitable crops. All of these things are 
illustrated at Buffalo with great skill and 
by concrete example. The exhibits are 
veritable text-books of a most useful and 
helpful knowledge, and there is every 
sign t^t these are being much read. 

Or, again, examine the display made 
by the war department. Side by side 
with the modem arms and ordnance, in- 
tended for purposes of destruction, are 
shown models of the engineering work 
by which are carried on the great river 
and harbor improvements, intended to 
develop commerce, industry and the arts 
of peace. One sees, in a few moments, 
what steps are taken to confine rivers to 
their banks and to make fixed channels 
for the safe carrying of commerce. 

In similar fashion any striking and 
well arranged exhibit educates. It cor- 
rects false ideas, fills out gaps in an im- 
perfect knowledge and suggests a thou- 
sand an3 one trains of thought which do 
not soon exhaust themselves. 

By no means last or least must be reck- 
oned the undefined but powerful educa- 
tional influence of any attempt to realize 
on a vast scale a high and worthy ideal. 
These noble buildings and all that they 
suggest, compel thought. Why are they 
here? How did the exposition come to 
be called Pan-American ? What thought 
lies behind the words Pan-American? 
These questions, and a score of others 
like them, are uppermost in the minds 
of many visitors as they journey home- 
ward with the glorious impressions still 
fresh and strong. 

To answer these questions, or to dis- 
cuss them intelligently, is to develop new 
knowledge and new reflective power. A 
sharp pair of ears would have heard some 
development of this sort going on while 
the crowds were at the exposition itself. 
The fact is that underneath the ann- 
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al purpose of stimulating trade be- 
i the United States and the other na- 
on American soil, there lies the per- 
unccmscious aim of bringing into 
r intellectual and ethical relations 
epublican communities, stable and 
We, that inhabit the Western world, 
e past these communities, with very 
acceptions, have known little of one 
ler's life. The dependence of the 
I African republics is upon Europe, 
he people of the United States have 
for them fellow Americans only in 
. Madrid, Paris and London have 
their capitals, not New York and 
lington. It is now time for the cur- 
of thought and social influence, as 
as for those of trade, to flow more 
gly north and south. For this, mu- 
respect and confidence are needed, 
Jiese can follow only upon mutual 
lintance. The South and the Cen- 
Vmerican must be taught that their 
itic northern neighbor is a comrade 
'riend, and not a potential tyrant or 
;ssor; and the inhabitants of the 



United States must learn that his na- 
tion's size and strength and wealth do 
not make unnecessary or unworthy the 
serious efforts of Latin and Teutonic 
communities to the south of us to build 
American institutions of their own. If 
the Pan-American can put these thoughts, 
and those that flow from them, into some 
thousands of heads, it will have greatly 
promoted the peace, prosperity and good 
will of the New World. This is surely 
education. 

Education itself, as a great national 
interest, has never yet been properly dis- 
played at an exposition. It is much 
crowded and limited at Buffalo. Scvne 
day an exposition will arise in which edu- 
cation will have a palatial building of its 
own, as striking a feature in the archi- 
tectural plan as education itself is in the 
national life. It will be the most sought- 
out and the best remembered spot of all, 
for nothing is more fully representative 
of the American people than their educa- 
tional activity and interest. — Abstract of 
an article in the Cosmopolitan. 
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TH E BLUE BI RD. 

Winged late tbat we call a bine bird, 

You blend in a tilver strain 
The Bound of the laughing waten. 

The patter of spring's sweet rain. 
The voice of the wind, the sunshine. 

And fragrance of blossoming things. 
Ah I 70U are a poem of April 

^niat God endowed with wings. B. E. R. 
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a bit of sky this little 
harbinger of spring appears, 
mw\ as we see uim and his mate 
■J"*,^^^^^,^hoiisehunting in early 
, March. Oftentimes he 
makes his appearance as early as the 
middle of February, when his attrac- 
tive note is heard long before he him- 
self is seen. He is one of the last to 
leave us, and although the month of 
November is usually chosen by him as 
the fitting time for departure to a 
milder clime, his plaintive note is 
quite commonly heard on pleasant 
days throughout the winter season, 
and a few of the braver and hardier 
ones never entirely desert us. The 
Robin and the Blue Bird are tenderly 
associated in the memories of most 
persons whose childhood was passed 
on a farm or in the country village. 
Before the advent of the English 
Sparrow, the Blue Bird was sure to be 
the first to occupy and the last to de- 
fend the little box prepared for bis re- 
turn, appearing in his blue jacket 
somewhat in advance of the plainly 
habited female, who on her arrival 
quite often found a habitation selected 
and ready for her acceptance, should 
he find favor in her sight. And then 
he becomes a most devoted husband 
and father, sitting by the nest 
and warbling with earnest affection 
his exquisite tune, and occasionally fly- 
ing away in search of food for his mate 
and nestlings. 

The Blue Bird rears two broods in 
the season, and, should the weather be 
mild, even three. His nest contains 
three eggs. 

In the spring and summer when he 
is happy and gay, his song is ex- 



tremely soft and agreeable, while it 
grows very mournful and plaintive as 
cold weather approaches. He is mild 
of temper, and a peaceable and harm- 
less neighbor, setting a fine example 
of amiability to his feathered friends. 
In the early spring, however, he wages 
war against robins, wrens, swallows, 
and other birds whose habitations are 
of a kind to take his fancy. A cele- 
brated naturalist says : ** This bird 
seems incapable of uttering a harsh 
note, or of doing a spiteful, ill-temp- 
ered thing." 

Nearly everybody has his anecdote 
to tell of the Blue Bird's courage, but 
the author of "Wake Robin" tells 
his exquisitely thus; *'A few years 
ago I put up a little bird house in the 
back end of my garden for the accom- 
modation of the wrens, and every 
season a pair have taken up their 
abode there. One spring a pair of 
Blue Birds looked into the tenement, 
and lingered about several days, lead- 
ing me to hope that they would con- 
clude to occupy it But they finally 
went away. Late in the season the 
wrens appeared, and after a little co- 
quetting, were regularly installed in 
their old quarters, and were as happy 
as only wrens can be. But before 
their honeymoon was over, the Blue 
Birds returned. I knew something 
was wrong before I was up in the 
morning. Instead of that voluble and 
gushing song outside the window, I 
heard the wrens scolding and crying 
out at a fearful rate, and on going out 
saw the Blue Birds in possession of 
the box. The poor wrens were in 
despair and were forced to look for 
other quarters." 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 



STlT CCORDING to one intelligent 
#-Ll observer, the Finches are, in 
rijA Nature's economy, entrusted 
y ^\o ^^ with the task of keeping 
the weeds in subjection, 
and the gay and elegant little Gold- 
finch is probably one of the most use- 
ful, for its food is found to consist, for 
the greater part, of seeds most hurtful 
to the works of man. *' The charlock 
that so often chokes his cereal crops is 
partly kept in bounds by his vigilance, 
and the dock, whose rank vegetation 
would, if allowed to cast all its seeds, 
spread barrenness around, is also one of 
his store houses, and the rank grasses, 
at their seeding time, are his chief 
support" Another writer, whose 
study of this bird has been made with 
care, calls our American Goldfinch one 
of the loveliest of birds. With his 
el^ant plumage, his rythmical, un- 
dulatory flight, his beautiful song, and 
his more' beautiful soul, he ought to be 
one of the best beloved, if not one of 
the most famous ; but he has never yet 
had half his deserts. He is like the 
Chickadee, and yet diflferent. He is not 
So extremely confiding, nor should Icall 
him merry. But he is always cheerful, 
in spite of his so-called plaintive 
note, from which he gets one of his 
names, and always amiable. So far as 
I know, he never utters a harsh sound; 
even the young ones asking for food, 
use only smooth, musical tones. Dur- 
the pairing season, his delight often 
becomes rapturous. To see him then, 
hovering and singing, — or, better still, 
to see the devoted pair hovering 
together, billing and singing, — is 
enough to do even a cynic good. The 
happy lovers ! They have never read 
it in a book, but it is written on their 
heartii 



" The gentle law that each abould be 
The other's heaven and harmony. ' ' 

In building his nest, the Goldfinch 
uses much ingenuity, lichens and moss 
being woven so deeply into the walls 
that the whole surface is quite smooth. 
Instead of choosing the forks of a 
bough, this Finch likes to make its 
nest near the end of a horizontal 
branch, so that it moves about and 
dances up and down as the branch is 
swayed by the wind. It might be 
thought that the eggs would be shaken 
out by a tolerably sharp breeze, and 
such would indeed be the case, were 
they not kept in their place by the 
form of the nest. On examination, it 
will be seen to have the edge thickened 
and slightly turned inward, so that 
when the nest is tilted on one side by 
the swaying of the bough, the eggs 
are still retained within. It is lined 
with vegetable down, and on this soft 
bed repose five pretty eggs, white, 
tinged with blue, and diversified with 
small grayish purple spots. 

A curious story is told of a caged 
Goldfinch, which in pleasant weather 
always hung in a window. One day, 
hearing strange bird voices, the owner 
looked up from her seat and saw a 
Catbird trying to induce the Finch to 
eat a worm it had brought for it. By 
dint of coaxing and feeding the wild 
bird, she finally induced it to come 
often to the window, and one day, 
as she sat on the porch, the Cat- 
bird brought a berry and tried to 
put it into her mouth. We have often 
seen sparrows come to the window of 
rooms where canaries were imprisoned, 
but it has uniformly been to get food 
and not to administer it. The Catbird 
certainly thus expressed its - 
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WORK AND PLAY IN THE GRADES.* 



BY CHARLOTTE H, POWE, 
Cheraw, S. C. 



Birds, beasts, men, even plants, make 
use of their energies, then rest. Through 
all nature runs this rhythmic movement 
of activity and recuperation, work and 
play. 

The child trainer must consider this 
and study each child to determine (i) 
kinds of work and play needed, (2) 
amount of each necessary, (3) their 
proper distribution and use. 

The result of work chiefly is the devel- 
opment of the individual life as shown in 
actual work products and faculty power. 

The results of play are those of social 
life, making for a cultivation of sympathy 
and social adaptiveness. 

Work is necessary for the purpose of 
food-getting for body and mind. There 
is also a necessary phase of play — eating, 
rest, sleep, exercise. Necessary work and 
play make for the preservation of the in- 
dividual and the race. 

The problem of the means of existence 
solved, work and play become the pleas- 
urable expression of individual tastes 



and inclinations. Expressive work and 
play make for individuality and talent. 

These elements — necessary and expres- 
sive work and play — are ever present 
throughout man's life; but the order of 
their predominance in child-training 
seems to be: necessary play, expressive 
play, expressive work, necessary work. 

The proper distribution of work and 
play — especially of necessary work and 
play — will gain the best hygienic results 
for mind and body. 

In the kindergarten the child's play 
becomes expressive. In the primary he 
begins his expressive work. The time at 
first should be equally divided between 
work and play, with a gradual growth of 
the predominance of work. These are 
the years of habit-forming. In the gram- 
mar grades strenuous work finds its true 
and dominant place. Habit has ripened 
into duty. 

The relation of work and play is an 
important factor in determining course 
of study, grading, method, device, and 
discipline. 



WORK AND PLAY IN ADOLESCENCE* 

BY PROFESSOR M. V. O'SHEA, 
Uaiversity of WiscoaBin. 



In play, energy runs out along the 
lines of least resistance, lines that repre- 
sent the great fundamental instincts of 
the race. What the race has always done, 
the individual now does easily, naturally, 
pleasantly, spontaneously ; he plays it, 
that is to say. But what is new and com- 
plex in racial action is difficult for the in- 
dividual ; the way of action is not ready 
formed for him ;' he must open up new 
avenues by his own efforts ; these are the 
lines of greatest resistance, and to follow 
them the individual must work. Play 
unifies and solidifies personality ; in work. 



that is only drudgery, there is often dis- 
integration of personality, because of the 
conflict of interest and authority. But 
yet a youth must work if he is to become 
adapted to the extremely complex en- 
vironment into which he is born. Life is 
certainly more complex to-day than 
it was when the race was at the 
starting point. The crude instinctive ac- 
tions which served well enough when 
things were simple are now wholly inade- 
quate to successful living, and in some 
instances are hostile to the best success 
in life. The race is ever growing more 
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.^, rtna the scope of individual ac- 
tion must grow more restricted in a cer- 
tain sense, in the sense that purely selfish 
deeds which characterize the early years 
of life must be more and more inhibited; 
the boy must observe the golden rule to- 
day more fully than his ancestors have. 
The sphere of knowledge is widening 
every day, atid the adaptations to the 
world which this gives are growing more 
complex and intricate, but at the same 
time more perfect and desirable. And 
these higher phases of life must be mas- 
tered by effort ; youth must work, that is 
to say, if maturity is to be happiest and 
most successful. Play gives mastery of 
only the simpler processes of living ; the 
fundamental requisites are certainly 
gained in this way, but everything finer 
and more subtle and complicated comes 
only by diligent application, and that not 
voluntary and spontaneous in the start at 
any rate. Growth in the higher reaches 
is secured only by struggling; the tend- 
ency is to stop on the lower plane of de- 
velopment, where the fundamental in- 
stinctive activities suffice to keep body 
and soul together, and there must be con- 
stant pressure brought to bear upon the 
learner of life's ways to get him to ascend 
to the point which the race has reached 
in social, and intellectual, and ethical, and 
even physical living. The boy will not 
undirected, unaided, and unforced equip 
himself for the duties and privileges of 
life in civilized society by making his own 
the insight, and power, and skill, and con- 
trol which history, literature, science 
and mathematics give ; other and simpler 
things will appeal to him too immediately 
and seductively. 

And what then is the doctrine? Youth 
climbs the mountain of life most natur- 
ally and in a sense most effectively by 
play, but the topmost point can be reached 
only by work ; what is the golden mean ? 
There is seen to be a harmonizing prin- 
ciple, when it reci^nizes that work be- 
comes most effective when one has an 
end in view to attain by his efforts. If 
there is nothing but a blank wall ahead 
of him, his life will be miserable indeed. 
Work must always have a clear goal in 
sight toward which it tends, and this 
mist be worth reaching. Mere drudgery 
ior • Mice of discipline alone disinte- 
'^Uty; kills initiation and 



spontaneity ; the activities it produces a 
always the results of force imposed fro 
without. Drudgery which is not tribi 
tary to some useful end does not stir th 
inner life to noble impulses, it does nc 
result in that organization of the bein| 
where all works together in harmony 
And youth is the time of all others when 
things that receive any consideration 
must have a life relation ; they must help 
to solve some of the problems that con- 
front a mind opening up rapidly to the 
meaning and responsibilities of existence 
— problems of a social, and ethical, an 
intellectual, and a physical character. 
Anything which promises to be a guide 
to youth through the unknown country 
which it is entering will be mastered, no- 
matter what effort is required to attain it. 
And herein lies the possibility of making 
work effective, of leading the adolescent 
boy and girl to apply themselves to tasks 
that are hard, and in themselves uninter- 
esting and unattractive, but they lead 
somewhere. If the history and literature 
of the high school are made to illumine 
the dark places of the pupil's every day 
life ; if the geometry gives his mind poise 
and stability in the midst of phenomena 
which would otherwise be distracting 
and unsettling; if the physics be made to 
interpret the real world of forces acting 
in the pupil's environment; if grammarbe 
made wholly tributary to the right use of 
language in the every day needs of a 
student ; in short, if the school leads the 
student to see the significance of the 
work that must be done for successful liv- 
ing, then it loses its aspect of drudgery, 
and the pupil will put forth his strength 
upon it, as he does so freely expend him- 
self on his baseball, or his billiards, or his 
novels, and on other things which touch 
his life. One need have no fears in say- 
ing that a youth can not be led into par- 
ticipation in the highest life of the race 
without tremendous effort on his part; 
modem life is altogether too complex, too 
involved, to be mastered in a free and 
easy way. The youth who will not strain 
himself, who will not gird up his loins to 
do battle with ignorance and sensuality, 
will forever forfeit the happiness which 
comes from a broad, deep knowledge of 
the world, and a consciousness "' - "las- 
tery over it. But the end ■'f 

stru^le, must always be tl 
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sion am) conquest of one's self and the 
world to which h< is related, and the 
youth must be made to see his progress 



toward this end in his work, when all tbe 
powers of his being will become co-ordi- 
nated in tltc eCTort to attain it. 



IDEAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BV DR. ANDREW 5. DRAPER. 
PrcsidcDt of the UiiiTersitjr of llliaois. 

(CooilAved lYoiD tbe Juim aunber.) 



The true test of a school is the extent 
to which the pupiLt do things for them- 
selves because they like to do them. The 
amount of work each child does, the 
lenffth of the course or the number of 
studies he takes, is not of so much mat- 
ter as that he shall get interested in some 
things and do them for himself. 

The greater number oi children never 
become enthusiastic over anything. They 
lead only ordinary lives. Nothing quick- 
ens their souls or stirs them to real, nigh- 
minded effort. A teacher who can wake 
a child up and get him to working for 
something is a real teacher. Such a 
teacher will have learned that this cannot 
lie accomplished by terrorizing the cliild, 
or by tr>'ing to shape the life of the child 
just like his own Ufe. The work of the 
school must he of a kind which the child 
can like to do. If the child enjoys one 
kind of work belter than another he 
should be encouraged most in the kind 
he likes best. Let him learn to like some- 
thing; let him accomplish something, and 
in a little time he will like other and 
greater things. 

PROBLEUS OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The necessity of tlie close gradiiu; and 
the separation of pupils into different 
rooms in the larec schools has certain dis- 
advantages. When the younger pupils 
mingle<I with the older ones and heard 
them recite, they derived an advantage 
from it. They saw what was aliead of 
them, and often they were roused by it. 

The fact that in the graded schools 
the grade above is the main judge of the 
work in the grade below, and that the 
greatest desire ot the pupil is to pass 
into the next grade, has disadvantages as 
well as advantages, An ideal teacher 
ivW know what the disadvantages are 



and make ttieni as small as possible. He 
will do genuine and honest work with- 
out too mucli reference to the teacher 
in the next room. Thouglitful people 
who build schootbouscs will put an as- 
sembly-room into every house, where all 
may come t(^thcr and get the good 
which comes from the general meeting. 
It seems practically impossible to do for 
the child what the schools arc set to do, 
unless the pupils of different ages inter- 
mingle. 

Probably the greatest danger to the 
public school system is that people who 
are able to send their children to private 
schools will become dissatisfied with the 
public schools and withdraw their chil- 
dren and their support from them. They 
find, in some cases, that the public scbool- 
houses are untidy or unhealtliful, or that 
the public school te-ichers are too unculti- 
vated for association with their children, 
or are unable to interest and instruct 
them. If this should become true to any 
great extent it would be a very serious 
hurt to the public schools, because the 
strongest point about them is that they 
are common to all, to the well-to-do and 
the rich as well as the poor, .\nier- 
tcan people in comfortable circumstances 
will not pay twice for the education of 
their children without feeling much an- 
noyed at the necessity, and they sliow 
less courage than they ought to show if 
they do not make a very vehement and 
effectual protest. 

Tills trouble is to be rigidly guarded 
against. A schoolhousc which is not neat 
enough and healthful enough for a rich 
man's child is not fit for a poor man's 
diild. A teacher whose personal ap- 
pearance or whose ways arc unpleasant or 
hurtful to a child from the home of cul- 
tivated people is unfit to have charge of a 
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child from any home. A teacher who 
cannot leach well-bred cliildreii is an of- 
fense to all children. The public scliools 
are bound to be the best and most effi- 
cient there are, welt wortliy of all the 
homes they aisumc to serve.' 

SCnOOLS STBADILV IMfROVINC. 

It must not be assumed froni what 
has been said that the writer thinks that 
the *\nierican jnibltc schools arc poor, or 
that ihe teachers cannot teach. The pub- 
lic schools are, in general, better than 
they ever were before. The people are 
more intelligent ; the standards are stead- 
ily advancing; the schools must steadily 
improve. The teaching force in our 
school system is far from ideal, but it is 
generally con scieni ions. The teachers 
advance wherever the conditions encour- 
age ihem to do so. Where the people 
manage the schools upon principles which 
approach the ideal, the teachers improve 
in spirit and accumulate teaching power 
with great rapidity. 

Ideal schools will result from tlie in- 
telligence and the spirit of the people. 
People are not likely to have good schools 
unless they know the difference between 
good schools and poor ones. Even then 
they arc not likely to have good schools 
unless they are very earnest about it. 
Wherever the people allow mere self- 
seekers to become members of school 
boards and let them appoint and promote 
teachers through favoritism, and in de- 
r fiance of the advice of experienced pro- 



fessional superintendents, the schools will 
be weak. 

THE RCSPONSIBILITY OT PARENTS. 

If the people will generate enough civic 
energy to secure laws which will aiabte 
them to protect their children against in- 
competents, and true teachers against as- 
sociation and competition with the un- 
worthy; if they will remember that laws 
do not execute themselves, but require 
executors who are truly ambitious for 
the best that can be obtained; then the 
schools will be likely to approach the 
ideal. 

Wherever a teacher's tenure <A position 
does not depend upon a true spirit and 
upon increasing cxpcrtncss in teaching 
there arc likely to be poor schools. In 
such cases there will be no standards. 
and the leaching will be reckless and un- 
scientific. Jealousies will prevail among 
the teachers. It will be necessary to make 
rales covering almost every act to pre- 
vent the so-called teachers from doing 
harm. These niles will keep those who 
might be true teachers from doing good. 

Wherever school boards will secure a 
capable and just superintendent and co- 
operate with him in a policy which will 
give every teacher the right to know 
that a higher position and better pay in 
the schools will surely reward a genial 
and steady spirit, and that increasing re- 
spect in society will as surely follow pa- 
tience and thoroughness in work, the 
schools will certainly advance toward 
the best ideals. — Youth's Companion. 
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WHAT ARE FADS? 



BY SUPERINTENDENT W. A. WHITING, 
Elgin, 111. 

For some time I have been searching 
for the definition of a fad, and lest the 
program presented to you should lead 
somebody to cry "another fad," for the 
past few days I have redoubled my 
search. In this, the politicians have as- 
sisted me somewhat. Some of them have 
recently attempted to designate the fads 
in the public schools, and to define a fad. 
One candidate declared against German 
as a fad, until he was waited upon by rep- 
resentatives of a large German society, 
representing several thousand votes. 
When he learned the size of the vote they 
represented, he at once concluded that 
German is not a fad and ought to re- 
main in the schools. 

Another politician declares against 
physical training, ignorant of the fact that 
a strong society representing thousands 
of votes, is strongly in favor of this 
branch of education in the schools. Im- 
mediately he is converted and convinced 
that physical training is not a fad. An 
aspirant for political honors in a well- 
known state declares against nature study 
as a fad in the schools until he is advised 
that the farmers representing a constitu- 
ency not to be despised, are in favor of 
this branch either under this name or un- 
der the name of elementary agriculture. 
At once said politician becomes an advo- 
cate of nature study in the schools. Wise 
is the politician who declares that he is 
firmly convinced that there are fads in the 
schools — though He has never visited a 
modern school — and judiciously refrains 
from specifying what they are and what 
should be eliminated. 

Possibly we may define, then, as a fad 
something which a politician uses for a 
day, for campaign purposes. It is either 
this or some branch of learning which has 
no off^nized band of franchise-exercis- 
ing people behind it. Will some kind 
statesman please enlighten us upon this 
subject, or cease from accusing the 
schools of being given over to fads ? 

That too many things are attempted 
and the essentials, whatever these may be, 



neglected in some schools is doubtless, 
true. But this is hardly a reason for say- 
ing that this is true of all schools. There 
are some school managers who are justi- 
fied in standing aside like the ancient 
publican, and thanking God that they are 
not as other men, that their schools are 
not like those of other cities. 

Many branches have wisely been ad- 
ded to our school curriculum. In mak- 
ing these additions school men and 
women should add wisely, and they 
should also eliminate wisely. It is as 
difficult to select what should go out as 
what should come in. The schools should 
make sure that a study has educational 
as well as utilitarian value. Dtwnestic 
science may be of greater value to a girl 
than higher mathematics or German, but 
because, German and mathematics are al- 
ready in the schools is no very good rea- 
son why domestic science should stay out 
And if it is deemed wise to study dcMnes- 
tic science in place of higher mathematics 
or German or Latin, the cry of crowding 
by its introduction is only a boy's cry of 
"wolf" when there is no wolf. 

Nor need the expense, as far as high 
schools are concerned, be greatly in- 
creased by the multiplication of studies. 
Ruskin said, "If you read this you cannot 
read that." We should select what is 
best in studies as well as in books, and 
remember if we study this it may exclude 
that for the time being, at least. But 
possibly agitation, and accusation, and 
fault-finding may do us good. David 
Harum's dog found a certain number of 
lively inhabitants good for him to keep 
him from brooding over the fact of being 
a dog. The schools cannot afford to ig- 
nore sensible public opinion, but they 
should be careful to distinguish between 
public opinion and political buncombe. 
S<Mne criticism should be constructive, 
not all destructive. 

Casar's march through Gaul was 
traced by the cities he destroyed, the 
fields he devastated and the houses he 
pillaged. The heroes of the twentieth 
century in expansion and in education 
will be those who build and not destror: 
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who plant, not devastate: who found not 
pillage houses, whoiie course is to be 
traced by what ihcy liavc erected, rather 
than by the ruin aiid the desolation they 
_have wrought. — The World Review. 

BY SUPT. F. LOUIS SOU>AN,* 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Tlw charge is made that in many places 
public schools undertake to teach what 
u not neccssar)', to the neglect or disre- 
gard of the CMCntiala of common school 
ctlucation. There is the widest possible 
difference in regard to the question, 
"What Is a Fad?" Anything on which 
stress Is laid in excess of its real cduca- 
tionaJ value and which for a time is over- 
estimated is called a fad. 

Drawing, music and manual training 
have frequently been called fads. They 
are not fads as long as they are limited to 
the elements of these arts. To give the 
diild a knowledge of some popular song, 
to have the school open and close with 
Oiusic, does not sccni open to objection. 
Drawing, as long as iu object is the culti- 
vation of the mind and eye in the ele- 
ments of form, is a branch which is uni- 
versally useful and may properly be con- 
sidered a part of public education. 

Any study or any alleged schoolroom 
practice will become a fad when exag- 
gerated and carried beyond its true value. 
There are, however, practices which have 
appeared in the last few years, fortunate- 
ly in a few places, to which the word 
'^fad." "frill" or "fringe." which public 
opinion applies to tlieni, properly K'longs. 

There are people to w'iKwn the love of 
the new in education Is as strong as the 
love of fashion is in social life. Not 
enough discrimination is exercised in se- 
lecting from new plans and devices in 
teaching those lliat are wise and helpful, 
It is characteristic of most of the fads 
that they arc launched into the world 
with the loud promise of im]Kirtant re- 
sults, allied to be easy of attainment hy 
them ai some future time, but no tangible 
results have flown from many of these 
.JRtxnrations. heralded with enthusiasm 

d pursued with zeal. 

Not a few of the errors called "fads" 
find their origin in the tendency of mod- 
em education to leave ever>'thing lo In- 






dividual judgment and caprice. Where 
the amount of educational work to be 
done at each stage in tlie child's school 
life has been definitely determined and 
fixed by a sensible course of study tbe 
teacher works with a feeling of no re- 
sponsibility and concentrates his atten- 
tion and thought on the solid school 
work. Where the course of study, how- 
ever, is left to individual choice and ca- 
price, instruction is liable to wander .ind 
include educational practices and devices 
which are ornamental rather tlian useful. 

BX WILLIAM K. POWLEB,* 

State Super tat end cot of Public IiiKtriicUoa, 

liincotii, N«b, 

A school fad is a pan or a line of 
school work with which one is not in full 
accord or sympathy, through ignorance 
of its purport or an account of an honest 
difference of opinion. It is a school-room 
inno\-ation in the experimental stage. It 
is an 3d>ance breeze from the progressive 
educators of the Windy City It is a 
perennial topic for a Chicago newspaper 
editorial. Fads vary in degree, in the ele- 
ments of time and locality. They are 
different tilings in different times at dif- 
ferent places. They have their exits and 
their entrances. Time alone proves their 
value or their worthlcssness, and that 
which is righteously dubbed a fad will 
fade as a fashion of the hour. A fad's 
advocate is called a faddist. Faddists 
are of two kinds: zealots and advertis- 
ers. The former require protection, cau- 
tion, sound counsel. The lailer require 
exposure — long time! Fads arc of two 
kinds, ephemeral and elcrnal, and mortal 
man. be he editor or educator, cannot al- 
ways classify. A fancy loday may be a 
fad tomorrow, a foible the next day. and, 
in the hands of some unbalanced enthtUJ- 
ast. a fool thing thereafter. 

We do not now consider geography i 
fad, but the courtiers of Isabella of Spain 
said that subject w-ns a fart with one 
Christopher Columbus. A half century 
ago the Spencerian system of penmanship 
was hailed as a fad : it w.t« opposed lie- 
causc it wa.s said to destroy individuality 
and character in penmanship. Today the 
\-ertical system is termed a fad and <^ 
posed for precisely the same reasons ; but 
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the one liad and tbc other has a mission 
to perform; each was a distinct step in 
advance; each received or will receive 
niodilication, but cacli systematized the 
work and called attention anew to a most 
important subject. Music is sometimes 
and in some places termed a fad. But 
the fifteen minutes daily of instruction in 
vocal music in the schoolroom has a dis- 
tinct temporary and a permanent value — 
we may say it lias a temporal and a spir- 
itual value. Condemn sooner the two or 
three hours daily instrumental practice in 
the home. In many ceiilral states the 
consolidation of small rural schools and 
the transportation of pupils by public 
conveyance may be considered and is 
sometimes termed a fad, but it is a fad 
that will grow in favor as its advantages 
are belter understood by the public. 
Whatever tends to improve the rural 
schools and to keep the boys on the farm 
should receive universal approbation, be 
it fad, fact or fancy. In Nebraska at pres- 
ent the elements of agriculture, includ- 
ing a fair knowledge of the habits and 
structure of the common plants, birds, in- 
sects and quadrupeds, is a fad, perhaps, 
btit that great agricultural state will in- 
struct its youth thoroughly in the causes 
and dependencies of its commonwealth. 
Dr. Soidan says that in a certain school 
loud reading has been aliandoncd alto- 
gether and silent reading has taken its 
place. On the other hand, in certain 
schools oratory fonna a part of the high 
school course. Of the two evils, or fads, 
give us the latter. Fifteen county super- 
intendents in my own state whose insti- 
tutes I visited last month were unanimous 
in the opinion that rcadingwasmorepoor- 
ly taught in the rural schools than any 
other subject. Give us back the good old'- 
fashioiiedoral r«i<ling. The Boy and his 
Burning IDeck. Marco Bozzaris and Em- 
met's Vindication. Send to the high 
school pupils who can rc.id easily, pleas- 
antly, expressively, pupils who have mas- 
tered the mechanics of reading, even 
though they mav not liave read all the 
great mass of English literature or all 



the myths of ancient Greece. Drawit^ 
and elcmenlary science are not fads, 
and they have a distinct economic value 
in industrial centers. Manual training 
in its various phases, domestic science, 
etc., may or may not be fads, according 
to local conditions. Extending the de- 
partment store plan of the great univer- 
sities and colleges down through the high 
schools into the grammar grades is, I 
£car, a dangerous tad. Wc lack the lime 
and the public lacks the patience to wait 
for results in uncertain experimentation 
in the grammar grades. Less than one 
hour in eight is passed by the child in the 
schoolroom when he attends regularly 
throughout the school year. The average 
attendance would not eqnal one hour in 
twelve. Perhaps there are fads in the 
home, on the street, in society, that influ- 
ence the child, for good or for ill. Society 
may train our youth for social functions, 
pink teas, and midnight revels, while the 
school is endeavoring to train for better 
citizenship. Our schools for delinquents 
and defectives arc now striving to give 
each individual therein that equipment 
which will enable htm to live an inde- 
pendent life in the world, and the public 
schools shouUl <lo no less — they should 
do more; that which they do in the direc- 
tion of developing and strengthening 
an earnest desire for better living, for 
honest labor, for higher citizenship, for 
independence, for self-reliance, is not 
faddism. 

"God give us men I A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith 

and readv hands. 

* * « « * 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor and who will noM 
lie." 

Strengthen the will, develop pur 
build up character: these arc not fad 
the results will be a true measure of tl-^e 
success or failure of the public scho-«3l 
system and its legal guardians. 



THE MOVEMENT FOR MUSEUM EXTENSION. 



BY RICHASD WATERMAN, 
Secr«tu7 of the Ctaicago Burca.ii of Geo^raptajr. 



Th ft keynote of many recent roovc- 
for popular educattoa niay b« 
^ I in the word "extension." Leading 
aslitiitions for higlter education have or* 
gsnited the movement for univerait>' ex- 
tension so as to reach students who arc 
lable to do their work in residence; 
Board! of Education have provided for 
extension courses in order to give 
>young and old an opportunity to Study 
pHcncniary ami high school subjects at 
most convenient time and place; li- 
nes have developed a similar move- 
nt to place in homes of the people an 
[■ibjirlance of hterary material that 
^uid otherwise remain unused on the 
library shelves ; and now museums are 
EMJcijig an effort to extend the use of 
Ibrir collections, which represent the ac- 
tcfntibted experience of mankind in 
iJjery field of science, industry- and art. 
Bow is it possible to carry on a movement 
'W museum exicnsion? The collections 
*Nich are usually displayed in such insli- 
^ion$ are ver>' valuable and must be 
"*Pt in heavy glass-covered cases and 
f-'fi'iitly protected from the injury that 
*'™Jld result if they were handled by 
■"Wy people or transported from place 
^ place. In spite of this difficulty there 
^ many museums each of which have 
J**ched in its own field of work a satis- 
'^ory solution of this problem, 
h U possihie to prepare series of lan- 
: slides that will aid in the teaching of 
[^feat variety of subjects and then send 
" 1 large number of duplicate sets for 
me of teachers. This has been done 
*«veral institutions. In 1899 the Mu- 
J.""! of Natural History in Is'ew Vork 
^t nijiplieil 22.50a slides to seventy- 
•citiM and villages in New York state 
Or. and many additional slides to the 
Ihlic sdiool auihoritieii in other states; 
tbc Regents' office in Albany pre- 
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scntcd 10,500 slides to the high schools 
of that stale. In the previous year the 
Pedagogical Museum in Paris loaned 
22,600 slides to schools of every grade 
throughout France and her colonies. 

It is also possible to prepare traveling 
museums containing illustrative material 
selected and arranged by teachers who 
understand the needs of the schools and 
interpreted by a competent museum ex- 
pert. These collections may be passed 
from one school to another, remaining in 
each long enough to give the teachers 
an opportunity to use such parts as wilt 
aid them in their work. The Commer- 
cial Jluscums in Philadelphia have per- 
formed this ser\Mce not only for tlie 
schools of Philadelphia but for every 
county in the Stale of Pennsylvania. 

The people of a community often be- 
come interested in some field of study 
that is not represented in Iheir local mu- 
seums, and this creates a desire lo secure 
if possible a loan collection illustrating 
the subject under consideration. The 
National Museum and the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washingrton clearly rccog- 
niic this fact, and from time to time they 
loan some of their duplicate collections to 
museums in other parts of the country. 
By this means materia] which they can- 
not possibly display in their own build- 
ings are put into active service instead of 
remaining in the smrehouse. 

One of tlie most important fields of 
educational activity at the present time 
is that occupied by technical schools. 
These institutions aim to prepare tlicir 
students fcr various lines of industrial 
and commercial work, and to give them 
a broad foundation for the special train- 
ing which they must ^-ain later for tHe 
work itself. It is, therefore, very desira- 
ble for these schools to seairc collections 
of illustrative material representing all 



of the natural products and each import- 
ant industry of the leading countries of 
the world. The South Kensington Mu- 
sciun in London has a greater number 
of collections which are available for this 
purpose. They represent the industrial 
processes and produas of England and 
many foreign countries, and are loaned 
to technical schooU in all parts of the 
kingdom. They thus form an important 
part of the equipment of every school 
where industrial or commercial subjects 
arc taught. 

It has remained for Chicago, however, 
to gather up the various threads of the 
museum extension movement and estab- 
lish in this city an institution whose aim 
it is to extend tlie in6uence of museums 
in every way possible — by mean$ of lan- 
tern slides, traveling museums, scientific, 
industrial and connnercial collections and 
loan exhibits illustrating the fine and in- 
dustrial arts. The Bureau of Geography 
recently organized under the authority 
of ihc Chicago Principals' Association 
aims to do all of these things just as far 
as they will help teachers to give their 
pupils a better idea of the world as a 
home for man. 

Webster says that "geography is the 
science which treats of the world and its 
inliabitanls." Tlie word may be used 
therefore as a general name for that body 
of material which includes not only the 
facts of physical and political geography 
taught in the elementary grades, but 
those larger groups of geographic 
"fcicta — racial, industrial, social and com- 
mercial — which belong in the curriculum 
of the high school, the college and even 
the institution of university rank. 

The material used by geography teach- 
ers includes not only books on geography 
but also maps, specimens, pictures. lan- 
tern slides and many other forms of ob- 
jective illustration. 

Teachers in the Chicago public schools 
find that a great deal of the illustrative 
material which they desire to use in 
teaching ge<^raphy is already supplied by 
existing educational agencies. .Among 
Oiese may be mentioned : 
• (i) The Board of Education, which 
prescribes a set of text-books and pro- 
vides certain maps and globes, reference 
boots and supplementary readers, and 



a small library of wcU-sclcctcd books for 
each elemenury school; and for each 
high school a similar equipment, to which 
are added a small collection of specimens 
and the necessary materials for labora- 
tory work. 

(2) The Public Library, which pi 
within the reach of every teacher 
pupil a great variety of illustrated 
and magazines. 

(3) Tlic Field Columbian Museum, 
which makes special provision for public 
school teachers and their classes to visit 
the ethnological and natural histor}* col- 
lections which have placed this institu- 
tion in the foremost rank of the great mu- 
seums of the world. 

(4) The Art Institute, which gives an 
annual ticket to ever>' public school 
teacher, permitting her to visit with her 
pupils all of the exhibitions held at the 
Institute; and also devotes several of its 
galleries each fall to tlic display of the 
art work done in the public schools dur- 
ing the previous year. 

(5) The Academy of Sciences, which 
opens its collections freely to pupUs and 
teachers every day in the year, 

(6) The Public School Art Socict>-. 
which gathers the choicest examples of 
pictures and casts appropriate for school 
room decoration and loans them to the 
schools with a viejfc- to creating an intelli- 
gent public Opinion in favor of surround- 
ing the children with beautiful thinga 
while they arc at work. 

(7) The Projection Oub, which gatl*.- 
crs and loans to its members (includinj 
every public school in Chicago whic" 
owns a stereopticon) a great variety e; 
lantern slides chosen with direct refta 
ence to the prescribed course of study. 

(8) The Chicago Geographical S 
ety, which maintains a lecture course ea._< 
winter, to which the city teachers arc i 
vited; and publishes a series of bullets 
on the geographic features of Chica^ 
and vicinity. 

(9) The American Bureau of Geoffra" 
phy, which publishes a monthly magS' 
zine discussing questions of interest to 
students and teachers of geography, an^ 
containing the names and addresses *>• 
members o£ Ihe American Bureau in "^ 
parts of the world who are willing to 
gather geographic material in their «vn 
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locality and cxcltaugc it for material of 
equal value gatliered «lsewtier«. 

lite teachers recognize, however, that 
it is desirable to adopt some plan for con- 
certed action so that eacli school may 
profit by the work done in arranging and 
interpreting collections for use in other 
scliooU. As soon as the Bureau was or- 
ganized it became evident that for the 
classification and arran^:etncm of mate- 
rial an exceedingly flexible system must 
be devised — one that would permit a 
teacher to select froni a great variety of 
exhibits the particular specimens avail- 
able for her use. The following plan 
was therefore adopted : 

(I) Every book, rtuip, picture, speci- 
men and lantern slide is given an acces- 
sion number as soon as it is received at 
the headquarters. This number furnish- 
es an absolute means of identification, 

(z) The interpretation of each exhibit 
is placed on a separate card and copies of 
thete cards are loaned to members who 
itnrrow the corresponding exhibits. 
Y iZ) Exhibits which naturally belong 
I the same group arc placed together and 
luostitute a traveling musfum. illustrat- 
liliR some one topic in ^(Wfjrapliy. Mem- 
[bnrs who desire to borrow one of these 
|^;5'^ccti(»is may apply in advance to have 
■ assigned to them for a particular period 
"> the school year. This method renders 
JJ'^ssible a systematic use o£ the collcc- 
tionj. 
C4) Exhibits which are not assigned 
any particular collection may be bor- 
*^vei] scjiaratcly. 

"The plan for arranging material in 
'^ form of traveling museums may be 
?'^^lraled by Oie following example. 
'*^Ten a sixth grade class in a certain 
l^'^ool is ready to study the geography of 
"**? southern states their teacher can ob- 
^**^ from the Bureau collections illua- 
""^ting each of the great industries and 
^«!n' important product of that section 
^* ihe conntrj'. If she selects cotton as 
. *>Tical product, she can obtain a collec- 
^p^ knd use : teachers of sewing will find 
ETows in the field and as tt appears in 
'^li stage of its progress from the field 
ihe factory, .^ccoropanttng this will 
■ pboug^aphs representing the growing, 



the harvesting, the ginning, the baling, 
the transportation and the manufacture 
of cottoti. There will also be books, 
maps, pictures, maga^i^e articles and Ian* 
tern slides, each illustrating some import- 
ant phase of the same subject and each 
calculated to help the pupils m their study 
of the soutliem states. 

Or, she may select from the supple- 
mentary exhitnts displayed at the head- 
quarters whatever she desires to use. If 
3 single specimen of cotton will serve her 
purpose, she need uke but one. If she 
wishes a more complete collection, she 
can obtain it. 

It is expected that when the work of 
the Bureau is fully developed, teachers 
of every grade, from the kindergarten 
to the university, will find in the collec- 
tions something that will aid them in 
their work. The regular grade teacher 
will find a great wealth of gcc^aphy 
material ; teachers of cooking will find 
^-arious food stuffs, such as wheat, rice, 
and Indian com, and illustrations of the 
industries connected with their produc- 
tion and use ; teachers of sewing will find 
the important textile fibers, such as cot- 
ton, wool and silk, and in eacli instance 
illustrations of the induciries connected 
with the production of the raw material 
and its trans format ion into a variety of 
fabrics: teachers of manual training will 
find the building materials, such as wood, 
brick and iron, and illustrations of the 
related industries : and teachers of com- 
mercial and industrial subjects in the 
high schools and in the great technical 
schools of the city will find an abundance 
of material to illustrate their courses. 

The co-operation of other Chicago in- 
stitutions for public education has been 
invited and secured. The Field Colum- 
bian Museum has consented to aid the 
Bureau in preparing a series of traveling 
museums; tlie Board of Kducation has 
provided a complete set of the text books 
and supplementary readers used in the 
public, high and elementary- schools ; and 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences has 
given the Bureau the use of a large room 
as a temporary homo until permanent 
headquarters can W secured somewhere 
near tlic center of the city. 
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A GUIDE TO THE TREES. 

By Alice LounSbury. Illustrated by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan. This is a beaulihil work. co< 
plouily illuttraied with lixty-four colored and 
one hundred and sixty-four black and while 
plate*. Tlicre are ^so fifty-five diagrams 
showing the strucinrc and development of 
trees. The icgumcnt for iuuin^ tliis work 
may be found in the auihor'5 introduction, 
"Trees arc anitmB the most familiar object* 
in nfttuTC and amonft the most caiily observed 
and studied; yet haw (cw pcoale know one 
from aiiDtlicT 01 have an intelligent under- 
staading «f their life history." The life nnd 
habits of trees are so clotely associated with 
Ibose of the birds that we cannot refrain from 
advising every bird lover to become familiar 
with the ireei and thrnbs that are freijuented 
by them. The admiration of trees in thdr 
stalely grandcnr is a delight to the eye and a 
rest to the mind. In this work may be found 
the "necesury amount of icientilic knowledge;" 
and yet the "diaracter and recognized place 
each tree holds" in nature hat not been neg- 
lected. About two hundred trees, and a few 
shrubs of Northeastern America, and a few 
of the rarer species of the South and West 
are included. ($3.50. Frederick A, Stokes. 
New York.) 

A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS. 

By Alice Lounsbcrry. lUusirated by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan. A most artistic volume by the 
author of '"A Guide to the Trees." illustrated 
with plates in the colors of nature and nu- 
merotif drawings of the fresh flowers in or 
near their homes. About Ave hundred plants 
are deicribed in these pages, classified accord- 
ing to the kind of toil in which the plants 
gTx>w. It is especially useful as a text-book 
for the instruction of begiimcrs. as it employs 
no technical tcrmt that it docs not define and 
requires no other book to make it intclligibte. 
In fad. it makes a deluchtfot and handy com- 
panion in the woods, fields and roads, at Ibe 
same time cniojrablc to the botanist as well 
as the twn-botanist. Dr. Britlon sajts : "From 
a pedagogic standpoint nature studies are of 
the utmost importance, as thcj- bring the mind 
to the consideration of the obiective rather than 
the subjective methods" The sixty-lour full 
page colored plntec which arc reproduced from 
original paintings by the illustrator are aecii- 
raie and true to nature. ($2.50. Frederick A. 
Stolen, ^few York.) 



A PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE U 

STATES, 

"This book has been wriilen In ih 
that a primary history of the Unitcil 
should DC short, as interesting as possi 
well iltusuatcd." These are the word 
author. John Bach McMastcr. and t 
shows that he has be«n successful in r 
bis ideal. The illustrations of this at 
book are numerous, well exenned a 
toricall/ authentic. The narrative of 
begins with tlic discovery of America 
Europeans and close* with the re-ele< 
President McKinley in igoo. Cfio cent 
American Book Company. Chicago ai 
York-) 



A SPANISH GRAMM.AR. 

In view of the constantly growing 
ance of lhc_ relations with oar Spanish 
iftg possessions and neighbors. Samw 
ner has written this book, which wil 
the student thorouKhly with an accun 
read^ knowledge of the language. b( 
reading and conversation. {$1.35- The 
ican &ook Company, Chicago and New 
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AN ENGLISH CRAMM 



This new textbook for Grsmmnr aiM 
Schools is the product of an author, Jai 
Milen. who has not only given sneaal 
tton to the subject treated, bot nas 1 
fully demonstrated the value of his ' 
and treatment by thorough, practical 
the sclioolroora during his many years 
perience as a principal and teacher (7! 
Silver. Burdette & Company, 
Boston.) 
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EL CAPITAN VENENW 

Tlie author of El Capitan Vcneno is 
dro A. de Alarcon. wno is one of tb 
popular of the modern Spanish writer 
editor is George Griffin Brownell, w 
prepared this work in tucb a manner 
will prove a charming novelette for t 
dent of the Spanish language. (50 cent 
American Book Company, Chicago in 
York.) 
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ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. PHYSIOL- 
CKSY AND HYGIENE. 

Tfais volmic of the New Century Scries of 
Pfajruotogits was prepattd Iqr Dr. Wtnfidd 
Scoit Hall, of the Norlhwestern Univrrsitj' 
Medical Scliool. It has ihe ofBcial endorse- 
men! of the Dcpirtmcni of Scientific Injtnic- 
lion of the National W. C. T. U- In the 
preparailoo of this vrork Dr. Hntl liai) in 
mind the instruction of the higher grammar 
RTadcs. and as it is founded on the cxpcri- 
mental method, which is so popular at the 
pKscnt ura«, it -riill he wcicomed as one of 
our valued text-booVs. (75 cents. The Atneri- 
ican Book CompoBy, Chicago and New York.) 

ERRORS IN SCIENCE TEACHING. 

Many of lite common expressions uted to 

d«igBate »ctentifK phenomena are either ea- 

^rdjf erroneous or they are misleading be- 

"her give ineomplele descriptions of the 

I iiiat take place. Such expressions are 

1 in general conversation, are freiquent- 

heard in the class room and are not rare 

♦rm in text hooks. Mr. C. Stuart Gaser, of 

1w Stale Normal College. Albany. N. Y,. has 

*nticn this Iwok. of seventy- three pages, for 

'^f purpose of ftimiiJiing a manual rxplainine 

•""s erroneous UAc of words in science icach- 

'"S- it wilt be a useful volume for teachers 

? oiir schools, who arc obliged to teach dif- 

|5*"*?ni snbiectJ with a small amount of time 

«»" preparation. (50 cenis. C W. Bardecn. 

^rt-aeose. N.Y.) 

EXERCISE IN MIND READING. 

, '^^l;| worlc. from the pen of Catherine Aiken. 
" iniCTKled 10 provide for bnsv teachers the 
"^CT<i)es which she has formufaied and used 
^J" lie growth and development of those men- 
"*, powers most needful to the ■.iti<leni in ac- 
^»iag knowledge-material.'-- vii.. quickness 
■* Ptrceptioo, concentrated attention and mera- 
- ($IjOo. Harper & Brothers. New York.) 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 



Tlni valtiable manual of topical studies and 
j*^«ions in the History of Education was pre- 
™"wl bjr Mary M. Cunway, who<e experience 
Q^^ msintctnr of training classes, iti the 
yl"'h Intiitme, has given her an experience 
™"'imily qualifying her for the preparation of 
h 1 work_ There Is a field for this book. 
': as the author iays: 'In llic professional 
(^■"BI of teachers the History of Education 
1^ * recognized value." It Is important that 
JJ? Mfjcct ahodd be properly studied. The 
1^ spent in training classes is ncccssarilv 
r^t«<l Such a manual as this one, whicn 
■"trsariiet ihe facti of educational history, 19 
.* ' ' -\'i prevent!, if properly ujed. 

■ f the rairid with a mass of 
.-. .,,.1 i* nficn for^ten a? so<>n as 
examinations are fimshed. This little 
il may he tinted with any (est on the 
J of Education. A valuable feature is 
topic •Suggested Reading." Under Ihi* 




head are given a list of appropriate reference 
works, (so cents. C W. Bardecn. Syracuse, 
N. Y.) 

HOW TO TEACH READING AND COM- 
POSITION. 

This worlc is an aid to the teacher in pre- 
.paring for the labor of training his pupils in 
iMth rending and in writiiw the Englisli lan- 
guage. Il will prove an aid to the student by 
guiding him in hts search for knowledge io the 
writings of others. It will alto assist m train- 
ing him 10 express with clearness and grace 
that which he may know or feet. The qtK>la- 
tions selected by the author. Dr. J. J. Bums, 
for study are the most suitaUc for the par- 
pose. To some of these notes arc appended 
and to others i]_ucstions. There arc useful sug- 
gestions to guide in the writiiiK of essays on 
the selections read, (50 ccnis. The American 
Book Company, Chicago and New York.) 

NEW EDUCATION/\L READERS. BOOK 
III. 

A. J. Demaren and William H. Van Sickle 
are the editors of this syniheiic and phonic 
word method of teaching reading. They hare 
presented a new system of reading, embodr- 
ing all the ideas of the Newer Education, In 
the presentation of the work nothing is forced 
upon the pupil but everything is brought to 
him naturally and easily, and with x clcamcis 
and vividness of perception wcured by the aid 
of admirable illustrations. The book is in- 
tended for the work of the second year and i« 
devoted to the development of obscure vowels 
and the more important initials and terminals. 
(40 cents. The American BoOk Company. 
Chicago and New York.) 

SPRINGTIME AND FLOWERS, 

"Springtime and Flower*," by Mae Ruth 
Norcross. is a simple, attractive Elementary 
Botany. It is not a nature study help only as 
the scientific knowledsc of Rowers is always 
the baiia for intelligent nature SIndy. Three 
children go into the conntry far vacation, and 
learn of the flowers Ihcy gather in a pleaMnt. 
conversational way. But trie teachers who use 
this as a supplementary reader before the cliil- 
dren have acquired the knowledge in it from 
observation will make a mistake. Many of the 
ninstrations are especially plcaiing in anixtic 
arrangement. (35 cents. Silver. Durdctte & 
Companj-. Chicago and Boston.) 

STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. 

Wc wish to congratulate the pabli«hert of 
this scries of the work of the standard authors 
on the excellence and tuccest of their undertak- 
ing. The hooks are prepared for supplement- 
ary reading in the nublic schools ana both the 
complete and the abridged selections are aWy 
edited. The inlroduclions, the explanatory 
notes and the sugpeslions for study are con- 
cise and sufficiently extensive to serve as a 
guide to the student. "'They have ukcn great 
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t5 of cltti>ent»rr schools." 
niwioacT W. T. Harrii re> 



onJiag one of the abridpnenis of Walter 
Scott wiU applr nimllr well to the other toI- 
Bines. He nfsi "l would mx luve beOeved 
the csuntnls of the story coitid bare bctn ic- 
uiflicd with so aoir c an ahridgmcnt. Bat the* 
itorr thai abridgrd KiJ kept its intcrcft and all 
of toe diMJ thrcftds oi the nlot.*' To tncntioa 
Ae nama of some of the cotton u a infiocnt 
gvaTwitcc of the qttalit3' of the work. Tfaqr 
arc Dr. Edward Everett Hair. Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw. Dr. George A. Waucbope uid Dr. WU- 
liam U Fcker. 

Fony-eix miomes oi this series bare been 
pahlUbed. The Amencaa atilbors r^reMiued 
m the first rwcoty-foBr ntBnbcn are Cooper. 
Havtbomc. Irrbi^ Lc^riellow. J. P. Kttxadji 
and R. H. Dana. Jr. The idcctiona from the 
Epglidi aotborf arc taken from the writings 
of Tcaayaoiik Didcdu. Scott Bjrron. Balwer- 
I^ttoo ukd Swift. Victor Htigo*» "Niaety- 
Tbrcc" forms otnobcr i6 of the scric». Toe 
rcsixintng atnibers are tnitcelUneoo* lelee- 
tioitt froM ttandard auibors. (Sin^ nuni- 
ben, doth, ao cents: doable numb^ doA, 
3D ccntx. Untrerstly PiUillshing Compaay, 
New York and Boston.) 



This volume; the Ul<it a^dittAn !:: !l>« tc- 
rics of "UlrctrK: School Rn£ci. i-lj 

an arranfr«R«)t of skcicte* "•• -im 

fitted to awaken a dcsin tor further kiaam kd|e 
tn regard to the dvtIaxtHMi of the essL" Net 
onl]r is this work Mlapied to suppluneuij 
mdinr in Kboob, b«t also in the &aSy ctr* 
dc. A tisefnl lot of refe r ence books ti ap- 
pended, whkh will proTc of v^lac; u tt con- 
tains the titles, with the aoihor's names., of ihc 
best woria np to the preacst tone. <50 ceitfs. 
The Amcrie n o Book Conpainr, diiaco wd 
Kew York.) 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE OLD NORTH- 
WEST. 

James Baldwin ii the asihor of this voIsk 
of the "Edectic Sdnol RaCnn.'' He pir- 
■CBU the early lnju»y oi the "Old Nordncir 
in a plemsinB st^^c. especially admteJ ta 7M"I 
readers. The text ooaascs of a sous « 
■ketches, the anthor sekoins iliosc fran Ik 
wj larg« nmnfrer of crentt and iacsdorts tti 
taiiikl bare been reUte4 wbkk seemed lo ta 
most aeceuarj to the intereac and the cencom* 
OBS onColding of d»e narrative.'* The HmOh 
tiMts arc mnesoos and wefl excnitd. (Co 
cents. The American Book Gocnpanr, Car 
caco aod New York.) 



Educatfooal Articles in the October Magazines. 



" BowdolB Colleirc »bA Its Early Woctbies." Ji 
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•CoUeKelluaor.'U B. R. Briee* AtUmtitM»^ 

'ra»o«»Brittftb Writers." John de Merraa AmA VWrf 

'ThsColWrcof theCiijr of New York.' HenrrS. DottenlKim ..........Ami* WmU 

'tntrodnctBg a Child to Booka." Bertha Walter* Tildalcy Boek W<vtf 
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The class room work in geography 
when tlie present adults were school chil- 
dren consisted of the houmling of states 
and counties, the locating 0/ cities, stating 
the location of rivers and the direction in 
which ihey flow and ihe learning of other 
facts of like nature. To be sure the 
products of the different countries were 
considered to some extent, but only in th« 
dry and prosaic pages of the text-hook. 
Today geography mcan& more. It is 
broader and deals more with man and 
his environment. Properly studied it is 
a splendid mental discipline. Mr. Wm. 
T. Harris says of it : 

"Geography in the school, when taught, 
docs more than any other branch to 
make the child at honw in his environ- 
ment : to organize his experience into ap- 
perception ; to arouse in him a thirst for 
knowledge — ^that is to say, to give him 
a many-sided interest, and to give him 
a general habit of looking upon any one 
fiCT 39 an explanation of another." 

Professor Philip Emerson says, in the 
Popular Educator: 

"Time was when geography and his- 
tory seemed to hold but slicht relation 
to each other. Old-time histories in- 
serted maps and located occurrences, per- 
force, but seldom presented geographic 
facts in the light of causes influencing the 
course of events, as do the best books of 
today. Former geographies did contain 
brief historical notes or paragraphs, but 
there was little allempt to make the past 
explanatory M the present, and some of 
the most papular texts in use today liave 
made slight progress in this respect. 



"The recent advance in physical geog- 
raphy has made clear tlie wonderful his- 
tory of the forms of other lands, but in 
relating the stories of typical surface fea- 
tures the still more valuable ami interest- 
ing development of social and industrial 
life has received little attention. This 
phase of hislor}', which gives scant space 
to wars and politics, should be presented 
in coimeciion witli geography, because it 
explains the life of today and enables a 
student to rightly appreciate this life 
through contrast with the conditions of 
otlier days. Such study makes physiog- 
raphy more valuable also, since the his- 
torical treatment gives a view of the con- 
tinuous action of physical forms and 
forces in connection with other factors, 
in developing man's life." 



In Saeinavr, Mich., ilie Board of Edu- 
cation was so well pleased with the re- 
sults of the manual training work begim 
last year in tlie fifth and sixth grades 
that it has voted to extend the work to 
include the seventh and eighth grades. 
Mrs. Id.T Hood Clark, who introtluccd 
the work in sewing last year, will auper- 
vis« both the sewing and the knife-work 
of the fifth and sixth grades. Miss Helen 
\\'estgatc. from Teachers' College. New 
York, will teach domestic science in the 
.•seventh and eighth grades, and Mr. J. 
R. Forden. from the University of Illi- 
nois, will teach woo<lworking iti the same 
gratles.^ — Maniiai Training Magasine. 
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At a recent meeting of the ChicaKi 
Principals' Association Judge Orrin S. 
Carter delivered an address on "A Lay- 
man's View of the Public Schools." In a 
clear and forceful ntanncr he called at- 
tention to the defects, both of commis- 
sion and omission, in the city's educa- 
tional system. He vigorously protested 
against the introduction of pccaeogical 
experiments and the overcrowding of the 
curriculum. The "cramming process" 
and the tendency toward "fads" were de- 
cried by Judge Carter, who said : 

"Some educator has accomplished 
great results in teaching a child some- 
thing by a new method. He thinks every 
one can obtain the same results. He sug- 
gests to the school authorities that his 
idea be tried, and his enthusiasm leads 
them into it. People of one idea are 
necessary to progress in the world, but 
tliey are imsafc advisers as to what ought 
to be taught in our public schools." 

It was the opinion of those who lis- 
tened to this address that the speaker's 
criticisms could not be disregarded by 
llie School Board. 

Judge Carter said in part : 

"What will strike one who lias never 
had anything to do with the schools in a 
large city most forcibly, on a casual in- 
vestigation, is tlie great number of stud- 
ies that are taken up during the course. 
I lind that in the first year in the gram- 
mar grades at least lOO different topics 
are taught, that in the eighth year 
approximately l8o different topics 
arc to be studied by the pupils during 
that year. Tlie other grades will vary 
as to the number of topics taught. In the 
eighth grades in the grammar schools 
each scholar is compelled to use between 
fifty and sixty different text-books. 

Msn't that a pretty strong course of 
study for the average child? The result 
must necessarily be that the pupils will 
have only a smattering, a surface under- 
standing of the subjects taught. 

"There is still too much judging by 
marks in examinations, by immediate re- 
sults; too much straining for novelties 
because they seem to give immediate re- 
sults. Our common schools arc not (or 
the purpose of turning out specialists. 
Even though I am strongly in favor of 
manual training schools as separate 



schools, I have felt that it was doubtful 
whether manual training in our gram- 
mar schools was a success. 

"My present public position com- 
pels mc to know that one of the great 
evils in our civilization in this country 
is the early physical and mental break- 
down of our men and women through 
the nratn of modern society. It is a cry- 
ing abuse that this great fault of over- 
work should reach as far back as the 
schoolroom and thus early cause the 
blighting of all hopes of many of our 
most promising children. The course of 
study in the grammar school should not 
require the children to take home their 
books at night to keep up with their 
classes. Such a system Is as barbarous 
for small cliildren as tlie factory system, 
which Mrs. Browning painted so vividly 
and pathetically years ago. 

"Only second in importance to this 
evil 18 the difficulty the teachers have 
in doing successful work, handicapped 
as ihey are by the number of studies 
that must be taught. I insist that there 
can be no question that our schools are 
attempting to teach too many things. 
What we want is more quality and less 
quantity. 

"One of the great evils connected with 
the public school is experimenting with 
text-books. Experiments ought not to 
be permitted in such a great school %yt- 
tem as ours. Those who do the select- 
ing of books should not make such mis- 
takes. They are costly, almost criminal 

"We all know and feel that partisan 
politics ought not to have a place in 
our public school system. During the 
last twelve or fifteen years I am con- 
fident that the question whether a man 
was a Republican or Democrat had little 
to do with his appointment to a pOM-, 
tion. or his promotion in the public schodH 
system. ^H 

"It is probably not politics, but it 
seems bad management to lay off a num^^ 
ber of teachers some little time aft^H 
they have been employed on the grouo^^ 
that a change in the system is required. 
This continual discussion of cutting the 
wages of teachers is a bad thing. The 
teachers must he made to feel more or 
less secure before they can eive the 
best efforts to the work." 
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One o( the unheralde.! educational 
publicatMCts of the )'car, tlic excellence 
of wbich ranks it with llic most valuable 
■contributions to pedagogical "literature 
oi recent years, is liie report of Dr. Frank 
£. Spaultiing, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Passaic, N. J., for the two 
years 1898-1900. Though not desicned 
for circulation beyond the limits of the 
city of Passaic, this rejrart contains so 
much that is helpful and suggestive thai 
it ia to be regretted (hat a copy could not 
-be put into the hands of every teacher 
who cares anything whatever about the 
study of the best educational thought and 
practice. It is no exaggeration to pro- 
nounce Dr. Spaulding-'s report tlie clear- 
est, soundest, and most practical exposi- 
tion of ntodcrn pcda^ugtcal principles, as 
applied to the public school system, to 
be found in print. Two years ago wc 
brought to the attention of our readers 
Some of the sotmd educational doctrine 
to which Dr. Spaulding gave expression 
in his first annual report as superintend- 
ent of the Passaic schools. His second 
report is a fuller statement of the prin- 
ciples of the newer education, and dis- 
cusses the entire field of public school ed- 
ucation with a breadth of view and depth 
of insight seldom found in pedagogical 
writing of this character. Instead of 
filling the pages of his report with stale 
and meaningless statistics he devotes a 
considemble part of his report to a statc- 
niait of the aims which should shape the 
work of the scIkwI. This, it has always 
seemed to us, is one of the chief functions 
of reports of this kind, for they may be 
made a most effective means of dissemt- 
tialing sound notions of the real value of 
public school education, and of giving 
the public some understanding of the 
methods which will bring about the best 
development of the children in our 
*chools. — Journal of Pedagogy. 

f Dartmouth College celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the graduation 
of Daniel Webster, Wednesday, October 
2, ijjot. Of this event. Tht Outlook 
says: 

In the history of American colleges it 
is doubtful whether there is any inci- 
dent more •widely known than tiiat dra- 
matic moment in what is known as the 
Dartmouth Case in which Webster ut- 



tered the very simple but affecting 
words, "She is a htUe college, but there 
are those who love her." It was emi- 
nently lilting tliat the cciiteaniaL anni- 
versary oi the graduation of Webster 
should be celebraled with due ceremony 
by his .'Vlma Mater, and that she should 
invite as her guests and as the exponents 
of her thought some of the leading men 
of the countO'- Haoover was at its best 
in golden weather last Wednesday, when 
the trustees, faculty, alumni, students 
and visitors marched in procession to 
the church and were addressed by Presi- 
dent Tucker, followed b^ a kmgcr ad- 
dress by Congressman b. W. McCall. 
who reminded his readers that WclMter 
never outgrew the simple loves of his 
youth ; ttiat he was on Uie most intimate 
relations not only with nature at Marsh- 
field, but with all the animal life about 
him ; that to the end of his dayit he was 
possessed by the passion of the angler; 
and tliat he delighted in the sea. The 
principal event t)f the day was the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of Webster Mali, 
which was put in position by a great- 
grandson of the statcsm.nn, ex-Governor 
Black, of this Stale, delivering the ad- 
dress. Dartmouth is very fortunate, not 
only in its traditicHis, among which the 
memory of Webster's student life and of 
his great services to the country hold & 
first place, but also in the new oppor- 
timities which have come to it under the 
leadership of Dr. Tucker, a man who 
combines in singular harmony the qual- 
ities of the ideal college president, and 
who has inspired the students, alumni, 
and friends of Dartmonth with a new 
belief in her usefulness, a new faith in 
her future, an<l a new passion for ad- 
vancing her interests. Anx>ng those 
who received honorary degrees last 
week, as a proper part of the centennial 
ceremony, were the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Senator Hoar. Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller. Professor James Bia'cc. Sec- 
retary John Hay, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington — a goodly list of names, illastra- 
tive of the breadth of interest which 
Dartmouth, typifying the American col- 
lege, represents. 

The October ntmiber of The AmfrteoH 
School Board JoumeJ contains the fol- 
lowing editorial, which 'ruthfully por 
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Sy^H^ecuIiar difficulties encounterec 
hy tbc scluxil suiJcrintcndcnL: 

The position ot a sdiool i^upcrintcnU- 
ent is not only more clearly ddincd trotn 
lime to time by the school beards of Uic 
land, but tlic daily press is beginning to 
place a more accurate estimate upon the 
dignity, duty and difficulties o£ tliat po- 
sition. 

The educators, who from time to time 
dissertate upon the function of I he school 
superintendent, are more apt to outline 
the ideal, the faultless, the perfect—thiui 
does Ihv matter-of-fact school board 
member. The latter is more apt to see 
in the Huperinteiitlcnt a human b^ng 
with human qualities and failings. 

The ichool board member who opposes 
the superintendent is more frequently 
prompted in his opposition because he 
finds that oflficial tou perfect rather than 
imperfect. The low standard o£ the 
school board member has always wreaked 
more harm than the higher standard of 
the superinlcndent. 'lliat the daily press 
occasionally girasps this fact may be 
learned from the following editorial, 
which appeared in an Ohio paper: 

The circumscribing influences of a sup- 
erintendent of public schools in a city 
large enough to require a body of more 
than a dozen men to direct and control, 
makes the conduct of the office nowa- 
days the most exacting and cxi)au»ting 
proposition the modern office-holder has 
to tdl. He must be an expert politician 
to gain (lie oAke and to hold it, and he 
must eschew politics if he wants room 
for educational qualifications necessary in 
the instruction of children. He must 
have his hands and mind in every move 
of the school Imard and he nnist keep 
some of them from kno\vinc it. He is 
responsible for the course of study and 
accountable for results; and so must 
virtually dictate the text-books to be 
ado|>teil without arousing the suspicion 
that he is in combination with the piib- 
lislier for personal profit. He must cor- 
rect the teachers wilbout stirring up their 
hostility or inciting their malice to carry 
war into his camp through friends on the 
school l)oard. He must have decided 
opinions and express them without dis- 
turbiner the set notions of those under 
hi'm. if be will avoid being put <lown as 
a bimiptiom egotist. In short, if he is 



for the office as the pel of 
ring to serve political pur- 
poses only, he is selected by the oihcr] 
class to belter scliool conditions, and his] 
coming is met on the one hand by stifling| 
opposition and mean bickering and on the ■ 
other by too much advertising and noisy' 
acclaim, which makes it impoissible for 
him to come up to expectations. 



Commercial courses, which are now 
being organizctl in some of our high 
schools, are exposed to failure because 
they are made too easy. Tliis is the 
danger which besets a new course, and 
it comes about in two ways. Certain 
new subjects are introduced which have^ 
little, if any, training value. Typewrit- 
ing, for example, is sudi a subject. Prac- 
tically the attainment has some valu^, 
but the learning of it is mere pottering, 
serving to while away an idle hour, but 
not ministering to mental growth. Short- 
hand has more educational value. Book- 
keeping, if spread out through a good, 
part of a year, has something of the same' 
weakness,— I lie intellectual training from 
it is slight. As taught in our schools 
its practical v,ilue has not been accounted 
great by business men. Hut, in Ihc sec- 
ond place, such courses are apt to be easy 
because they "lack backbone." By this 
is meant that they have no subject re- 
quiring vigorous application extending 
through several years of the course. In 
the ancient classical course. I.atin fier\'es 
as such a subject; in others, the mathe- 
matics, followed by physics. These 
studies effectively train the student to 
strenuous and continued application, and 
so help to "make a man of him." A 
course lacking such an element is flabbv 
and ineffective. .After a few vears it 
fall? into contempt and disappears. This 
has been the fate of "business courses" 
heretofore, and will be apjain if they are 
made too easy. Parallel courses mipht 
to he made as nearly equal in diflicnltv 
as possible ; when not so made thev cither 
perish or pull the whole school down 
to their own level. — Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 



During the comine winter, extension 
lectures will l»e established by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, not only at centers 
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in Chicago, but also in Milwaukee. Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Toledo and other large cities. It is said 
tliat eventually every town within 500 
miles 01 Chicago wliich has a population 
of over-i.cxx) people will he included 
in the circle of centers. Among the sub- 
jects lreatc«l in these lectures will be 
English literature, music, ihe native races 
of North /^erica, sculpture, sociology, 
aslrononi}' and history. The extension 
division of the University also includes 
an extensive correspondence-study de- 
partment. The work of this department 
appeals to the following classes: (i) 
Students preparing for college; (2) Col- 
lege students who arc unahle to pursue 
continuous resident study; (3) Gram- 
mar and higli school teachers wlio liave 
not had and cannot avail themselves of 
resident college instruction; (4) Teach- 
ers and others who liavc had a partial 
college course and wish to work along 
»ome special line; (5) Instructors in 
higher institutions who desire assistance 
in the advanced study of some special 
subject; (6) Professional and business 
men who wish technical advice; (7) 
Ministers and Bible students who would 
fit themselves better to use the sacred 
Scripture; (8) All who desire a broader 
krwwledge or a more thorough scholar- 
ship. 



Dr. Cyrus Northrop, President of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in an address 
which he delivered at the recent bicenten- 
nial of Yale University made some trite 
statements which are worthy of careful 
thought by the teachers of our coimtry. 
I le said : 

"But Ihc real history of a country is 
not the record of its great men cither in 
war or in peace. It is rather an acconnt 
o£ the development and progress of the 
people, and especially .■« in this country, 
where the people's will can govern and 
ullimaiely does govern and where the 
wisest leaders befnrc llicy speak listen 
for the voice of the people, 'llic hope 
of the country is not in tlie astuteness and 
abilKy of its great men, but in the virtue, 
intelligence and good sense of the great 
body of tlic jieople. An institution of 
learning whose intluencc, ediicational and 

hical, has permeated the great mass of 



the peo]iIc in all parts of the country, 
affecting alike their ideas, their mode of 
thinking, their habits of life, their con- 
cejMions of public and private virtue, of 
pnlrioiism and of religion, has impressed 
itself upon the character of the nation 
in a more permanent way and with more 
wide-reaching results than an institution 
whose chief glory is the development of 
a few parly leaders." 

« * « 

"The largest part of the alumni of the 
college arc like the prairie — inconspicu- 
ous but useful. Some of the others are 
like the foothills — elevated but small in 
comparison with Shasta's heaven-pierc- 
ing head. Comparatively few rise to 
ntountsin heights— and hardly one attains 
titc grandeur of Uiv solitary peak at 
whose majesty the world does hemage. 
Dut the inconspicuous lives are not al* 
ways the least useful lives. The men with 
the longest record in the triennial cata- 
logue are nol necessarily the men who 
have done the mtist guod. Many a grad- 
uate :<s principal of an academy, a high 
school or a preparatory school of »omc 
kind has done a 'work that in its breath, 
power and beneficence is not equaled by 
the work of more conspicuous men in 
higher fields, 

"I would rather have the glory which 
rests upon the memory of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby than the halo which encircles the 
proudest don of Oxford. It is a great 
thing to have a noble character. But it 
is a greater thing to plant your thoughts 
in intellects where they will grow, and 
to put your principles which have made 
character into hearts where they will be 
cherished. In this thought the teachers 
of all grades can rest content." 



Rev. G. A. Gales, a fom»er president 
of the State College of Iowa, has re- 
ceived a call to the prcsiilency of Wash- 
bum College, at Tojieka. Kan. Scientific 
work of considerable importance has 
emanated from this institution. 




School attendance in the South has 
*teadily increased during the last few 
years." The readers of the Review will 
lie interested in the following stattmeiU 
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contained in a recent number of the At- 
lantic Educaiional Journal: 

"From every SouUiern state come re- 
ports of unprecedented attendance in tlie 
schools o£ all kinds. The colleges are all 
full, ihc city i>ra(]c(l schooU are nmning 
over, the country schools arc taking on 
new life, the acadeinit-s and preparatory 
schools report increase<I attendance. The 
people arc beginning to awake to ihc im- 
portance of educating their children. 
They are taxing our meager school equip- 
ment to its utmost, and soon they will 
demand more and better equipment, and 
will be willing to pay for it. 

"llie grealc&t increase in attendance 
seems to be in tlic agricultural and me- 
chanicU colleges and other schools Uiat 
offer some form of industrial or technical 
training. Our young men and women 
want t* learn to do something. We arc 
becoming aware of the abundance of our 
natural resources and of the unequalled 
opportunities offered to intelligent labor 
and well-directed industry. The two 
great movements of the tirst half of the 
twentieth century in the South are to he 
industrial and e<lucational. These move- 
ments have already begun, and men now 
in active life will see them reach gigantic 
proportions." 



When we see how universally Nature 
is dominated by rtiythm, and when we 
learn from FroebeJ and other educators 
the importance of rhythm in the child's 
development, we may well resolve (hat 
plenty of riiytlimic impression and ex- 
pression shall be provided in the kinder- 
garten. If rhythm is to exert its ftill 
influence later, sensitiveness to rhythm 
must be cultivated early; a goodly 
ainouiil of bodily expression must he 
permitted to every rhythmic impression 
which the child feels. Several kinder- 
gartens observed during a visit in Eng- 
land showed striking examples of the 
encouragement given to children to yield 
themselves to all the rhythmic impulses 
that came to them. Here in .\merica. 
the practice is growing of introducing 
specific exercises for rhythm.— clapping, 
skipping, etc.. — fcnt spontaneous rhyth- 
mic expression i.s less commonly cncmfr- 
aged. 

Tn one of the London kindergartens. 



the children (standing at the time) were 
learning a new song. As they caugiit 
the rhythm of the poem, ibey began, one 
and another, antl another, to sway in 
time to it; and this spread to the whole 
class, kindergarten and all. Nothing 
was said about rhythm, although it was 
so plainly enjoyed and so freely ex- 
pressed. Noticing all this, the American 
obscr\-crs could not Iidp n-ondering 
whether the American kuidergartner. 
with the laudable intention of securing 
poise and repose, did not check her chit- 
drCTi loo much, and especially too early, 
in expressing the rliythm whidi tliey felt 
in poem, song, or instnimental music. 
Poise and repose will come all the more 
surely lo children who in their early 
years have had sufficient ciiIti\'ation and 
gratification of the desire to express 
rhythm. The people who annoy us at 
concerts hy marking the rhythm of the 
music with nodding of the head, or 
with tapping of feet or fingers, have 
perhaps not outgrown the stage where 
rhythmic impulse demands a response in 
physical movement. In our very con- 
demnation of such habits as "childish," 
"uncultivated." we relegate them to the 
stage where they properly belong. Train- 
ing in quietness, in control, in inhibi- 
tion, is necessary also, in its time: but 
its time is chiefly later. — Kindergarten 
Rezficiv. 



Tlie first edition of Hall Calne's "The 
Eternal City," w-is wonderful, consisting 
of two-hundred thousand copies. It is 
said that this is larger by one hundred 
thousand than the first edition of any 
other novel. The Knglish edition con- 
tained one hundred thousand copies and 
the binding required twentv-two miles 
of cloth, and "the books if laid on top 
of one another wnuld make a column 
three and one-lialf miles high." 



Mr. Jacob .'\. Riis. in an article pub- 
lished in The Sunday School Timet, 
says: 

"Theodore Roosevelt loves children, as 
William McKinley did. UTien he was 
a police commissioner, we would some- 
times go together to the Italian school 
of the Children's Aid Society, or some 
kindred place, and I loved of all things 




le ones. They 
did, too. i fancy he left behind htm 
on every ouc of ihose trips a streak of 
little patriots to wtioiDj as they grow up, 
tbe memory of their hour with 'Teddy' 
will be a whole manual of good citi- 
zeiuhip. I know one little girl out on 
Long Island who is to-day hugging the 
thought of the handshake he gave her 
as the most precious of her memories. 
And so do I, for I saw him spy her, — 
fMK>r. pale little thing, in her threadbare 
jacket, — way back in the crowd of school 
children lliat swaniied about his train, 
and I saw him dash into the surging 
tide like a strong swimmer striking from 
the shore, make a way through the shout- 
ing mob of youngsters dear to where 
she was on the outskirts looking on hope- 
lessly, catch and shake her hand as if 
his very heart were in his, and then 
catch the moving train on tlic run, while 
she looked after it, her face one big, 
happy smile. That was Roosevelt, everj' 
inch of him." 
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The University of Illinois has insti- 
tuted a valuable course of lectures on 
"High School Organization and Admin- 
istration." The scr\'iccs of the following 
gentlemen have been secured : Hon. Al- 
fred Bayliss. State Superintendent : Prof. 
A. T. Xiffhiingale and Supt. E. G. 
Cooley, of Chicago ; O. T. Bright. Super- 
intendent of the Cook County Schools; 
Supt. J. I. Wilkinson, of Mattoon ; Supt. 
J. E. Collins, of Spring^ieId; Supt. J. K. 
Stahteton, of Blnominglon : Principal J. 
E. Armstrong, of Chicago: Principal H. 
E. Bollwood. of Evanston, and Principal 
J. Stanley Brown, of Jolict. These 
teachers have had a wide experience with 
the school system of Illinois, and their 
lectures will prove ver>' instructive. 



Reviewers dn not seem to aerce as to 
the qualities of "The Eternal Ot\." Dr. 
I Robertson Nicoll says of it that "the 

^K treatment thronehotit, anowinff for the 
^H subject, is markrd hv ".intnilar delicacy 
^H and reserve." Mr. Clement Shorter, on 
^f the other hand, sa)-*: 
^M "The vulcarity of stvle seems to me 

^H to obtain with two-thirds of our popular 
^H novelists, and in The Eternal City' we 



find such choice flowers or language 
the following: 

" 'David Rossi swallowed his saliva.' 
"'She took up the child's garments 
and sitielt ihein one by one.' 

"Of course, there is no argument about 
phrases of this order, although they 
abound throughout the book. People 
either like this kind of tiling and pro- 
nounce Mr. Caine a prophet, or they do 
not like it and bluntly pronounce it vul- 
gar. Of course, it is not possible to con- 
demn 'The Eternal City' wholly on this 
account. As I have said, to be popular 
you must be vulgar, and Mr. Caine is de- 
termined to be popular — and succeeds." 
—The Critic. 



In view of the fact that President 
G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, is 
one of tlie most popular lecturers among 
women's clubs and greatly in demand by 
the educational committees especially, it 
is particularly interesting to note that 
whde he encourages higher education, 
he also advise.": that women be educated 
for the home, and his judgment is: 

"Women's colleges have done little or 
notliing for the proper education of wo- 
men. While I sympathize with the claims 
of women and yield to no one in ad- 
miration of their work in the coIIcrcs. 
it looks as if the eollepes were training 
for independence, self-support and celib- 
acy, motherhood to take care of itself." 

Professor Hall further states, says the 
Boston Sunday Herald, that he would 
have the women's colleges made up of 
cottage homes, with pets and gardening 
and outdoor exercise. In the curriculum 
.•-hould be religion, rudimentary matbe- 
niattcs and physics, a little ht<;lory and a 
good deal of botany. — The World Re- 
vieiv. 



"Eads" was the theme under discus- 
sion' at a recent meeting of the Hull 
House Woman's Club, of Chicago. The 
particular subjects considered, under 
ibis head, were drawinc. musir, manual 
training, cooking and the modem lan- 
eiiagcs. The value of these so-called 
"fads" in the curricidum of the grade 
school* was thoroughly debated by the 
ladies. The consensus of opinion indi- 
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cated by a ballot, was strongly in favor 
of their continuance as a part of the 
school work. The majority seemed to be 
in harmony with the expressed opinion 
of one member, who said: "The gen- 
eral broadening of interest and study 
in the public schools is very valuable. Its 
value lies in the fact that it makes the 
schoolroom a place of enjoyment for the 
children and increases their interest in 
their work, which is a great step in the 
educational path." 



Miss Elizabeth Harrises delivered the 
opening lecture of this school year at the 
Chicago Kindergarten College. Her 
subject was, "Misunderstood Children." 
The lecture was replete with interesting 
statements and good advice. She said : 

"Mothers are just awakening to the 
fact that the emotions of children may be 
developed into will and thought and 
strength. 

"Stupid children have been found to 
have defective hearing and eyesight. We 
know now that many misunderstood 
children, said to be dull of comprehen- 
sion, accused of wilfulness, disobedience 
and obstinacy, were children whose phy- 
sical organs were not in the right con- 
dition. 

"The teacher usually knows more of 
the physical condition of the child than 
the mother, and should be looked to for 
advice." 



Dr. Ira Remsen, professor of chemistry 
at the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been elected president of the university 
to succeed Dr, Daniel C. Oilman, whose 
resignation takes efTect in October. 



The authorities of the University of 
Oxford have passed and forwarded it to 
President Roosevelt an address eulogiz- 



ing the late President William McKin- 
ley and expressing sympathy with the 
American people. This address con- 
cludes with the following parag^ph : 

"We, the chancellor, masters and 
scholars of the University of Oxford, feel 
that you, sir, have succeeded to a grave 
and almost overwhelming responsibility, 
but we also realize your high, independ- 
ent character, earnestness of purpose and 
determination to continue unbrokenly the 
policy of your predecessor, an assurance 
which cannot but give confidence to all 
who watch with deep interest the ad- 
vance of the American nation." 



The registration of students at all of 
our more prominent universities and col- 
leges shows a- decided increase over that 
of a year ago. On account of its age and 
influence that of Yale University is of 
interest. The lowest estimate places the 
number of students in all the departments 
at not less than 2,800 or a gain of over 
200. The faculty has also been increased 
from 265 to 295 members. 



It is the aim of Mrs. Stanford and the 
faculty of the Leiand Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, to increase the courses and equip- 
ment of that institution to such an extent 
that it will be possible for its graduates 
to carry out research work, in all the 
branches of investigation, thus rendering 
it unnecessary for them to visit eastern 
and European institutions for this pur- 
pose. 



At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Princeton University, ex- 
President Grover Cleveland was elected 
a life member of the board to fil! a va- 
cancy caused by the death of the Rev. 
George T. Parves. 
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EDUCATION/ 



BY DR. G STANLEY HALt, 
Preaideat Cl«rk Unircraitjr, Worceatert 



' subject, "The Love and Study of 
W," is both very old and very worn, 
re has always been studied and 
work has always been approved. 

and hackneyed as the theme is, 
ver, you will all admit that sttidy is 
f the moat eniiobiinK- occupations of 
that love is the highest semiment, 
hat nature in its broadest sense is 
Lrgest theme in the world; so that 
E outset it must be evident that in 
jiited lime at my disposal I can only 

my \-ast theme at a lew points, and 
in only the most general terms. 

begin with, I wish to urge that 
le. an, literature, religion and hu- 
lisiory and society are the five great 
Is, not Only of education, but of 
D interests. Nearly alt of the courses 
idy in the world have been framed 
I material in these departments, and 

one of them roots in the love and 

of nature. 

Is may not seem obvious uriihout a 
reflection. Let us therefore glance 
e history of each of these depart- 
I — first, of science. 
Astronomy, for instance, which 
l&ted with Eudoxus and Hippar- 
and was developed by Copernicus, 
to and Kepler is a creation of one 
t subtimest of all human interests. 
in the heavens above us. From 
> Brahe. isolating himself on his 
r island for years to devote himself 

exclusively to the stars, down to 
ssor Pickering, in his all-night 

in photographing the entire skv on 
t co-operative plan : Professor Hol- 
U the summit of Mount Hamilton; 
Lowell, on Chimborazo, trying to 

the vexed problems of canals in 
S the late Dr. Gould, in his long 
, of voluntary exile from home in 
I America; Professor Todd, on his 
t expeditions. — all arc animated by 
peat love, and the whole science 
fronomy was created by its saints. 

Ed hermits, smitten by the 
• Fran * iMUira delivered twrorv the 



great pasMon to push knowledge to its 
remotest bounds, that mankind might 
know something concerning infinite space 
and its stellar population. 

Physics and chemistry, to those who 
know their histor}- from Roger and Sir 
Francis Bacon through the period of al- 
chemy and the black arts; botany, which 
has tempted men into inhospitable lands, 
sometimes dangerous, and generally in- 
volving more or less hardship; biology, 
consecrated by the service of all sorts and 
conditions of devotees, from Linnxus, 
Lamarck. Cuvier. St. Hitaire and Audu- 
bon, down to Darwin, Hagen, and all the 
Oiallcngcr and other expeditions; geog- 
raphy, from Marco Polo to Stanley and 
Nanscd ; geologv', from Pliny down ; 
anatomy, from Hallcr and the great 
aaatomijts of the seventeenth ccntur)*, — 
all these are the creations of men who 
have abjured an easy life, and have more 
or less sacrificed the dilettante's love of 
general knowledge and become specialists 
with an enthusiasm not all unlike that of 
Simon Styliles or the Trappisls. and 
who really deserve all the honor which 
Comle sought to bestow upon them by 
renaming every day throughout the year 
from such creators of .<icicnce, as the 
Catholic calendar liad made each day 
sacred to the name of some saint selected 
from the many thousands whose lives 
constitute that great arsenal of virtue, to 
tlw further elaboration of which one 
Catholic sect, the IBolIandists, devotes 
all its work. 

If. Just so nature has in all ages been 
the muse that has inspired every artist 
in every line of art. Ijindscapes from 
Claude Lorrain and Turner down can be 
painted in a way to bring out the whole 
meaning only by those who sec with the 
heart. Architecture, which originated in 
the forest, from trees and the acanthus; 
sculpture, which still takes its canons 
from Greek art, which was closest to 
nature; poetry, which originated in de- 
scription and narrative music ; music, 

SiBi« BouO «( AjtTtonlttire oT Hamtobuaetu. 
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which dcv<r6p«l trorti the songs o! t«r< 
the noises of the waves and winds and 
other sounds of nature, — all suggest, 
boti) by tlieir origin and by their genera] 
directive principles, that the best art is 
that whicn comes closest to naliire. and 
the best artist is he who remains most 
natural. No one waxes niorc eloquent 
than Kuskin in placini; at the head of 
all creative geniuses those who feel the 
stars, sky, storms, nioDntains. flowers, an- 
imals, seasotLS, sunrises and all the v:tr)'- 
ing phenomena of night, day, climate, 
etc. Professor Vaclion, who has just 
finished the most comprehensive report, 
in several iiuano volumes, of the condi- 
tion of art in the various countries in Eu- 
rope, and the unknown author of one of 
the most |K)pul3r books of recent years, 
"Rembrandt ais Erzieher." agree in two 
conclusions : first, that the best artists 
are those who conser\'c most completely 
into maturity and old age the sentiments 
and ideas o( youth at its prime; and, sec- 
ondly, that most of those who approach 
the top of the ladder of fame in all lines 
of art arc those who have been iny)ire<l 
by the environment in which the most 
susceptible years of youth were passed, 
and whq have succeeded in expressing 
most completely its natural responses to 
the experiences thus suggested. 

III. The same law holds in literature, 
provided we consider only those lands 
m which it has had an indigenous origin. 
The contents and substance of the old 
Aryan literature, as Max ^fuller has 
spent his life in showing, are largely 
faded metaphors, describing dawn, 
clouds, storm, lightning, personified, and 
their common phenomena male into alle- 
gories of human life. Hercules and Wil- 
liam Tell were, as the world knows, sim- 
ply solar heroes, as the etymology of 
their names and their achievements show 
Diana is the moon. .Ahayhu the storm. 
Vulcan is fire. Jove the sky, etc. The 
same is true in early Teutonic literature. 
Brunhilde, Thor. Hagen, are also nature 
deities, Early French literature shows 
us primitive animal tales, like Reynard 
the fox. said lo have had no less than a 
Ihousaml forms and editions, and to have 
iKcn wrought over in symbolic form and 
made into material of warefare in long 
controversies between Catholics and 
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cycle of similar origin and purport. 
maU are said to reflect human life. Take 
any collection oi totems, stories or com- 
parative study of cosmology, and we find 
the same rule, .\mong the earliest prod- 
ucts of the Greek mind are the Orphic 
hynuis, sonic of Uic best of which we 
find addressed to night, heaven, ether, 
echo, earth, sun, stars, clouds, nature, 
Pan. etc. Read histories of natiocial lit- 
erature, or of special deparlmenls of 
them, like Vcitsch, Biesc, Reynolds, 
Fischer on the influence of the sea on 
poetry, and the further hack wc go, the 
more evident and all-dominatiug is the 
influence of nature. 

IV. Religion. Max Mullcr estimates 
that, of three thousand Aryan deities, 
nearly, if not every one, were originally 
nature gods; and I venture the assertion 
that hardly any common or prominent 
object or department of nature has not 
somewhere i»y some people or person 
been made an object of supreme worship. 
Thc Persians and Babylonians wcfe star 
worshipers, and their only priests were 
astrologisls. The sun and moon were 
highest deities for Socrates, and count- 
less temples have been dedicated to 
their worship. Even Johanna Ambro- 
sius, that amazing German peasant-poet 
genius, prays in one of her poems that 
when she dies she may sjiend eternity in 
the moon. Parsees worshiped fire, which 
Heraclites made the supreme principle, 
of which religion the Zend Avcsta is the 
Hiblc. The East Indians held clouds, 
storms, weather and lightning to be di- 
vine. Many savages worship water, 
which Thalci thought the best of all rev- 
elations of deity. Not only savages, but 
half -civilized peo])lc, have been felisi 
worshipers, and lx)w down in religious 
awe before stone and other inanimate t)b- 
jrcts used as charms and amulets, as Mr- 
Coiidar has shown in his fascinating book 
entitled "1 tctli and Moah." Flower aflJ 
plant oracles in popular superstition art 
remnants of a wide rcUpous cult, which 
associated plants and planets for Mh 
medical ami sacred uses by the doctrine 
of signatures. The Druids, as tlie name 
indicates, were tree worshi;KTs, and far 
them as for no others the groves vClt 
God's first temples. Nearly all the prinsi- 
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fc population of America were tolcm 
orsiiipers, and held thai beasts and 
birils and bca$ls were inoirilatioiis of 
grcal htrut-s of ilit [wsl, whose souls had 
entered their bodies by traiisntigralion. 
Serpent worship, as Mr. Ferguson has 
well proven, at one time spread nearly 
all o\cr the world. Confucius and the 
Chinese and many polytlieisis worship 
human ancestors or great men. perhaps 
apotheosized into demigods. Pantheism, 
tiie more or less conscious religion of 
many of the most cullivaleJ minds today. 
is the deification of nature; and we arc 
often told that the unity of mind and 
ith wc call monotheism, the achieve- 
t of which was one of the greatest 
bors of the human soul, eould never 
have been wToiiKht out but for the in- 
fluence of the all -encompassing blue 
void of heaven, perhaps pierced by some 
Sinai or other sacred mountain. Hymn 
books of many faiths have been studied 
that show us how dominant natural ob- 
jects and phenomena have Iwrcn in shap- 
ing the religious consciousness of the 
worU, and how inconceivably different 
all would have hccJi but for tlic symbol- 
ism involved in the score or two of those 
It favorite. 
V. Man is the bright consummate 
ower of nature. In oiir Rrowth from 
childhood or from the carJicsl prenatal 
beginnini;. (;ach of us re|>eals in hi? own 
individual life ihe entire history of life 
since it bct;an upon this gtolre. You and 
I have practically been plants or proto- 
phylcs, protozoan, mctazoan and all the 
rest, recapitulating each stage. The 
htmian brain, through which all revela- 
ions have come, is the only mouthpiece 
{ the Divine in the world ; so that man, 
who. on the whole, stand.*, at the sum- 
mit of nature, has not only l>ecn (he 
chief subject of interest to himself, ac- 
ceding to the well-known dictum of 
Pope, that the highest study of manbintl 
is man. but philosophers have assured us 
that we rannot possibly think too highly 
of onrselvc^i. Human personality is 
nMorally. therefore, our organ of apper- 
^ving deity : and even yet it is re- 
garded in some localities as a little heter- 
•"'ox to even raise Ihe fjucstion whether 
*" not God may be something higher than 
^'■'sonality. even though we agree that 
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he can be nothing lower. This is the 
standpoint from which all the basis of 
anthropological studies arc made ; and, 
if the burden of the Bibles rolled out of 
the gr<--al lieart of nature, as Emerson 
lias tchi ns, far more has man emerged 
from the same source, and is himself the 
highest of all revelations. 

From these rongh and brief character- 
izations we may see that, in the larger 
sense of that mighty word, in nature 
about all human interests are iuvolved, 
and that the luve and study of it might 
almost be made the supreme duty and 
end of human existence. 

Let us now pass to a very different 
part of our theme, and show how, in its 
early stages, the development of child- 
hood passes through all these stages of 
love and interest. We have cullccteJ 
many hundreds of cases where children) 
gather stones, knots, bits of metal, pot- 
tery, wood, bone, shells, leather, rags anrf 
scores of otlicr inanimate things, endow 
them with a rudimentary kind of sen- 
sation, keep smooth, bright or pretty 
colored stones in cotton, try to keep them 
wann, carry them in their pocket or 
otherwise about their person, and even 
talk or invent experiences or myths about 
them, and are essentially fetish worship- 
ers in all that that term implies. We may 
have done thus more or less in our early 
years ; but memory rarely pre-serves 
traces of these experiences, which, in- 
deed, have to be scored away lu make 
room for higher and larger mental con- 
tent. This is going on often with our 
own children or those about us. un- 
noticed by even the fondest parents ; and 
is, indeed, concealed by most children in 
civilized lands, who arc early haunted by 
the dim presentiment of a future stand- 
point. Again, we have a large collection 
of spontaneous conversations with or in- 
^'Dcations of prayers to the sun. particu- 
larly to the moon, by American children, 
who illustrate the once widespread 
astrological consciousness. Many see 
the faces of just dead friends, jar- 
enls, God, the Virgin Marj-. Oirist, 
etc., in the moon. They often make 
it an external conscience, believing 
that it recedes farther into Ihe sky 
or grows either small or dim when 
they are bad, it is repelled, ashamed, hid 
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ing behind clouds for shame, or tearful 
of [heir own wrong-doings, or comes 
neawr, getting- larger, brighter if iliey 
are gooil, and in rare cases even speaking 
commeiidations of their acts. So, too, 
flowers have a language all their own. 
The rujc speaks of love, the vioitt of 
modesty, tlie lily of kingly beauty, the 
poppy of sleep, the ladies' slipper, honey- 
suckle, dewdrop, harebell, tulip, mari- 
gold, dandelion, hollyhock, jessamine, 
hyacinth, clover, buttercup, daisy, — all 
suggest at least, if wc turn to their ety- 
mologies, how warm and close about the 
human heart flowers have always lain. 
Tliey have moral qualities, and illustrate 
psydiological characteristics, brighten 
the eanh and therefore the heart of man. 
TlJtir fragrance siiggestit incense, the 
miracle of their relations fa birds and 
insects, and their perfumes are the cre- 
ators of special sentiments, and the best 
of all language of some and reflection.^ 
of otiiers. TTie seer who plucked the 
fiower from the crannied wall realized 
that, could he but know what it was, 
root and all. leaf and all, he would know 
tvhat God and man were. While the 
human clovHinppcr is he for whom, as for 
t*eter Bell, the cowslip by the river's 
brim, a yellow cowslip is to him, and it 
is nothing more. The great kindergarten 
apMtle lay one day. he knew not how 
long, gazing into the calyx of a yellow 
flower with black spots, and arose from 
liis hypnotism hy it a new man. Flower 
lore reflects alt this childish stape. and 
teaches us liow to begin instruction in 
tfiis field, ralhcr than, as is often done, 
to dull the apprehension and spontaneous 
childish interest by the technical methods 
and names o£ adult botany. For the 
child the trees literally talk, as their 
leaves murmur in the wind. They hear 
and repeat ihe words by which they call 
the birds to alight on them, eat their 
fruit, build their nests in them, sing, 
scold, invite them to climb to their 
branches, etc. It is painfully crud to 
trim trees or shnibs, and often punish- 
ment to flowers to pluck them, and mur- 
der to pull them up. All this animism 
is a placenta by which nascent interest 
in nature is nourished and stimulated to 
yrow toward maturity. While great care 
to /uniish abundant jiabulum in this di- 



rection should be taken, interference Is 
mutilation of the budding soui 

So, too, with aoinuib. The child's 
soul »eea no chasm between pets and 
other human beings. The dog, cat, Itorse, 
and oflcn all the rest of the animals 
within its ken, pcrcci^-e, feel and think 
as the child does; arc responsive to all 
its intentions and endeavors, and speak a 
language essentially different, but some- 
times with plenty of human words in it; 
have souls tliat go to the animal if not to 
the human heaven ; arc perhaps even 
more companionable than parents or 
playmates : love, hate. fear, feel revenge, 
are good or naughty, ^uick or stupid to 
learn or understand, tired like the doll 
when the child is tired, eat, sleep atid 
walk like and sometimes with their lit- 
tle human owners or companions, love 
to be dressed, to be carried, (o ride, to 
Iiave their toilets carefully made, to be 
decorated with ornaments, etc. Indeed, 
wc might almost define the animal world 
as consisting of human quahlies broken 
up and widely scattered throughout na- 
ture, and having their highest utility in 
teaching the child psychology by a true 
pedagnjjical mcihod. Tl»e pig. to a child 
who knows its habits and what piggish- 
ncss means, is a symbol of impetuous 
greed and gross selfishness not only in 
eating, but also in other matters of filth 
and untidiness, which gives the child 
with this familiarity a better conception 
and a iruer reaction to all that these 
qualities mean in the ttx>fld of man. To 
say. of a woman. She is a butterfly or a 
peacock, describes traits which it would 
take a whole chapter to explain to one 
who was not familiar with these forms 
of animal life. In the same way. the 
goose, the fox. the eel. the Hon. hnlU 
and bears, the eagle, the dove, the jay. 
the cuckoo, the hawk, ihe pelican, the 
crow, the serpent, the gazelle, the cor- 
moranl, the badger, wolf, tiger, elephant, 
alligator, fish, chrysalis and its metamor- 
phoses, the bee, ant wasp, tlie sloth, in- 
sect, the ape, hibernation, migration, 
nest-building and scores of others are 
psvchological categories or qualities em- 
bodied and exaggerated so that we see 
them writ large and taught object-ks 
son-wise, to those who live at a stage 
when character is being motdded and in- 
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fltieiiced pro or con in each of these di- 
rections. 

We mi^ii add a long list of more or 
less mytliic aninuls or p(^lar miscon- 
ceptions of animal traits. The leviathan, 
the phccnix, the albatross, tlic tadpole, the 
'rog. tlic centaur, the children's fancy in 

resting impossible new animals, is al- 
most as fecund as nature hcr.scif. There- 
fore we plead for nieiugerics, for col- 
lections of animals in every public park, 
pets, a familiarity with stable, school 
museums of stuffed specimens, the flora 
and fauna of the neighborhood in ever^' 
scbool-house, to say nothing of instruc- 
tion in ever)' school concerning insects, 
birds, and animals which arc noxious, 
and tliosc which are helpful to vegetation, 
fruit and agriculture generally. The 
story of the gj'psy moth ; the phylloxera ; 
tlte caterpillar ; the tobacco worm ; the 
lifc-bistory and habits of other parasites 
in the bark or on the leaf, in seed or pulp, 
the marvelous habits of the botfty; the 
angle norm, through whose body all our 
vegetable mould has so often passed ; the 
common house By with its interesting and 
less ephemeral story tlian we would have 
thought ; the grub ; the wire worm ; moth 
and bat ; the food fishes : weeds ; sor- 
^tun; ginseng: grasses: potato beetle; 
hemp : pcfflch-trcc borer ; the apple aphis ; 
the tent makers; and many other fasci* 

lating living creatures which have been 
so carefully studied of late in our agricul- 
tural colleges. — have a moral as well as 
a scientific interest to childhood, and 
make a kind of knowledge which has 
an educational to say nothing of an 
economic value, and which must be 
ranked as one of the very highest. 
Again, gcoing)- is one of the greatest 

ritimphs of the human mind. It gives in 
outline, although with many paps, the 
devclo|«nenl -hi story of the world in 
which wc live; and its educational value, 
not only from the importance of its body 

1 facts, but as logical discipline, is pcr- 
ps second to no science. But mincr- 

ofcv, with its technical nomenclature and 
detailed study of the ft mis of crjstals, 
and especially petrography, white perhaps 
the lM.-st method of logical approach, is 
the worst neilagogically. Rather the se- 
lected topics from the life of primitive 
and perhaps cave-dwelling man; the ex- 



tinct animals and plants ; the landscape in 
the period of coral formation ; emergence 
and subsidence; reversing the order of 
time and always beginning with subjects 
of human interest and irradiating to the 
vegetable and then the inanimate world, 
and back towards pnmc^'al ncbulx, with 
paleontoJogj' alwa^-s prccc^ling lilhology, 
— would be the order oi psychic evolu- 
tion. 

Gei^raphy is the great obstacle of to- 
day in the way of placing Hie study of 
nature on a sound pcdagt^ic basis. It 
is an amorphous relic of prc-.>icientific 
days in education, the text-book maker's 
pet and the true pcdagog's abomination. 
If wc could reduce it to a fourth or a 
tenth of its present time and dintensions, 
and substitute the nidimenls of the lead- 
ing sciences of which it is a kind of hash, 
resembling life only as an unlinked sau- 
sage resembles an organic and livinr 
snake, the cfficiencj of our entire school 
system would be greatly eidianced. Such 
a change can of course come only stow 
ly; strongholds of prejudice rarely capit- 
ulate at once, but are gtadually worn 
away by the fresh currents of thought 
and knowledge that arc now act)uiring 
more and more momentum. Compare 
the scope of a full-blown nwxlern geog- 
raphy, witti all its canvas of maps, its 
photographs of cereals, mines, cars, tables 
of population, animals, geological scenes, 
liarbaric costumes, fishing and hunting, 
fine public buildings, ships, huts, savage 
wagons, scalpTurcd heads, savage cus- 
toms, happy families of beasts, bin's and 
insects, exlracls from census map!-, and 
with chips from, as I estimate it. about 
seven to ten different sciences, with tt>e 
mo<lest field of work laid down by the 
professors of gccq^raphy m the few for- 
eign universities that enjoy that admir- 
able luxury or the field which the Royal 
Geographical Society proposes lo itself, 
and wc shall realize what a ftmcoid. non- 
descript and amorphous parasite threat- 
ens the health and well-being of our 
school system. 

As Turkey is sometimes called the sick 
man of Europe, so geography is the sick 
subject of our curriculum, and ncc<ls do 
loring. Turkey is a hit of Asia and / 
rica which erupted into another cot 
nent. It represents a faitV\ cnvct 
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strong as to threaten to overrun the 
West, but is now the reduced relic of 
medievalism. Just so geography in its 
old form, cosniolog>-, included almost the 
entire field now occupied hy the sciences 
that deal with nature. Its frequent defi- 
nition — a description of the earth — in- 
cluding, of course, the air above and the 
mines beneath, and not limited to a math- 
ematical surface, includes almost every- 
thing that can ever be of interest to man. 
The special sciences have split o(T from 
it somewhat, as the different humanistic 
branches have gradually split oS from 
philosophy or geology yet earlier. 
Again, our tcxt-liooks in geography in 
reecRi decades, as an inspection shows, 
arc mostly written l)y tncn who would 
not be rccc^izcd as members of any geo- 
graphical society, and many of whom lack 
a collegiate education. The same is 
true of a number of those who are most 
prominent representatives or advocates of 
its methods. So the doctors of our sick 
men are not recognized by the general 
school. In his comprehensive memoir 
upon the subject, Mr. Scott Keltic, among 
two hundred and twciity-iune text-books 
in geography, mentions only three Amer- 
ican ones. Geography, while it lias had 
able representatives in special depart- 
ments of it in this countr>-, is the favorite 
tumbling ground for the half-educated or 
uncducateJ, and has never felt those stim- 
ulating influences lliai are always work- 
ing from the university departments, 
downward ; but has been left almost en- 
tirely to be shaptHl by the schoolmaster 
and the publisher It has nearly all the 
defects of popularized science, without 
tile saving merits of the latter — of hav- 
ing been made by experts. 

I would by no means advocate the en- 
tire abolition of geography from the 
school courses, but 1 would not only 
greatly reduce the text-books and time. 
but put the work much later, and leach 
most of the matter now included in it 
in the high school, in proper scienti6c 
cotineclion — part of it with history, jiart 
wifh astronomy, part with gcologj-, part 
with natural historj', etc, — the elements 
of all of these to be thus made room for 
at the exi»cnsc of their common enemy. 

2/1 some sections of our countr>' it 
would almost seem ttiat nature work i» 



declining relatively to its former promi- 
nence, and is certainly far less central 
tlian it sliould be. City Ufe is unfavor- 
able to fresh contact with nature at very 
many points, and adccjuatc; illustrative 
material is hard to get; so that teachers 
.sometimes give up in despair, beeauae 
these branches cannot be represented ac- 
cordnig to modem object methods. 
Moreover, city children are. as abundant 
records show, amazingly ignorant o( the 
commonest pheiiomaia of nature On 
the other hand, there has been recent 
progress which we must all hail with 
great joy. Religion and science are each 
giving abundant signs that the long war- 
fare between tliem is drawing to a dose. 
This means an immense economy of en- 
ergy, hitherto wasted in conflict l)ctwecn 
two great human interests, neither of 
which can satisfactorily flourish without 
the other. Many do not realize how far 
we have advancc<l since the days of Hux- 
ley's greatest bitterness, Tyndall's pra>'er 
gage, and the gross materialism of 
Buedmer and Moleschotl. Faith and 
science cannot be opposed. The great 
Heart of the universe does not do one 
thing in his works and say another in his 
word. The attitude of young sden' 
student! toward religion is growing 
and more favorable. Gcrg)Tnen are 
interested in science, and the pica that it 
must be an element in all theological 
training and also in the Sunday-school 
is now being heard. We also hear fewer 
denunciations of "science falsely so 
called" in the pulpit, and the same stu- 
dent now often believes in and is inter- 
ested in Genesis and in gcologj*. 

Wc read of the venerable Bada gaxing 
through his rude astronomic tube, and 
pausing to write a Magnificat or a (jloria 
in Excelsis; of St. Francis D'Assisi ad- 
dressing stars, flowers and worms as his 
brothers and sisters; wc see the order 
and perfect structure of the lowest and 
most repulsive thing.i. and realize tliat 
nature is a veil: as the term indicates, 
that it is pregnant with llw about-to-be: 
and when we realize how all things seeni 
to cr)' out for a higher explanation, and 
strain our eyes to see through the azure, 
our heart sings the ancient and only song 
of Horus, "Hush, all hush." There w 
no matter that is dead or ineru What 
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seems so is an accident, pcrliaps merely 
of temperature, or uc know not what. 
This world is dynamic, and made of pure 
force, and that is spiritual. Of her most 
repttlsivc aspects wc might use the lan- 
guage which that quaint and recent Kng- 
lijh genius poet applied to hLs mistress, 
who was homely, but with even.- charm 
of character and spirit, when lie cries, "I 
cannot see ihy countenance, love, for Ihy 
souL" 

Tliere surely is a renaissance, a revi%-al 
of tlie love of nature abroad in the world 
to-day. The book stores show it in num- 
berless new books, with large sales, on 
ferns, mushrooms, birds and stars, wliich 
the people buy and read. Magazines, 
lecture course*, the vast IkxIv of new 
popular science extension work show the 
same thing ; although tliere are many 
mucker or Philistine souls whose hearts 
are still hardened against the knocking 
of the still, small, pleading voice of this 
holy spirit. 

And now I ask, do you each really 
love nature in this day when her holy 
spirit is so abundantly poured out on us. 
or are you still aliens and exiles from 
her great repose? If so, come, taste and 
see that she is of all things the purest. 
noblest, greatest and truest. She can 
console, inspire and reveal. She is the 
great all-mother from whose Iwisom we 
sprung, and to which at least all that is 
mortal of us will return. In afHiction, 



in calamity, when conscious purpose and 
endeavor fail, wc can sink back into her 
everlasting arms; and when creeds and 
pliiloaopliies weaken or fade, wc know 
that if our lark sink it is to a larger 
sea. Science now Iclls us that there is 
no void, but lliat infinite space is full of 
ethereal energy. We know that wher- 
ever on this earth life is possible, it ex- 
ists ; and that some great power behind 
and under all causes every species to mul- 
tiply, sometimes with amazing rapidity, 
so that, were this fecund energy un- 
checked by selective and other inHuences, 
3 single species would literally fill the 
world. Science has taught us, too, that 
there is no chaos, but cvcrj-wherc there is 
law ; and the slow evolution of sex and 
parenthood shows us tliat at the bottom 
and top of all is love. The highest and 
latest product of all is man, and the su- 
preme function of all that we call the 
environment throughout this complex 
ift:m:azine of forces and influences is the 
intuition of the soul, as if everything ex- 
isted to bring these to their fullest matur- 
ity. Thus childhood and youth at their 
liest and in their full glor>- are the con- 
summate flowers of nature, and more 
worthy than anything else on earth of 
love, reverence and <tevoted service. 
Unity with nature is the glory of child- 
hood, and unity with nature and with 
childhood is the glory of fatherhood and 
motherhocMl. 



THE RELIGION OF A COLLEGE STUDENT. 



BY TROF. FRANCIS a PEABODY. 



A grot many people itnngine that tlie 
years from scvcniccii to twa»ty-two are 
not likely to be years of natural piety. 
The world, it is urged, is just making its 
appeal to tlic flcsli and to the miad with 
overmastering power, while the experi- 
ence of life has not yet created for itself 
a stable religion. Fifteen years ago it 
was determined in Harvard University 
that religion should be no longer regard- 
ed as a part of acadcnuc discipline, but 
should be offered to youth as a privilege 
and opporttmity. It was then argued by 
at least one learned person that the sys- 
tem was sure to (ail, because by the verj* 
conditions of their growth young men 
were unsusceptible to religion. They 
had outgrown, he urged, the religion of 
their childhood, and had not yet grown 
into the religion of their maturity ; so that 
a plan which rested on faith in the inher- 
ent religiousness of young men was 
doomed to disap[>ointnirnt. [f, however, 
the voluntary system of religion applied 
to univcrsit)' life has proved anything in 
these fifteen years, it has proved the es- 
sentially religious nature of the normal, 
educated young man of America, To 
offer religion nut as an obligniion of col- 
lie life, but as its supreme privilege, 
was an act of faith in young men. It as- 
sumed that when religion was honestly 
and intelligently presented to the mind of 
yooth it would receive a reverent and re- 
sponsive recognition. 

The issue of this undertaking has seri- 
ous lessons for the Christian church. It 
disposes altogether of the meager expect- 



ation with which the life of youth is fre- 
quently regarded. I have heard a 
preacher, addressing a college audience, 
announce that just as diildhood was so 
a&ailed by infantile diseases and mishaps 
that it was surprising to sec. any child 
grow up, so youth was assailed by so 
many sins that it was surprising to see 
any young man grow up unstained. 
There is no rational basis for this enervat- 
ing skepticism. The fact is that it is 
natural for a young man to be good, just 
as it is natural for a child to grow up. A 
much wiser word was spoken by one of 
my colleagues, who, having been asked 
to address an audience on the temptations 
of the college life, said that he should 
devote himself chieHy to its temptations 
to excellence. A college boy. that is to 
say, is not, as many suppose, a peculiarly 
misgtiidcd and essentially light-minded 
person. He is, on the contrary, set in 
conditions whid] tempt to excellence 
and is peculiarly responsive to every sin- 
cere appeal to his higher life. B^ind 
the ma.-fk of light-mi n<!c<iness or self- 
as-^iertion which he assumes, his interior 
life is wrestling with fundamental prob- 
lems, as Jacob wrestle<l with the angd 
and would not let it go until it blessed 
him. "Your j-oung men." said the 
prophet, with deep insight into the nature 
of yomh. "shall see visions." They arc 
our natural idealists. The shades of the 
prison-house of common life have not yet 
closed about their sense of the ronianlic. 
the heroic, the noble.— T/ii? forum. 



SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE. 



The recent announcement that the Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration of 
the University of Chicago has made ar- 
rangements for lectures on business top- 
ics by twenty-five men of great prom- 
/ne/ice in the business world calls attcn- 
/ion again to the efforts which the col- 



leges of the country are making to pro- 
vide ymmg men with a technical buu* 
ncss education, These collegiate sdiool* 
of commerce differ from the ordinary 
"business college" by reason of the broad 
scope of their instruction, while, on the 
other liand. they make a nearer approach 
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to training in actual business methods 
than is possible in the rv{-ular courses of- 
fered ill economic*. 

Tlui the University of Giicago is in- 
teresting itself in this question is a mat- 
ter upon which every resident of this city 

y congratulate himself. But it must 
lot l)c supposed that the University of 

licago is in this case blazing the way 
through an unexplored region. On the 
contrar>', it is following a trail which is 
by this time well marked out, although it 
has not yci dcvclcpcd into the avenue 
which it is possibly destined to become. 
It was in 1820 that a school of commerce 
was projeCTcci in }*aris. and today the 
great commercial colleges of Paris, Vien- 
na, and Berlin offer a remarkable variety 
of courses, together with a mast uncom- 
promising thoroughness of work. It is 
undoubtedly the work done in the tech- 
nical, industrial, and commercial schools 
that has, during the last sixty years, 
raised Germany, with all its poverty of 
resources, into one of the strongest na- 
tions of the modem business world. For 
that marvelous accomplishment the credit 
is due purely lo the scientific intellect. 
carefully disciplined and proceeding to 
its task with a wide comprehension of 
world conditions. England, on the con- 
trary, shows the result of the neglect of 
such studies, and is now obliged lo sur- 
render stronghold after stronghold as it 
retires before an attack which is sup- 
poncd by the scientific skill of Germany 
and the natural resources of the United 
States. 

But it is not only in Rurope that 
schools of commerce have been organ- 
ized. In this cmmtry the'saine tendency, 
though somcM'h.nt delayed, has become 
evident. M Dartmouth the .*\mos Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance; 
at Pennsylvania the foar years' course* 
in finance and economy (the Wharton 
Schonl). in commerce and industry, and 
in business practice and banking : at Har- 



vard the addition of courses that make 
the department of economics equivalent 
to a college of commerce; at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan the courses in com- 
merce and public administration ; at the 
University of Iowa the Iowa School of 
Political and Social Science; at Wis4X)*i- 
sin the regularly cstablisJicd scliool of 
commerce — all provide the kind of in- 
struction that wdl be given in the School 
of Conuncrcc of the University of Chi- 
cago. In all these institutions courses 
arc offered in such subjects as business 
organization, commercial and corporation 
law, investments, transportation, condi- 
tions of international trade, history and 
theory of money, commercial crises, ma- 
terials o( commerce, international pay- 
ments and flow of the precious metals, 
the labor question, and principles of ac- 
counting. A young man who lias de- 
voted himself for two or tliree years to 
such studies will enter upon his life du- 
ties with an understanding of the general 
nature of trade which will enable him to 
conduct his business on a broadly intelli- 
gent basis. As long as yotmg lawyers 
study the theory of law there seems to be 
no reasonwhy yoimg business men should 
not study the theory of business. The 
possibilities of commerce will appear 
much more plainly to 3 man who has had 
a training in the fundamental principles 
nf commerce than to one who is without 
it. And as the United States of the fu- 
ture will be forced to rely less and less 
every year, on the exuberance of its nat- 
ural resources, it will tuni to the disci- 
plined intelligence which will repair that 
deficiency and which, by the application 
of scientific principles, will susiaJn an 
enormous population in a countrj- which 
no longer pours forth its natural wealth 
in such streams as almost to overwhelm 
its exploiters. It is this development that 
such institutions as the University of 
Chicaeo College of Commerce will fos- 
ter and direct. — The Chicago Tribune. 



HOUSEHOLD OCCUPATIONS IN PRIMARY GRADES. 



KATHERI.NE B. CAMP, 
Dirsclor of Science, Uaiver»itj Laboralorj School. Univeraitj of Chicago. 



Some general principles o£ selection 
of subject-matter (including "methods" 
in this term) for primary grades must of 
course be agree<t upon before any discus- 
sion of the adaptability of any particular 
form of occupational school work for 
small children can proceed. In a number 
of cases a tendency has been shown lo 
use subject-matter that is more or less 
social and continuous with the youngest 
children in the kindergartens and so- 
called connecting classes. It seems 
strange thai FroclKl's great idea of the 
educative function of occupational plays 
used in the kiiiderKarten did not effect, 
following its natural development, a ra- 
tional change in the work of the pri- 
mary grades. Hut traditional psychology, 
with its reflection in the ideal of a body 
of facts and mastery of the symbols of 
communication as the (rue content of 
education, held its own against the newer 
thought. 

The basis for the present changes in 
subject-matter must befouiidin the newer 
psycholog)*. One of the best illustra- 
tions of the change in the attitude of mind 
due to tlie influence of the newer psycho- 
logists may be found by contrasting a 
course of study such as (hat issued by the 
public schools of Boston with examples 
from progressive school systems like 
those of San Francisco or of Stockton, 
Cal. Nothing could better set forth the 
rocky barrenness of the old curriculum as 
contrasted with a consen-ative combina- 
tion of ofd aims and new ideals. 

The differences in ideals governing the 
choice nf subject-matter are based upon 
three changes in psychological concep- 
tions of mind, which may be very briefly 
stated thus: first, the recognition that, as 
Dr. John Dewey says.' "mind is a social 
rather than an individual affair — that 
social needs and aims have been most 
potent in developing it;" second, the 
idea that intellect or knowledge has, in 
Mr. William James's words, "hul one 
essential function, the function of defin- 



ing the direction which our activity, im- 
mediate or remo[e, shall take;" and last 
"that the growth oi mind is prc^ressivc" 
— "that at different stages ihft mind has 
different interests and capacities.'" 

A general slalcmeni of this effect of 
psychology upon educational ideals may 
be found in the following formulation by 
Mr. ..\Ifred Lloyd: "Mot liistory, of 
whatever events, nor yet science, of what- 
ever branch, but the application to self, 
is %vhat makes for true culture, and u 
the present time the ideal in education 
seems to be to encourage such studies in 
any individual case as will insure applica- 
tion,"" 

The problem seems to be to make such 
selection of educational material or sub- 
ject-matter as shall keep ilie child's 
school life in vital connection with the 
social life about him and lead him to make 
application of his increasing knowledge 
in his own activities. 

The continuity of out-of -school life and 
school life is so evidently maintained in 
the choice of typical occupations that 
from this point of view ihcir value seems 
obvious. 

But something of exceptional value is 
also gained through the continuity ob- 
tained in occupations ever necessary and 
ever present in experience which by 
means of their social interest carr>- tlic 
cliild tlirouglfc more or less monotonous 
tabor, thus gaining at last the trtK iti- 
ccntive to work, the pleasure of the ac- 
complished task. 

The danger of appealing (o mere sen- 
sational and fugitive interests is so min- 
imized through tlic nature of the mater- 
ial, and the necessity of social organiza- 
tion in even the simplest forms is so ob- 
vious, that even the most unconscious 
teacher will blindly use some of these op- 
portunities, while lo a teacher in search 
of them the choice is only limited by tlw 
ever-present need of adjustment to the 
varying capacities of her pupils. That 
such material does appeal to children I 
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safely leave to the reader's experi- 
c. Quoiiiig- in support of the choice 
of such direct and immediate activities 
for children of the primar)' grades Mr. 
Dewey's description of tlie first part of 
this period: 

"The first stage ( found in the child of, 
say, from four to eight years of age) is 
characterized by directness o£ social and 
personal interests, and by directness and 
promptness of relationship between im- 
prcssiotis, ideas, and aciiviites. The de- 
tnand for a motor outlet is urgent and 
tediatc."' 
One of the strongest points for the use 
social occupations. |>articularly house- 
hold occupations, for school work is that 
they are still a part of every teacher's ex- 
perience, or. if not. can become io with 
hut little effort. The material needed is 
evcr>'whcrc available. The problem's 
ef difficulty, the larf.'e numtwr in a 
Si, has been met in other forms of 
active work by the group recitation sys- 
tem. Every successful primary teacher 
now w.orks to some extent with groups of 
ten to twelve children at a time. To use 
this same method with stx-ial occupations 
stKh as housekeeping shniild lie a natural 
Step. The anwunt done is of course sadly 
IcsscDcd. as in cverylliing else, by the 
necessary repetition of the same work in 
a class of from twenty-five lo thirty-five, 
while the rest are occupied with so-called 
scat-work, so tliat without most skilful 
planning much time is wa&led. But the 
gain to all the schtxil work in motive and 
mranint: will more than compensate for 
this loss. 

The question next arises: How shall 
these occupations be applied in primary 
work ? The answers arc as various in de- 
tail as the situations to t>e met. and in the 
end depend, as everything else in the 
curriculum does, upon individual initia- 
tive. 

tn the absence nf anv dcfuiitc limit to 
the term "primary grades" I have taken 
the first four grades, covering the ages 
front about six to ten or eleven years. As 
requested, I shall limit my illustrations 
lo occupations concerned directly with 
the preparation of food. The processes 
here concerned arc easily simptified for 
school use. and in the present empirical 
State of knowledge hardly afford much 



opportunity for use in the later stages of 
education. That a selection can be 
made from household occupations which 
will furnish social and organized material 
for school work in primary grades, I 
hope to show, and shall lay more stress 
on the social value of this work because 
Mr. Richards, in his preceding article. 
has sliown the general educational rela- 
tion of organized activities to mental 
growth, 

[n all formulations of the value of 
nature study for primary children one 
finds repeated the necessity of confining 
the "lessons" lo simple facts and rela- 
tions along with the aims "to cultivate 
the powers of clear thinking and careful 
observation, in order to grasp the simple 
relations involved." Can the ideal of 
"cultivating a scientific love of truth" be 
conceived as appealing to a small child? 
As a matter of fact, as Dr. John Coulter 
has observed, "I should be ttiankful if 
a child's natural powers of obMrvation 
were let alone to develop, as they do 
when not inhibited." Anyone having an 
ordinary acijuainlance with young chil- 
dren knows lliat they see much more than 
the ordinary, preoccupied, adult. The 
things a child sees are, of course, the 
things that are doing, an<l those nattual 
objects which suggest nse or action to 
him. His curiosity is naturally excited 
by unknown materials, hence he .wes 
what escapes others as familiar. The re- 
lations he grasps are not the intellectual 
abstraction-' of the scheming teacher, but 
the use primarily to himself or someone 
else, or later to the plant or animal itself. 

To satisfy this interest, and gradually 
to bring the chiki through the natural 
training involved in the first fruit of his 
observations into soc'm\ occupations, will 
not only prescr\T the original ability to 
see, but direct it into lines profitable to 
the socially developing self. 

While no one would fail to recognize 
the value of such nature study as increas- 
es the child's understanding of, and sym- 
pathy with, animate and inanimate na- 
ture through excursions and care of ani- 
mals and plants in the school. >xt there 
seeme to be danger of this kind of nature 
study hecoming a mere addition to the 
other subjects of the primary curriculum 
as long as the motives appealed to afB 
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adult in character. As long as ihc ideals 
arc far rcmovnl from action, as arc those 
generally formulated, the tendency to in- 
sist on accurate ubscrvatioii of rclaliuns 
and part^ having no real meaning to tlie 
child will persist. 

With the appreciation. Imwcvcr, of the 
facts of the child's progressive fjrowlh, of 
the dangers of a divorce between intellect 
and conduct, :uul of the great part which 
social life there plays in the individual's 
de\'elopmcnl, must coitie an application 
of these aims lo the choice of more social 
occiipalional work for children. 

The most obvious place in the present 
school curriculum, nevertheless, for the 
use of household occupations as an en- 
tering: wedge for general ^ociaI occupa- 
tions is to be found under nature study, 
where scattered and pcrfunctor>' "plant 
lessons" can find a natural center in the 
school g^dcn. Where schoolyard gar- 
dens are an impossibility , schoulrooni 
boxe-S are not. Where a complete kiiclien 
equipment is an innKissihility, there arc 
effective substitutes which will pave the 
way lo the social end— the class lunch- 
eon, Tlie importance of making the cook- 
ing, or whatever process is carried out by 
the children, serve some end ilcsirablc 
to the child is not often appreciated. Most 
persons overlook the need for a sufficient 
motive which appeals to social interest 
and involves co-operation as well as a 
recognition of individuals by the social 
whole. The simplest process which 
makes something that can be enjoyed by 
all is complete only when, by keeping 
the number small at a table (ten or bet- 
ter, eight children), the diildren them- 
selves can carry out completely the serv- 
ing of a social meal. Implying, as this 
does, the cultivation of social amenities 
and exercise of hospitality, the school 
then uses one of tlic strongest of child- 
ish motives. The substitutes for ihc or- 
dinary kitchen equipment are many and 
various. The two most essential ways 
of cooking — l>oiting and baking — can be 
carried on with two gas or kerosene 
stoves, using lai^c tin pans as the water 
reservoirs and small tin cans as (he chil- 
ilrcn's individual boilers. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson has an article in the iVfrc Enx- 
iaiiii Kitchen Magazine, entitled "Kvery 
Hoy His Own Cook." which gives direc- 
tions for the construction of an oven 



practicable for any sdioolrootn. Boardi 
anrl saw horses make practical ooolciog 
and dining tables to be placed in the lem- 
porary kitchen, screened from the rest 
of the sclioolrooin. 

Where it seems impossible to use eveo 
the most primitive cooking appaianis. 
such processes as the making of butter 
flour, and maple sugar, when pcrfomw 
with the social setting of the occupation 
typified, may well take the place of the 
simple cooking processes. As an iltustn- 
tioti of one of these processes arranged 
(o present only one or two unknown con' 
ditions for the children lo meet, the but 
tcr-making carried out by twch-e little 
second-grade children who a week pfc- 
vious did not know whence butter came 
might be given. The planning of 
the churning occupied about half » 
hour a day for a week. About an boor 
more was needed for the making of tbe 
wrappers and dashers. The children 
gathered together the materials neces- 
sary, i. c, they planned what would \x 
necked — chums, baking-powder caiu. 
dashers, wooden sticks, paddles for woik- 
ing the butter, salt, and cheese-clotli bbJ 
paraf&n paptr wrappers, in each case. 
as soon as the children formulated » 
need and suggested something to meet (I. 
the material best fitted to the need ww 
given them. Under other circumstante* 
more could safely he left to the childfei- 
Tlie cream, at the right temperature, «* 
given to the class, and the process was 
completed in oiw period of between fony- 
five and sixty minutes in length. 

•Ml conditions of children find a wiifc 
field in the use of household occupaiioitt, 
such processes being suggested by '&< 
experiences of every home. Tlie panic- 
ular adaptation made would, of course. 
depend upon the locality and the experi- 
ence of the children, in citv schools it 
would be worth while to carr>- on ihc 
simplest processes of food preparation at 
well as cooking. For example, to dig i 
real hill of ]>otatoes, to sort, to measnre. 
and save some for seed, and finally w 
cook others, would certainly be a new 
and valuable experience for city childrwi 
With country- children Ihc valuable pointf 
would differ widely. Tlie m.inncr o? 
growth of the potato a£ compared «i''' 
other undcrgTotmd stems, the . 
heat on the cellulose and !laT>:l 
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the relation of potato starch to 

forms of starch, the vaJuc to th« 

of SMCh storehouses of food, the 

necessary in storing and selecting 

couUl ail be broiijjht out. whereas 

points treated experimentally could 

" 10 advantage only with n!uch old- 

;jt>* children. 

'hose occupations most closely con- 
led w"ith the evcri'day home and 
[hborbood life, which can be so sitn- 
that the child can carry out the 
scs involved in a short time and 
the greatest independence, would 
ly be chosen first- The choice for 
t two grades would also fall u{)on . 
1 processes as are often repeated and 
iplcted in short intervals of time, 
^en a child carries out processes 
1 he has seen almost daily, he is 
to initiate clianges in the methods 
1 will enable him to attain his end. 
more familiar household activities 
3, with this basis of choice, natur- 
recedc such occupations as textiles, 
ry, metal- working, etc. However, 
nold activities, especially the prepa- 
j of ff»od, can be so treated as to 
the attention and afford educational 
rtiinities in tlie transition stage of 
hild's development which begins 
the time the third grade is reached, 
second or transition stage of the 
3itar>- period is marked by the be- 
ng of definite consciousness of pro- 
ps as distinct from ends, and hence 
more remote can be used. The waste 




in the past use made of cooking, kitch- 
en-gardening, and laundry in the schools 
has been that the simpler, more active 
parts of such work has bvcn delayed until 
the child gels nothing valuable to him in 
such simple operations, because activity 
in itself no longer appeals to him. Tlie 
beginning of this stage is the moment to 
meet the child's new intellectual demands 
through experimental work, by inoans 
of which he can feel thai he himself b 
inventing and applying processes to new 
materials. Such work should lead tu (at 
least at the close of this period, some- 
where between ten and twelve years of 
a^:e) a concrete classification of foods 
used from various points of view, such 
as sources, methods of preparation, etc. 
The new element of arrangement, 
through a review of his past experience 
with the satisfaction of a wider view, will 
furnish the new intellectual element- He 
will then be ready to apply the mciho<is 
of the past to new materials whose na- 
ture he can dctcTminc for himself. 

The general eilucational vaUies, then, 
of social occupations may be stated as 
follows: continuity of school and life; 
their social value as affording opportuni- 
ty for easy combination of individual and 
co-operative responsibility with the grati- 
fication of strong social instincts; con- 
tinuity of interest : and use of such simple 
processes that the child can gradually 
gain control of ends more and more re- 
mote .^.Wo'kmj/ Training Ma^asint. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 



A good illustration of the value of co- 
operative school government was pvcn 
in Chicago recently. 

Principal John T. Ray of the John 
Crerar school lias been an earnest and 
consistent advcicalc of the plan of teach- 
ing the children the principles of true 
democracy; he has made them feel that 
Uiey arc a jjart of the adininislrative 
force of the school — niicrs as well as sub- 
jects. He outlined his system in the 
lonii of a constitution four ycats ago, 
and tlien allowed the pupils to vote on 
it. They adopted it by a large majority. 
Since then each teacher has bad for an 
assistant one of the scholars in her room. 
not one tiiat she ai»ix)iiit'i hcrsulf, but 
one wlio is elected by the other pupils 
on the 6rst Monday of each month. This 
assistant is called upon to perform vari- 
ous duties In connection with the school 
work, and. in tlie absence of the teacher, 
takes the latter's desk and assumes her 
authority. In order to give ample op- 
portunity for a practical application of 
the sy.stcm. it has been customary for 
the teachers to leave their rooms for 
brief periods and the result always has 
been satisfactory. The assistants have 
been taught to conduct the simpler school 
exercises, and they have been treated with 
more consideration and respect than some 
older people show for their chosen rulers. 

Not long ago PrincijKil Ray became ill 
and one of the teachers had to take his 
place. This made a shifting of tlie other 
teachers necessary, so that one of the 
rooms was always widioiit an instruclor. 
in other wonls the scholars in each room 
in turn had to l>c left alunc while tlie 
teacher was hearing recitations elsewhere. 
This certainly was a good lest of the 
value of the co-operative idea, and it was 
most successful. There was no sky-lark- 
ing and no disorder; the children seemed 
to take a pride in the self-government 
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accorded them, and so far as possible. 
evcr>-t]ung went along as smoothly aad 
as systematically a.<i if the teacher lud 
been present. Of course the assistant 
was hardly qualified to hear recitations, 
but the study time was put in as usual, 
and many of the more ordinary exercises 
were undertaken. Then came what may 
tic termed the supreme test of iIjc sys- 
tem. One of the teachers failed to 
pear one morning and sent no 
Consequenlly her absence was not 
outside of the room, and the children 
were left to themselves. What woaM 
have happened in mo^t schoolrooms in 
these circumstances is not difficult to 
imagine, but in this one everything weiit 
along as usual, and there was never i 
word or a sound to indicate to the teach- 
ers In the adjoining rooms that the regu- 
lar instructor was not present. Indeed, 
it was not until the noon recess, wben 
tlie youthful assistant calmly marcbe4 
into the principal's office to make a rc- 
|>ort, that the true state of affairs was 
learned. One child had misbchaTcd, ac- 
cording to the report, otlicrwise tlxre 
had b^n no trouble whatever, and the 
children had been dismissed in the anal 
orderly manner at the end of the momii^ 
session. 

Is it any wonder that Principal Ra> 
is proud of his school and is an earnest 
advocrite of co-operative school govem- 
mcnt ? Doubtless much of his success ii 
due to his individual ability to make tbc 
children appreciate and prize the Inui 
reposed in them, but when he brio^ 
ahom conditions that permit of chiWrro 
between the ages of si.\ and fourteen 
(as these children are) being left loihdf 
own devices, with every assurance iW 
order will be maintained and work con- 
tinued as usual, he certainly deraonstnie 
the value of his system and his methofe 
— Mojicrn Methods, 
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THE IDEAL EDUCATION,' 

BV l>ROP. PRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Scbool of Educatlofl of the TJnlTcraity of Chicago. 



I seek a jury to try the greatest cause 
on earth, a cause that has to do willi the 
welfare of every child ihai lives, and of 
the milliotis yet to be, a cause compared 
with whicli all other causes sink into in- 
significance. Where shall 1 find such a 
jurj'? Surely no other jury on earth is 
comparable to the National Congress' of 
Mothers, into whose hands God has con- 
fided the nurture and education of His 
little ones ; this Congress, whidi is doing 
more intrinsic good than any and all the 
parliamenis in the world. And yet ages 
ago this cause was tried ami decided. 
The decisions were made in oilier times 
and under circumstances vastly dilTereiit 
from those which govern us to-day; but 
we arc sltll bound by those decisions ; 
ihey have entered tlie hearts of the peo- 
ple, and they penetrate and control the 
majority of mankind. Tlic question calls 
for great love, a love strong enough to 
break the awful bonds of tradition, so 
thai we may enter into a new light and a 
new life. 

First of all, and above all. you want 
good, sound, vigorous health for your 
children. Vou want them to have bodies 
robust, supple; bodies responsive to the 
will ; bodies that can ward off or conquer 
disease: bodies lliat will insure long lives 
of happiness and usefulness. 

Heipfulnc^ss is a habit that every 
mother wants in her child. Helpfulness! 
Around this word center all the good 
things in this world. Helpfulness of the 
child: that training and education which 
makes him efficient in the home, makes 
him desirous to help others, brings good 
taste into the home and makes itself felt 
in the church and in community life. 

Trust worthiness is another supreme 
quality. Tts correlative is responsibil- 
ity, and all true education ootncs through 
responsibility- You are anxious that 
your children shall be truthful, faithful, 
worthy of respect and confidence, 

Teaching, we all hold, is tlie art of all 




arts. It has to do with the welfare of 
the child and of the world. It is the cen- 
tral thing in human progress. And still, 
with these truths before us, we know 
that ninety-five per cent and more of the 
teachers of this countr>' stop studying 
iJicir subject, the child, after a few years* 
practice. They may enter the school 
room with enthusiasm, but that enthus- 
iasm wanes, they get into a deadly rou- 
tine and their work is a gyration everlast- 
ing. Why? Because knowledge-gain- 
ing has few methods. They are simple 
and may be easily attained. The teacher 
sees little or no need of improved educa- 
tion. He goes to institutes and is bored 
by speeches, often by those who have as 
little outlook as he himself has. To ray 
mind, tins sad state of things is all due 
to the knowledge ideal. 

The history of improved education is 
a very short one. Until very recently 
the universities of our country practically 
denied that there is a scieiKc of educa- 
tion, and the large majority of professors 
in the universities deny it to-day. Why? 
Because they look upon education as 
Vnowlcdge-gaining, and the inference is 
easily made — there can be no science 
of education if the teacher can teach the 
subject after he has learned it. The idea 
practically controls to-dav the education 
of the country. And tlien. too, there 
is great confusion of tongues in the dis- 
cussion of education. Is there some- 
thing better than the prevailing educa- 
tion? I am here to say there is. The 
ideal school is the ideal commimity, 
and an ideal communitj' is a democracy. 
I ^rsnt at once that this ideal is not 
realized anywhere on earth and never 
has been: hut the question before us 
is. is it right? is it the highest? does 
it comprehend righteousness? is it at- 
tainable and yet never attained? does 
it respond to the nature of the child ? The 
answer to these questions is yes, and a 
thousand times ves. 
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THE SWALLOW-TAILED INDIAN ROLLER. 




,WALLOW-TATLED rndian 
Rollers arc natives of North- 
eastern Africa and Senegain- 
bia, and also the interior of 
the Niger district. The bird is so 
called from its way of occasionally 
rolling or turning over in its flight, 
somewhat after the fashion of a tumb- 
ler pigeon. A traveller in describing 
the habits of the Roller family, says: 
"On the 13th of April I reached 
Jericho alone, and remained there in 
solitude for several days, during which 
time I had many opportunities of 
obscr%-iug the grotesque habits of the 
Roller. For several successive even- 
ings, great flocks of Rollers mustered 
shortly before sunset on some dona 
trees near the fountain, with all the 
noise but without the deconim of 
Rooks. After a volley of discordant 
icrcams, from the sound of which it 
derives its Arabic name of "schurk- 
rak," a few birds would start from their 
perches and commence overhead a 
series of somersaults. lu a moment or 
t'wo they would be followed by the 
whole flock, and these gambols would 
be repeated for a dozen times or more. 
Evcrj-wherc it takes its perch on 
some conspicuous branch or on the 
top of a rock, where it can see and be 
seen. The bare tops of the fig trees, 
before they put forth their leaves, are 



in the cultivated terraces, a particularly 
favorite resort. In the barren Ghot I 
have often watched it perched uncon- 
cernedly on a knot of gravel or marl 
in the plain, watching apparently for 
the emergence of beetles from the sand. 
Klsewheie I have not seen it settle oa 
the ground, 

Like Europeans in ihe East, it cas 
make itself happy without chairs and 
tables iu the desert, but prefers a com- 
fortable easy chair when it is to be 
found. Its nest I have seen in ruins, 
in holes in rocks, in burrows, in Ktee]> 
sand clif&, but far more generally iu 
hollow trees. The colony in the Wady 
Kelt used burrows excavated by them* 
selves, aud many a hole did they relin- 
quish, owing to the difliculty of work- 
ing it. So cunningly were the nests 
placed under a crumbling, trcachfr- 
ous ledge, overhanging a chasm of 
perhaps one or two hundred feet, 
that we were completely foiled in our 
siege. We obtained a nest of six eg^ 
quite fresh, iu a hollow tree in BasbaOi 
near Gadara, on the 6th of Mny. 

The total length of the Roller is 
about twelve inches. The Swallow- 
tailed Indian Roller, of which we prfr 
sent a specimen, differs from the Euro- 
peon Roller only in having the oulff 
tail feathers elongated to an extent «f 
several inches." 
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THE RED WING BLACK BIRD. 
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The Bird of Society. 

Tbe blkckblM* m>ke Ihc maples ring 

With loeii] cli««r tnd JuMler : 

The ndwitiB fltim hit oka Ice.— SMn 



HE much abused and persecuted 
Red Wing Black Bird is found 
throughout North America, 
from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; and it brccdi; more or less abund- 
antly wherever found. In New Eng- 
land it is generally migratory, though 
instances are on record where a few 
have been known to remain through- 
out the winter in Massachusetts. Pass- 
ing, in January, through the lower 
counties of Virginia, one frequently 
witnesses the aerial evolutions of great 
numbers of these birds. Sometimes 
they api>ear as if driven about like an 
enormous black cloud carried before 
the wind, var>-ing c\xrj- moment in 
shape. Sometimes they rise suddenly 
from the fields with a noise like thun- 
der, while the glittering of innumer- 
able wings of the brightest vermilHon, 
amid the black cloud, occasion a very 
Striking effect. At times the whole 
congregated multitude will suddenly 
alight in some detached grove and 
commence one general concert, that 
can plainly be distinguished at the 
distance of more than two mites. With 
the Redwings the whole winter season 
seems one continued carnival. They 
find abundant food in the old fields of 
rice, buckwheat and grain, and much 
of their time is spent in aerial move- 
ments, or in grand vocal performances. 



The Redwings, for their nest, always 
select either the borders of streams oi 
low marshy situations, amongst thick 
bunches of reeds. One nest was found 
built on a slender sapling at the dis- 
tance of fourteen feet from the ground. 
The nest was pensile, like that of the 
Baltimore Oriole. 

They have from one to three or more 
broods in a season, according to 
locality. 

In the grain growing states they 
gather in immense swarms and com- 
mit liavoc, and although they are shot 
iu great numbers, and though Uicir 
ranks are thinned by the attacks of 
hawks, it seems to ha\x but little 
effect upon the sur\*ivors. 

Oil the other hand, these Black 
Birds more than compensate the farmer 
for their mischief by the benefit they 
confer in the destruction of grub 
worms, catterpillars, and variotis kinds 
of larva;, the secret and deadly enemies 
of vegetation. It has been estimated 
the number of insects destroyed by 
these birds in a single season, iu the 
United States, to be twelve thousand 
millions. 

The eggs awrage about an inch in 
length. They are oval iu shape, have 
a light bluish ground, and are marbled, 
lined and blotched with markings of 
light and dark purple and black. 




BLACKBIRD. 
'Til a woodland rnchaated! 
Bj BO Buhler tpirit 
ThsD blackbird* ajid Uinuhcc, 
That nbi*tlr to chrer it 
All d±y in th« buahn, 
Tfai^ froodland U baantcd ; 
And ia a taudl cleariag. 
Beyoti<l (igbi or hearing 
Of human annoyance. 
The little fooot gitihes.— Ix)wku. 
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ANARCHY AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



PROFESSOR U. VINCBNT t> SHEA, 

Uoiv«r«ily of Wiicomio. 



Ntakc in our breasts the living^ fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires; 
Thy iiand hath made our nation free. 
To die for her is serving Thcc. 

At tills dark hour when the nation is 
bowed with grief over the tragic death 
of our beloved President, every man 
is asking himself the question, How can 
a similar tragedy be averted in the fu- 
ture? To this query various answers 
will be found. Some persons will think 
anarchy must be forcibly driven out of 
the land or throttled on the spot; those 
who express hostility to the cscablished 
forms of government must be isolated 
from their fellows, or dcprive<l of life 
altogether. But there is ground for pre- 
dicting that little genuine aud lasting 
good will come from proccetling in this 
manner, though it is the way in which 
our instincts 6rst prompt us to act. To 
suppress an evil by the direct applica- 
tion of force always seems to be the 
simplest and surest and justest way to 
get rid of it; the hanging or drowning 
or banishing of all who call themselves 
snarchi«tR would seem to many to be the 
most effcclivc way of solving the prob- 
lem which just now presents so formid- 
able a mien. 

But the records of the past, especially 
, those that relate to the correction of 
rrong dmng, teach us tlut repressive 
measures atone have never had much 
successful issue in obliterating crime or 
curing criminals. Negation as a method 
of discipline has always failed of beget- 
ting cither individual or social reform 
in any such degree or with such per- 
manency as the men who believed in it 
have hoped and prayed for. Society 
really appreciates this, for it has aban- 
doned the policy of direct suppression 
for the positive method of modifying 
the conditions owt of which crime has 
been developed, in the case of young 
criminals at any rate. .\ young offender 
against the social order is no longer in 
these days thrust into jail, and there 
subjectwi to a courte of treatment basest 
upon the principle oi whipping crime out 



of a person ; but insteid there arc openedl 
to him the doors of the reformatory, 
wherein his mind »vill be filled with 
thoughts and his heart with impulses 
wluch will make him a friend instead of 
an enemy of his fellows. His criminal 
tendencies will thus be r^rained, in- 
hibited by social tendencies which will 
be implanted through instruction, and 
through the discipline of wholestmte en- 
vironment and companionship. 

And the momenious problem which 
now stares us in the face must be solved 
in view of the same great principle of 
supplanting an anti-social life by one in 
harmony with the institutions of man- 
kind. Anarcliy, the protest against all 
law and order, can never be effectively 
stamped out by punitive proceedings, 
merely: it is rather to be feared that the' 
type of mind which espouses anarchis- 
tic doctrines at all will be incited to more 
irrational and outrageous beliefs and 
deeds by a policy of direct chastisement 
in the effort to exterminate it. So we 
must come back to the real source from 
which the modification of individual and 
social action must proceed — the school ; 
the school in the broad sense, including 
all tlte forces which operate upon life 
during the formative period, when ten- 
dencies of cither a social or anti-sodal 
character are being established. Then, 
of course, the school in the narrower 
sense, the institution which exists solely 
for the purpose of training the child to 
be a member of society, has the chief 
work to do in bringing him into align- 
ment whh his fellows, and in counter- 
acting the influence of agencies which 
seek to alieiate him therefrom. 

That the public school in .^merica has 
had good success in this direction in the 
past can not Ije doubted. The act of the 
Buffalo assassin docs not indicate, as 
many seem to feel, that the country is 
unsound at the core, and is on the verge 
of ruin; and tliat there is a larec body 
in our country that is hostile to the exist- 
ing social order, even to the extremity 
of the assassin's hatred and desperation. 
On the contrary, the evidences lie all 
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about us that practically all of the peo> 
pie, while perhaps not as a whole fully 
content with the govcrament as it is, 
are still not by any means its deadly ene- 
mies; but tliat tbcy are really in lurart its 
loyal supporters and defentlants. The 
public school has certainly fulfilled its 
obltgaiioi) with a goo<] measure of faith- 
fulness and success in leading the peo- 
ple of the country to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of life in a social regime like 
cur own : and it has instilled a just re- 
gard for the principles upon which our 
institutions arc founded, a fact which is 
tcstiBed to by the rjuick and generous 
response of the people to the call of the 
country when in need. 

B ut probably no on e wi 1 1 con tend 
thai all has been done that can be or 
thought to be done. The school has not 
iiaite the love of our native land su- 
pru-mc above the love of self among cer- 
tain of our people who should be wise 
counsellors to the multitude, but who in- 
stead incite irreverence for and enmity 
to our institutions. 1 refer especially lo 
the managers of some of our newspapers 
who daily present to those persons least 
tiPApable of forming correct indcpentlcnl 
rju<lgments of things ideas which belittle 
our gcvemmcnt and its officials, from 
Ihc chief executive down. And what can 
we expect more than that a man bred 
under a foreign flag, who has heard 
nothing fioni infancy but abuse of the 
powers that prey upon the people, and 
'who has oaily felt the sting of oui- 
ragecuj fortune — how reasonable it is 
that such 2 man absorbing daily the mor- 
al poison conveyed to him through "yel- 
low" journals should in time become sat- 
urated wiihjt. when he is certain to ac- 
<|uirc (Jisr'^spcct and enmity for those 
who in ottr n-puliHc execute the will of 
the people as expressed through their 
Ia«r«. 

- The niarvtl is that moral disease is 

not spread abroad more extensively by 

these means of infection. At least it is 

not to be so much wondered at that one 

who sees the chief executive portrayed 

I every day as a sclf-adulating simpleton, 

tsccking ever to gratify his own setfish- 

rnesjc instead of using the power in his 

Ffiands wisely so that all the people may 

be prospered in their lives and fortunes 

— it u really not to be marveled at that 



sadi things, spread day after day before 
the eyes alike of ibe best and meanest 
among men, should breed antipathy for 
the ^'resident in the breasts of (hose 
who have bitter remembrances of the ' 
oppression of rulers, and who have a 
native hatred of all law and order. 

What the school must do now more 
fully than it has done in the past is to 
develop in every pupil such a regard for 
the laws and institutions of this country 
and those who arc chosen by universal 
suffrage to adm.nister ihcni, that be can 
not deliberately and with malicious in- 
tent caricature or disparage them merely 
(or private and partisan gain. We ought 
lo find a way to breed in our youth a 
spirit which would make such conduct 
on the part of malcontents impossible; 
which would, if no other plan l>c feasible, 
prevent such treasonable behavior by 
rcnc'cring it commercially disadvan- 
tageous. And this respect and love for 

- our countrj-, this devotion to its laws 
and institutions, in principle at any rate. 
can never be nurtured to vigorous, hardy 
growth in the young by a mere formal 
study of the machincrj' of government 
— by formal lessons in civics and political 
economy, by learning the officers of gov- 
ernment and what duties thcv perform. 
Mechanical conning of the definitions of 
government will never fill the hearts of 
youth with genuine einhusiasm for the 
institutions of our countn'- But some 
schools still do little else for their pupils 
beyond this formal teaching of civics. 
The instruction in this dciKirtmcni is, 
perhaps, not more mechanical and fruit- 
less tlian it is in others, but the outcome^ 
here is more deplorable, for it is so ab- 
solutely vital that the activities which 
it is inteiwled to inspire should be ac- 
quired by every individual. 

Some of us know how cold and indif- 
ferent our text-book study of civics in 
the elementary and secondary schools] 
left ns; what little feeling it aroused fori 
the principles of llbcny and freedom 
which give health and strength alike to 
our political and our social life. A boy's 
Jcaming by rote tliat there is a president 
of the United States elected by the peo- 
ple, and 3 congress chosen in the same, 
manner-, and his reciting their duties] 
trippingly on the tongue, will not 
sarily make him a friend of eti 

vn 
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President or Congress, or a champion 
of the forms of government which have 
brotiglit tlicni into cxislencc. and which 
make their continuance possilile. 

Th* sort of training for that kind of 
citizenship tliai we need to develop m 
our land must be ftct a-goinj; in an ob- 
jective way at the nulsct of the school 
course; the child mwsn from ihc start lie 
made to feci in a concrete, realistic, vital 
'way tlie operation of a free and just 
government all about him in the circum- 
•slances of every day life. He must be 
led to appreciate the reasons for the do- 
ing- of tlic thousand ihines which the 
regulations of his community constantly 
emorce upon him and his fellows, and 
he must he made lo realize, not in dcfiri- 
tioiis and verbalisms, but in persons and 
actions. Ihc source of authority for these 
regulations, and by what right certain 
individuals arc clothed with power to 
coiiijH.'! »heir ot»ser\'ance. This direct 
facc-to-face and hand-to-hand contact 
with laws in a democracy, both in their 
operation and in their making, if contin- 
ued throughout the school course will 
not fait to win from our youth respect 
for and confidence in our institutions. 
This will be the most effective *if all 
antidotes for the riot and madness and 
chaos of anarchy. 

Emperor William is putting the prin- 
ciple into opcralton, although in a very 
imperfect way. when he arranges for the 
school-boys of Germany to spend a few 
days on his warship and see and hear 
and feel what is there presented, instead 
of simply learning words about it all in 
some class-room, praaically as remote 
as the ends of the earth from the real 
heart and life of things. One is re- 
minded of Rousseau's remark, incited 
by the vcrljal teachinj; of his day, which 
is not yet wholly remedied. "In any 
study," he says, "words that represent 
things are nothing wilhout the ideas of 
the things they represent. \Vc, however, 
limit children to tliesc signs, without ever 
being able to make them understand the 
things represented." Locke hits the 
point exactly : "Words." he says, "are 
of no value when used, but as they arc 
the signs of things; when they stand 
for nothing they are less than ciphers, 
/or instead of auemcniine- the value of 
/Aos^ rhey are joined with, they lessen 



it and make it nothing: and where they 
have not a clear, distinct signiiicance. 
they are like unusual or ill-made iigure» 
that confound our meaning," 

The contention is that at every step 
the child must be put in the way of feel- 
ing the spirit of our government by hand- 
ling and tasting it, as it were, and so gel- 
ting to know it. instead of learning ab«ut 
it from afar off. He must be made lo 
realize the truly denjocraiic cliaractcr of 
our rulers' lives by seeing thcni at their 
homes, observing that ihey live as does 
any other citizen ; indeed, that they are 
just ordinary citizens charged with spe- 
cial duties, but acquiring no autocratic 
or arbitrary or oppressive power there- 
by, as the anarchist pretends to believe. 
Let the life of the I'rcsidcnt of our 
country be contrasted with that of the 
crowned lieads of ihi: old world, who arc 
surrounded by armies of servile attend- 
ants, and whose main effort sccnis to be 
* to show that they are not of the people 
but elevated above them. Recently the 
writer passed a few days at Canton and 
saw something of the President shortly 
before the HulTalo tragedy, and no one 
who observed him under those circum- 
stances, simply as a plain citizen, indis- 
tinguishable from his fellow townsmen 
except for his noble bearing and appear- 
ance, could fait to appreciate to what 
heights of democracy and political equal- 
ity we have already ascended. The hand 
of the assassin would .surely have been 
slaved if he liad seen the I'rcsidcnt in 
this light, instead of regarding him as an 
arbitrary tyrant, gaining tithes from the 
downtrodden and oppressed for Iiis own 
pleasure, and that of his accomplices in 
thievery, as yellow journalism has too 
oft depicted him. 

And the youth of the land must be 
steadied and cahncd in their criticisms 
of the existing order of things, and in 
their pursuit of alterations and reform, 
by being led to reflect upon the infinite 
complexity of the social mechanism .ind 
the utter futility of attempting lo revolu- 
tionize everything in a twinkling of the 
eye by taking the lives of leaders, or in 
aiiy other violent way. Formal lessons 
in civics, where all is cut and drie<l and 
mechanically simple enough, do not leave 
the right impress upon a pupil. He is 



apt to come out with the conviction more 
or less dearly fonncd that the modifica- 
tion of government is an easy matter — 
simply write a law iii the statute books, 
or wave a magic uancl, or it may be, an 
assassin's pisiol. Our schools do not im- 
plant in the minds of youth with suffi- 
cient vividness the idea of the intricacy 
of the social organism which makes it so 
extremely difficult to bring about radical 
changes i|uickly, since so many interests 
are affected thereby; and people have be- 
-Comc adjusted to a certain order of 
[things, and any attempt to have them re- 
fadjtist themselves in a violent manner 
rwili, as surely as llie sun pursues its 
course, result in serious disturbance to 
tlic whole community. 

Let the instructor study the situation 
On the pupil's own street; let revolution- 
tary measures be proposed, and trace out 
Itbcir effects upon the lives and fortunes 
fof his neighbors. Let this concrete mat- 
ter be carried into the study of govern- 
ment in the town a^ a whole, and the 
state and nation, and a condition of mind 
will be engendered in the pupil which 
will enforce upon him resjxsrt for things 
as they are. He will leave the school after 
this experience better poised and bal- 
anced ; better prepared to 611 the place of 



a citizen in a republic. He will have at 
least soiiK appreciation of the struggle 
through whicti the race has passed in 
attaining its present position oi demo- 
cratic government, by the ]»eaple, for the 
people, and of the people, and lie will 
nui Ik so ready to lend a hand to cause it 
to perish from the earth. He will not be 
led astray by ihc insane ranting of an- 
arclty, to tlic effect that all law and gov- \ 
emmcnt arc inimical to the prosperity 
and liappiness of mankind, and that alt 
sen-ants of the people in high places are 
but vampires, sucking the blood of their 
ieilo%v men, and deserving of extermina- 
tion by any means, iiov^ever summary or 
cruel. The anarchy bacillus can never] 
flourish in a mind that has once been 
treated with the germicide that the pub- 
lic school can and ought to administer 
to every pupil ; and the thing consists in 
bringing our youth into real, vital rela- 
tionship with our laws and inslilutions. 
beginning with tlie most concrete and 
obvious tilings in the home environment 
and growing gradually toward larger and 
more general things, the instructor never 
resting satisfied with mere verbal knowl- 
edge nn the part of his sludenls-^T/w 
World Rei'ieu;. 



•HE EDUCATIONAL IDEALS OF LELAND STANFORD. 

BY DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN. 



Our university is now juet ten years 
old. Of all foundations in America it is 
the youngest save one, the University of 
Chicago. Vet, as universities go in our 
Xew World, it has attained its majority. 
It is old enough to have a character and 
to be judged by it. 

Kor the broad principles of education 
all universities stand, but each one works 
out its function in its own fashion. It is 
tliis fashion, this turn of method, which 
sets off one from another, which give* it 
its individual character. What this char- 
acter shall be no one force can determine. 
Its final course is the restiUant of the in- 
itial impulse, the ideals it develop.-!, and 
the resisuncc of its surroundinRs. In 
our own university the initial impulse 
came from the heart and brain of I^xland 
Stanford. The ideals it has upheld were 



bis before they were ours. They had 
been carefully wrought out in bis mind 
before he calle<l like-minded men to his 
service to carry them into action. It is 
well once in a while to recall this fact. 

Mr. Stanford shared with Agassiz the 
idea that the essential part of education 
was a thorough knowledge of some one 
thing, so firmiy held as to be effeetive for 
practical results. He believed ia early 
choice of profession in so far as early 
choice could be wise choice. The course 
selected, however broad and however 
long, should in all its parts look toward 
llie final end of effective life. 

Mr. Stanford's belief thai literature 
and engineering should be pursued side 
by side was shown by his wish to provide 
for hoth with equal generosity. And the 
students of each are ihc gainers by th" 
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relation. The devotee of classical cul- 
ture is strengthened l>y his association 
with men with whom their college work 
13 part of the serious duty of liic. On the 
other hand, the stndcnl of realities gains 
by his association with the poet, the phi- 
losopher and the artist. 

That women should receive higher ed- 
ucation as well as men was an axiom with 
Mr. SLinford. Co-education was taken 
for granted from the first, and the young 
women of Stanford have never had to 
question the friendliness of their wel- 
come. 

Compared with the character of the 
faculty every other element in the uni- 
versity is relatively of little importance. 
Great teachers make a university great. 
The chief duty of the college president 
is the choice of teachers. If he has 
learned the art of surrounding himself 
with men who are clean, sane and schol- 
arly, all other matters of university ad- 
ministration will take care of themselves. 
He cannot fail if he has good men around 
him. And in the choice of teachers the 
element of personal sanity seemed of first 



imi>ortance to Mr. Stanford — the ahillty 
to sec things as tbcy arc. The university 
chair should be a center of clear seeing, 
from which right acting should radiate. 

The growth of Lcland Stanford juirior 
University must remain the best evi- 
dence of its founder's wisdom. He had 
the sagacity to rect^iize the value of 
higher education and the patriotism to 
give the rewards of a successful life to 
its advancement. 

11 the founder we love ami the founder 
whose memon.' we revere had said, "We 
will found a university so strong that it 
may endure for all the centuries and 
whose organization shall be so free and 
flexible that in each age it shall reflect the 
best spirit of the time," he could not have 
given it greater freedom of dcvelopoKOt 
tlian it has to-day. For the glory of the 
university must lie in its freedom, in that 
free<lom which canno! fall into license, 
nor lose itself in waywardness, that free- 
dom wliicli knows but one bond or con- 
trol, Che eternal truth of God. — Wt^ern 
Journal of Education. 



AMERICAN ARTISTS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
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Although the history of American .'Vrt 
is of no great importance In comparison 
to thai of the leading nation.^ of Europe, 
yet it possesses great historical interest, 
throwing a strong side-light upon the 
social and spiritual development of the 
.\niericaii people in various periods. To 
sttgge.'^ the value, in connection with the 
school work in American histor>', of some 
general study of the lives and works of 
our own painters and sculptors is the pur- 
pose of this article. 

No pupil goes out from our schools 
nowadays without at least an elementary 
knowledge of some of the masterpieces 
of American literature. Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes. Poe, In-'ing — these are 
familiar names in all the schools, tlwir 
works studied, their lifc-ston,- made the 
suhjcci of innumerable compositions. 
Our artists, however, are still quite neg- 
lected. Only recently lias any interest 
at all been shown in them. Not every 
c/_ffhth grade papW can tell you who AII- 



slon and Copley were, nor do the valuable 
reproductions from American masters in 
the history books get the careful study 
they merit. 

Needless to say. there exists an excel- 
lent opportunity for instruction along 
this line. It should take a two-fold direc- 
tion. 

There should be primarily study of pic- 
tures by the great American artists — 
this upon the principle of approaching an 
artist through his works. Whatever il- 
lustrations occur in the history text- 
books, portraits by Copley, GillK-rt Stu- 
art, and Chester Harding, battle pictures 
by Trumbull, statuary by Greenough, 
Crawford. Ball, St. Gaudens. or any of 
the other sculptors — such specimens of 
art ought not to esca|»c the carcliU attcn- 
lion of teacher and claw;. Tlien. too, 
there should be a more detailed study of 
whatever inexpensive reproductions can 
be obtained of good American art, espe- 
cially that of the earlier period of our 
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history. In this way children will get 
, wmc idea of the prepress of this nation 
|in the field of fine arts. 

Much more ihan this can, however, be 
done. It is fair to most of the artists of 
our past histon- to say that as men they 
■were far more interesting than as artists, 
for it is inevitable that a man struggling 
to produce art under adverse circum- 
stances shaJI not put forth the best ac- 
count of himself. One is imprc-'wed in 
reading Plage's monumental lite of 
'>Vashington Aflston with the great supe- 
aiority of the anisl's ideals and theories of 
art to the things he actually produced. 
Too many creditors were iiag(nng; at him 
to let him say in peace what he wanted to 
aay. And so it was with most of Allston's 
contemporaries. Several of the early men 
"were richly endowed so far as tempera- 
ment and talent wcttr, but peiiurv and 
lack of appreciation reUrded them all. 
The story of their struggles in a raw, 
crude country will certainly be of interest 
to pupils in the higher urammar grades 
and in high schools. 

The most natural method of presenta- 
tion is hy means of an occasional talk or 
digression by the teacher, the substance 
of her talk always being confirmed in an 
essay by the children. Where the good 
custom of Friday niominfi exercise pre- 
vails, the subject can very well be pre- 
sented in a series of three or four short 
lectures. If the stereopticon can be em- 
ployed, so much the bctlcr. The thing 
always to be aimed at is to present the ar- 
tist in his relation to his environment. 
Something of an ethical aim may well he 
included. It is safe to say that the teach- 
ing of American history as ordinarily 
carried on in the schools is resixmsihle 
for a great deal of flamboyant patriotism 
and lack of perspective. The glorification 
of the American people 1ms always been 
its central theme. Here is an opportunity 
to flasli for a moment the other side of the 

■shield. Let the children see that there is 
|b point of %'icw from which our history 
'Is not all glorioiis; that in some import- 
ant rrspccts wp are still behind "llic effete 
mnti if the old world." Especially 

!; that in this day of indus- 
tnuiniJii we shall be save<l from be- 
lling victims of a shallow optimism. 
How ridi in color the historical back- 
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ground is can only be suggested. One 
might Stan from Copley, the successful 
portrait painter of late colonial days. 
Governors and rich mcrclianis sat to him. 
His dress was rich and sumptuous. A 
young lad from Connecticut calling upon 
him found him dressed in velvet and oc- 
cupying quite the handsomest house in 
Uoston. Small wonder ihat the lad de- 
temiined that he, loo, would be a portrait 
painter. Co]>lcy became an even greater 
man than when Trumbull first visited 
him, but not in Ihb country. His father- 
in-law was the agreeable gentleman to 
whom a certain famous carload of tea was 
consigned, destined never to be delivered 
in contumacious Boston. Copley himself 
was a ^ood Tory and, appalled by the ris- 
ing spirit of revolution, he left the coun- 
try in 1774. While tlie children at^ 
studying the period of the Revolution it 
would be an excellent idea to read them 
some extracts from the "Autobiography 
of Col. John Trumbull" — a tine old book 
which deserx'cs to be better known than it 
is. Trumbull was a delightful example 
of the spirit of "76. arrogant, boastful, 
honest, confident oi his ability to execute 
any sort of scheme, however vast and 
apparently impossible. As an artist he 
never learned to draw, hut his grandiose 
compositions, now in the possession of 
Yale University, are among the most val- 
uable of our Revolutionary documents. 

Washington Allston's life story is one 
of the most pathetic in the history of art. 
.Abroad he had cither gained or was in 
a jjosition to gain, every honor that could 
befall an artist. He was the warm friend 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth. Every- 
body had picked him for the next presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. Unfortu- 
nately he was induced to return to the 
United Stales where, under the influence 
of neglect, lack of appreci-ition and con- 
stant money worries, he failed signally 
to accomplish any of the wonderful things 
which had been predicted for "the .\mcri- 
can Titian." Children, especially those 
who can occasionally visit the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where is the best 
collection extant nf his wnrk-*. i:ni^|it tn 
he made very familiar with t^ftdiacy of 
his life. 

Nor should the histories!' 
be ignored. .'Mlston liwd in 
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the "Kitciicn Cabinet." of "Pcggj-" 
O'Xeil and "Duff" Green. He was a 
gcntlcmatt of iIk okl schotit in an age 
wlieii manners and morals wore chang- 
ing, and all for the worse. There is no 
more intereslinjr way of studying this 
period of our liistorv — ^Harry Thurston 
Peck calls it the "tobacco-jnicc era" — 
than through the lives and letters of men 
like Allston, Clillwrt Stuart, Chester 
Harding and Horatio Greenougl). 

A Utile later there followed a school 
oi landscape painters — the men of the 
so-called "Hudson River School." These 
artists scl out to du what most uutraimtl 
persons let loose in front of the panorama 
of an American landscape wilh a box of 
paints at iuind will attempt. Their ambi- 
tion was to put all out-dnor.s upon a 
single canvas. They succeeded for the 
most part rather hadly, though a few of 
their works, such as Church's "Niagara," 
now in the Corcoran Gallery, Washing- 
ton, and some o( Albert Uierstadt's Rocky 
Mountain studies, have a permanent art 



'tlie men of our own times it 
wtfmw4iRictdt to say which are most 
worthy of study in t)ie sch(x>Is. The 
teacher would liavc a large range of 
choice. Certainly the late William Mor- 
ris Hunt would liave to be included in 
any list, so imporunl was his work of 
bringing to America the methods of paint- 
ing and habits of obscrv-ation he had 
learned while with Millet at Barbizon. 
Other great artists now living, such as 
Sargent. St. Gaudens, Brush, Thayer 
and I_aFarge should not he ignored. 
.Abundance of biographical matter about 
them can \x found in magazines by any- 
one who will look it up, with the aid 
of Poole's Index. 

The essential thing is to get into the 
t>ch(x>1s some little study of American 
artists. Very much is already being done 
to give children an appreciation of the 
masterpieces of the world. It is well to 
leave no atone unturned. — The Popular 
Educator. 



THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 

BY HELEK L. GRENFELL, 
St%t« Superintendent Pnblic Instruction, Dearer. 



The greater part of education is the 
teacher. While environments influence 
educaliun. the teacher is the leading fac- 
tor. Good environients and a gt)od 
teacher will make an ideal school. A 
good school m;iy be had with poor en- 
vironments and a gocwl teacher, but good 
environments and a poor teacher will 
inevitably make a poor school. School 
boards can make good environments, but 
teachers are self made. All the psychol- 
ogies, all the summer scliools, all the 
pedagogical training in the world, while 
of great value as means of aiding devel- 
opment, cannot alone make one good 
teacher. 

The teacher's personality does not dif- 
fer in any iense from that involved in 
true manhood. It does not compromise 
manhnnd. It does noi make a man one- 
sided or develop a peculiar or freakish 
nature. The true teacher should not be 
recognized as a teacher in a crowd, 
either hy his talk, his actions or his ap- 



pearance. FIc will be a man, or she a 
woman, fully developed, abreast of the 
times, alert tu all that is occurring, firm, 
sympathetic, high-minded, conscientious, 
uncompromising in the right, one that 
sliapes opinion. leads thoutfhl and makes 
success to follow in his wake. He is one 
that lives in tlie lives of his pupils for 
decades after they arc .teparate<! from 
him. whose thoughts and .'uyings arc 
quoted by them and lived up to by them 
when his mortal frame has returned to 
the dust. 

Perhaps no other man of his time ex- 
erted so far-reaching an influence as 
Arnold of Rugby, for he impressed the 
stamp of his nobility and bis culture 
upon thousands of boys at the critical 
period of their lives. The life and work 
of Mary Lyon, of Ml. Holyoke Semin- 
ary remain an inspiration to countless 
women who follow her profession. 

Teachers like these shape character, 
mould thought and fashion sentiment. 
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be said that such people are rare, 
ply that true teachers are rare, but 

be common as soon as the proper 
epiion of what constitutes a teacher 
alixed. 

{nonality is tlie sum total of hcrcdi- 
Dd acquirement. It is llie original 

with all that has been woven in it 
Bg Uic term of our experience on 
I. This original web, given us to 
;>Icte has been changed, mndificd, 
red, adapted by all our experience, 
Ku* suffering', all our acquirements, 
lat what wc are today is our person- 
. A complete personality of any 
ridual would invoK'c the impres- 
5. the intellect, the will, and their 
ilopmcnt. I say their development, 
all — the wilt, the emotions and the 
lect must be developed. None of 
e arc fixed quantities, incapable of 
p changed. An educate<l person is 
One in whom one of these have been 
sloped, and the others not altered, 
one in whom there has been a Iiar- 
lious development of all. Too much 
IS has been laid in the past on the 
ation of the intellect of the teacher, 

practically none upon the develop- 
i of the other faculties. An educated 
I is a complete man. complete in the 
Kty of lus development — educated 
nrery direction. 

, teacher that is equipped for his 
|r ts one that has within himself and 
is command all the elements through 
di he may command all the resources 
^ pupil. This command will not 
I to be exprcssc*! in words in most 
B, but will he enforced through the 
tonality of the teacher. The contact 
lerson with person will, in the ma- 
fy of cases, reveal to the child somc- 
g more peremptory than a command. 
( personality of the teacher may be 
•aled through a look. throug:h a tone, 
>ugh example, and in many other 
rs may be felt and acknowledged by 

pupil. The medium by which the 
f equipped teacher expresses himself 
lis pupil has never and can never be 
^atcly expressed in words. It is 
Dnd artificial language and yet pupil 

teacher will never be mistaken in its 
ining. The pupil knows that the 
is with htm, that his highest 
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pleasure or welfare is the teacher's 
greatest joy. For the teacher to be m 
this condition is to be ready to impart 
something to the child. Soul to soul 
must be the existing attitude, as well 
as mind to mind, .^nd this must come 
as an involuntary as well as a voluntary 
condition. 

Human beings arc so constitute<l that 
they touch each other in many ways. Eye 
touches eye, heart touches heart, intellect, 
intellect, and soul, soul, as well as lund, 
Ijand. The totality of these is the person- 
ality. The personality of one being influ- 
ences that of another. The teacher wlio 
depends alone upon the intellectual prin- 
cess to influence and control the life of his 
pupil is using only a small portion of his 
capital : the remainder is by far the most 
valuable and the part that of all parts 
he should use. 

In examining our ideal of the teacher's 
personality, we naturally ask may it be 
shaped or moulded at will? The fact that 
personality is acquired shows that it is 
subject to change, th.nt it can be added 
to, neglected and in a measure lost. H 
this be true, the great responsibility of 
the teacher is to cultivate or develop 
this personality. He must feel in the 
depths of- his soul that when he acts a 
teacher, he must also be a teacher. There 
is no escape from this. He is iraid for 
acting and the world will hold him re- 
sponsible for being a teacher. 

Matthew Arnold says, "The teacher 
will open the children's souls and im- 
agination the better, the more he has 
opened his own." It is a duty of all 
teachers to open their own souls and 
imaginations, and to do their utmost to 
correct the tendency to professional nar- 
rowness. The constant association in 
the school room with a little community 
of intellectual inferiors will naturally 
incline a teacher to fall into pedantic 
and dogmatic ways, and even the pralse- 
worthv absorption in his work, that is 
characteristic of the best teachers, 
should be so regulated that tliey are 
able to leave that work and all its de- 
tails, during some portion of each day, 
and thi«w themselves with an equal ar- 
dor into the varied interests and pur- 
suits of their social world outside of 
school. 
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The teacher should never be satisfied 
with his scholarship or his professional 
attainments. If he has a second grade 
certificate, he should not rest until he 
obtains a first grade; if he has a first 
grade, he should desire a state diploma, 
. and if possible, attain a degree in some 
university. The course of many princi- 
pals and superintendents now seeking 
a degree in our universities, is a highly 
commendable one, and one that all 
should, if possible, emulate. 

The teacher should be an all-round 
man. There is no side of manhood he 
should not develop. He should strive 
to understand all the different business 
callings in the locality where he is em- 
ployed. An interest in them that en- 
ables him to talk intelligently and sym- 
pathetically about them, will be an open 
door to the interest and attention of the 
child and the parent. By mingling with 
both child and parent in their neighbor- 
hood interests, he becomes one of them 
and does not appear as "a root out of 
dry ground." The teacher that does this, 
if he is at all fit for his place, will surely 
hold it. Many teachers act in this way, 
but from a purely selfish motive. They 
do it as a policy to build up themselves 
rather than their work. The teacher 
who cannot in these matters act beyond 
himself is not fit to be a teacher. There 
were advantages in the old "boarding 



round" system. It gave the teadier an 
opportimity to enter into sympathy with 
the child in his every day life and to 
take into consideration his pupils' en- 
vironment when associated with them 
in the school work. 

The teacher should strive in every 
way to improve his conversational abili- 
ty. Nothing will help him more to win 
his way into the good graces of the cmb- 
munity in general than the ability to 
talk well and also to listen well; to tell 
with ease and grace what he knows of 
any subject. This was one of the strong- 
est traits of Benjamin Franklin, one 
that was not only useful to him in his 
ordinary relations with his fellow men, 
but that stood him well in hand when 
he was minister plenipotentiary to 
France. 

There are many ways of aiding our- 
selves in cultivating the true personality, 
— seeking a broader culture of mtellect 
and heart, improving our opportunities 
for conversation upon many topics, tak- 
ing an interest in our neighborhood and 
in public affairs, learning to see our 
work in its true perspective, and giving 
it its rightful place in our lives. 

In thus achieving the best possible to 
our own character and individuality, we 
will do what will most benefit the young 
people in our charge. — The Teaches' 
World. 
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UNIVERSITY-TRAINED TEACHERS FOR GRAMMAR 

SCHOOLS. 
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II is stgnilicaiit of the changing ani- 
lude towar<i the real functicwi of the 
public schools tlial t)ie audience at one 
(jf tiK general meetings of the National 
Educational Association at Detroit 
heartily applaiidcil President Thwing's 
declaration tliai the teachers in tlie 
grammar schools ought lo liavc a uni- 
verHty education. AUhough even the 
most opiiniislic advocates of higher 
scholarsiiip and broader culture for 
teachers in the public sclwols expect a 
good part of tlic new century to pass 
away before ihe grammar schools will be 
taught by university-trained icachcrs. 
there are seen now and then indications 
of a desire for better educated teachers 
in the two or three grades below the 
high school. It is beginning to be seen 
that the most direct way to enrich the 
grammar school course is to place in 
these schools teachers wlio themselves 
know iIk liberalizing influence of a com- 
prehensive course of study which ex- 
tends at least four years Iwyond die high 
school course- While wc'have got far 
beyond the point in this country of look- 
ing upon reading and writing and arith- 
metic as the goal of popular education, a 
good deal yet remains to be done before 
5ic popular conception of public school 
education will be that its chief purpose 



is to lift the masses of the people to a 
higher plane of intelligence and to bring 
to tliem a fuller participation in tlie ito- 
bler intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race. \\'hen the public mind 
coinpreheuds the truth that the individ- 
ual is to be educated, not simply to make 
him an intelligent voter or a successful 
money-getting machine, hut because he 
possesses certain inborn capacities for 
growth and <levetopment, for usefulness 
and happiness, wc shall begin to appre- 
ciate the real significance of placing edu- 
cated and cultured men and women in 
cliarge of our grammar schools. Some- 
time the public schools will stand for an 
education tliat means the richest and 
fullest intellectual life of which evcr>- 
human being is capable. When ih.-it time 
comes, the present courses of study, so 
meager in intellectual content and rcn- 
dcre<l still less life-giving by the process 
of mechani7.ation whicli cocs on under 
the name of method, will have taken 
their pliccs among the cnidities of edu- 
cational progress. There is cause for sat- 
isfaction in the fact that President 
Thwing's sentiments concerning univer- 
sity-trained teachers in the grammar 
school were so heartily approved at the 
Detroit meeting.— frfiMrw/ m the Jour- 
nal of Ptdagogy. 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF NATURAL HISTORY 

MUSEUMS. 

BV PKAKK COLLIKS BAKER, 
Curator of The Cbicsfo Acadcmj of Science*. 



What is a Natural Ilistorj- Museum, 
and of what value arc its collections to 
the general public and particularly to the 
educational forces of the twentieth cen- 
tury? These arc (jucstions which are 
frequently propounded to the Museum 
Director or Curator, and they should be 
intelligently answered. 

The writer would define a Musetmt of 
Natural (listory as an encyclopedia of 



natural objects and phenon>ena : and its 
value to the public and to education, it 
is needless to say. is far in excess of that 
of an encyclopedia because in the muse- 
um the objects themselves are exhibited 
and correlated, while in the enci'clopedia 
they arc simply pictured and described. 
Dr. G. Brown Goodc once defined a mu- 
seum as a collection of well-written de- 
scriptive labels, illustrated by a few well 
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selected specimens. The writer would 
enlarge upon this definition and add tliat 
the collections form a continuous text- 
book ; the specimens beinjj so carefully 
and JnKUigently arranged and classified 
that even an untutored visitor may be 
able to grasp the broad principles of the 
science and carr)- away with him a clear 
idea of tlie subject 

The tendency in some museums has 
been to exhibit so much that the mind 
o£ the visitor or student is bcwilderetl 
and be goes tlirough the exhibits in a 
dazed manner. The old fashioned mu- 
seum exhibited case after case of species 
and genera of shells, minerals, fossiU, 
insects, etc., arranged in strict accord- 
ance with classification, but without ex- 
planatory* labels of any description. This 
IS a mistake and is gradually giving 
way to the more rational method of ex- 
hibiting only tjiiical specimens of each 
group or family, accompanying the 
sante by a number of printed labels 
which give all necessar>' information 
about the group, while the great mass of 
material, the study scries, is arranged 
in drawers Iwnenth the cases, in pasie- 
board trays. 

The birds, instead of being mountetl 
in conventional positions on artificially 
turned perches, arc now being mounted 
in groups, showing the male, female, 
young, nest and eggs, the whole group 
being accompanied by a carefully print- 
ed descriptive label. The small mam- 
mals arc being mounted in like man- 
ner and the larger mammals in large 
and inslnictive groups. The smaller 
bird groups may be seen in the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences and the larger 
mammal groups in the Field Cokimljian 
Museum. 

The old methods of labeling are rap- 
idly giving way to more modem and 
advanced methods of museum installa- 
tion, so that these institutions are today 
gigantic text-books, educating Ibe pub- 
lic unconsciously, and nponing tbcir 
minds to a new and fascinating field 
of pleasure and profit. 

Let me mention a few of the subjects 
which arc of value to both the teacher 
"and the tayman: Take the subject of 
geography, for example ; there arc many 
l»clps in a modem museum for the 
sttiity of this subject. In the Chicago 



Academy of Sciences tlie cases of _ 

are so arranged and labeled as to give a' 
clear idea of the growth of coral 
reefs. Figures arc given showing the 
method ot building barrier and iring- 
ing reefs ami atolls, and a large map 
surmounts the case showing clearly t}ic 
geographical distribution of coral reefs 
throughout the world, together with the 
principal kinds of reeb. The teadier 
will sec at a glance that coral reefs arc 
confined almost entirely to the belt or 
zone bounded on tlie north by the Tropic 
of Cancer and on tlie south by the 
Tropic of Capricorn. It will also be 
noted that the reefs are more abundant 
on the eastern sides than on the west- 
ern sides of the continents, on account 
of the warm currents of water, as the 
Gulf Stream and the Equatorial cur- 
rents. 

So also the teaching of physiography, 
which is getigraphy in a wider sense, 
may be greatly assisted and simplified 
by the "modem museum. In his geog- 
raphy tlie child reads abotit glaciers, 
rivers, valleys, icebergs, limestone caves. 
etc., and gathers from the figures and 
descriptions only a shadowy conception 
of ihe things described. In the museum 
he niay see these gigantic natural phe- 
nomena illustrated by models, whicli to 
him are miniature examples of the ob- 
jects themselves. Models and relief 
maps illustrating the formation of 
islands, peninsulas, coral reefs, moun- 
tains, valleys, etc., arc also to l>c found 
in the museum, and are invaluable aids 
to the study and teaching of this sub- 
ject. .\ single example of this kind of 
model will suffice to illustrate this point. 
In the Chicago .\cademy of Sciences 
there is a model which illustrates the 
'cutting nnd tearing down power of the 
sea. A high cHfif is shown which faces 
the open sea; this cliff is cut into thou- 
sands of fissures and crevices, and the 
material cut from this cliff is shown to 
be carried around the headland into a 
sheltered bay where it is deposited in 
the form of sand dunes. Near tlic head- 
land is an island which has been made 
by the cutting away of the land between 
the latter and the mainland. This is 
hut one of the examples in which the 
museum is a valuable and practical help 
in the teaching of geography. 
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In th« study of the natural objects of 
any counlry, tlie museum is of very 
great value, for in it llie resources of 
the different slates or countries are ex- 
hibited in such a manner as to give every 
facility for tlie study of this subject, 
i-'or example, the collection of economic 
mineralogj' in the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences is so arranged that the gold, 
silver, lead, mercury and other ores are 
I^ced in groups, each group showing 
the different minerals (ores) from 
which the metal is extracted, and enough 
specimens arc shown to give a good 
idea, of the products of different states, 
» brgc label accompanying each group, 
as the gold ores, which gives the num- 
ber of ounces and the value of the yield 
of each state for a given year. 
■ In the museum of comparative zoology 
at Harvard University, this idea of com- 
parison is developed to the fullest de- 
gree. Each zoological province occu- 
pies 3 separate room in which the animals 
cliaractcristic of that locality arc exhibit- 
ed and suitably named. For example. 
the visitor enters the South American 
room and here finds the animals peculiar 
to that region, humming-birds, armadil- 
los, sloths, ant eaters, etc., while in an- 
other room he will see the animals indi- 
genous to Australia, kangaroos, echidna, 
and the duck-billed platypus. In the 
same manner each country is represent- 
ed and a very excellent comparison can 
be made, which is certainly of much 
educational value. For a cla.ss in 

rgrraphy to vi.iit such 3 museum nuist 
productive of much good and will 
"be of permanent value. 

The modern museum is rapidly ad- 
ding to its exhibits materia! illustrating 
the manufacture of many articles of 
economic use: as examples of these may 
be mentioned carlwnmdum. emery, 
aluminum, steel, pearl buttons, etc. These 
objects arc so arrange*! as to illustrate 
completely the manufacture of an ar- 
ticle, from the time tlie raw material 



leaves the earth until the finished pro- 
duct is ready for use. In addition to the 
specimens, photographs and other illus- 
trations arc used to depict the different 
processes of manufacture. 

The foregoing examples could be in- 
definitely increased, but they will snflkc 
to show that a natural history museum 
is of vast educational value, not only to 
tlie teacher and student but to the ordi- 
nary museum visitors, who today crowd 
our scientific buildings by millions. 

The museum is also a bureau of in- 
formation for the teacher, and its offi- 
cers and employees are (or should be) 
always willing and pleased to laid tlieir 
aid in the solution of any problems 
which may vex the mind of the teacher 
or other visitor. 

Not the least important part of the 
work of a museum is the presentation 
of scientific information by means of 
popular lectures. Tliesc are generally 
given by persons who are masters of 
their subjects and arc able to clearly out- 
line the general principles of the sci- 
ence. In many scientific institutions this 
feature has proved of incalculable edu- 
cational value, and it is rapidly becom- 
ing a notable part of the work of the 
modem museum. 

It is generally conceded at the present 
time that the study of nature is, next 
to mathematics, the best subject for the 
broadening and training of the mind. In 
pursuing his biological studies the stu- 
dent forms the habit of close obscr\-ation 
and of careful clLscrimination, anil ac- 
quires the useful ability* of describing 
whatever he sees in terse and comprehen- 
sive language. 

In these days of general advance- 
ment, when libraries are springing up 
on every hand, the museum of natural 
history needs no apology for its exist- 
ence, for it is at once a school, a library, 
an cncyclopctlia and a place of recrea- 
tion. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Aa> volunv noticed will be meat pr«pa.id, upon receipt of the price* bj A. W. Unmford. 

ZOS Michiga.n AvcDUC. Chicago. 111. 



A DICTIONARY OF EDUCATroN.«. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

This book contains more th»o four hundred 
fiortratis and fetches of pcnom who aie 
prominent in edticatiorijil wdrle, Mt. C. W. 
Bardccn. the editor, began collcetinK these 
« portraits some twenty years ago, and to ob< 
tain them has searched most of (lie priiit- 
thopa in the principa) cities oE this country 
and of Europe. The work eontaiuK a 
dironological index, which is very interesting. 
There is al^i a d^siificd index, where ihc 
natnes arc frrouped under title* indicative of 
the cpeeial fitldi in which the individuals 
were inlereBltd. <$3/w. C- W. Bardccn, 
Syneoje. N. Y.) 

A, B, C BOOK OF BIROS. 

Mi$$ Mary Otherine Judd, (he author, has 
prepared a book that will be a delight tu every 
child and wilt lie intensely interesting lo every 
adult lover of bird*. Every tetter of the alpb.v 
bet is tllustraied by a beautiful colored picture 
of a bird, nhoic name t>eg::ns with (hat initial. 
For the children a fun-provoking rhyme is 
given with each picture, and a short prose 
description makes the ithutrnlion^ iTitcrciting 
10 the adult. Miss Judd. principal of one ot 
ibc public schoob in Minneapolis, is atreadjr 
well known as the author of "Classic Myths' 
and "Wijiwam Stories." ($1.00. A. W. Mum- 
ford. Chicago.) 



on the ediloi-ial page bf lite Cbieaieo Timts- 

Herald, now the Rerord-Hfraid. The illiai- 
iralionfi in "The Birds of Lakeside and 
Prairie" are from colored plated, prepaieil for 
"Birds and Nature." and slightly reduced in 
»\it. Mr. Ctark'« work ■> characicriied by a 
fine literary style. ($1.00. A. W. Mumford, 
Chicago.) 



BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY. 

Elixabctli and Joseph Griniielt. the author*, 
are well known at lovcn of birds and as in- 
teresting writers on bird life, They not only 
have made the feathered kingdom a subject 
of outdoor study for many yeari. but have 
been explorer.t in the great field of general 
literature for the purpote of finding all that 
it holds pertaining to our bird friendv The 
habile of every feathered friend of the door- 

Srd and of the deep woods are known to 
r. and Mrs. Grinnell just as intimsiely <u 
are the legt^nd^ and ihc folklore of other ages 
tauchiuK ihc same bird. The title. "Birds of 
Song and Story," is an eminently fitting one 
for the book, for in few words it describes 
tl»oroii(5hly its seopt. There is s charm about 
the writings of both these authors (hat will 
appeal strongly to all lovers of good literature. ., 
especially 10 all who love at once to read the 1 
lirinied page and ihe book of nature. Ar- -« 
listically. "Birds of Song and Story" is as 
nearly perfect a« it is pouiblc 10 tnake a book. 
($1.00. A. W. Mumford. Chicago.) 



BIRDS OF LAKESIDE AND PRAIRIE. EARTH. SKY AND AIR IN SOW 



This IxMik will contain licld skciches of tiiril 
life in ihc great middle west. Mr. Edward 
Braytoi) dark has been a close student of 
nature in a iicciinti nt the country where wild 
bird observers have been many and bird 
writers have been few. The author lakes his 
readers afield with him atid puts them in close 
touch with owr feathered friends of lakeside, 
woodland and prairie. The Mrd byways of 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Witconvin and 
other great middle weitem states are thor- 
oughly explored. Mr. Oark is known to the 
reading public ihroiigh his many bird articles 
which hare ajijieared in ihe Chicago Trihunr, 
■ind in the di^crcm magarmes of ibe coun- 
try. He is. perhapa. still more intimately 
known to readers by the articles from his pen 

tich tavc appeared several times a week 



BOOK I. 

There has never come to mir notice a soni 

book for children winch is so attractive. botlK* 
in Its educational and in artistic fe^itures. a 
the present book. The firtt of a two-bool^ 
series, it aims 10 aid the youth of our countr^^ 
in forming Ihe haliit of ol)«erving Nature - 
The author. Mr. W. H. Ncidlinger, in writintC 
Ihc words '>f these songs has used the child'* 
language and rccogni/cd the child's sense of 
humor. In the music he h.is .idhercd natural- 
ly to the elocutionary expression of the icxt- 
The«e two features arc of great importance; 
and if borne in mind e.TCellent results mi\ 
surely be obtained The pictures bf Hi. 
Walter Knbbeil are no less educational thao 
ilie songs themselves and form a vital pan 
of the book. Many of them are in colors, aad 
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all h>v« b«rn m»6e specially (or ihc songs 
"vtlh which lh<y arc connected We hope to 
s«* this book widely «b«J. (70 cent*. Anicri- 
cui Book Comp^my, Chicago and New York.) 
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EDUCATION READERS— BOOK 
IV. 



Tfaia book completes the New Education 
Kea<lers and is inimdcd for the luc of pujhIs 
^P tbc third ^cair. Ii i:c»itiimcs the applica- 
^on of the priiKiptcs developed in the former 
woks. Through a wide range of ^ubiccts. 
•"< pupils nrc iirtroJuced tu gvod literature 
^nd led into right habile of thinkin)( and rvaij- 
1 '"S- Usti of the more diftcult word« are 

PR^'ea It the end of the book, where they 
*ill tcrvt for drill work in enunciation, pro- 
!i<inriaiion. and upelliiig. The reading mailer 
'."ibe book is of a higher grade than is ustial 
"• third leadert. owing tn ihe extensive vo- 
^^biAitj developed by this new method, 
jy^*efi enables the pupil to do in three years 
he work ttirrrerly reaiiirinu four. The book 
* naiidsoiTiely iliti'lrated. and bound in a 
J^ attractive cover. (45 cents. American 
V ™x> k Company, Chicago and New York.) 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

j,^/7?c firit edition of Robinfton Crusoe wa» 

."'••hcd in tbc year i7ii> No other story, 

^;^^t the life of UncJe Tom. has been 

_ *^ ividcly ctrctiiated araone Enelish-spcak- 

"M f^^oplc. This edition, which is one of 

nttj"***''» Home and School OaJMCS." has an 

Edw*^**'"" '"""^diKl ion (roni the pen of Dr. 

"llj^^'d Everett Hale, in which he says that 

li'ojj IttJe page of the book in its original cdi- 

Ati\, *^3ll* 't "The Life and Strange Surpriiing 

M^ ?^»«ures of Robinson Cninoe, of York. 

all ^\*^er. who lived eight and twenty years 
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one in an unir.habitetl inland on the coast 



0,.^j;*>»erica. near the mouth of the sreat Rirer 
m^^T^Hoque."" How often the mixuke it 
isJ^T^ of teaching boys and gitls that Crusoe's 

-jc*<l was Juan FernandcT- 
ti|^ *^is i* such a beautiful edition of this pop- 
it\ •1^?""^ y^ ^*y '"^ pardoned for speaking 
«it '■•lii review of the series of books known 
TrH- "Heath's Home and School Oaxsics." 
"wi,^ ^*"e are thirty-two voJumes of complete 
**"Vi chosen from tlK world's best literalurc. 
^.*« have been prepared with the needs of 
*tldr«n ever in view. Even the weight of 
"^'^t volumes, the type and the length of the 
.V'e have been to planrted as not to fatigue 
^*le reader. 

_ In hti introdnciion to this edition of Crtisoe. 
JL Or Hale sayt: "1 should like to have those 
^H noyi who read (his preface say to their sis- 
^H ter« that they had better read 'Rohinton Cm- 
^H toe': uy lhat a person who is thoroughly 
^f iind Well acqtuimed with 'Rotiin«on Crnme' 
^^ is tborouslily and well actjuainted with the 
best tiamtivc which has erer been written in 
the Engliih lanKuage." f6o cents. D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston and Chicago.) 
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SPRINGTIME FLOWERS. 

Mae Rnth Norcross is the author of the*e 
easy Icixons in botany. This volume is dc- 
sisned as a beginning in Ihe »tudy of a sdence 
wnkK in later y«»rs. becomes both interest- 
ing and profitable, and the lessons hare been 
prepared in as simple a form as possible. 
Only well-known flower* have been used for 
the illustrations. The story of the study of 
these plant forms »id tlic structure as ob- 
served are described in the simple language 
of the child. (36 cents. Silver. Uuidett & 
Co.. New York and Chicago.) 



THE JINGLE BOOK OF BIRDS. 

This 1>ook of jingliriK bird verse with its 
16 colored plates of beautiful and character- 
istic birds 11 certain to rapture the chiUtrcn 
and to hold llic attcmion and imcrcsi of the 
elders. The author, Mr. Edward Brayton 
Clark, is well known to bird lovers tliroo^ti his 
field sketches of bird life- Mr. Oark, m !>c- 
Iccting the birds which illustrate his vetK. 
was careful to choose only those whose names, 
plumage and characterixtici are such as to 
lend themselves readily to the tnotive of the 
verse. The line* arc t»ot jingles merely, hut 
jingles which have a well-rounded piirpoie 
and much of pitli and point. The color scheme 
of Ihc cover of Tlie Jingle Book of Birds i* 
strikingly beautiful. The younger ones, and 
the older ones. too. for that matter, will be 
delighted with this book for a Christmas Kifi. 
The author is intimaiely known to thousatids 
of readers by the articles from his pen which 
have appeared several times a week on the 
editorial page of the Record -f/eniU, {50 
cents. A. \\. Mumford. Chicago.) 

THE NEW BUSY BEE. 

Thi* 1>ook of )onss. edited by J. F, Kinsey. 
is arranged for asc in the schools of both 
city and country. It contains the elements 
of music in a cortcisc form. There are sonsS 
for each season of the year, and songs that 
tell of birds, of flowers, and of brooks and 
dells. The«« are cf>ngs that will make th« 
schoolroom brighter. (35 eems. A. W. 
Mumford. Chicago.) 

THE STORY OF LITTLE NELL. 

This is the latest addition to Ihe series of 
Eclectic School Readings, so widely and favor- 
aWy known to teachers, Ii comprises the 
Srotmd-woric and much the larger portion of 
"The Old Curiosity Shop." and i* given in 
the present volume just as Dickens wrote it. 
but freed from tl>e various episodes and other 
passages origitully employed to introduce 
other diaractcrs. The sinr?, thus abridged 
and confit;ed jolety to the relation of the 
pathetic adventures of its herottK. will, we 
are sure, appeal especially to jroung readers. 
They cannot fail to perceive its beauty and 
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its pathos, nor to admire the couraf«. tlie 
t«lf-<Icnbl, and the simpte Koodnris of Little 
Kdl bcrscl f. We arc Rlad to sec sucli a story 
iuued in a (orm atiitaUc for rcaditiK in 
scboots. (so cents. American Book Com- 
pany, Cliicagi> and New Vork.) 

WARD-S LETTER WRITING AND BUSI- 
NESS FORMS.— VERTICAL EDITION. 

This series, consisting of four numbers, pre- 
sents social and business letters and forms 



of all kinds, in tb« verlica] $t) 

sliip, with very oomplctr direct _,_^ 

nitions to aid the pupil in rcprodnafV ' 
fonn:i without cop^. He teams lo do b; 
dotns, guided by drrcaions at the head of ik 
paRe. and assisted by bis own powers of ot 
scrvation. The books seem to corer wfj 
coniplcicly the subjecu treated, and to be ad- 
mirably adapted for successful tcachint a 
elementary Khools. (Numbers I and if. M 
cents each; numbers III sod IV, 15 enei 
each. American Book Company, Chicago aad 
New York.) 



Educational Articles in the November Magazines. 



'The Hakiog of Yale College— A Blccntonar; Bkclcb," Truman Bliaa 

Ameritart UltntraUd Metiii^iil MainsM 

' The I/aal Phax of tfa« Philippine Rebellion and the Problem* Kcaaltin^ Thcreltcn." 

Jvha H. Parkor ^mericai* Monthly A'rfr^H- 0/ RtTU» 

*Dr. D. K. Pearaona, tb« Friend of the American Small College," George Ptm He 

/tmeriean MomUily fievtrw 0/ Rt 

■Tr&tnlagof a Football Team," Allen Saogree Atmtee't Ma 

'Th« Arttatic Element in Tennyavn." Caroline A. Wattera Book' 

' The Literary Side of Oar Presidents— Rutherford B. Hayta." Joba X>« Morean. 

..BookWa 

' A M«n>of'l.ettcr« in the White Honac," Joseph B. Gilder Cn 

'City Government in Canada." S. Morley Wlckctt Canadian AJagazi^' 

' The Education of a Child from Elevco to Bighteen." Edward HovranJ Griggs. 

Ladies' Home Jont^ti 

'Correct Speaking and Writing." Eliaabeth A. Withey Laaiet' Home Jonrui 

'The Child of Threfl and Over." Elisabeth RobinsQO Scovil L«d*ei' Homr Jomnti 

' ldc«1iam in Contemporary French P«int ing — II," Caunlle Maaclair 3ta£a:ime i>/ Art 

' Impreaaioaiam— Two Converaations, Con and Pro. I — Con," R«T. Anthony C. Dean. 

- , Maisnne ^ Art 

'William McKinlej," Frank Munaey Atumsefs MaiKM 

• A Brief Outline of McKinley's Career," R. H. Titherington Mnnstys Nagai\*t 

'The Reconstruction Period and its Political Outcome — I. Slavery and-Ihe War," Frtil- 

erick AusiJD Ogg ,,,.,. .Modem £W>r* 

■Football Development in 1901." Walter Camp On^n 

• Where the World's Standarda of Measarement Are Set," Ray Stanoard Baker. 

■ Pearson's iVaemsW 

' What I Saw in the Catacombs." Rev H. Donald M, Spence, D.D ihirrf 

'The Miasion of a Teacficr," Henry Mitchell McCrakca ..vt.,./; 

'The Kind of Training Needed for Succcaa in Business," C C, Gainca SmfH 

• Marquis Ito, the Great Mao of Japan." Frederick Palmer S^nhnfr's Mmgutt 

'How CiliKcosarc Made," Lewis P. Clover The Jumtor Mumitj 

•The Small College and the Large." C F. ThwinK Tht Ff^ 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The first annual message of President 
{oostvcli lias been given to Congress, 
id to ilic public, This document is cvi- 
Jently from the pen of a straightforward, 
irncsi, praciical and scholarly man. "It 
>ntain!t plain statements of fact*) and 
literally bristles with recommendations." 
It is a literary production well worthy 
le careful and ihoufihtful perusal o£ all 
lucaled people. All the subjects touched 
ipon arc treated in a clear and concise 
lanntT and will enlighten ihc reader in 
^Tegard to the interests of our country. 
The following paragraphs arc of spe- 
cial interest to those connected with e<lu- 
[cational institutions. Kcgarding our 
Fpoltcy toward the Indians in the schools 
published (or their in&tnietion, the 
fPresidcni says: 

In the schools the education should be de- 
[mcntary snd largely induntrial. The need of 
hishcr rdncalion amoni the Indiana 1% lira- 
lltnL On ihc rcserviiions care •ihould be Uken 
lio try 10 suit ihr learhiiig: to thi- needs of the 
fMntciilaT Indian. There is no u^c in aticmpi- 
luif to induce agriculture in 11 country itiilci! 
MfU}- for cattle raiding, where the Indian should 
be tn^dc n stock Riowcr. 

Regarding public libraries he makes 
^ihis interesting sutcment: 

PerhApn the ntiiKi characteriMic educalioiial 

Irnovemeni of the la'^l fifty years is that whkh 

thai created the modem public library anti de- 

[veloped it into broad and active servke. There 

jkre now over s.ocn public libraries in ihc 

] United State*, the product of ihii' i>criod. In 

addition 10 acaimalatitiK maictial. they arc 

[also striving hy oTRsn teat ion, l>y iinprovcmcnl 

I in method and by eih-operalion [o rive grviilrr 

efficiency to the material (hey hold, to make 

lit more widely useful, and by avoidance of 

>tiim«er«sary duplicition in process to rcdtKC 

the cost of its administration. 



In ihcie cflfon.t ihcy tialiinilly look for as- 
sistance to the federal library, which, though 
still the Library of Cunfcic^.s. and *a entitled, 
is ihc one national library of the United States 
.'Mrcady the largest single collection of books 
on the western licmiapticre. and certain to in- 
crease more rapidly than any other throusfa 
piircha<.c, exchange and the operation of ine 
copyrt^hl law. thi< library ha« a unique op- 
portunity to render to libraric* of thi5 coon- 
iry— 10 .\niericfln scholarship — scr\-ice of the 
liiglirkt iniporlance. It is housed in a building 
which is Ihc largest and most magnificent yet 
creeled for library use. 

Reujurces are now being provided which will 
develop the collection properly, equip it with 
tlie apparalti% and service ncccn^ary 10 ils ef- 
feciive use render its bibliooraphic work 
widely available, and enable it to become not 
merely a center of research but the chief ^ctor 
in great co-operative cfforlK for Ihc diffusion 
of knowledge and the advancement of learning. 



Without doubt mistakes are made in 
the rurricuhmi and administration of our 
public scltools. These faults cannot be 
rcme<licd by sending our children to pri- 
vate scliools. The latter have their place. 
Properly conducted, as most of them are. 
they are worthy of patronage. Their 
pro]jer function, however, is not to re- 
place the public school but to extend and 
round out ils currieiiluin. Presidettt 
Roosevelt has set an example that il is 
well to follow. In an editorial, the S^ew 
Vork TitMS says: 

As might have been expected. Piesideot 
Rooacvelt is not one of the too numerous 
.\mericans who arc e%-er ready to extol the 
public RChools a» the foundalionK and gvard- 
lans of onr institutions and our liberties, bin 
who. wh<n it co«ie« to the educating of their 



Idrcr, conirariict itie!r prcuhlng tt^ 

iciice, and send their offsprinir lo pn- 

vate schoolii, Ai Oyster Bay the RoojctcU 
children gained such knowlcdsr of bookj and 
life as their U\hct lIiouKhi ihey needed by 
fpMliK lo the school attended br (he neighbor- 
inc children, rich and poor. When their fath- 
er 9 vice-presidciilial tenn began, (wo of lh« 
Rocsevelt boyf entered the Force public school 
on Mases chit setts av«otic. in Wa^hinffton. bR'I 
BOW the President of the United States has cn- 
rollird his Ibird son. Keniril. anionii the pTipilt 
of the same broadly hospitable inslituiion. This 
is exactly at it ought to be^not iiaiticularly 
creditable, except by contrast with the course 
of those who by implication assert that the 
public schools are only for the children of the 
poor, and of those in towly station, but plain, 
alraight forward, thoroughgoing Aitiericaniam, 
uid an example which cannot foil to disturb 
lb< smug scl [-satisfaction of parents whose 
course draws a line of cruelly invidious dis- 
tinction among the children of the Und. 



facilities. In charge regpcctlvcly of Ctolt 

Cdlesc. Barnard Coilcgc. Teacljcrs Coll 

and ihe Unircrsity Sdinols of I.^w, Medicine. 
Applied Science, Pure Science, Philosophy and 
Political Science. These faculties now Dumber 
3S5 oBkers of iniinKtioa, and th«M colleges 
and schools arc now attended by 4,500 stu- 
dents. The faculties are now co-ordinated with 
each other in the Univcr*ity Council, in which 
all the educational activities and intereiu of 
the univcrsiiy are officially represented; and a 
complete reciprocity between alt the parts of 
the institalion and also with the Union Thco- 
logical Seminary now prevails. The libniy 
of the imivcrstty now comains 31 1,000 voltune*. 
and the wealth of the corporation is now esti- 
mated at £18,000.000. of which ^i.sooooo in 
round numbers rcprcwnt the splendid generos- 
ity and munilkciice of Mr. Low himself. And, 
finally, the university is now located upon a 
site and p&sseKset a physical equipment unsar- 
passed in bciuty, comfort and completeness by 
those of any InctiitHion of learning in the 
world. 



Mr. Seth I^w, for over ten years the 
president of Columbia University, is now 
the mayor-elect of New York City. That 
he and Uie policy whtcli he repreienta 
were popular, was demonstrated by the 
large majority pollcil in his favor. In 
the acini ininlration of the affairs of the 
university, Mr. Low was eminently suc- 
cessful. Uurinff his years of service. Co- 
lumbia University had a wonderful 
growth and the influence of the executive 
ability of the president has spread 
throughout the educational world. 

The Council of the University at a 
meeting held October 12, 1901. while ex- 
pressing deep regret at the retirement of 
Mr, Low from the presidency, .idopted 
a minute which contained the following 
statements of general interest: 

When Mr I.nw hocamc the prcitdcfit of Co- 
lunriiia Cbllejre. in the academic year 1889-go, 
the institution consicied of four facniites in 
charge rrspcctirely of the Schools of Arts, 
Mines, iaw and Political Science. These fac- 
ulties nnmbcred 122 ofltcers of inMruction, 
and these schools were attended by i.i.w stu- 
dents. The faculties were a»mccted with 
each other only through Ihc president and 
tni»lcc« of lite collcRc, and the sdiools cxtsicd 
alongiidc of cacli other, without ntiy principle 
or cufloiii of rcciprocily. The library of the 
college contained 92.000 volumes, and the 
wealth of the corporation wa» e<timaicd at 
$10,500,000. The faculties, schools, library, 
and entire e<]uipment were crowded into (he 
narrow and noisy auarters bordering on Ihe 
New ^'urk Central Railway. 
Today Colimibia University coflfitts of nine 



The greater attention given and the ^- 
forts recently made or makmg in schools 
to arouse and cultivate the citizenship 
sense among children must be gratifying 
lo every thoughtful person. A love for 
the institutions of one's ctnintry such 
that one is ready lo live for their integ- 
rit>' and permanence is a sentiment of 
slow growth. It cannot safely be left to 
the high school period, nor be confined 
to formal lessons from a text. It raeans 
more than a knowledge of laws and or- 
dinances and ofHcial duties and statutory 
limitations and privileges. A safe and 
s<]f-respecting companionship with one's 
Iellov^'s in adult life is assured only when 
it grows out of a habit of taking others 
into account from the earlie-st years. 
There is recognized a tendency in airreot 
eilticational theory, if not established in 
practice, to fit the individual into the so- 
cial group in wiiich he is destined to par- 
ticipate ; and that the schools .should un- 
dertake this responsibility. Occasioaal 
schools see the conditions somewhat 
clearly, though measurable results Dinsl 
be yet many years in the future. How to 
select the material and how to order the 
sequence of exercises, and how to present 
iJitm when chosen, and how lo relate 
tliem to the accii-itomed work of the 
school mtist call for the clearest thinking 
and the most open-minded coocem to 
find the truth in the matter, by all sdiool 
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)z«n schools in tne country 
are making contributions to the study. 
Teachers cannoc afEord to be indifferent 

■ to the moveracnt. It prwniscs much for 
the future — not to the children alone, but 
to the security of the State. — Editorial in 
Education. 

■ The Ladies' Home Journal is publish- 

" ing a most interesting and valuable series 

of articles on "The Education of a Child 

• from Eleven to EiKhteoi." These arti- 
cles arc full of instructive and helpful 
thoughts. In one of them Mr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, the writer, says: 

W« have %ttn (hat in the period of truifi- 
tion from childhood to manhood occurs the 
inie birth of p^TSOnality. the swakcning of the 
self-conscioas life which iuilale^ the individual 
from the surrounding world und yet gives s 
vrhollj new capicitj' for loving union with 
other lives. This tvrofold change is not at). 
Iiowcvcr. of the wonderful develomnent which 
comes at this epoch- It la also pcculUriT ihe 
time of awakeninK lo imicpettdcnt ideals of 
life which henceforth, changed for betlcr or 
worse, arc to be guiding start) in the life of the 
human bcinf. 

This docs not mean that the young child is 
without ideals, but bis are not in the same 
way tonsciou-dy accepted aims of condoct; 
they are larzcly the result of contiguity and 
are echoet oT what hnppens to be the personal 
world about him. This has appeared in all 
recent sjudies of children's ideals — one uf the 
most fruitful fields, by Ihe way. that have been 
opened up in modem child-study. The little 
cnild wants to be like papa, or the doctor 
who drives the horse, or the man who 
keeps ihe livcrv stable around the comer. Wc 
can all remember passing through a lericy of 
euch ideals of life, each of which was absorb- 
ing for a time, but all of them impressed upoa 
us by the accident of environment. As the 
child develop; he reaches out into an ever- 
widening world, and as he comes into eontaet 
with the history and literature of great lives 
he chooses his ideals increasingly from the 
world-theater 3n<l less and less from the neigh- 
borhood in which he lives. 

• It is at this period of transition from 
childhood to manhood that there is an 
"awakciiinij of conscious personality 
which brings the individual face to face 
with the problems of his own existence, 
and he begins to formulate his ideals 
sometimes even to intense reaction upon 
those of the world about him." Now 
when iKJth the mental and physical being 
are changing rnpidly "ideals come not 
only in larger measure but also in quite 
a new way." 



Early in th^nonth of November there 
was an important gathering of teachers at 
the University of Chicago. It was the 
fifteenth educational conference of the 
academies and high schools affiliated or 
co-<q)crating wiU» the University. One 
of the most important subjects under dis- 
cussion was die relation between the 
schools and colleges athletic sports. A 
committee, to 'whom the question bad 
been referred, reported in favor of a plan 
of control, formolated by Mr. E. G. Coo- 
ley, superintendent of the Chics^o 
schools. In these schools the plan faaa 
proved effective and the committee rec- 
ommended its adoption in the secondary 
schools of other cities. The salient tea- 
tures of Mr. Corlcy's system are as fol- 
lows : ( 1 ) Tlic requirement of a physi- 
cian's certificate showing the physical 
condition of each pupil, who may wish 
to participate in the school athletics; (2) 
Tlie requirement that the pupil sliall pre- 
sent the written consent of his parents: 
(3) The requirement that the pupil shall 
maintain a high degree of scholarship 
while a member of any of the athletic 
teams of the schools. 



Tlie words of Bishop Spalding are 
pointed, full of \-igor and always contain 
meat for careful thought. The follow- 
ing from his pen should constantly be in 
the mind of the teacher and of the parent. 
"The question of education is primarily 
a question of teachers; incidentally only. 
a question of methods. Information Is 
indispensable, and the methods by whidi 
it may be best imparted must be known 
and employed by the teacher ; but the 
end is a cultivated mind, opening to the 
li^ht as flowers to the morning rays, a 
thirst for knowledge as the growing com 
for rain and sunshine. 



Dr. W. R. Scott, lecturer on political 
economy at St. Andrew's University, has 
published a very interesting outline of 
a commercial course at the universities. 
He contends tliat the universities, vith- 
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out competing with the technical schools, 
can gpve a scientific cotirse of education 
u-iiicti shall not be too abstract for the 
wants of business men. He defines high- 
er commercial education as "the training 
of those who are intended to fill respon- 
sible positions in business." A person 
wlio is to take pan in the management 
of an undertaking requires a wide knowl- 
edge, best gained at a university, of many 
applied sciences, most of which are al- 
ready taught, and all of which are within 
the limits of a university curriculum. 
Further he needs a training which sliall 
lie accurate as well as wide ; for nowhere 
is a little knowledge more <langcrous 
than in commerce. To this end he pro- 
pose* the instilutioii of a degree corre- 
sponding to the B.Sc.. with two exami- 
nations. The first examination should 
be on three of the following subjects; 
AgricuUure, chemistry. histor\'. jurispru- 
dence, political economy, political science. 
Tile final examination should be on a 
higher standard in similar subjects more 
specialized for business purposes, with 
the addition of commercial and intcma- 
ttonal law. geology, engineering, public 
finance, and local government, hanking, 
etc.. three subjects again to be chosen. 
Dr. Scott sugge«s that a modem lan- 
guage should be required in the prelim- 
inar;'. and he points out that l)ie student 
might with advantage, spend five months 
in the year at the university studying the 
theoretical side, and during the remainder 
of his time he could make progress in 
becoming familiar with practical details. 
This seems to be a very suggestive course 
and the outcome of il will be looked for 
with interest. — Editoriai in the School 
Review. 



The importance of legalizing and 
adopting the metric system of weights 
and measures in the United Sutes is fre- 
quently demonstrated in otir conmiercial 
dealings with the business houses of Eu- 
ropean nations. Consul Hill, in a recent 
report froni Amsterdam, strongly rccfxn- 
nicnds that the maiiuiacturers of this 
country adopt thU system in their foreign 
business and cites the following transac- 



tion as an iIIustTalion supporting his sttg- 
gestion: A Holland finn recently receiv- 
ed a cable offer from a New York house 
for two thousand barrels of potatoes. 
The question at once arose as to how 
many American pounds there were In a 
barrel of potatoes. As a result a whole 
day was lost before an answer could be 
wired. Had it been possible to use the 
metric system cvcrj' business man in 
Europe would have understood the off* 
imm«liatetv. 




Two hundred years ago Elihu Yale 
planted a little acorn at New Haven, 
Conn.: today a giant oak stands where 
this seed was sown, its branches reaching 
out even to foreign lands, it.s foliage shel- 
tering the best and noblest activities of 
this reimblic. 

It would be simply impossible for any 
human mind to measure the power for 
advancement, for gowl. for lil>crty and 
for enlightenment that has spread itself 
throughotii this country and the world 
since the founding of Y.ile I'niversity, 
Dcgun oripnally as a divinity school, i| 
was not long before its faculty and trus- 
tees recognized that there was no better 
way (o train men for the Christian life 
than to fit them for the practical things 
thai enter into earnest business and pro- 
fessional pursuits and good go\erninent. 

So Yale broadened. Cea.selesaly she 
searched for truth; with untiring energy 
she forced her way into tite homes of the 
land, into the counting room, the factory, 
the market and the shop; with unwaver- 
ing determination she fought for the best 
in citizenship, in government, in learning 
and at the fireside. Thus she became in 
a iKxuliar manner typical of that Ameri- 
can spirit vhich slie has l>een such a larj 
factor in fostering. 

Jn the torchlight procession of stud 
and alumni which recently wound 
through the streets of the Elm City the 
Japanese students carried a float bearing- 
the inscription: "Japan for Vale and 
Yale for Japan." Nothing could more 
significantly show wliat this scat of learn- 
ing has become in two centuries. First 
Vale was for .\merica until .America came 
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to stand for Yale. Then (lie more pro- 
gressive countries of ihc far East caught 
the inspiration, aiul now the most ad- 
vanced of iheiii all lakes up the old idea 
ami in the sentiment "Yale for Japan" 
forecasts the still broader purpose of 
"Yale for the world." 

Vale's practical achievements make her 
disiiixriively the most notable of all the 
American institutions of learning. She 
hza .sent out men to do. to conquer, to 
govern, and in these active and practical 
lines her graduates lead all the rest. The 
ffTOwth, strenRih. broadness and vigor of 
Old Eli arc but an epitome of all these 
elements in the nation which delights to 
honor Yale today.— TA* Chicago Post. 



During the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of 
Yale L'^versity. in Ortobcr. sixty-two 
honorary d^;rees were conferred. Of 
these fourteen were coiiferrcil for emi- 
nence in letters, twelve in science, ten in 
public service, nine in education, nine in 
theology, seven in law and unc in art. 
The list of names of the persons selected, 
which includes President Roosevelt and 
Mayor Low. shows that all were emi- 
nently fitted, by some notable public worfc. 
to receive this high honor. 



Mr. Brcrcton holds ibxt sports, as main- 
laiovd in the Engli^b Klioob. develop in the 
individual <)ua]ittes that make for morgil power 
in th* Mtlcctivc l>ody. They todcr [>ef«onal 
mitiative and irdcpend<nce. while at inc same 
time they qutckni thi- i^ente of solidafitx- 



Few rcaliKC how much there is to leant 

from nature in the month of December, 
Tliis month as well as cver>' other one 
in the year furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of niaterial for the illustrative teach- 
ing of the natural sciences nf our pub- 
lic schools. Miss Julia E. Rogers in an 
article, that we publish in this number, 
calls attention to tlte interesting things 
to be seen in December. Miss Rogers is 
a sttidcnt of nature and soon there will 
be issued from her pen a useful book on 
trees. 



The f ierman Association for Advanced 
Education, which Includes in its mem-*' 
bership the prominent teachers of the 
Empire, believes that the American sys- 
tem of educational uniformity is mtich 
needed in Germany. To this end the as- 
sociation has. petitioned Chancellor vun 
Bulow to establish an imperial bureau 
similar in its function to the United 
States Bureau of Education. 




Mr. Qoudcsley S. H. Brereton has 
been appointed on a s.])veial commission 
to inspect the secondary schools of Ire- 
land. Ftrereton will be remembered as a 
visitor who attracted much attention at 
the Detroit meeting of the Xational Edu- 
cational .Association. The HdHCalioital 
Rez-ieic has the following comment on 
this appointment : 

Mr. Brcrdun hnntc^ lo this work a mind at 
once candid .nnd <.'riikdt. He is conservative tn 
all nuti«r^ of adiuinistration. but cxcccdii^y 
liberal in hii views of education He gives 
(tne weifdit to phy<ical irninmn and has helped 
materially in awakcfiinR an interest in this 
KUt>ieet in France Hi* work on thr edHOtivc 
value of sport? wa* included by M. Buiison 
aroonti the mailers to be maaiereil l>y camli- 
datc» for the Sorlvinitr diploma tn pmlajtORy. 
and in i8qB a (khair on the lubjcci was held 
in the Sorbontic, under the auspices nf M. Iiai»- 
flOd. in which Mr. Brereton participaicd t>y 
special invitation. 



During the present year the N'altonal 
.Association of Collegiate Alumnae has 
added lo its roll 1,400 members. The 
a.ssociation now has a total membership 
of 4,000, representing (wciity-two col- 
leges. Tins would indicate that the 
number of women taking college courses 
has increased. 



Statistics issued by tlic authorities of 
the L'niversily of Berlin show a large at- 
tendance of American studaits. This 
winter there are registered one hundred 
men and fifty-two women, representing 
thirty stales and territories of the United 
States. 
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FIVE EVIDENCES OF AN EDUCATION.' 

BY NICHOLAS HURRY BUTLER, 
Colnmbis UnivenUtj. 



A full aiialysis of the facts of lUc as 
they confront us today would show, I feel 
contident, that all knowledges and alt in- 
fluences are not on a single plane of indif- 
ference toward the human mind that 
would be educated. All parts of the spir- 
itual machine arc not mutually intcr- 
changcalilc. There are needs to Ijc met 
and longiiif^s to be satisfied that will not 
acce]>t any vicarious response to their de- 
mands. The scientific, the literary, the 
Ksthctic, the institutional and the rcligiotis 
aspects of life and of civilization, while 
interdependent, are yet independent of 
each other, in the sense that no one of 
thein can be reduced to a function of 
another or can be stated in terms of an- 
other. Therefore, each of tliesc five as- 
pects must. 1 think, be represented in 
some degree in everj' scheme of training 
which has education for its end. Never- 
theless, this training when it arrives at 
education will not sufifer itself to he meas- 
ured and estimated quantita lively in terms 
either of science, of letters, of art. of tn- 
slitutioiis or of religion. It will have pro- 
duced certain traits of intellect and of 
character which find expression in ways 
open to the observation of all men, and it 
is toward these traits or habits, not to- 
ward external and substantial acquisition 
or accomplishment, tlial one must turn to 
find the true and sure evidences of an 
education, as education is conceived to- 
day. 

First among the evidences of an edu- 
cation I name correctness and precisitui 
in the use of the mother toneiie. Impor- 
tant as this power is. and is admitted to 
be. it is a comparatively new tiling in 
editcntion. The mixlem European lan- 
guages took on educational significance 
only when the decentralization of culture 
began at the close of the Middle Ages. 
So late as 1549 Jacques dc Bellay sup- 
ported the study of French with the very 
mild assertion that it is "not so poor a 
tongue a« many think it," Mulcaster. 
writing a little later, foimd it neccssar>' 



to tell why his book on education was put 
in English rather than in Latin, and to 
defend the vernacular when he referred 
to it* educational usefulness. Melancb- 
ihon put German in a class with Greek 
and Hebrew and contrasted all three un- 
favorably with Latin. Indeed, it was 
not until the present German emperor 
plainly told the Berlin school conference 
of 1890 (hat a national basis was lacking 
in German education ; that the foundation 
of the gymnasium course of study must 
be German; that the duty of the school- 
masters was to train the young to becooie 
Germans, not Greeks and Romans, and 
that the Gennn.n language must be made 
the center around which all other subjects 
revolved, that a revision of the official 
school program was brought about thai 
made place for the really serious study 
of the Gernuui language and literature. 
.\nd today, where the influence of the 
English universities and of not a few 
.-\mcrican colleges is potent, the study oi 
Fjiglish is slight and insignificant indeed. 
The suocrslition that Ihc best gate to 
English is through the Latin is anything 
but dead. 

But for die great mass of the peo-il- 
the vernacular is not only the establi^ed 
medium of instruction, but fnnunatetv 
also an important subject of study. A 
chief measure of educational accomplish- 
ment is the ease, the correctness and the 
precision with which one uses this instru- 
ment. 

One '9 hold upon the Enf^ish tongue is 
measured by his choice of words and by 
his use of idiom. The composite charac- 
ter of modem English offers a wide field 
for apt and happy choice of expression. 
The educated man. at home with his 
mother tongue, moves easily about in its 
Saxon, Romanic and Latin elements, and 
lias gained by long experience and wide 
reading a knowledge of the mental inci- 
dence of words as well as of tlieir artistic 
effect. He is hampered by no set formu- 
las, but manifests in his speech, spoken 
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and wriittd. the characteristic powers and 
appreciation of his nature. The educated 
nun is of necessity, therefore, a constant 
reader of the best written English. He 
reads not for conscious imitation, but for 
unconscious absorption and reflection. He 
knows ttie wide distinction bttwecn cor- 
rect iMij^Ush on the one hand and pedan- 
tic, or as it is sometimes called, "elegant." 
English on the other. He is more likely 
to "go to bed" than to •"retire," to "get 
up" than to "arise," to have "legs" rather 
than "limbs," to "dress" than to "clothe 
himself" and to "make a speech" rather 
tlian to "deliver an oration." He knows 
that "if you hear poor [English and read 
poor Bnglish you will pretty surely speak 
poor English and write poor English." 
and governs himself accordingly. He 
realizes the power and place of idiom and 
its relation to grammar, and shows his 
sVill by preserving a balance between the 
two in his style. He woidd follow with 
intelligent sympathy the scholarly discus- 
sions of idiom and of grammar by Pro- 
fessor Earle and would find therein the 
justification of much of his best practice. 
In short, in hts use of his mother tongue 
he would give sure evidence of an educa- 
tion. 

As a second evidence of an education 
I name those refmed and gentle manners 
^ which are the expression of fixed habits 
' of thought and of action. "Manners are 
behavior and good breeding." as .Addison 
said, but they are more. It is not without 
significance that the Latin language has 
but a single word (mores) both for 
usages, habits, manners and for morals. 
Real manners, the manners of a truly ed- 
ucated man or woman, are an outward 
expression of intellectual and moral con- 
viction. Sham manners are a veneer 
which falls away at the dampening touch 
of the first selfish suggestion. Manners 
have a moral significance and find their 
basis in that tnie and deepest self-respect 
which is built upon respect for others. An 
infallible test of character is to he found 
in one's manners toward those whom, for 
one reason or another, the world may 
deem his inferiors, A man's manners 
toward his equals or his superiors arc 
shaped by too many motives to render 
their interpretation either easy or certain. 
Manners do not make the man, but man- 



ners reveal the man. It is by the amoitnt 
of rcsp>cct. <leferencc and courtesy shown 
to human personality as such that we 
judge wbelli«r one is on dress parade or 
whether he is so well trained, well edu- 
cated and so babittially ethical in thought 
and action that he realizes his projier rela- 
tion to his fellows and reveals his realiza- 
tion in his mamiers. As Kant insisted 
more than a century ago, a man exists as 
an end in himself and not merely as a 
means to be arbitrarily used by this or 
that will, and in all his actions, whether 
they concern himself alone or other ra- 
tional beings, he must always be regarded 
as an end. True manners arc based upon 
a recognition of this fact, and that i$ a 
poor education indeed which fails to in- 
culcate the ethical principle and the man- 
ners that embody it. 

As a third evidence of an education I 
name the power and habit of reflection. 
It is a frc<|ucnt charge against us mod- 
ems, particularly against Americans, that 
wc are losing the habit of reflection and 
the high qualities which depend upon it. 
We are told that this loss ts a necessary 
result of our hurried and busy lives, of 
our diverse interests and of the armihila- 
tion of space and time by steam and elec- 
tricity. The whole world and its happen- 
ings are brought to our very doors by the 
daily new.<ip3per. Our attention leaps 
from Manila to Pekin, from Pekin to the 
Transvaal and from the Transvaal to Ha- 
vana. We are torn by conflicting or un- 
connected emotions and our minds arc 
occupied by ideas following each other 
wilh such rapidity that wc fail to get a 
finu and deep hold of any one of the great 
facts that come into our lives. This is the 
charge which even sympathetic critics 
bring against us. 

If it he true — and there are some counts 
in the indictment which it is difficult to 
deny — then one of the most precious evi- 
dences of an education is slipping from 
us and we must redouble our efforts to 
keep fast hold upon it. For an tmexam- 
incd life, as Socrates unceasingly insisted, 
is not worth living. The life whkh asks 
no (|ucstions of itself, which traces events 
back to no causes and forward to no pur- 
poses, which raises no vital issues of prin- 
ciple and which seeks no interpretation of 
what passes within and without, is not a 
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urnian lifr at alt; it is the life of an ara- 
ma}. 

Kenan was right when lie hold thai the 
first cunditiun for t!ic clcvcl^ojument uf the 
mind i& that it shall have liberty, and lib- 
erty for the mind miran» freedom from 
the control of the unreusotiable und free- 
drnii lo chonsc the reasonable in aceorcl- 
ance with principle. A body of prineiplcs 
is a nece;isary possession of the e<lucated 
man. His development is always with 
reference to his principles, and proceeds 
by evolution, not revolution. 

Philosophy is, of course, the great sin- 
gle study by which the power of rcnectitm 
is developed until it becomes a habit, biit 
there is a philosophic study of Utcraliire, 
of politics, of natural science, which 
makes for tlic same end. The question 
how, whose an.Hwer is science, and the 
question why, whose answer is philoso- 
pliy, are the beginnings of reflection. A 
truly educated man asks lK>th questions 
continuallv. and as a result is habituated 
to reflection. 

As a fourth evidence of an education I 
name the power of growth. There is a 
tyijc of mind which, when trained to a 
certain point. cr>-stallizcs, as it were, and 
refuses to move forward thereafter. This 
type of mind fails lo give one of the e-s- 
sential evidences of an education. It has 
perhaps ac<jiiirc(l much and promised 
much : beii .•joniehow or other the promise 
is not fulfilled. It is not dead, bitt in a 
lra]ice. Only such functions are per- 
fonned as serve to keep it where it is: 
there is no movement, no developnient, 
no new power or accomplishnien*. The 
impulse to continuous study and to that 
self-education which are the coiidiiiunsof 
permanent intellectual growth is wanting. 
Education has so fair failed of one of its 
diicf pur|x)ses. 

A human mind continuing to grow and 
to tlevelop tliroui*hout a long life is a 
splendid and imprcs.«ivt: sight. It i.vas 
tliat characteristic in Mr. Gla<l8tone which 
made his personahty so attractive to 
young and ambitions men. They were 
fired l)v his zeal and inspired hy his liniil- 
Icsi intellectual energy. To liave passed 
iFom being "the rising hope of the stem 
and unbending Tories*'' in l8t8 to tlie un- 
challenged leatlcrship of the anti-Tory 
party in Great Britain a generation later. 



and to have continued to grov throtigh- 
oui an exce]>tii*iial!y long life, is no mean 
distinction : and it is an example of what, 
in less conspicuous ways, is the lot of 
every mind whose training is effective. 
Broadened views, widened sympathies. 
dee]>ened insights, are the acc^impani- 
nwnts of growth. 

Fftr this growth a many-sided interest 
is necessary, and this is why growth and 
intellectual and moral narrowness are 
eternally at war. There is imidi in our 
modem education which is uneducatlona! 
because it makes growth diffie«lt, if not 
impossible. luirty spcciaHzation. with its 
attendant limited rajige both of informa- 
tion and of interest, is an enemy of 
growth. Turning from the dLitasteful 
before it is understood is an enemy of 
growth. I'ailurc to sec the relation of 
the subject of one's special interest to 
other subjects is an aicmy *>f growth. 
The pretense of investigation and discov- 
ery before mastering existent knowledge 
is an enemy of growtli. The habit of 
cynical indifference toward men and 
things and of aloofness from them, some- 
times supposed to be peculiarly academic. 
is an enemy of growth. These, then, arc 
all to be shunned while formal e<lucation 
is going on, if it Is to carry with it the 
priceless gift of an impulse to continuous 
growth. 

.And as a fifth evidence of an education 
I name efficiency, the power to do. The 
time has long since gone by, if it ever was. 
when contemplation pure and simple, 
withdrawal from the world and iL<^ activi- 
lics or intelligent incompetence was a de- 
fensible ideal of education. Today the 
truly educated man must be, in some 
sense, efficient. With brain, tongue or 
hand he must be able to express his 
kiKiwledgc and so leave the world other 
than he found it. Mr. lames is simply 
sunmiing up what physiologj- and p»y- 
cholog>' both teach when he exclaims: 
"No reception without reaction, no im- 
pression without correlative expression — 
this is the great maxim which the teacher 
ought never to forget. An impression 
which simply flows in at the pupil's c>-es 
or e-ars and in no way mwlifics his active 
lite is an impression gone to waste. It is 
physiologically incomplete. It lea^-es no 
fruits behind it in the way of capacity 
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Even as mere impression it 
'fo produce its proper effect upon the 
»r>" : for to remain fully among the 
fisilions of the latter faculty it roust 
frougbt into the whole cycle of our 
ations. Its motor consequences are 
t cliiKh it." This is just as true of 
rkdge in genera] an of impressions. 
finite absorption without production 
tal both to character and to tljc high- 
plellectual power. Do something and 
)blc to do it well : express what you 
jr ia some hclpfnl and <tubslantia] 
i; produce and do not everlastingly 
only and rcvcl in feelings — these are 
isels which make for a real education 
■gainst that sham form of it which is 
^ reci^ized as well-informed capac- 

Our colleges and universities abound 
llse nntions. notions as unscientific as 

are unphilosophical, of the supposed 
e of knowledge, information, for its 
, sake. It has none. The date of the 
firvcry of America is in itself as mcan- 
4tes as the date of the birth of the 
teest blade of grass in the neighlior- 
ficld : it means something hecanse it 
m of a larger knowledgc-wholc, bc- 
e it has relations, appllcatiuns. uses : 
for the student who sees none of these 

Icnows norn: of them America was 
overed in 1249 quite as much as it 

in I4Q2. 

Sgh efficiency is primarily an intel- 
Ml affair, and only Icngo mtervailo 
I it take on anything approaching a 
hanical form. Its mechanical form 
plways wholly sulmrdinatc to its 
bgs in the intellect. It is the out- 
Irth of an established and habitual 



relationship between intellect and will, by 
means of which knowledge is constantly 
made power. For knowledge is not 
power. Bacon to the contrarj- notwith- 
standing, imless it is made so, and it can 
be made so only b\' him who possesses 
the knowledge. The habit of making* 
knowledge power is efficiency. Without 
it education is incomplete. 

These 6ve cJiaractcristics. then, I ofTer 
as evidence of an education — correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother- 
tongue : refined and gentle mannery, 
which arc the expression of fixed habits 
of thought and action; the power and 
habit of reflection ; the power of growth 
and efficiency, or the power to do. On 
this plane tlic physicist may meet with 
the philolopan and the naturalist with 
the philosopher, and each recognize the 
fact that his fellow is an educated man, 
tho the range of their information is 
widely different and the centers of their 
highest interests are far apart. They are 
knit together in a brotherhoo<i by the 
close lie of those traits which have sprung 
out of the reaction of their minds and 
wills upon that which has fed them and 
brought them strength. Without these 
traits men are not truly educated and 
their cnidition, however vast, is of no 
avail; it furnishes a museimi, not a de- 
veloped human being. 

It is these habits, of necessity made by 
ourselves alone, begun in the days of 
school and college, and strengthened with 
maturer years and broader experience, 
that serve to show to ourselves and to 
others that we have discovered tlie secret 
of gaining an education. 
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THE PLACE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL COURSE.' 

llEKtIEKT CUGGNK HOLTON, 
Sistc Normal School, MUwaukite, Wiacenkin. 



A comprdienstve trcutnent of the sub- 
ject of American history in the high 
school involves a discussion of at least 
four practical questions; (i) In which 
year of the high-school course can Amer- 
ican history most profitably be given? 
(2) How much time, all things consid- 
ered, should be devoted to it? (3) 
What should be tlie scope and substance 
of the course? (4) How can it best be 
presented ? Being impressed with the 
importance of the first ([uestion and 
knowing the varjing practices in regard 
to it, I shall devote my attention chiefly 
to this one. 

It is believed that these inquiries prop- 
erly stand in the order here given. The 
third one, dealing with the substance of 
the course, and the founli, relating to 
method, cannot most intelligently be dis- 
cussed, much less "settled." if indccti 
any settlement is possible or even de- 
sirable, until it has been detennined when 
the work is to be given and liow much 
time is to be devoted to it; for, obviously, 
if American history is to be given in 
the first year to immature students fresh 
from the grammar schixil. the course can- 
not have the same scope and content as 
if given in the fourth year to students 
who have added three years of age and 
maturity since leaving the eighth grade. 
Neither, for similar reasons, can the 
course be gi%'en by the s^ime methods; 
for, though fundamcmany all methods 
of teaching history may properly be the 
same, yet in externals at least they must 
differ greatly to be adapted to students 
as widely separated in age and capacity 
as are first year and fourth year high- 
school pupils. Dr. John Dewey says that 
mcthoci in its last analysis is "reducible 
to the question of the order of develop- 
ment of the child's powers and interests. 
The law oi presenting and treating ma- 
terial is the law implicit in the child's 
own nature."' There seems to be little 



ground for controverting this opinion, 
and its application here is direct. A 
pupil who has hut recently left tlie gram- 
mar school at twelve years of age i» im- 
mature. Imagination and memory for 
concrete facts, to be sure, arc about at 
their zenith, but the powers of critical 
comparison and abstract reasoning' are 
comparatively undeveloped. He is in 
the acquisitive stage, with more intere-st 
in the dramatic forms of fact and episode 
than in their true historical meaning. 
But three years of growth make of him 
a very different unit of mentality. His 
interests, powers, and habits of thought 
arc now on a higher plane; they must be 
appealed to by different means, and in 
turn they lead to different ends. Meth- 
ods and scope, in other words, in Amer- 
ican historj', as in any other subject, are 
conditioned by its place in the course. 

If, then, the matter of the place in 
tlte course claims priority, and upon it 
there is not already some degree of imi- 
formity in practice in high schools, tt 
clearly seems to demand full and care- 
ful discussion. I believe it has impor- 
tant claims to priority, for the reasons 
above sug^sted; and facts show that 
upon it there is the widest F>ossibIc vari- 
ance in practice. 

In response to ninety circulars sent out 
to accredited high schools of Wisconsin, 
sixty-seven replies were received in time 
for use in preparing this paper. One 
question asked was: "In what year of 
the course is American history given?" 
The returns show that the time ranges 
from the first to the fourth year — one 
school giving it in the first, forty-one in 
the second, twelve in the third, seven tn 
the fourth, and five in the third and 
fourth, while one gives no American his- 
tory at all beyond the grammar depan- 
ment. " Taking these results to be rep- 
resentative, as I think they are. the show- 
ing is that somewhat less than two-thinls 
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of the accredited schools in Wisconsin 
give the American history course in the 
second year, about one-fifth in the third 
year, one-leiilh in tlie four, and ncarty 
as many in the third and fourth. 

While in a general way ihe larger 
schools put the .\mcrican history latest, 
yet the alx>vc division dues nut ap[K-ar 
to follow any clear classification of the 
scliools on the basis of size, course, in- 
structional force, nor otlier vi&ihie con- 
ditions. For in one list we find towns 
large and small,' like Arcadia and Janes- 
ville, Durand and I'ond du Lac. Ointon- 
villc and Stevens Point, Augusta and 
Merrill. In another list stand Mayville 
and Sheboygan. In the same list we find 
schools accredited for every course the 
university offers, and others that are ac- 
credited for but the agricultural and 
English courses. A school employing 
one assistant to the principal stands be- 
side another employinj; nine. One in 
which history is taugiit by a normal grad- 
uate who may not have studied .Ameri- 
can history since leaving the high school, 
stands beside one in which the subject 
13 taught by a man who first graduated 
from a normal school, then entered the 
Vniversity of Wisconsin where he took 
the civic-historical course, and finally took 
two years of graduate work in history. 
Thus the liasis of division according to 
practice is extremely obscure. 

Outside of Wisconsin there is as little 
unity of practice as within. The Report 
of the Committee of Seven shows that 
about one-half of Ihe schools of Ihe coun- 
tr>' at large put American history late 
in the course, after general or European 
history: while the other half put it early 
in the curriculum, before European. 
Their statement of conditions is as fol- 
lows: 

(l) About one-third of the schools 
follow the chronological method, taking 
np ia succession ancient history, general 
history, and modem history in some 
fonUi tisually English, or American, or 
lM>th; that is they use n<-'ncral history as 
8 l>ridge between ancient times and our 
modem nations. (2) A much smaller 
number of schools, perhaps a seventh of 
the whole, prefer the order: general, an- 



cient and modern: that is. first of all 
a survey of the whole field and then more 
detailed study, first of the ancient period, 
thvn of Llie modem. This method is ap- 
parently less common in New England 
than in the West. (3) The third meth- 
od begins with American, or sometimes 
with English history, and then takes gen- 
eral history, bringing in ancient histor>- 
last. About one-6fth of the scliools re- 
porting use this system, which is least 
common in tjic middle states, and which 
would seem to be devised to bring ancient 
history into a place convenient for col- 
lege examinations. (4) A fourth metli- 
od. which prevails in more than a quar- 
ter of the schools, is that of beginning 
with American, following with ancient 
history and ending with a general course ; 
tltat is, they proceed from the particular 
to the general. 

The lines of classification are dim here 
also. In short, there seems to be wide 
variations of practice in the matter ever?-- 
wbere, based on no visible differences in 
the condition of the different schools. 

If, tlien. we are to discuss the scope 
and the method of presenting American 
histor>' in the high school, we must either 
adapt our diseu.>:sion to a shifting and in- 
definite basis or else come to some sort 
of a conclusion as to the time when the 
course can be most profitably given, and 
then, from this as a starting point con- 
sider the other questions. 

1 shall begin my contribution by a 
statement of my own conviction, namely, 
that American history in the high school 
should follow European history if any 
is given, and in any case should be as 
late in the course as possible, preferably 
in the fourth year, assum.ing no increase 
in the average amount of time devoted 
to history and no change from the pres- 
ent custom of five exercises per week. 
which, if practicable, would offer some 
advantages. I shall support my position 
by little that is new. but sliall to a con- 
siderable extent restate argumenti that 
have been given or suggcstcti before in 
substance if not in form. If the argu- 
ments arc tenable nr the conclusion an 
accepted commonplace, we are jiisiified 
in going over tlie ground with the hope 
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that reiteration tiiay H 
ticv into correapoadcncc with opinion, 
li they arc not tenable they are presented 
for criticism and correction. 

The time when American history is to 
be given in the high school is conditioned 
to a large extent by the otlicr history 
work the pupil has had, or is to get in 
the h^h-scliooi course. The facts are 
that all students get more or less Ameri- 
can history before they reach the high 
school. Jloit claiientary schools give 
American biography extensively through 
the grades, while in the grammar dcpart- 
uieni they give from eighteen to thirty- 
six weeks of regular American history 
with a text-hook. These facw, as the 
Report of tlic Conmiittee of Seven (p. 
3SJ suggest, satisfy the demand made 
by some that in teaching history wc 
should begin with the familiar and near 
and proceed to the new and remote. But 
far more important, they furnish a posi- 
tive argument for putting American his- 
tory late in the high-school course wheth- 
er American history alunc is to be studied 
there, or liuropcan historj- is to be studied 
also. 

I. Let us suppose that American his- 
tory' only is to be given, i f this is given 
lor the last time in the early years of the 
course the atudent must pursue it with 
little advance of mental strength since 
last he studied it; and as substance and 
method are both conditioned by the learn- 
er's mind, the course must be to a large 
degree simitar in breadth, content, and 
method to the work done in the grammar 
school. It becomes essentially a review 
with the purpose of a review left out, a 
process whtcli has not the highest edu- 
cational value. If, then, only American 
history* is to be included in the high 
school, in proportion as the final course 
comes late in tlie curriculum, in titat de- 
gree will the student be able to bring to 
it greater maturity and new powers; de- 
veloped reason and judgment supple- 
menting memorj', interest in facts for 
their content supplanting that for their 
dramatic form, power to generalize en- 
hancing and raiding the plane of interest 
m particulars: in lliat degree will (he 
work become a nen* view rather tlian 
a rcvicuf in the ordinary sense; and to 
that extent may the course consist of new 
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sources, and worked Into higher iorms 
oi thought product by more complex pro- 
cesses of study. Better, 1 should say» 
shift some other fourth year study, that 
oilers entirely new intcrcsls and is to be 
taken but once, back to the second year. 
and put American history in its place, 
than to go over American liistory carUer 
than the third year. Better yet, if only 
one course is to come in the high school, 
and Uiis must cume in the second year, 
strengthen the grammar-school course 
and make that in the higti school Europe- 
an rather than .American history. In- 
deed, if only one year's history work is 
to be done in the high school, I think, 
since considerable .-Vmcrican history work 
has been already done, that no matter 
in what year it is put, the purposes of 
culture and general intelligence may pos- 
sibly be belter served by making it Euro- 
pean history, or by combining English 
and American history according to the 
suggestions of the Report of the Conunit- 
tee of Seven on page 43. l!ut in any case, 
if only .A-merican history be given in the 
high school and it is ail to be given in 
one year, this final view should come late 
in the course if for no other reason than 
to admit of a lapse of lime for mental 
growth after the grammar-school work, 
in order that the highest total good may 
be gained. 

2. The case is even stronger when wc 
start with the other assumption, that both 
European and ^\merican history be given 
in the high school course. This assump~ 
tion corresponds with the facts in the 
large tnajority of cases. Most high 
schools of good standing in every state 
give in addition to the American hisiorj', 
a year or more of non-.A.merican history, 
under the heads of general; ancient and 
English ; or ancient, mediaeval and mod- 
em history. Tliat tliis should precede 
American history seems unquestionable, 
if alone on the grounds of chronolt^cal 
and logical sequence. And no purely 
psychological grounds the argument is. 
even stronger. Appcrceptively consid- 
ered, a knowledge of American history 
must be insufficient unless based on some 
knowledge of the world's history. Amer- 
ican history did not begin with John 
Smith nor with Christoplier Cblumbns. 
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This tbc student must not only know in 
the sense of having read or heard it so 
stated, but he must realize it by having 
come in totich with the history of other 
nations that contributed to the making of 
America. He must see the fundamental 
institutions of America in their relation 
to the hi6tor>' of mankind. In the words 
of one of the masters' "the political his- 
tory of the American people can be right- 
ly understood only when it is studied in 
connection with that general process of 
evolution which has been going on from 
the earliest times, and of which it is it- 
self one of the most important and re- 
markable phases. * • * As the 
towx meetings of New England are line- 
ally descended from the village assemblies 
of the Arj-ans ; as our huge federal union 
was lonK apo fort-shadowed in the little 
leagues of Greek cities, and Swiss can- 
tons; so the great political problem which 
we are • • * solving, is the very 
same problem upon which all civilized 
peoples have been working ever since civ- 
il iiat ion liegan. • • • When thus 
considered our American history acquires 
added dignity and interest. When view- 
ed in this light, moreover, not only docs 
American history become especially in- 
teresting to Englishmen, hut English his- 
tory [and we may add world history] is 
clothed with fresh interest for Ameri- 
cans." In short, .'Vmerican development 
is the crowning work of a great part of 
human development, .^nd in order that 
this may be in any sense realized, .\mcri- 
can history should be the culmination of 
any hislory course in .■Vmcrican schools. 

3. There is another consideration that 
is of no little weight. It is that the most 
intensive history ct)urs* given should he 
the last, and that American history forms 
the tiest basis for such advanced forms of 
historical study as are possible with high 
school classes. 

Advanced history work must be done 
late in the course because of its difficulty. 
No study in the curriculum requires a 
hieher order of powers than docs a study 
of history by methods calculated to derive 
from it its true content, an introduction 
to which should in this day ho the priv- 
ilege of the student liefore he leaves the 
"peoi^e's college." To such work there 
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must be brought power to assimilate, 
without distraction, reading far wider 
than the text. Tlieie must be training 
in the use of books, in patient search for 
facts, discrimination in thctr selection, 
and judgment in their class ificaticm and 
interpretation. All this is necessary to 
make even a beginning in truest historical 
study; and all this demands a maturity 
that is not usually attained before the 
fourth high school year. 

As a basis for such work in American 
schools, American history furnishes ma- 
terials more accessible, more abundant, 
and more intelligible tlian does English 
or other European history. I found, for 
example, through my questionnaire, that 
two-thirds of the accredited high school 
libraries in Wisconsin contain full or 
nearly complete sets of the American 
Commonwealth series and the American 
Statesmen scries. These alone arc a rich 
collection on American biography and 
local history. Few if any of the libraries 
have parallel sets equally useful and ex- 
tensive on as limited a field of European 
history. Indeed, none such are available 
to ordinary high schools. And even if 
they were possessed, they would be found 
less 5uit.tb!e for the inirposes. To use 
detailed material, even secondary, for his- 
torical purposes, one needs a certain ap- 
perceptive background, gained through 
life experience, to give orientation into 
the life of the country studied. This the 
student his of American life, but seldom 
of European life at the high school age. 
And when it comes to original sources, 
those for Eurofw in the first place are not 
accessible lo high schools in abundance; 
and for any but recent times they arc to 
a large extent uninlelligihle to the aver- 
age high school student except under the 
most careful guidance, American history 
materials, therefore, are more plentiful, 
accessible, and usable, and therefore more 
suitable for such intensive work as hich 
school students may have lime to do. For 
this reason the American history course 
should be given at a lime when the stu- 
dent is best able to do advanced work, 
which is not till late in the course. 

It may he addeil in this connection 
that, other things being equal, it is per- 
haps less essential in preparation for 
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AmericaD citizenship, that a minuter 
knowledge of European than of Ameri- 
can history be posscssed. 

4. Opiaioa is on the 8id« of this po- 
sttioi). This is the reconimcndation of 
the Committee of Seven who speak with 
authority. In my inquiries in this state 
I found that many who are giving Ameri- 
can history in the second or even the 
third year believe it should he given 
later. Of the forty-one schools in which 
it is studied in the second year, only 
eighteen of the principals are satisfied 
with its place. Nineteen express a posi- 
tive opinion that it should be p^ced 
later : three are undecided ; and one gives 
DO answer to tht& question. Of the sixty- 
stx schools giving American histon.-. 
forty- four principaU, just two-thirds, 
positively think tliat it should be later 
tlian the second year. Of these, fifteen 
voted for the fourth year, fifteen for the 
third or fourth, and fourteen for the 
third. It is important to note in this 
connection that some of these men are 
principals whose interests arc scientific 
or classical. Others are de\'otees of 
European rather than American histor>'. 
All have the interests of the whole curri- 
culum at heart. This illustrates a strong 
feeling in Wisconsin in favor of the po- 
sition taken. Of thought elsewhere, the 
oft quoted Committee of Seven reports 
"an investigation of existing conditions 
leads us to believe that there is a strong 
tendency to place American history in the 
last year of the course." 

To summarize the considerations thus 
far: 

The place where .American histon.- is 
to appear in the course claims priority 
for discussion because other questions 
hinge upon it to a large degree, because 
there seems to be a baseless variation in 
practice, and because the dominant prac- 
tice seems to be contrar>' to the best teach- 
ings and opinions. 

It is believed that .\merican hisiory 
should come after F-uropcan hisiory if 
any is given, and in any case late in the 
course, preferably the fourth year, be- 
cause, first, American history is extcr 
stvcly studied lielow the high school ; sec- 
ond, to talce it again and for the last 
time in the early years of the course 
Hvwld TWt be so profitable in total re- 



sults as if given later ; third, when Euro- 
pean histor>' is to he given, the laws of 
chronological and logical sequence and 
the psyoiolog)- of apperception dictate 
that it should precede .-Nmcrican history; 
fourth, American history furnishes a 
better basis than European for such in- 
tensive hisiory work as may be given, 
which should come late in the course be- 
cause of the high order of powers it in- 
volves; fifth, opinion here and eUcwhcrc, 
not by any means confined to American 
history specialists, favors putting the 
American history as late in the course 
as possible. 

In conclusion, the hopeful considera- 
tion to anyone who takes this position is 
that a large part of what is asked can be 
gained without colliding with science. 
English, Latin, or with any other inter- 
est. Most of the better schools give both 
European and .American history. Such 
have only to change the order of the two 
to put American history on a much high- 
er plane than it at present occupies. All 
that has gone before has been based 00 
the assumption that only the present 
amount of time be devoted to history. 
What would seem a strong pre-iumplioo 
in favor of both plenty of time for history 
and also for a choice place for it in the 
course is the fact that a dominant cunent 
of thought is today along historical and 
sociological channels. The historical 
method of inquir>- per^-ades e%-er>- other 
subject. Interest in history is becoming 
widespread, and that in our own coun- 
tr>''s history esijecially so. This is evi-' 
denced by the fact that American history 
has a much better place in the school car- 
riculum than it had a decade ago. Indeed. 
this interest has been forced upon us 
by the nature of our current problems 
which lie so largely in civic, economic and 
Mxiologic lines. It is being recognized 
that fitness to cope with these problems 
can come only to a conservative, histof- 
ical-minded and enlightened public, who 
not only can sec need of rcfonn. but who 
also understand the process and laws of 
institutional growth. It is being recog- 
nized that one of the most practical anl 
useful forms of equipment that can be 
given a maturing person just ready to 
enter into the duties of active citizenship 
is a knowledge of how our American in- 
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ing whither they are tending. It is rec- 
ognized that this can come only with an 
intelligent and considerable study of 
historv. It is not too much 
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that this reco^itkm will be re- ' 
fleeted in the school course both in the 
amount ami the disposition of the time 
devoted to this subject. — Tfu School Re- 
view. 
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For some years past there has been 
much discussion in some circles as to 
the comparative merit of the work done 
in the town or city gnideti school and 
of th.1t done in the common ungraded 
cxtuntry school. Leaders in educational 
thought, whose methods are meetly 
'destructive, with strong deniinctalion, 
have assailed the evils of the graded 
school, and. that their criticisms might 
appear more pungent, they have pointed 
Willi pride and assurance to the superior 
results thai have been attained in the 
mral fciicol with its freedom from sys- 
icni and uniformity and its license to in- 
dividual effort. The.'w dechrations have 
been made with such confidence that the 
{riends and supporters of graded school 
rt'Stcms, conscious of the weaknesses 
that prevented the full fruition of thdr 
ideas, have been constrained to assume 
an attitude oi apwiog'y or to embark upon 
a sea of educational experiment that has 
added dizziness to the existing feeling of 
weakness. 

It is my purpose to show that those 
who have been so fiucnt in their descrip- 
tions of the advantapej to be enjoyed in 
the ungradctl country school and whose 
condemnation of the evils prevailing In 
graded school systems has been so broad 

i so persistent, have based their argu- 
ments upon false premises. The effi- 
ciency of a school system must be judged 
upon the basis of the greatest amount of 
training lo the greatest nunil)er of pu- 
pils. It is true that the ungraded school, 
surrounded by the freedom of countrj 
ife and in close touch with ihe world of 




nature, affords a large measure of op- 
portunity for personal effort and indi- 
vidual growth. Many men of great povi- 
er and inflwencc in affairs today had 
tlieir souls stirred to higher tilings for 
the first time under the guiding- hand of 
an inspiring teaclier in a rude country 
schoolhouse. But the success of a school 
cannot be estimated by what the excep- 
tional boy or girl gets from his sur- 
roundings and the instruction that is 
placed within his reach. What the 
school does for the average boy and girt 
must be our .standard for 6xing the 
value of the work done by any system of 
education. From this standpoint those 
who claim superiority for the ungraded 
school must admit that the results do not 
substantiate the assertions made. 

With all the weaknesses which lave 
been pointed out by the educationar 
critics the fact still remains that all the 
movements of progress in education 
have had their inception in the graded 
school systems of the countrj-. Uni- 
formity and system in educational work 
may be attended by a train of evils, but 
the evils, if there be such, arc the results 
of bad adminisiralion and not oi any 
inherent fault. The great strength nf 
the graded school is due to the fact that 
it is established upon the principle of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, a 
principle of which no one need be 
a.*!hamed. and for which no one need 
make apnloK>'. Union schools and trans- 
portation of pupils in those country com- 
munities where educational sentiment is 
most highly developed is not only a rcc- 
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edition of this pnrrcTpPeTbwt ot the in- 
herent streiiglli of tJie graded school 
itself. Tliose leaders in education who 
have been inclined to accept without ref- 
utation tlie crilicisniii of our school sys- 
tems by captious judges need to be re- 
minded that those who have established 
and built up our great educational sys- 
tems and who arc now directing and 
maintaining Ihem may well be proud of 
their workmanship. 

The defect which is most commonly 
attributed to the graded school ii that 
it hinders the iwrsonal and individual 
development of the pupil. It is well 
for the friends of graded school sys- 
tems to admit at once that this is the 
most vulnerable part of that which they 
suppon and defend. The claim that the 
pupil in the ungraded school has oppor- 
tunities for individual development not 
accorded to the one i\ho attends the city 
or town school is not upheld by the fads. 
It is true that there afe exceptional cases 
of bright boys and girls who because of 
their brightness have been the recipients 
of the special attention of the teacher. 
But it will not do to estimate the work 
of a school and of a teacher by what has 
been done for the advancement of the 
smarter pupils. While the exceptional 
boy in the county scliool, with the special 
assistance of the teacher, has been able 
to equal in progress, if not surpass his 
brother in the town or city, the hoys and 
girls of moderate ability have been neg- 
lected, and those who were most in need 
of personal and individual instruction 
have received tlic least attention. 

The lack of individual instruction in 
the graded school is incidental to the 
system and not necessarily an inherent 
part of it. In other words, the teacher 
in charge of fifty hoys and girls of all 
degrees of advaiiceiiieiii in an ungraded 
school is compelled by the vcrj- condition 
of things to recognize and attend to (he 
individual wants of each pupil, while the 
teacher in charge of the same number 
of pupils of uniform age and advance- 
ment, having greater opportunities for 
giving each pupil personal and individual 
attention, is often tempted to herd her 
pupils together and de.il with the mass 
rather than the individual, because the 
system from a certain amount of simi- 




linty naTpUiml the dtildren 
grade. There is no reason why the teach- 
er of a grade should not have greater 
opportunities for attending to the individ- 
ual needs of her pupils than does the 
teacher of an ungraded school. Pupils 
of a grade have a certain amount of sim- 
ilarity. This is found in age, in mental 
and physical development, and in the 
emotional nature. Recognizing these 
facts, no one can den)' that there arc 
many advantages in placing children in 
the grades according to these similarities. 
And that these advantages are in no sense 
discounted by anything inherent in the 
graded school system. The trouble has 
been that superintendents, principals and 
grade teachers have assumed that the 
Similarities of the pupils placed in a grade 
in accordance with our systems are 
greater than they actually are, and, actii^ 
upon tliis assumption, courses of study 
and methods of instruction have been 
formulated with particular reference to 
masses of pupils, and with no attention to 
the individual pupil. 

The wealmess of the graded school 
in this respect can at once be remedied 
by teadiers giving personal recognition 
of the peculiar mental, physical and emo- 
tional characteristics of the individual 
pupil. This docs not mean tliat the 
teacher shall not economize time by bas- 
ing a considerable part of her work upon 
the similarities of the children in her 
grade. My meaning cannot be more 
clearly expressed than by saying that 
each pupil m the grade should feel at the 
close of the day tliat it has recdved some 
personal message or attention from the 
teacher, which has satisfied an individual 
longing, or supplied an individual want. 

The greatest problem growing out of 
the individual needs of pupils is that of 
grading and promotion. This question 
must be considered not only from the 
standpoint of the pupil, but also from the 
standpoint of the course of study. In 
connection with the pupil the one who 
.itioinpts to solve this problem must take 
into consideration the different degrees of 
natural ability in the pupil, slow and 
rapid nrocesscs of mental growth, and 
irregularity of attendance which afTeds 
the advancement of pupils in every schooL 
Difficult as are the questions from the 
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standpoint of the pupils, they are easy 
as rompared with those dealing with the 
course of study in reference to the pupil. 
As a prominent educator has well said: 
It is not a difKcult matter to move pupils 
on tlirougli the grades at irregular inter- 
vals when the acquirement of so miwh 
book knowledge in a tonnal way is all 
that is required, hut the problem becomes 
a much more scrJoua and difficult one 
when constant provision is made for the 
thought side o£ education as above tlie 
formal side. The real lest of a plan of 
promotion with reference to the individ- 
ual needs of pupils must lie in its power 
to satisfy our newer conception of the 
course of study and our newer ideas of 
teaching. In addition I would say that 
no plan of promotion which sacrifices the 
newer conception of the course of stmly 
can have good results. Time as an ele- 
incnl in mental growth, and the thought 
process as a means of mental culture far 
out-weigli the mechanical completion of 
a text-book. 

In Order that these problems may be 
properly solved ihe teacher, principal and 
superintendent must bring to their solu- 
tion ihc alnlity to exercise temperate and 
impartial judgment in dealing with the 
■various (jucslions that arise out of tlie 
peculi.ir needs of individual pupils. They 
must often stand as the umpire between 
the unreasonable demands of ihe too am- 
bittou<t parent, who is insistent on the 
advance of a child that is neither physi- 
cally nor mentally able to meet the strain 
tliat such advancement will require, and 
in addition to this they must be able to 
restrain the pupil who is in too great 
haste to receive pmmolioii. without 
checking its laudable ambition to advance. 

In some cases the earnest desire to free 
the graded school from the evils of ma- 
chine methods of grading and promotion 
lead to the adoption of such plans as tend 
lo magnify rather than lessen the things 



\vhlch are sought to be avoided. For ex- 
ample, a method of which I have read 
considerahlc and have seen a little pro- 
vides what iis iriends are pleased to call 
short steps clear up the graded ladder 
by arranging pupils of the lowest stand- 
ing in tlie first row of scats tn the room, 
the next highest in the second row and so 
on. Now, 1 am impressed that this meth- 
od of sucli numerous grades and of so 
many consequent changes must result iu 
giving tlie pupil a magnified conception 
of the machine, and a too self-conscious 
feeling of its own relation lo it. My. 
opinion is that the less the pupit is im- 
pressed with the machine of grading and 
promotion, the more natural and thor- 
ough will be his progress. Too often our 
graded schools are like hothouses in 
which children are over-stimulated, and 
surrounded with artificial incentives that 
give a sickly cast to faces that ouglu to 
shine with healthy ambition. The prob- 
lem of promotion is a difficult one at best, 
but it becomes doubly so when a whole 
school lives in an atmosphere of per cents, 
requirements, threats of demotion, and 
promises of advancement. In such a 
school the work of educating children 
has been losi sight of in the intense strug- 
gle to meet the requirements of the ma- 
chine. I think we have magnified this 
one evil by paying too much attention to 
it. The graded school of the future will 
not be so much of a machine as it is nosv, 
and more of a work-shop in which the 
individual neetis of 'all pupils will be 
given abundant opportunity for free 
growth. In the evolution that must bring 
great changes in the graded school sys- 
tem the advantage of having pupila. in 
masses for instruction and discipline will 
continue, hut there must certainly be 
greater provision for individual growth 
and pergonal effort. — The West Virginia 
School Journal. 
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There is something soothing in the 
possession of a genera) principle. It leads 
us, like the confidence in grantlmother's 
]Mnacea, (o be calm and brave in facing 
the problems of new ills. Education lias 
been at work many a year trying to get a 
few principles which would explain the 
facts in the child's life, and at once serve 
as recipes for the teacher who wishes to 
know "what to do next" in child-training. 
In this respect, pedagogy is more ven- 
turesome than our accepted sciences, 
which are liatistied to get the principles 
of explanation applicable to natural phc- 
nonieita, and leave to others tlie inquiry 
into the application of those principles 
in the interests of the achievements of 
civilizatioti, as, e. g., is instanced in the 
Klationa between physics and cn^neer- 
ing. Pedagogy continues to thrive, how- 
ever, on a few Janus-headed principles, 
one of which I wish to consider tinder a 
title which suggests both thcorj- and prac- 
tice. 

We should now-a-days suspect the 
soundness of a teacher's common sense 
should he dissent from the pedagogical 
precept; — "Awaken and cmplov tlic pu- 
pil's self-activity." Self-activity seenis 
to strike clearly at the fundamental fea- 
ture of the child's constitution, and at 
once to express briefly the patent require- 
ment of teaching. Mrntal development 
is thus said to be development from with- 
in, and not from without; and learning 
is made completely the result of constant 
doing on the part of the child. This 
grow*ing appeal to self-activity makes 
psychology and pcdagog\' dynamic in one 
and the same breath. 

When we proceed to inquire into the 
ttieaning of scU'-activity, and ask for a 
formulation of the principle thereof for 
educational ends, it is discovered that the 
credulity of cominon-seuse is altogether 
too gerwroiis. This particular region of 
thought cannot be illuminated by defini- 
tions as these are ordinarily projected. 
In pedagogy, as elsewhere, thinking is 
readily clogged by abstractions and catcli- 
words, and the teacher is often beguiled 
into (lossessing certain conceptions 
through] tfie mere force of repetitions by 



the lesson-fashioners. In the last decade, 
■'self-activity" has undoubtedly becotnc 
one of tiiose entrapping catch-words, 
from whose baneful influences it will re- 
quire a generation of critical pedagogy 
to free us. A present leader in educa- 
tional work was not long since over-beard 
to clinch a long scries of arguments re- 
garding the subject of "interest" in 
school work, with the proposition, "Given 
the self-activity of the mind, the mind will 
act!" 

One of the marked weaknesses in the 
formulation and defense of the principle 
of self-activity is the confusion of thought 
which overlooks the radical distinction 
which must be made between self-activity 
as a fact in mind structure and function, 
and self-activity as a principle of under- 
standing the foregoing fact in the inter- 
est of applying it to educational ends. 
Illustrations of this confusion alxiund oo 
everj- hand ; for example, where it is 
maintained tliat mere movement, and 
even pnmsions for movement, are taken 
as an inductive basis for the generaliza- 
tion represented in self-activit>' as a prin- 
ciple. It is true that one of the most 
widely distributed class of facts in human 
experience is that of mo\'ement. NN^ith- 
crsocver wc may turn onr attention, it is 
there met either with actual movement, 
or with adaptation for movement. In the 
physical world, movement is taken as an 
indication and as a measure o£ ene^'. 
The actual performance of some sort of 
movement is regarded among biolt^cal 
phenomena as a universal condition of 
life and of consciousness in the mental 
realm. 

The confusion of thought with which 
our educationists arc charged is furtbef 
instanced in the fact that they fail to see 
that the provisions for movement, by way 
of stnicturc; the life-history of particu- 
lar niovemenls, by way of description; 
and the exact functions of typical move- 
ments in their biological and psychokigi- 
cal effects, are three distinct phases of 
one's conception of movement in gcnenL 
and of one's treatment of any movonienl 
in particular. Too often the tendency is 
to consider movement in one phase wrfy. 
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and lo insist lliat sclf-adivity is going on 
wlicrevcr movement is obscirablc. ^Ia^J' 
movements, as such, are not of immediate 
concern in education. Scnie of ihcsc 
appear in the early stages of organic de- 
velopment, and would ensue in the ab- 
sence of any jirovisions tor education, 
sp*-'cifica!ly regarded. The muscubr con- 
il of llic end-organs of sensation rcprc- 
ent one large class of such facts. The 
liking o£ a person, for example, as a 
series of mechanical adjustments which 
nature provides on her own part, is not 
the prime thing for the icacher's atten- 
tion. (Qasii instmctiun may, in a remote, 
organic way. be dependent ujion walking, 
as an essential condition.) When, where, 
id possibly some phases of how the 
svement takesplace.are important items 
"for the teacher. Let it be emphasized, 
however, that m-c do not usually speak of 
the child's "learning' to walk" just as 
though that process were pedagogically 
identical with "learning lo do long divi- 
sion." 

If we approach more closely to a de- 
scription of self-activity, we soon find it 
to be somethinff which the teacher cannot 
put into the pupil. It is that which 
I the child has, or lias not. irrcspect- 
^■tve of the teacher. It is a part of his 
^Ktnictural equipment for the appropria- 
^Kon of educational material. It is. how- 
P^vcr. a significant mode of expression to 
say "arouse," or "awaken" the child's 
self -activity. This implication of slum- 
ber on the part of the child's mind is 
] not entirely misleading. All educational 
I forces must find tlic child fully awake ere 
they enter him for his weal or woe. In 
^_so far as this condition of acquisition and 
^Kxprcssion refers to voluntary control, 
^sclf -activity is of one kind only, appear- 
ing in two forms of positive effort and 
inhibition. To this extent it does not 
vary in quality with the cliangcs in ob- 
iects which appear in the work of a clas*. 
)n the other hand, the characteristic fea- 
ires of sclf-aclivily change with the suc- 
pssive variations in the content of the 
eU. Herein the accretions of experience 
ilnnc enable the pupil to cope with the 
array of objects presented in the course 
of study planned for the carefully graded 
school. 

The teacher is largely dependent upon 
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the psychologist for an aoalyus and char- 
acterization of self-activity and the ascer- 
tainment of its conditions. The schema- 
tism which obtains from this ircatmail 
has a certain amount of validity for llie 
school-room, and its most general or ab- 
stract aspects may suffice fur undcrscaml- 
ing the typical needs In the task of teach- 
ing. \Miat is of most moment to the 
teacher, liowever. Is a familiarity with the 
indications and expressions of self-activ- 
ity in tile details of class-in struct ion. 
Conceding the fact of possible individual 
initiative, and endeavoring tu conform 
the intellectual management of his class 
to the demands of the so-called principle 
of self-activity, the question immediately 
arises; How is the teacher to know when 
self'aciivity is present, and to what de- 
gree ? As a bit of natural history in the 
school-room, and particularly in class- 
instruction, how is the teacher enabled 
lo rcjxjrt upon the prevalence of this spe- 
cial kind of action ? In this matter, the 
instriuiients of instruction and the ordi- 
nary rule* of procedure profit nothing. 
Our sciences have not helped us to look 
within another's soul to give us the spe- 
cial vision we seek. There is no secret 
key lo be placed in the teacher's hands, 
nor can he find a high road leading to the 
observation of self-activity in minds other 
than his own. This can be discovered 
only through an interpretation of the 
facts of external movemait complexly 
understood, and an intelligence of the 
meaning of the ideas expressed in the 
more highly specialize*! forms of lan- 
guage. These interi)retations cimtk as 
Uie outgrowth of that tact and skill in 
judging which is the attainment of ex- 
tended experience, and not as the applica- 
tion of a law established by scientific 
methods as valid for the objects concern- 
ing which that judgment is made. In 
other words, if a child has acquired a cer- 
tain series of ideas, the teacher cannot be 
unquestionably certain that the child has 
put forth the activity of his own self, nor 
can the expression of those ideas be taken 
as a measure of the degree of activity in- 
volved in the acquisition. 

In our modern schools, the individual 
mind as known to the psychologist and 
the census-taker does not constitute the 
unit of labor. We are prone to accept. 
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as the ideal condition of pdtication, one 
teacher with one cluld. Nature, indeed, 
foreshadows this in the pedagogical rela- 
ticms which find expression in the mater- 
nal instinct. The tendency in current 
school adniinistratipn is to grade instruc- 
tion in tenns of the quantiiaiivc relations 
of tcaclier and student. As a matter of 
fact, however, the actual cwndiltons (or 
organized instruction must be recognized, 
and it is well to note the acceptable fea- 
tures of these conditions, and to estimate 
their values, rather than to criticise tlie 
school system as it exists at the present 
time. filliiif> the teacher with an ideal of 
conditions wliich is not workable. In our 
leisure moments, wc may Iw free to tlwcll 
upon what wc should like lo see, but a 
pedagogy- must be practical and actual, 
if it is to be anything at all. 

The adoption of tlie principle of self- 
activity as a guide to class-instruction 
gives rise to several considerations. The 
principle must l>e adjusted in concreto to 
the question: — What kind of action (not 
mere movement ) , and how much thereof, 
18 necessary to and admissible in eiass- 
instniction? Is self-activity, as a peda- 
gogical principle, valid for teaching ac- 
cording to the credentials of psychology 
based on aiulysis of the individual, equal- 
ly valid for a class of many pupils ? Docs 
an increase in the niimhcr to be taught 
invalidate the principle as such? Docs 
the application of the princijJe vary with 
the number receiving instruction? Va- 
rious, rather than uniform, answers must 
be given to these inquiries. Adjustments 
will be found to be dependent upon the 
characteristics of ribjccts of study appear- 
ing in the several grades (usually known 
as "subjects"), rather than on cUanges 
in control and expresiiion on the part of 
the pupils. {To this last statement, one 
exception must be made, namely, thai of 
language, which becomes, in the course 
of mental development, the most refined 
fonn of expres-iion, and the tniest indica- 
tion of real activity.) 

Inasmuch as the recitation centrahzes 
the work of our modem school, the guid- 
ance afforded by the principle under con- 
sideration might well be indicated by a 
summarj' characterization of the condi- 
lioiis of a good class exercise. Attention. 
so often spoken of, is the most important 



condition, as the primary mental attitude 
towards the object being taught. There 
must be a unity of the class, a social in- 
tegration of the children, so to speak, for 
the time being, in the particular problem. 
This quality of guidance forces a depart- 
ure from text-books and mcmorucd 
statements beyond the presentation of tlie 
material for instruction. Class-instruc- 
tion can never truly be made a "lest. 
It also demands the individual expression 
of puipls to be judged by the teacher in 
light of his knowledge of the principles 
of the subject being taught. 

The niitiimization of panicular and 
essential difficulties in the interests of 
case and pleasure for the pupils docs no: 
induce self-activity. Clearness of concep- 
tion concerning the object taug^ht is es- 
sential ; but the mere l<^ic of the subject- 
matter, or of the particular exercise in 
any given grade is not to be mistaken for 
self-activity. The consciousness of power, 
which is wel! awakened by the schoirti 
age, affords opportunity to bring the cbiU 
to a sense of responsibility in getting in- 
formation and right ideas about ^ 
tilings coming up for instruction. And, 
finally, the instruction should be so con- 
ducteii as to permit of that sort of pupil- 
expression which reveals him as a living, 
knowing entity, a peer of others. These 
suggcsiions apply only to those classes 
whose composition permits of norma! at- 
tainments. They arc also made in ligHt 
of the variation of the material and mMi)- 
oda which follow the grade of scb(x)I 
from the primary to the college or nni- 
vcrsity. These conditions are confessedly 
meager to one who insists upon receiving 
specific prescriptions for every step jp 
claii- instruction. The applications ot tlic 
principles of self-activity to instmcfi™ 
cannot be made in any audi manner a* 
that by which a home-made salve i* 
spread over an open wound. The «al 
question is whether this principle can Ijc 
placed upon a practical and acceptable 
working basis. The considerations tlras 
far ofTcred. it is believed, tend to maintiia 
lliat it can he so regarded. 

The specific values of the guidtott 
provided hy this principle can I* 
brnnghr to light through a detailed con- 
sideration of the se\'eiil types of redu- 
tion. or methods of class-insinictlon. Vx 
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features of each type are to be considered 
in their probable cfTccts upon the indi- 
viduals of tlie class taken collectively. 
There can, however, be no great degree 
of certainty as to just the scope and ihe 
degree of these effects, owing to the com- 
plexity of the conditions under which 
these reactions of the mind arise. These 
specific values will also vary from subject 
to subject, and from grade to grade, inas- 
much as the type of class method will 

ry with these conditions of giving in- 
structions. The so-called Socralic meth- 
od, which is the chief type of modem 
methods, and was reinstated and adapted 
for primary work by PcstaloEzi, aids the 
pupil in maintaining the attitude of the 
learner ijiroiigh the skillful questioning 
of the teacher. It brings the latter into 
closest touch with the former, but finds 
its most marked limitations in being re- 
stricted effectively to the individual. The 
topicci method introtluccs the contribu- 
of accessory material, tends to pro- 
lOtc systems of ideas, and prescr\"cs con- 
tinuity of thought in the mind of the 
pupil. These values appear, howe\'er, 
only as a result of unusual industry' in the 

rsuh of the topics. The method of dis- 
ion. where each pupil is f-iven equal 
rig^its in the acquisitinn and expression 
of information, induces the unparalleled 
benefit of forcing each pupil back upon 
his own ideas and strength in the defense 
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of the positions he may maintain. There 
are two plans of conducting class work 
whicli arc undoubtedly valueless in light 
of the characteristics and limitations 01 
the self-activity of mind. These are the 
book and the h-cture methods. The for- 
mer mechanizes the industry of the pupil, 
while the latter retluces the instruction 
to (he weakest order of acquisition. ITie 
various devices of instrtiction introduced 
to persuade the individual to contribute 
to the progress of the class, such as 
giving answers, etc., consecutively, 
promiscuously, or in concert, are to be 
estimated indirectly according to the 
measure of their dependence upon the 
principle. The practice of mutual assUt- 
ance among the pupils themselves, a 
wide-spread educational tradition which 
dates from Bell's monitorial system of 
school organizatiwi, must also be judged 
in light of the dctennination of indepen- 
dent effort on the part of the learners. 
Everv teacher soon Icams from his expe- 
rience that the a.ssiiimnent and the exac- 
tion of duties in the school are not ideal 
or effective methods of stimulatmg scU- 
acrivitv. And above all, letting the chd- 
dren ''have their own way." is the verv 
oijposite of the agency which the school 
nnist recognize in order to train the 
child's mind in the accomplishment of 
that work.— TA^ Educational Casette. 




METHOD AND CONTENT IN EDUCATION. 

GEOROE ALFRED BROWN 
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Dr. CotAt has used the very apt ex- 
ision of "complementary addresst-s" in 
referring to the papers read by L)r, VV. T. 
Harris and Dr. G. Stanley ffall at the 
cting of the educational council in De- 
r. Dr. Harris in di<icussing "Isola- 
tion" seeks to express the essential na- 
ture of the educative movement in tenns 
that relate to the difference of condition 
ought aliovit by the knowledge content 
volved in the movement, and Dr. Hall 
in discussing the "Ideal School" seeks to 
relate the educative movement to the 
physical laws governing the dcvclt^xnent 
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of body and brain in the growth of all 

children. These are the complementary 
phases of the problem of a method for 
instruction in the school. 

There are other elements in the com- 
plete problem of what shall be taught 
and how shall the school teach, but in 
the question of method alone we have as 
the two extremes, a method disregardinf^ 
all facts of brain development and of tlie 
physical life and growth of the pupil, 
and a method disregarding all thought of 
transforming, by means of intellectual 
culture, the mcKtives of individual life. 
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One extreme gives excessive empliasis to 
knowledge, the other (fives excessive em- 
phasis to the law of on;anic evolution in 
physical life. Every idea of method tliat 
considers the school as an integral part 
of the general life-activity and not as an 
isolated and artificial incident (herein, 
will lean toward one or the other of these 
extremes. Which way it will lean must 
depend on a more fundatnentat concep- 
tion touching the possible relatinns of 
hiunan life to God and to the world. 

One who conceives of those relations as 
being purely individual and direct be- 
tween man and God or the world will 
adapt his method to the purpose of estab- 
lishing habits and trninini; the power for 
response to right native tendencies, since 
lie must depend, for the esiablishtnent 
of a unity of interests in the world, large- 
ly on the law of siir^'ival in the evolution 
of a higher selfishness, and on the power 
of the God of Moses to establish the 
promised land. One who feels that an 
mdtvidual relation to God and the world 
is jxMsible only in his human relations to 
his fellows must perceive that the source 
of human purpose is transferred from the 
sensations nf the implicit feeling and will 
of individual life to the convictions of 
complete consciousness through the pow- 
er to know, i. e., in the 6nal analysis of 
knowledge, to distinguish good and evil. 
It is only in the mental attitude of con- 
viction, which arises through the intel- 
lectual power of the human mind to trace 
results to causes.and so, through this per- 
ception of responsibility for the actuating 
purposes of deeds, to come to the recog- 
nition of duly, that the feeling and will 
of each individual comes to be a common 
attribute of many and thus enables self- 
consciousness to express or outer itself 
by realizing itself in institutions. With 
this conception of tlie fundamental re- 
lations in the world, the idea of method in 
instruction can not confine itself to the 
training of habit, for now instruction 
must be able, by the proiwr and symjsi- 
Ihelic sequence in ilie presentation of 
knowledge, »o to quicken the ideal stir- 
ring of human life which establishes con- 
victions of duty and action as to result in 
a change of the whole scale of values of 
our motives and so throw all h.ibitual ac- 
tions out of their equilibrium with old 



motives and temptations. 

The outcome of instruction must be a 
power to interpret the sequence of facts 
as laws, Lo translate laws into an expres- 
sion of purpose atid to find in this oi^n- 
ized slniggle and endeavor of all activity 
life's opportunity for spiritual mastcrv-. 
This means that the school must teach 
the adequate means for an expression of 
the common thought by which human 
sympathy interprets its environment. 
The sign of culture is found when "the 
primrose by the river's brim" is appre- 
ciated as an expression of power and ptir- 
pose and so becomes more than "but i 
primrose," or when the invariable se- 
quence of a succession of events is inter- 
preted not simply as the hand of fate but 
as the expressi<rti of a law of which ad- 
vantage may be taken in governing the 
environment. Whatever may have been 
the necessary- dependence of primitive 
man on the slowly acting laws of physical 
evolution and on beliefs in a super- 
liiinian power having immediate direction 
over human affairs, civilized man has at- 
tainc<l the directing power over his intel- 
lecttial and spiritual evolution thmagh 
the development of his institutional life 
to the iKiint where the responsibility of 
government may Iw safely shared with 
all in an equal freedom. 

If the intellectual movement of the 
human mind resulted only in the organ- 
ization of will into attention, to the en^ 
of determining simply the relation of 
facts to each other, tlien must man re- 
main in the condition of a gregarioos 
animal. He att.iins civilization only « 
this intellectual power is conccnicri ulti- 
mately with transforming resixinsiw Of 
"delermiHed will" (as Dciuon J. Snyikr 
calls it) into "free will," i. e. the will 
as willing freedom from the dctcnniiwl 
conditions of individual life. For witfc 
the intellectual movement limited lo the 
organization of attention only, man wocH 
remain under ilie conditions of dete^ 
mined will and could but choose a swift 
horse instead of a slow ox for traitspor- 
tation purposes, whereas with the iw*'- 
lect concerned in the control of the con- 
ditions of life for the belter expreisiot 
of man's own purposes, the will towfarf 
freedom invents the railroad. Simibrif 
under the first condition of the itildkei 
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the law of "Do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you" is the full 
requirement of justice, but under the sec- 
ond condition, charity, the requirement 
Pof the Good Samaritan, so organizes 
social aims that there shall be infinite 
c^ponunity to individualize the universal 
good. 

With each step that man ha5 advanced 
out of savagery the world of opportunity 
for his activity has widened in a more 
than double ratio, and the fields of knowl- 
edge involved have similarly widened. 
When man liad little knowledge of the 
laws by which the physical and ethical 
determining conditions of his life were 
controlled, the metlicxl of the school need- 
ed to concern itself with but little beyond 
giving that poise ami attitude of body 
and mind to be attained by learning to 
ride a horscj to shoot an arrow and to 
tell tlic truth. But when the possible di- 




rections whi 
must take if he maintain or advance his 
present civilization are almost iiilinitc by 
comparison with primitve life, the meth- 
od of llic school must concern itself not 
only with the poise of cuhure in body 
and mind, hut also with the organization 
of ibat "Free Will" which transfers the 
activity of the mind and soul from its 
internal field to the externa! world. The 
attitude in the school of l>oy driver must 
Ik ever ready to change on the instant 
to the attitude of teacher and leader in 
the diaco%-ery of an aim and purpose for 
the activity of some individual to be 
drawn from the proper correlation with 
life of the facts of knowledge then being 
studied. The preservation of civilization 
depends on the written and printed word, 
the ad\-ancc of civilization depends on the 
method of tcachiiiR that word,- — School 
and Home Education. 



TEACHING AS A BUSINESS FOR MEN. 






Some men teach because they feci 
that they have "a call ;" some because 
the^' behcve that in this way they are 
able most effectively to "do good ;" 
others teach because they like to teach — 
"a love for the work" is a common wnt 
phrase for this motive. Many teach be- 
cause they have found, or think they 
have found, that on the whole they 
can do as well or twttcr, financially, 
m this occupation than in any other. 
Usually this class are cruelly undeceived 
before they reach fifty. 

Teaching as a Inisiness, in America. 

rapidly passing over to the women ; 
and men might as well face this fact 
and make their ealcidalions accordingly. 
There is still left some chance for a 
career for a man in school supervision. 
but even this is precarious — almost as 
uncertain as politics. Ynung men who 
think of teaching as a life work should 
ponder well the following wise word'v 
Srom a wise man wlio knows all about 



it — a man who made as thorough and 
extended preparation for the profession 
as any man in America ever made, and 
who has held some of the highest posi- 
tions, Dr. Edmund J. Jarocs, of Chi- 
cago University, cays: 

"1 venture tJie assertion that the ma- 
jority of the men who fill pnifessors' 
cliairs in colleges and high schools to- 
day are there because they were forced 
to teach upon leaving college, and, 
becoming stranded, had no choice but 
to retnain teachers. Teaching offers 
the largest pay to an unskilled college 
graduate. Teaching as a rule does not 
tempt bright men because of the poor 
prospects and uncertain tenure of em- 
ployment. The ordinary prospects of 
a Cliicago teacher are made still more 
miserable because of the policy of de- 
creasing expenses by lopping oflf ile- 
pnrtmenls or shortening the school 
year. The system is demoralizing the 
city schools. — IVestcrtt TeacHer. 



MEXICAN MOT MOT. 



|0T MOTS are peculiar to 
the new world, bei ng 
found from Mexico 

thronghout the whole 

of Central America and the South 
American continent. The general 
plumage is green, and the majority of 
the species have a large racket at the 
end of the center tail feathers, formed 
by the bird itself. 

The Houton, (so called from his 
note,) according to Watersoii, ranks 
high in beauty among the birds of 
Deraerara. This beautiful creature 
seems to suppose that its beauty can 
be increased by trimming its tail, 
which undergoes the same operation 
as one's hair in a barber shop, using 
its own beak« which is serrated, in lieu 
of a pair of scissors. As soon as its 
tail is fully grown, he begins about 
an inch from the extremity of the two 
longest feathers in it and cuts away 
Uie web on both sides of the shaft, 
making a. gap about an inch long. 
Both male and female wear tht-ir tails 
in this manner, which gives them a 
remarkable appearance among all other 
birds. 

To obser\'e this bird in his native 
haunts, one must be in the forest at 
dawa. He shuns the society of man. 
The thick and gloomy forests arc pre- 
ferred by the Houlou. In those far 
extending wilds, about day-break, you 
hear him call in distinct and melan- 
clioly tone, " Houton, Houton! " An 



observer says, "Move cautiously to the 
place from which tlic sound proceeds, 
aud you will see him sitting in the 
underwood, about a couple of yards 
from the ground, his tail mo\'ing up 
and down every time he articulates 
" Houton!" 

The Mot Mot lives on insects and 
berries found among the underwood, 
and very rarely is seen in the lofty 
trees. He makes no nest, but rears 
his young in a hole in the s.ind, gen- 
erally on the side of a hill. 

Mr. Osbert Salvin tells this curioos 
anecdote : " Some years ago the Zoo- 
logical Society possessed a specimen 
which lived in one of the large c^es 
of the parrot house by itself. I h-a^-e 
a very distinct recollection of the bird. 
for I used every time I saw it to cheer 
it up a hit by whistling such of its 
notes as I had picked up in the forests 
of America. The bird always seemed 
to appreciate this attention, for 
although it never replied, it became at 
once animated, hopped about the cage, 
and swung its tail from side to side 
like the pendulum of a clock. For a 
long time iw tail had perfect spatules, 
but toward the end of its life I noticed 
that the median feathers were no longer 
trimmed with such precision, and on 
looking at its beak I noticed that from 
some cause or other it did not dose 
properly, gaped slightly at the tip, and 
had lhii.t bcconie unfittetl for removing 
the vanes of the feathers." 




THE KINGFISHER. 



The Lone Fisherman. 
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HE American species belongs 
to the true group of Kingfish- 
ers, it occupies the whole 
continent of North America 
-and although migratiDg in the north, 
he is 3 constant resident of our sonth- 
n states. The belted Kingfisher is 
e only variety found along the 
Inland streams of the United States. 
Audubon declares that *' belted " should 
apply only to the female, however. 

I/ikc most birds of brilliant plum- 
'age, the Kingfisher prefers a qaietand 
secluded haunt. It loves the little 
trout streams, with wooded and pre- 
cipitous banks, the stilt ponds aud 
small lakes, ornamental waters in 
paries, where it is not molested, and 
the sides of sluggish rivers, drains and 
mill-ponds. 

Here in such a haunt the bird often 
flits past like an indUtinct gleam of 
bluish light Fortune may sometimes 
favor the obser\-er and the bird may 
«Iight on some twig over the stream, 
its weight causing it to sway gently to 
.and fro. It eagerly scans the slioal of 
young trout sporting in the pool below, 
"when suddenly it drops down into the 
-water, and, almost before the observer 
•is aware of the fact, is back again to 
its perch with a struggling fish in its 
"beak. A few blows on the brancb and 
its prey is ready for the dexterous 
movement of the bill, which places it 
■in a position for swallowing. Some- 
■times the captured fish is adroitly 
jerked into the air and caught as it 
falls. 

Fish is the principal food of the 
Kingfisher; but it also eats various 
kinds of insect.4, shrimps, and even 
smalt crabs. It rears its young in a 
hole, which is made in the banks of 
the stream it frequents. It is a slat- 
ternly bird, fouls its own nest and its 
peerless eggs. The nesting hole is 



bored rather slowly, and takes from 
one to two weeks to complete. Six or 
eight white glossy eggs are laid, .some- 
times on the bare soil, but often on the 
fish bones which, being indigestible, 
arc thrown up by the bird in pellets. 

The Kingfisher has a crest of feath- 
ers on the top of his head, which he 
raises and lowers, especially when try- 
ing to drive intruders away from bis 
nest. 

The plumage is compact and oily, 
making it almost imper\-ious to water. 
Theflesh is fishy and disagreeable to the 
taste, but the eggs are said to be good 
eating. The wings are long and 
pointed and the bill longer than the 
head. Tlie voice is harsh and monot- 
onous. 

It is said that few birds are con- 
nected with more fables thau the King- 
fisher. The suiieistition that a dead 
Kingfisher when suspended by ttie 
throat, would turn its beak to that 
particular point of the compass from 
which the wind blew, is now dead. 
It was also supposed to possess many 
astonishing virtues, as that its dried 
body would avert thunderbolts, and 
if kept in a wardrobe would preserve 
from moths the woolen stuffs and the 
like contained in iL 

" Under the name of *' halcyon," it 
was fabled by the ancients to build its 
nest on the surface of the sea, and to 
have the power of calming the troubled 
waves during its period of incubation ; 
hence the phrase " Iialcyon days." 

A pair of Kingfishers have had their 
residence in a hank at the south end 
of Washington Park, Chicago, for at 
least three seasons post. We have 
watched the Kingfisher from secluded 
spots on Long Island ponds and tidal 
streams, where his peculiar laughing 
note is the same as that which greets 
the ear of the fisherman on far inland 
streams on still summer days. 



PLANS OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHING IN THE GRADES. 



SUPERINTENDENT SPAULDISG, 
Passaic, N. J. 



- hlost modem texts on geography ad- 
vise the teacher in the preface or intro- 
duction that the earth should be studied 
as the "htimc of man." and that the study 
of tliis subject should begin with "home 
geography." But no text-book known to 
me i( so constructed as really to encour- 
age the teacher to follow this most excel- 
lent advice in a way adapted to children. 
The earth is presented as an abslnct 
home, inhabited by abstract men, living 
under abstract relations to their home. 
Conscqucnliy. we luve felt obliged to 
break away somewhat from the lead of 
the tcxt-lKioks in this subject. We arc 
still feeling our way, but. from results 
already obtained, have much coniidcncc 
that we arc improving on our former 
methods. 

"hOUK r.yXKMAFHY." 

Our plan and aims, to be very brief, 
are as follows: Thai little portion of the 
earth which is within the immediate ex- 
perience of the child is studied as ihc 
home, in the geographical sense, of him- 
self, his family, and Ihc people whom he 
knows and sees. This involves not 
merely the observation of typical geo- 
graphical phenomena at hand, mountains, 
hills, \-aIlcys, rivers, winds, rain, etc.. 
and the storing of the mind with the 
images of these things, associated with 
their appropriate names, hut especially 
the study of the influence of these on the 
occupations of the child's parents and 
men whom he sees and knows, and. in 
turn, the efforts of these well-known peo- 
ple to control and utilize these particular 
phenomena of nature in making for them- 
selves homes. The aim is to cultivate in 
the child a habit of looking at the earth 
and people within his expcrieTKre from 
this geographic point of view: he musi 
come really lo fee] this "home" relation 
between that jxart of the earth and the 
men within bis experience; if the idea is 
an abstract one at this point, it will l>e 
doubly abstract when the allempl is made 
lo realize it in those portions of the earth 
and in those people beyond direct experi- 



ence. In the study of these hoiiK rela- 
tions at home, a text-book is only a hin- 
drance; the child needs to sec things at 
first hand. 

ABSTRACTIOKS AXD UNREALITIES, 
The study of the occupations of men 
here and the exchange with each other 
of the products of their labu^^ leads inev- 
itably and frequently to the thought of 
other people and portions of the earth at 
a distance, whence tlie products of labor 
arc received and whither they arc scot in 
man's universal cfifort to make a habitable 
home for himself. But these leads are 
perused only incidentally, with the aid of 
pictures, stories, etc., until the time coroc& 
for the child to leave the circle of his im- 
mediate experiences. This is the point 
at which this study, however concretely 
and realistically carried on imtit now. is 
in great danger of becoming; to the child 
a mass of abstractions and tmrcaltttcs. 
The average child of ten or eleven is un- 
able to KO at a l)ound from little concrete 
ideas concerning the relation of parents 
and friends to the little portion of earth 
with which he is familiar to large abstract 
ideas concerning the relations of distant 
peoples and nations to distant and targe 
portions of the earth. The attempt to 
make the child Ho this too often renders 
geography the dryest and most distasteful 
subject in the curriculum, while it tnight 
easily to be one of the ntost interesting. 
ENI^RGEUEKT OF THE CBCXXAPIUCAL 
HOHIZON 

How can the child enlarge his geo- 
graphical horizon ? How can he pass be- 
yond tlic narrow circle of his immediate 
experiences to the eartli and people be- 
yond, and still retain the .wnse of cor- 
crelcncss and reality, just as the eye of 
the observer in a well-arranged cyclo- 
rama wanders from the solid earth and 
flowers at liis feet to the fields and distant 
hills nf the picture without perceivti^ 
where the real merges into the ideal? 
This is the (luestiim which we are trying 
to answer in our practice in tcachinff ge- 
ography. Thus far. we have been most 



successful in having the children .icttially 
go in Uicir imaginaiion from their home 
to the parts of ihf eartli to be studied. 
The journey, the places, the people, their 
occuijations and llic features of the earth, 
arc made as realistic as possible by the 
free use of railroad guides, time-tables, 
maps, pictures, stories of tra%*ol, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of txcupations. in- 
dastrtes, commercial activities, etc. Thus, 
the concrete geographic phenomena are 
actually and vividly .seen in the imagina- 
tion by every pupil, and seen in their real 
relations. But the study is not allowed 
to end here with merely pleasant observa- 
tions; this is rather the beginning. When 
the pupil has lieen brought, in his imag- 
iofttion. into the vcr)' presence of the phe- 
nomena which he Is to study and under- 
stand, he studies them just as he was 
taught to study the geographical features 
of his home and the relations of his home 
people to dtesc. He .studies, of course, 
under the direction of the teacher who is 
guided chiefly by two questions : "What 
are the [wople doing here?" and "Why 
are they doing it?" In this way. pupils 
are brought to the very heart of the sub- 
ject, and are held constantly to the study 
of the real earth as the real home of real 
men. Their obser^'aiions are directed 
akmg the line of their liveliest interests. 
viz.: lo liie occupations of people, and 
their thoughts to the discovcr>- o( the 
reason for such occupation in each case: 
this at once opens up the whole subject of 
.surface, location, drainage, climate, etc.. 
and these factors are studied concretely, 
on the ground, ami not as mere abstrac- 
tions. When a natural unit, as a conti- 
nent or a nation, has been covered in this 
way, a review is taken topically, which 
ser\-es to systematize and summarize the 
pupil's knowledge, and to bring it into 
much the same form as that in which the 
text-book presents it at the outset. The 
pupil is now able to appreciate the gen- 
eralizations of the text-book ; they are no 
longer mere words, but serve to awaken 
in his mind concrete images of things on 
which ihcy arc based, and thus tliey re- 
ceive from the pupil's experience— as all 
words that mean an)'thing must — their 
content aiK] verification. 

JOl'RSEVS IN THE tUAGINATtOK. 
This is not the place to go into the de- 



tails of this method farther. It must not 
be confused with the ordinary imaginary 
journey frequently taken for recreation, 
generally after the country in which it 
takes place has l>een studied in the usual 
way. Our children do not make imagin- 
ary journeys : they actually go in tlieir 
imagination. They do not go for recrea- 
tion or to review and display the abstract 
knowledge wliich they have already ac- 
(|uircd i they go for study, to get knowl- 
edge from the observation of concrete 
facts presented as nearly at first hand as 
conditions will permit. 

MENTAL CI;LTURE AND LOVE Ol?' NATURE 
THROUGH GEOGRAPHY. 

It is scarcely necessary- to add that ge* 
ography, studied in this way, is intensely 
interesting, to both teachers and pupils. 
The practical, usable knowledge gained 
and retained far exceeds in amotmt that 
acquired by the usual methods. .^^ the 
same lime, the mental culture necessarily 
resulting from this constant process of 
observation and inference must surpass 
in both quantity and quality that obtain- 
able from the mcmorieing of others' ob- 
servations and conclusions, however ac- 
curate and just these might be. And it is 
not too much to expect that the observa- 
tion and study of the intimate relations, 
home relations, existing between man and 
the earth all over the world, if carried on 
in the right spirit, sympathetically, will 
serve to foster a real filial love of Mother 
Nature, quite as miKh as will the usual 
nature studies. 

NATUHE STIJDV. 

But the inexhaustible wealth of na- 
ture's phenomena is not compassed by 
geographical studies, even of the charac- 
ter just described. There are many stand- 
points beside the geographical from 
which nature may be approached, and 
each reveals cotmtless new phenomena 
as well as new aspects of the old and 
familiar. The somewhat heterogeneous 
studies of nature which are carried on 
regularly in all grades from the kinder- 
garten upwards, wc designate by the sim- 
ple comprehensive term Nature Study. 
The aim of it all is to enrich the mind 
and to cultivate the spirit of the child ; to 
train his powers of observation, to stim- 
ulate his thought, and to bring him into 
closest touch and sympathy with Mother 
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Nature and all her cliildren. Nature 

study needs no defense nor apolog)'. 

I When wc stop to reflect that nature, as 

^bere understood, is one of the two great 

XTCCS of all our first-band ideas, tlie 

Eonly wonder is that it has not been given 




a place sooner, and a more prominent 
one, in cvcrj' s<:l'ool in the land. As 
wisely might one attempt to grow a 
strong tree in sawdust, without soil, as to 
teach a child from books alone, without 
recourse to nature. — The fntelligcnce. 



INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY-INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF NEW ENGLAND. 

PHILIP EMERSON. 
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The development of life in the scc- 
i tion of coiinlry where a student 
lives of course affords bim the l>est 
illustration of industrial changes, because 
he may there base his study on a per- 
sonal acquaintance with many of the 
facts. New England, however, is of spe- 
cial value for all as a type of social evo- 
lution, since in the course of a century 
or so. life there has changed from the 
primitive ways of pioneer conditions to 
the complexity of a community of manu- 
facturing and commercial cities. In no 
other considerable .section of the United 
States is the character of agriculture, 
commerce and the other industries so 
closely dominated by the modem system 
of manufacturing. Though there are .lev- 
eral larger commercial and manufactur- 
ing centers elsewhere, no other large part 
of the new world is so thickly set with 
cities of considerable size as eastern Mas- 
sachusetts and neighboring districts. 

During the first two centuries of New 
England history, pioneer conditions 
largely prevailed, except in the coast 
towns. In England the few owned the 
land ; here there was land enough for all 
the sons of a family to gain l>omcstcad$ 
of their own by clearing away the forest. 
Acts of Parliament prevented the free 
growth of manufacturing in the colonies, 
and aimed to .tecure the production of 
foods and raw materials only. Colonial 
laws at first limited iJic wages of labor- 
ers, and otherwise hampered than, so 
that nearly all chose to secure independ- 
ent homes. With the desire for land 
ownership, and in default of other oppor- 
tunities, the frontier was pushed out over 
the uplands in spite of Indian wars, and a 



century ago the people -were scattered in 
isolated homesteads over all New Eng- 
land south of the great northern forest. 

In early times the lack of modem 
means of cheap and quick transportation 
obliged the great majority of people to 
engage in agriculture as a source of food 
supply ; and, as well, compelled every 
family to pursue a do7.cn other crafts in 
simple fashion to meet their needs. This 
was very true of New England, where 
the early trails and rough cart ways gave 
place but , slmvly to respectable roads. 
Farmers from the interior tcnled down 
to the coast with slow teams, once a year, 
to exchange some light and more valu- 
able farm or forest products for imported 
goods : but in the main every farmer was 
, a home manufacturer of all he needed (or 
food, clothing, shelter, heat and light. 

In the warmer climate and more fer- 
tile soil of the southern colonies, farm 
labor continued much of the year, and 
generous crops of tobacco or rice enabled 
the planters along the river highways of 
the coastal plain to secure much from 
Eurofie by means of trade. The severe 
winter climate of New England, and the 
failure of its rocky soil to produce any 
important comrt»ercill staple during the 
short summers, occa.'^ioned a different 
life. Wann clothing was needed, and 
each isolated home or comnnmit)- sup- 
plied it. All farms kept a varicw of do- 
mestic animals; nearly every town had 
a little tanncrv ; many farmers made fro.ni 
the leather tints produced at home the 
shoes needed for the family. Some of the 
more skilled served their neighbors dur- 
ing part of the vear. this being a first 
step in the specialization of industr>-. 
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Similarly from lioiiie-grown wool and 
flax, fiber was preparwl with a, hcichel 
or card, yam was spun, and coarse cloth 
was woven at liotnc on rude hand looms. 
As time passed little mills for carding 
wool and for dyeing and finishing the 
cloth were established in most communi- 
ties, and in the older sections some pc«>- 
ple came lo be employed as weavers in 
making: cloth to order for their neighbors 
from yam supplied them, But all the 
early manufacturing was a neighborhood 
affair, if not confined strictly to the sei>- 
arate homef, and nearly all the people 
were farmers, whatever else they might 
do in the course of the year. 

Toward the close of this period, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in his report on manu- 
factures to Congress, in 1791, emphasizfs 
the "vast scene of household manufactur- 
ing which contributes more largely to 
the supply of the comnmnily than could 
be imagined without having made it an 
object of particular inquiry. Great quan- 
tities of coarse cloths, coatings, serges 
and flannels. linse>'-woolscys, hosiery of 
wool, cotton, and thread, coarse fustians, 
jeans and muslins, checked and striped 
cotton and linen goods, bedticks. cover- 
lets and counterpanes, towel linens, 
coarse shirtings, sheeting, toweling and 
table linen, and various mixtures of wool 
and cotton, and of cotton and flax, arc 
made in the household way. and, in many 
inistances, to an client not only sufficient 
for a supply of the families in which thcv 
arc made, but for sale, and even in some 
cases for cxjwrtation. It is computed in 
a number of districts that two-thirds. 
three-fourths and even four-fifths of all 
the clothing of the inhabitants are made 
by themselves." 

The first changes fnmi primitive con- 
ditions came with the establishment of 
independent commerce, and the related 
growl h of the ship-building industiy. 
While farming supplied comparatively 
little that could be exported, the abundant 
fish of tlic coast waters and the excellent 
lumber of the forests, that then reached 
to the shore, found ready sale in the 
West Indies and in Europe. So (he farm- 
ers along shore spent pari of tlieir time 
in the fisheries, and those inland got out 
shingles and clapboards, staves, ship- 
timfjer and potash, during times and sea- 



sons when they could leave their fields. 
The submerged, or "drowned" coast of 
New England naturally abounds in Iiar- 
bors. and nearly every little port engaged 
in fishing and shipbuilding, and then con- 
ducted its own trade with other points of 
the North Atlantic, notwithstanding the 
restrictions of successive Navigation 
Acts. There were no railway centers in 
those days, and since the roads were 
wretchedly poor every farmer coming 
with produce from the interior favored 
some one of the ports nearest his home, 
and lumber and fish were near them all; 
so natural advantages were well distrib- 
med. Since all the vessels were at first 
small and of light draught, harbors long 
since abandoned as too shallow were then 
open to shipping and prospered. Com- 
merce was not then conducted by means 
of the cable, but each voyage was a ven- 
ture, the Yankee captains taking a mis- 
cellaneous cai^ and trading from port 
to port, buying here and selling there, 
and netting their employers thrifty bar- 
gains of profit. Thus commerce devel- 
oped, and the characteristics noted occa- 
sioned the growth of many small coast 
towns rather than a few large poru. 

Successful trade brought prosperity to 
leading ship owners, and increased capi- 
tal led to the building of larger ships. 
When the Revolution bad removed the 
restrictions lo navigation, voyages to 
China and the East Indies were under- 
taken and brought large returns. Swifter 
vessels were called for and the fine clip- 
per ships were evolved, winch amazed 
the world by their record breaking speed 
and gave America the second place in 
the carrying trade of the world. Witli 
the iiKrcase in the draught of vessels the 
growing commerce gradually deserted 
ports with slutllow waters and became 
centered mainly at a <lozcn or so deep 
harbors. From these places turnpikes 
were built by chartered companies, and 
regular lines of stages gave some com- 
munication with interior points, thus em- 
phasizing their natural advantages. 
When whales had to be sought in distant 
seas, convenience in outfitting the vessels 
and in handling the pnxlucts led to the 
cerlering of this special form of mari- 
time indnstiy at a few points. New Bed- 
ford, Nantucket, New London, and Ston- 
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ington, partinilarly. Among the leading 
conimcroial [x)rts were Portland, Ports- 
mouth, Salcm. Hoston, Ncwixirt. Provi- 
dence, Middleion and New Haven. 

In the course of the changes of the 
past century some of the&e ports have 
Slink to second or third rank-, like Middle- 
ton, oiicc the most populous community 
in Connecticut. Most of the others mat 
have sustained their standing ha%'C su1>- 
slitutcd other interests for the foreign 
commerce that has deserted them, and 
the whale fishing which has declined since 
the discovery of petroleum in Pennsyl- 
vania. This further process of sclcciion 
has heeii accomplished largely through 
Ihe huilding. of railroads, which were cx- 
tendetl from the ports best located and 
gave them insuperable advantages over 
others, 'llius the mainland ix>rt of Prov- 
idence was better situated to become & 
railroad center than the outer harbor of 
Newport. When a railroad from New 
Haven to Hartford was allowed to pa.<>s 
to one side of Middleton. the latter port 
was ere long distanced by even inland 
towns with belter railroad conncction-s, 
such as Mcridcn and New Britain. The 
northern deep liarbor of Portland was 
belter placed than that of Portsmouth to 
become a terminus of Canadian trunk 
lines, and farther removed from the lo- 
cal competition of Boston. In 1900 tt 
had a population of 50.000, while Ports- 
mouth had few more titan 10,000. 

Boston being the harbor farthest west 
on the re-entrant of Massachusetts Bay. 
and in a lowland basin whence valleys 
radiate to all southeastern New F.ngland, 
became of necessity tlie railroad center 
for all local traffic and the terminus in 
New England oi the transcontinenlal 
lines that traverse the Mohawk ^'allcy. 
It i.s worth noting that when the line of 
the Mohawk Valley is continued cast- 
ward it cms the coast at Boston. When 
the development of tnmk lines .ind ex- 
tensive railway .systems was matched by 
the cs tablishnu-nt of costly lines of liteel 
steamships plying regularly between the 
leading port^ of .America and Europe. 
.it became advantageous to both shippers 



and ship owners to have Init a few tenrti- 
nal ports, whore the best facilities miHlit 
be provided. At lUesc great ports mcr- 
clundise would gather and there very fre- 
quent sailings -would be assured for both 
merchandise and passengers. Boston 
was naturally the port tluit x^nwl nearly 
all the forcigii conmicrce of New Eng- 
land not carried on througli Kew York 
City. Ho^vcvcr. Portland lias now a 
line of .steamers to Europe in summer, as 
it long has had durii^ the winter. En- 
tries at other New England ports arc 
mainly of coastwise schooners, barges 
and steamers. 

The fisheries have likewise developed. 
Tlic rude pinkies and snows of early days 
found abundant fish near home which 
were do-saltc(l *>" shore and exported 
by sailing vessel."!. Today tlic costly 
schooners are carefully oufitted f<» dif- 
ferent fishing grounds ; much of the catch 
is sy.-itemaiically marketwl in the interior 
over the railroads; while the preparation 
of salted and smoked fish is conduclcd in 
large factories where all refuse ts utilized 
in the mamifactnrc of such hy-prnducts 
as glue, fertilizer and isinglass. Xaiur- 
ally a few ports have gained control of 
the developed industry, while ."imallcr 
places are left to entertain summer board- 
ers and cottagers. Glmiccstrr has the 
largest fleet and most extensive factor- 
ies, as it has a good harbor with railroad 
connections, and is on a cape projecting 
toward the fisliing grounds. ProWnce- 
town is of this type. The fine railroad 
and wholesale trade connections of Bos- 
ton bring to it the larger share of the 
fares of fresh fish ; an<t in less degree the 
■^amc is true of Portland. 

In thus noting leading features of the 
growth of commerce and maritime in- 
dustries, little account has been taken of 
the advance in manufacturing, which has 
afforded the basis for continued commer- 
cial progress. This must be presented in 
another article, which shall also show 
how the growth of factorj- cities has af- 
fected the prosperity and character of 
agriculture, lumbering, quarrying and 
other industries.— /'o^M/flr Edueator. 
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That all teachers of the new and real 
geography appreciate the value of a mc- 
diiiin with which pupils can actual Ij- show 
the profile of a country is a truth that goes 
without saying. 

Wealth of material as regards accessi- 
bility can be profitably employed by many 
nature -loving teachers who actually take 
the children out to study from tlie ob- 
jects. Speed the day when the study will 
largely be directed to the obscn-ation of 
living things within the pupils' own en- 
vironment. As it is now it is so apt to 
be confined solely to books, which at best 
are but a record of some other person's 
observations. There can be but one an- 
swer as tu the comparative value of study 
from nature direct or from the product of 
aonie book factory. The sand pile for 
young children is a medium not to be 
demised, for by it the topography of the 
country immediately around the school 
may be reproducccL For older pupils a 
medium of more penuanence may be de- 
sired, and a very excellent one is made 
from salt and starch. 

It would he advisable to first begin 
with the school yard ; ihcn |>erhaps town- 
ship or county, slate and United States 
or continent. 

Wishing to show our teachers the 
ease of using this medium we liad some 
work done in our last year's institute 
which seemed to attract the attention of 
the Midland Schools ropreseittativc. Se- 
curing outline maps (It the l-'nitcd States, 
wc prepared Ihcsc for u.sc by pastiner 
them upon the heaviest bookbluder's 
board. To equalize the contraction, we 
pasted on the reverse side an equally 
thick brown paper. Thus made they 
were nf sufficient strength to keep their 
shape, and dried comparatively straight. 

Avoid doing this work on any lioard 
surface without first securing a strip 
across the ends to prevent warping, 
which is so %-cr>' apt to spoil the whole 
effort. We prepared the material in three 
colors for contrast — red. blue and white. 
The red we used to show land surfaces 



not belonging to the United States, put- 
ting Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Mexico and Cuba in this color. 
Blue we used for the water. Strictly 
speaking, however, these surfaces should 
be shown by painting in water color ; still 
by spreading the paste thin and flat it may 
serve its purpose. The white was tiscd to 
show the profile of our own country. 

To put on the paste we provided a 
small wooden paddle which, along with 
a convenient hairpin, well sen'ed the pur- 
pose. 

We only attempted to show the more 
prominent inland waters in the blue. The 
Great Lakes, Salt Lake, the Mississippi, 
t!ie Columbia, the Colorado an<l the Rio 
Grande, we thought were amply suffi- 
cient. To show productions wc provided 
small paper bags containing about fifty of 
o»ir best known of staple products — the 
grains, and objects like leather, cotton, 
wool, etc Sometimes the names on the 
paper took the place of objects. These 
do not .ill add to the artistic appearance 
of the map. hut as a means of determining 
different products and where produced 
they form for the child the greatest value 
of any part of the work. 

Tliis paste will keep in a jar placed in a 
cellar an indefinite period, and this relief 
work should be done by evcy teacher 
working in this branch at least once in a 
term, taking, presumably, some Friday 
afternoon for the work. 

Xow, lastly, for directions in nkiking. 
Make conunon. clear starch just as is 
done on wash day. First, dissolve it in 
cold water u-iing about five cents' worth 
of starch for two gallons of paste. Pour 
in Itoiling water, stirring it constantly 
till it cooks clear and then get a strong 
paddle and work in common coarse salt 
without lumps till it is of the proper awi- 
sislcncy. It must not run on being 
spread ojit thin and yet must cleave to- 
gether in making elevations. A little 
praaice will determine how to make it. 
For the blue stir in some bluing — for the 
re<l some red ink. Have plenty of salt at 
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I have never seen the directions for this 
published and trust it will prove worth a 
trial at least by all live teachers. — Mid- 
iond Schools. 



hand wlicn ready to niakc, for it is sur- 
prising how much of this it takes. For 
the live cents wortli of starch it will take 
about twenty pauiids of salt. This will 
perhaps be sufficient for ten maps. 
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the winter 
delivered a 
diaries De Garmo, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, on the place forestry should occupy 
in high-school instruction, The class 
const^ed mainly of teachers, and the 
coarse, of which the lecture above re- 
ferred to was only a very small part, con- 
sisted of lectures by various educators on 
high-school instruction. 

At first thought the majority of well 
informed individuals would say that for- 
cstrj- deser\'C8 no place in the already 
overcrowded curriculum of the high 
school. After I had made my position 
clear the opinion of the class seemed 
unanimous that some forestry, at least, 
should be taught in connection with, or 
as a part of. geography in high schools. 
A few at first argtied with reason t}iat if 
forestn- should be tauffht. agriculture 
and a host of other subjects deser^-e a 
place. Tlicsc persons, however, failed 
to reali?^ the important role which the 
forest plays as a fieo^aphical agent in 
checkinp the destructive forces of na- 
ture, modifying the nature of the earth, 
and in molding the nature of the occupa- 
tions of its people. 

Forestry may be classed In two ways 
—first as 3 profession and sccnnd as a 
atlbject of genera! interest about which 
every well informed citizen should know 
something. In the first case the nature 
of the instruction should be detailed and 
technical and should cover a period of 
at least four years. This sort of instruc- 
tion belongs to schools of forestry and 
a^culturnl colleges. There are already 
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two schools of forestry in this 
— one at Cornell and {he other at Yale 
University. There are manv such insti- 
tutions in Europe. It is to these schools 
where a student must go in order to be- 
come a professional forester. It is in 
such institutions that a student is taught 
how to properly form, tend, and utiliTe 
a forest. In addition to learning how to 
care for forests, he teams also how to 
survey, construct wagon roads and \cg- 
ging railroads, operate saw mills, etc 
He is. in other words, a forest engineer. 

In the second case, for the acqiiisitio* 
of knowledge of a general nature rclst- 
ing to the forest which every man ani 
woman shoidd know, the high school b 
the place. All are agreed that in caK « 
should he taught at all it does not tx- 
long below the upper grades of tiie high 
school. It is also so that a vcrj- Utft 
proportion of our high school giaduatw 
would never acquire such a knowl^llTf 
unless they get It in the high school, h^' 
cause many of our high-school graduates 
never go to colleges ami universities awl 
bpcau.?e many of our colleges and univer- 
sities do not offer instruction in mWT 
of the most important subjects. There 
is no subject, for instance, of more geO' 
cral Interest and of more importance 
than cthiiolc^-, yet how few even of w* 
great universities offer instruction in 
this subject and how few of their gr*!- 
nates know even the names, to say noth- 
ing of the natures, of the peo[dcs who 
once inhabited America. 

It is not my intention to suggest thf 
addition of another subject to the hi^- 
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sdhool curriculum. It should be given, 
however, tltc place in physical anti com- 
mercial geography lo which its impor- 
tance entitles it. It is very easy for 
a man to exaggerate the importance of 
his specialty. Few doubt, however, the 
importance of forests. As compared 
with Europe, general information on the 
subject 13 wofully lacking throughout 
this countT)-. Very few know the mean- 
ing of forestry. Arbor Day celebrations 
have done much to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of trees, but these celebrations 
arc often farcical, if not misleading, in 
nature. A song is sung, poetry recited, 
and then a few trees, often only one, are 
carelessly stuck in llie ground, often in 

»lhe very place which should be left open. 
A very small proportion of these trees 
live, however. "O. Woodman, Sparc 
that Tree" is sung. A forester never 
hesitates to cut a tree if it is ready to' 
cut, but he always plants more and plants 
them welt. Aside from this question of 
Arbor Day, an institution which has been 
adopted in many parts of the world and 
which will do lasting good if properly 
conducted, why should forestr> be taught 
in high schools? First of all. every 

Seat moTcmcnt in this country must 
vc popular support back of it. Our 
people must be educated to a point 
where they will know the advantages of 
a forest cover and the meaning of for- 
■estry. When this occurs the future of 
forestry is assured. The main cau.<;e of 
reckless, wasteful forest destruction in 
this country i.s ignorance. It is certainlv 
'Onc of the functions of the public school 
to overcome this difBculty. It is not 
necessary to introduce forestry into the 
public schools of Germany because for- 
estry is bom and bred into the body of 
every German. The proper care of for- 
ests is there a matter of course. Second- 
ly, why doc-4 it dcser\-e a place in high- 
school instruction in connection with 
geography? 

I can only mention, in passing, the im- 
portance of the commercial side of the 
<)Uestion. Think of the great lumber in- 
dustries of the North, South, and far 
West, of the hundreds of thousands of 
railroad tics, telegraph pnles. and bridge 
pilings, of the immense amount of wood 
used in construction for houses and 



fences and the hundreds of industries 
which make use of it. Think of the rub- 
ber forests of the tropics, the naval stores 
industn- of our South and maple sugar 
of the Konh. Think of cork, camphor, 
rubber, wax, dj-es, medicines, and a host 
of products yielded by the forest in va- 
rious parts of the world. The young 
man about to enter business should, in 
fact must, know something of these prod- 
ucts. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that two mahogany logs sold 
for $5,200 in Liverpool last year. These 
logs came from Africa and were pur- 
chased by an American. 

It it not, however, on this side of 
the subject that I lay special stress. Al- 
though tliis is a part of commercial geog- 
raphy and although every young busi- 
ness American is eager to learn of tlie 
products, industries and occupations of 
every countrj', the side of the subject 
which relates to the influence of the for- 
est in molding and beaulifjiing the earth 
is of mtKh more importance and much 
more in place in the gc-ography of the 
common high school. 

Tliere is too little space for mc to de- 
fine it except in a general way. 

1. The forest is a soil former. Vast 
areas of swamp lands consist of the 
black decayed remains of the forest. One 
tree in the tropics called the mangrove 
grows in salt water on the edge of coral 
islands. So much land is wrested frotr 
the ocean by its aggressive growth that 
it is often called tlic "landformer." The 
same is so of the willow, that Cinderella 
of trees, in northern latitudes. Trees 
cause the disiiUegration of rocks. The 
acid produced in the decomposition of 
organic matter causes the rodt to crum- 
ble into soil. The tips of roots dissolve 
their way through soluble rock- In coral 
islands large trees may be seen growing 
out of the solid rock. 

2. The forest is a soil improver. A 
virgin soil is a soil rich in leaf mold. The 
roots of trees penetrate to the deep lay- 
ers of the soil and secure rich mineral 
matter, which is deposited on the sur- 
face with organic matter in the form of 
leaves and sticks. The only way to bring 
virginity back to a \%-oni-out soil is to 
grow a forest on it, 

3. The forest is a soil fixer. Erosion is 
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the wearing au-ay of rocks and soil by 
wind and water. Shifting' duties, sand- 
storms, landslides and avalanches are 
prevented by a (orcst cover. The mass 
of roots hold the soil in place. Many 
cotintrics have been rendered inhabitable 
by the planling of trees. Whole villages 
bave been dcitroycd in Europe hy land- 
slides and shifting sands. This has been 
prtYcnted by forest planting. 

4. The forest is a flood preventer. The 
flow of water is retarded by the roots 
and litter of the foreM Boor. A Rood 
to be conquered must lie attacked in the 
hills of its source where its forces arc 
scattered and easily controlled. The way 
to conquer it is through the agency of 
forest growth. The forcsi impans a 
regularity to the flow, so that there h less 
high water in wet seasons and less low 
water in dr)' seasons. Tliis means much 
to industrial establishments along; the 
banks of a stream depending upon its 
flow for power. Snow melts slowly in 
the shade of tlie forest. 

5. The forest is a windbreak. Nothing 
is more tlestructive than a hot dry wind. 
It blasts and levels crops. It parcnes 
the ground. Nothing is more wearisonie 
to man and beast. Nothing is more 
grateful than the shelter of a belt of 
trees. 

6. The forest beautifies the cartli. The 
ideal country is the one in which there 
is proper mingling of forests and fields 
— forests in the mountains and fields in 
the valleys. A treeless country is dis- 
tressing and monotonous. 

7. The forest is a sanitani- agency. 
Malaria follows in the wake of forest 
destruction. The purity of forest air is 
proverbial. It is a resting-place for busy 
brains. It is the source of good, pure 
water for many large cities. The war 
dejrartment is planting EucalyptuK trees 
in Havana province to prevent malaria 
and yellow fever. This has been done 
elsewhere with considerable success, es- 
pecially in Italy and .Mgcria. The I.ands 
of France was once a pestilential swamp. 
Since the planting of pine trees it lias 
developed into a health resort. A forest 
occupation is healthy. 1 1 produces 
strong, broad-chested men. Would that 



a large number of our population 
find employment in the forest. 

Another branch of the subject which 
is of interest from a geographical sund- 
point is the geographical distribution of 
forests over tlie face of the earth — why 
are tlierc forests in one place and des- 
ert.'i and plains in anotlier? What are 
the forces which ca«»e the spread of 
forests and what are the barriei^ which 
prevent or restrict their growth? Tlicre 
are many aids to forest extension, such 
as winds, currents of water, animals, and 
man. There are many barriers which re- 
strict tlieir growth, snch as cold, drouth, 
unsuitable soil, .strong winds, animals, 
and firc- 

There is still another phase of the 
subject which is of importance to the 
geographical student- Every Amcncan 
,shmild have sonie knowledge of our 
great forest reservations and national 

parks. 

These reservations have been set »swe 
for the presen-ation of- the timber uxl 
natural curiosities and extraordinaiv 
scenery, and for the conservation of 
moisture, since in many western districtt 
agriculture is impossible without water 
for irrigation. These reservations cover 
an area of almost 50,000.000 acres, a w- 
ritory so largt and varied that it i* 
worthy some space in even primary gcop 
raphies. There are 640 acres to tlie 
square mile— tlierc would be then 78.1*5 
square miles in these reservations. Tliff 
cover an area much larger than the wbdc 
of New England states, three times » 
large as Grwve, and almost five times « 
large as Switzerland. 

The estahlishment of these r«en^ 
tions has apparently only just begun. A 
great park in the Appalachian Mooa- 
tains and another at the head waters oi 
the Mississippi in MinnesoU will be m 
lime established. 

Already the State of New York o«w 
a vast tract of land in the Adirondad* 
and more is being purchased, for ii< 
preser\'ation of ihc forests and game. 

Under the circumstances, few can 
doubt that the subject is worthy a bnt^ 
place in our sccondar>' schools ana tn 
the minds of our people— Tft* S^oiX 
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CONCERNING NATURE. 



During the past dozen years there has 
a marked activity in the produc- 
tion of what are known as "Nature 
books." Tliat the tcnii is too comprelieii- 
8IVC to be definite is obvious. That a cer- 
tain vagueness is'consJstcnt with the state 
of mind in which such books are some- 
limes written and more often read is 
probably the fccHng of most sane critics 
who have had to deal with them. And 
yet tJiere are some of them of excellent 
purpose skillfully carried out, which de- 
serve well of the critic and of the public. 
It is. therefore, the greater pity that iheir 
merits are obscured by so many others of 
what we shall venture to call the senti- 
mental type. 

Nature, so far as it is open to the ob- 
servation of men, may be cither studied 
or simply enjoyed ; for a rather small pro- 
portion of persons it may Ik both. The 
real study of nature, however delightful 
to those ^fled tor it, is at all times an 
exacting and difficult process, if it is to 
lead to any real knowledge. It rcquirci 
patience, industry, minute attention, and 
above all, that talent for kecpinjj the mind 
cmen and holding theories subject to 
change as c\*idence may demand, which 
is the rarest, as it is among the most pre- 
cious, accorded to man. Those capable of 
this are the corps ti'clite. in any genera- 
tion, of the great army more or less de- 
voted to the same line of study. It fol- 
lows that the body of obscn'crs cannot 
hope to attain the highest standard, but 
it does not follow that they cannot keep 
that standard in mind and pursue it to the 
best of ihcir ability. Most of the books 
relating to the study of nature which have 
been introduced in the schools, in conse- 
quence of the strong movement of tlie 
past twenty years, have, on the whole, 
been as good as cotild have been expected, 
and the character of them has pretty 
steadily improvetl. Those used in the 
higher schools, and especially in the 
teaching of teachers, have shown much 
progress. Despite some almost unavoid- 
able exceptions, the general work of the 
study of nature which has been so ar- 

Kently carried on, has been well done, 
nd has been fruitful and useful. The 



room for most improvement is to be 
found in the so-called "lower" classes; 
but that is simply another instance of 
the topsy-turvy system which prevail* so 
sadly in all our teaching and gives to the 
early years which are the most fertile 
and can be made the most profitable the 
least attention and the poorest ser\'iee. 

When we turn from tlie study of na- 
ture and the books that deal with it to 
those books that arc intended mainly for 
those who enjoy nature, tlie survey i& 
not so agreeable. Here we encounter in 
great number what wc have termed the 
sentimental writers. Sentimentality is 
one form of vanity. It is, perhaps, the 
most repulsive forai of tliat vcrj" com- 
mon failing. The sentimental lover of 
nature is much more occupied with the 
beauty and fineness of his or her own 
sensations, real or imaginary, and with 
the fact that they arc his, or hers, than 
with nature itself. It may surprise and 
oflfend some of our readers if we suggest 
that one of the chief sinners in this re- 
gard, and one whose great name has 
made him a most mischievous exemplar, 
was John Milton. Of nature as it is or 
as it is conceived by a truly sensitive 
mind he had but a dim and twistctl no- 
tion. Of nature, for instance, as Shake- 
speare saw and felt it, with its myriad 
delicate or strong suggestions, and its in- 
timate correspondence to the moods of 
the mind, he had no notion at all. He 
is to be pardoned, however, because he 
saw nature through the eyes of the clas- 
sics, and used it for the scenic effect and 
the "business" of his intellectual drama, 
and did this with the skill of highly gifted 
and trained scholarship. But it remains 
true that there was pedantry and vanity 
in nearly nil his references to nature, and 
that his vices arc responsible for much 
that is offensive in modern writing. 

The most diausteful Irait of the senti- 
mental school is the assumption that a 
strong, or strongly professed, love of 
nature is in itself a sort of title of lit- 
erarj- nobility. Its possessors are a class 
apart. They arc not easily to be under- 
stood by common people. ^Vhat seem to 
most of us obscure and muddled idea£ 
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and emotions art to tbenisdves the proof 
of esoteric quality. Tl>ey sit in their 
own comer, thrusting their thumbs into 
their private pic. an<l crying aloud with 
each newly found plum, "What a great 
boy am I !" Nothing could be further 
from the attitude of the true Io%'cr of 
true nature, wiro lives on terms of real 
intimacy with her, than this. If any of 



our readers desire a test as to whal ii 
real and what is sentimental in the |>ro- 
fession of love for and joy in nature, 
let him make himself familiar with tite 
poetry of Shakespeare and the prose ot 
Stevenson on the subject, and it will not 
Ix; easy to deceive him. — The A'fw Vork 
Times : Saturday Revietif. 



THINGS TO SEE IN DECEMBER. 

BV JULIA E. ROGERS. 



Are you one of those that cower at 
home, sigiiing over faded woodlands and 
meadows hrown and sere? There's some- 
thing for you in your neighbor's wood 
lot, and faith, you need iti 

Never mind where the patlis are. Ma.ke 
one of your own. Shuffle your way 
through the drifts of leaves, all crisp and 
dry and brown. What a din they make! 

The hluejay scolds you roundly for 
coming, but at heart iie respects you. Not 
many have the hardihood to dare the si- 
lence and the cold. 

What a sting there is in the gusty at- 
mosphere! But tlierc is a tingle in your 
blood by this time that answers the chal- 
lenge. You catcli your foot in a matted 
tangle of trailing yew. In falling you 
uncover a pocket of chestnuts hidden by 
some thrifty squirrel. What an excep- 
tional flavor! And this little plant with 
the mottled leaf must be wintergrecn \ 
How the years fade out that separate you 
frcHT the <lays of your youth as you nib- 
ble that leaf! 

But listen ! Is it a voice far off. or only 
the echo of a summer voice still wander- 
ing in the woods? It conies again! — the 
faintest little broken chirrup, and now 
you are sure. Off comes a strip of loose 
bark from the slump beside you and there 
is your musician — a tiny, brown cricket. 
Under your gaze he moves uneasily and 
tries to slip away into a crevice. It may 
be terror that he feels — probably it is 
bash fulness. 

What a winter resort you have discov- 



ered ! Sonic J>orer has grooved the waoi 
into an intricate pattern, leaving a trail of 
sawdust behind, In this soft bed lodges 
many a creature, waiting for the wannth 
of spring. Ifcrc is the clirysalis of a i»t- 
terlly, lashed to its support with ropes of 
its own making. Hung all about tn 
silken bags filled with the eggs of &pi<krS' 
A yellow woolly caterpillar has spun a 
scanty cocoon and lies within it — asbioy- 
cartridge-shaped pupa. He wags his tail 
sleepily as you poke at him. Alongsiifc 
is a relative of his. hrown and black, f^ 
has gone to sleep with his clothes on ! Ii 
is reverence that you feci as you 6l tW 
bark carefully into its place and banks 
up with leaves. Truly our winter n»W* 
not death, but only sleep 1 

But it's cold on the ground. YoU P«*' 
et a handful of chestnuts and mund' 
them as you forge ahead. Instead of the 
vivid colors seen in October, there »fe 
browns and dull purples and pale yellow*- 
They do not startle and waylay, but ib*? 
do liot weary you. There is a quiet rtst- 
fnlness in the picture — and it salis6es. _ 

It is a joy to see the evergreens. Tb* 
time lias come at last, and against a nB- 
set background they stand proudly up W 
be counted. You had forgotten bo* wft 
are the plumes of tlie white pine and bo* 
beautifully fleecy the dark green ipnfl 
of the heirJock. Can an>lhing be ttif^ 
heartening to a man ttian the smell « 
their bruised twigs"' 

One last, best sight as you leave ^ 
woods is a fine beech tree in f lUl leaf, wi^ 
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ftting sun upon it A louch has* ing off 



d its drosa to gold. It is a sight lliat 
i the tenrs start I 

pr neighbor has land and you have 
But he has never found aiiythine: 
uel in his wood lot. As you sii 
your hands at the tire, and pick- 




biirrs you bro»igl!i home, you 
incline to feci compassionate toward htm. 
In spite of his riches he is poor indeed. 
And you thank whatever gods may be t'lir 
(liat best gilt — the power to see and lo 
feel. — Country Life in Amcnca. Copy- 
right lyoi, by DoubUday, Page S" Co. 



GOING TO SCHOOL IN A GARDEN. 



ot going- to school and studying 
)k with a million leaves — tlie Book 
iture. If Mother Goose should ask 
Utile "contrary Mary" in France 
IT does your garden grow?" the liitle 
would prowibly answer, "Pretty 
thank you, but teacher says I must 
out for plant lice." In the French 
:ry districts are 28.000 schools with 
■ns attached in which boys and girls 
aught tree planting, gardening and 
farm work. In Russia, the country 
binlc so backward, there arc about 
I such schools, where all the pupils 
ilso taught silk-worm raising, bcc- 
ng. and the girls dair>' work, poultrj- 
Ig, cooking, sewing, nursing, and 
home work. To show hnw iniport- 
lich work is considered, at the Nik- 
school in winter the pupils spend 
hours a day in the school room and 
or five hours in the garden. In 
Russian provinces the children are 
I fruit trees to plant around their 
tl houses and homes. In the Bel- 
public schools, the boys and girls 
ail study agrtcuUure. School gar- 
are also common in Saxonv. 



Switzerland, Sweden and one province of 
Austria. They were first established in 
Sweden. The United States, England 
and Germany have each only one or two. 
There is a fine one at Dayton, O., founde<l 
by John and Frank Patterson of that city, 
where boys arc taught gardening free. 

In Europe the Government nimishes 
the ground and seed needed, free of 
charge. Each garden is divided up into 
little plots, one for each pupil. The teach- 
er tends a special bed as a pattern, and 
then lets the youngsters cultivate their 
plots as tliey think best. They gtnerally 
take pains, for they own all they raise and 
prizes arc given for the best kept and 
most productive beds. 

Of course all this is done with a pur- 
pose. A great many of these school chil- 
dren will farm for a living when they 
grow up, and what they learn in the gar- 
dens will make their work more inleresc- 
ing and more profitable and this will malce 
the country more prosperous. Besides, 
the interest that the pupils lake in nature 
study can be hitched on to their lessons 
in the school room. — The LitUi ChroH- 
kte. 
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USING THE DICTIONARY. 



It is of the utmost iinportaiicc that the 
schools teacli and train children to use 
books, espcciall)* reference books. The 
impression deepens tlut we are going full 
fast enough in developing the readiagf 
habit, and at the same time the suspicion 
grows that wc arc not intensifying the 
appreciation of tlie value of the diction- 
ary. Looking in a dictionary for the 
spelling of a word is not using the work, 
bnt is well-nigh abusing it. If one has 
no other use tor it than to supplement the 
defects of his primary school education, 
he should purdiase a ten-cent pocket 
speller and save the wear and tear on the 
larger work, which is a great library of 
reference books in itself. If one must 
choose between ignorance of one- fourth 
that is in the ordinary arithmetic, one- 
third of Uie language course, and one- 
half the geography, and a habit of intelli- 
gent use of the great dictionary, it is 
vastly better to take the latter, for thU 
is, or ought to be, always with us. 

Students must not be left to a casual 
undirected use of the large dictionary, 
but mijist be told how to look over all 
the definitions and discriminate as to the 
shade of meaning in the use of the word 
as thcv find it used or desire to use it. 



Not one student in twenty, to state 
case mildly, ever realizes how mwy 
shades of meaning a word has tn the 
great dictionary. He needs especial 
definite help as to discovering the 
scncc of the etymolog)' of a word w 
there given. Not to know how to use 
the etymology feature of an unabridged 
dictionary is to miss a prominent phas^ 
of the work. For the pupils the illu»- 
.trations arc as important as the ctymi> 
logy is to the student, and for all tlv^ 
many departments at the end of th%.^ 
book are indispensable. I liave been stL^^ 
prised by some investigations to IcaT-u' 
liow many teachers fait to give puF>i^i 
or even students any adequate idea o/ 
the resources of a great up-to-date cli^^ 
tionary. Fortunately, no self-respecting 
community leaves any school without the 
latest edition of the diction.ar\- — whicft 
is far more valuable than any caHkr 
edition. While tliis fulfills the responsi- 
bility of the school board, it is but the 
beginning of the teacher's responsibility. 
It is an abuse of public funds to allow 
a magnificent book like Uiia to be ti$c^** 
merely for the spelling of words or ifc"»* 
undiscriminating defining of terms. 
Modern Methods. 
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A GRADED IJST OF POEMS AND 
STORIES. 

Thti liilte list, which has been prepared 
with greai care (o sitpply panially the need 
of the overworked icadier. contains the names 
of stories and porms carefully (cradcd an^ 
luilaUe (or use in each of the primary gr:)dr<<. 
Tticy arc so cTu^ified, also. lh,-it il will be 
easy to obtain acleclions suitable for correla- 
tion with the other aubjccti of the curriculum 
and for use upon special occaaion.s. such as 
the various rutional holidny*, *nd in comment- 
oration of evcn(5 of historic inlcreat. Many 
are also arransed with reference to the vary- 
ing seaionx of the year. (35 cents. Silver. 
Burdett & Co.. New Vork and Chicago.) 

BIRDS AND NATURE.— VOLUME X- 
A cotnplcte set of the volumes of "'Hird* 
and Nature" h a nMful and beautiful addi- 
tion to any library. They arc all profusely 




illostratcd with colored pic1urc« from 
by the ihrce-eolor process of ph 
Though nil are elegant, none surpass 
X. either in the subjeclK selected or in 
cotkin of the forty fuU-paKc pictures. T 
of these arc birdn. Kx(nii>itc hummr 
bright warblers, sprigthily flycatchers 
pretty vireos arc among the subjects cbo*** 
Tbf lion, tiger, camel, polar bear, elcpb^^'' 
anil zebra, tvilb others of our well -known ^y 
animab. are jhown in (heir natural JunWM*; 
ingi. One of the most valuable feature* w 
the volume, however, is a series of illutW" 
tione of our well-known gem ittones tn iter 
natural condition and color. The de«Til""« 
and historical anicles accompanying these ^ 
pictures are written by Dr. Oliver Cnnuiug) 
Farringion. of the Field Columbian IfitMnn 
The book is carefully c<litcd. and the j^ 
scripiivc articles on each 'ubject iilasUMcJ 
are Snttnidivc. Notore poetry and stoiia 
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pteasiniE fealurt The volume should 
lace at every bomc fiicsidc and in all 
[ibiatiev ($i-3a A. W. Munifoid. 
> 

)ED UTERATURE RLADERS-— 

BOOKS I.-Vlll. 
; Graded Literature Readers (tood Ut- 
tuu been presented as early ax jwsji- 
[ the clitMtc tales and (ablcs, to which 
t tlltBion is made in literature aiid 
X. arc largely used. Nature study ba> 
I due altentiod and the Itfsont on 
e £ubjccU are carefully and accurately 
The numerous illustrations, many 

in color, will b« attractive to the 
nd helpful in connection with nature 

(No. 1. 35 cents; No. a. 40 cenls; No. 
mts: No. 4. so ceiitn. jblaynaid. K{er- 
:o.. New York.) 

IRY OF THE CHRrSTIAN RELIG- 
ION.— FIFTH EDITION. 

bode consist! of alHiut 6ao pages, is 
nelj printed on heavy paper, and con- 
:udes a general index, table ol contents, 
complete list of all the s>cn;>tural and 
siical writer} nnd writings of (he fir«l 
entnries, arranged in chronological 

Alio a lift of the Roman emperors of 

1 two hundred years after Cltrisi. ar- 
in the order of their reign. "The 
Jtidce C. B. Waite, of Chicago, is an 

>a a prominent lawyer, who for the 
ur >-ears has apetit the greater portion 
time in Washington, where, aided by 
iport unities afforded in the National 
'. he has pursued (he studies which 
■d to (he writing and publication of his 
able work" (£^23. C. V. Waite & 
licagw.) 

ERT SPENCER AND HIS CRITICS. 
! book is of iindmiable merit, iniitmei- 
I interesting. With admirable diseem- 
h* author Iih< Miccicd the most charac- 
points of ilie criticisms aiKl presents 
wilb perfect inijurtiaht}- and in the 
t form compatible with dearncfS." 
C. V. Wane & Co.. Chicago.) 

ACCURSED SPELLING": WHAT 
TO T>0 WITH IT. 

title of this book, taken from Uulwer 
'5 chvaclcrixation of English .spelling. 
IS a whole argument in iltelf. an argu- 
irhicb intclligcnl people arc coming to 
use, a« all philotopMs (or a generation 
ccogniied, n« una ntwer able. As an edu- 
leople wc endure in our ii>elling a.bur- 
bicti it literally n curse. It ii^ a cause 
noise grief and misery to childhood, of 
ni bbor to us adults, ii hinders the 
ler in our tni<ht from mastering our 
ge and becoming .\mcricanized. while 

heavy clog on lite efforts of our mis- 
ea everywhere. Custom forces ns to 
: the burden which becomes bearable 
7- dint of severe training and long auf- 
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Max Mueller, Dr Wm. TJ- Whitney. Dr. S. S. 
Haldeman. Dr F. A. March. Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris. Hon, Joseph Medill. and Dr. T. R. Louns- 
bury. In addition to tliis di'tcussion the book 
contains a valuable chapter on the modifica- 
tions of our alphabet recommaidcd by the 
.•Kmerican Phtlologieal Association under the 
lead of thai eminent scholar. Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, as a practical meam of escape from 
titc cviU of our present speljing. A bibli- 
ography on ihc subject of apdling reform and 
a list of flrumincnt advocates of the reform 
arc valuable supplement at}' features of iIk 
work. < Paper, 3$ centi ; cloth, 35 cents. E. 
O. Vaile, Oak Park. II).} 

OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. 

"Our First School Book" presems an abund- 
ance of material that should be appreciated 
hy primary teachers who are iiMd to CK- 
hautting the resources of half a doicn primers 
and their own ingenuity itk well, in the effort 
to keep the children ocoipicd. As a combi- 
nation of primer and first reader, the book 
should pro^c sufficient for the first year's 
work in reading. Carrie Sivyer Ferris, the 
author, has in the suggestions for occupations 
with sticks, crayons and cardboard, provided a 
natural trantiiion from Ihc kindergarten 
plays. The number pictures fit naturally into 
the first arithmetic lessons; and there are 
pagei that provide the starting-points for 
talks on birdt, butterflies and other nature 
fubiects. There are nursery rhymes to be read 
alond in odd motncuts or given the children 
for memoriiiiig. And from the fimt page to 
the lau are pictures in profusion on all sorts 
of subjects, that ma^ be used for language 
work or for sioi^-tcIUng by teacher and pupd. 
Thus arc the diRcretu lines of work in lh< ant 
school year co-ordinated. The reading mat- 
ter takes the form of a Story even on the first 
pages, where the sentence* must needs be lim- 
iied to vcrj- few words repealed often enodgh 
to fix ihcm.in the child's mind. 

By reason of its simple, bright stories and 
its attractive pictures, "Our First School 
Book" is distinctively a book lo dclighi the 
children. It deserves a place not only in the 
school-room, but in every family where there 
arc small children to be read to and amused. 
(30 ccrus. Silver, Burdctt & Co.. New York 
and Cliicago.) 

PESTALOZZI. 

This work on Pestnlozxi and the Foundation 
of the Modern Elementary School, by A. Pin- 
toehe, i< ore of a scries of works on "The 
Great Educators," edited by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, li may be said that before 
ilie time of Peitaluni popular education did 
not exist. Even in Germany, where statesmen 
gave ilie subject much thought and attention, 
it was far from existing in reality. "Luther 
had certainly proclaimcu the need of it, l>ul 
the elcntentary school, which he really created. 
Iiad for a long lime been a mere class for Ihc 
leaching of tht Catechism." The name of 
Pcstal<»2i is so freqtjently spoken and his 
wrilingis so oiten quoted this work will be 
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Judge Richard S. Tuthill, of Chicago, 
recently addressed the Woman's Cliib of 
River Forest. III., on "The duty of the 
stale with respect to neglected and dclin- 
qnent children." He said, in part: 

"In our criminal count to-A>y over one-half 
Ibe prisoners itt below the age of Iwcriy 
years, and ihi* is merely because our Christian 
communiry lioes not wke care of our delin- 
quent children, but allows them to ([row up 
unid surroundings which of neceiiiijr make 
Criminal* of thrm, I may say broadly that God 
made only one kind of boy. We liavc buih 
nuny homci and schools and asylumi. for the 
blind and ihc deaf, the orphan and the dc- 
cr«Ml poor. Ihe insane and the feeble-minded. 
%nd I would not hare one cent of these gicai 
appropiiations diverted from its orisina] pur- 
tK»e, but there ii one ineapabic human bdng 
«iho hat berti n<i;tected heretofore, and that i» 
the delinquent child. Many [>«ople say of him 
that he i« a degenerate, that he cannot be re- 
formed, becaum- they have taken him 10 Sun- 
day-schcKil a few time* and he has remained 
as bad a« ever, biit to them I say thai, under 
ibe same conditions, iheir own childtcn would 
be DO better, and thai when we provide for 
these children of the streets a home where 
they can receive the ume training that our 
own children receive, they will grow up to be. 
many of ihcnu amiMijE otir most eminent dli- 
Kns, for the>- will have the spur of necessity 
to urge them on." 

Judge Tuthill believes, with all people 
who arc acquainted with the nature of a 
child, that no school which is in aiiv sense 
a penal institution is a fit place to confine 
a yoiin^ boy, for when he "comes out he 
beirs the prison taint that is so hard 
to eradicate." In regard 10 a better means 
oi changing (lie character of the delin- 
quent child he said : 



"I hope (or, and I am worlting for, a country 
home for XlKiK children, a place irherc ihcy 
can be in the open air and Icam tltc work of 
the farm. For this a large tract of land will 
be needed, a whole section if we can get it; 
cerUinly not le*5 than 3x1 acres. The sute 
of Illinois ha; appropriated for thii purpose 
^5^00, and I have a list of pn\-3te subscrip- 
tions amounting to $100,000. In all $250,000 
will be needed, and undoulttedty the rest can 
be raised in a very short time. The instituiioa 
must of course be under state t>uper\-ision. 
though I would like to see it a gift to the state 
from the people. The expense of inaintaining 
it would no doubt be cheerfully assumed by 
the state. In a short time 1 hope 10 itee all 
these plans consummated." 



The mectinfrs of the National EJtlca- 
tional ,'\ssocialion have proved of incal- 
culable value to the educational interests 
of our counlnr". This is an appropriate 
time to bring to tlie attention of our read- 
ers the annual meeting of the association 
for the year 1902. As slated in a circular 
letter issued by the secretary. Mr. Irwin 
Shepard, this gathering will be held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 7-1 1. Even at 
this early date the citizens of Minneap- 
olis have formed extensive plans for the 
entertainment of the members and others 
who may visit their city during that time. 
"The railroads of the Western Pasicnger 
.Association have united in granting the 
nsii.nI rate of one fare for the roimd trip, 
plus the two dollars membership fee. with 
provisiotis for Ihe extension of tickets for 
retunt to Septenil)er I, on the deposit 
plan." It is expected iJiat the same ac- 



tion will be taken by other railway asso- 
ciations at an eariy date. The rail%vay 
liitcs radiating from Minneapolis uUl also 
offer, at iho close of the convention, spe- 
cial excursion rates to all western and 
norihwesterii points. These rates will 
probably include trips to the Rocky 
Mountains, the Yellowstone National 
Park and to the Nortli Pacific Coast. This 
opiwrtninty should not be lost by teacli- 
ers, especially by those whose special field 
15 geography or in tlic realm of the nat- 
ural sciences. By beginning thus early 
to plan many will be enabled to take ad- 
vantage of this uncqualed opportunity to 
enrich their store of fids, which may be 
gleaned froin the experiences of others 
and from a direct contact with nature. 



It has become a '"fad" to discuss " fads" 
and "faddists."' The subject is extensively 
considered in our newspaper literature. 
Many innovations are justly termed 
"fads." Yet it is unreasonable to place 
in this category every new stndy Uiat is 
introduced mto the curriculum of our 
schools by thinking and experienced 
teachers. All innovations must pass 
through an experimental stage which will 
prove them either of value or that they 
are worthless. The new ideas advanced 
by the enthusiast mast Ije develojied and 
frequently recast by the calm reflection of 
an unprejudiced mind before they become 
of great value. In a recent "lay editorial" 
in the Chicago Tribune Professor Will- 
iam K. Fowler, State Superintendent of 
Nebraska, says: 

"A school fad is a part or a line of school 
work uith which one is not in full accord or 
sympathy, through ijcnorancc of its purport or 
on account of an tKiDCit ilifTcrcncc of opinion. 
It ii a schoolroom innovation in ihe experi- 
mental iiage. Time alone proves tticir value 
or their worthtessncss. and tiiat which ih rigbt- 
eously dubbed a fad will fade ae a fashion of 
tfac hour. A fad's advocate ii c^lcd a faddiat. 
Faiddists are of two kinds — zealots and adver- 
tiicr*. The former rcqaire protection, cautiot). 
Mund counsel. The latter rcq^uire exposure — 
long time! Fad* are of two kmds — ephemeral 
snd ((crnal — and mortal man, be be editor or 
edweatDT. carnoi always clatsifjr. A fancj- to- 
day may tic a f»d KwrnoiTOW, a foible the next 
day. and. in the hands of some unbalaneed en- 
thusiast, a fool thing thcreaflcr. We do tioi 
now consider Kcoctaphy a fad. tint the coor- 
tierr ofjfubetia of Spain said that subject was 



a Ud with one Chrittophcr Columbus. • ' • 
WTutevcr tends to improve ilie rural sdioolt 
and to keep the boys on ihf farm should reccirc 
univcrHiil approbation, be it fad. fact or fancy. 
It) Nebraska at present the elements of agn- 
culture, including a fair knovrlcdiEc of the lutb- 
iii and itTuctiirc of tl>c common plants, birds, 
interts and qundruped*. i* a fad. perhaps, but 
that great agriculturnl state will instruct its 
j-oiuh thoroughly in the causes and depend- 
encies of its commonwealtfa." 



The >-ear which closed with the 31st 
day of December, 1901, will be remem- 
bered for many decades by those inler- 
cstcd in educational matters. It was a 
year in which the "fad" of giving to ed- 
ucational institutions was more marked 
than ever before in the history of this 
cotmtry. Gifts ranging frotn $5,000 to 
several millions of dollars have been giv- 
en to nearly one hundred and fifty in- 
stitutions of learning, not inchiding those 
given for llie founding of public libra- 
ries. Most prominent among these gifts 
is that of Mrs, Jane L. Stanford, who 
recently enriched Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity to the extent of $30,000,000. Tliii 
is not a bequest, but a gift executed by 
due process of law. that permits of no 
future contests by her heirs. 

"A part of this donation, the $12,000,000 oi 
rtal entatc, was deeded to the university scene 
time ago. but it hai derived no benefit from 
il for the reason thai the validily of t)»e deeds 
was colled in quesbon and pronounced aAtnst 
finally by the Sapreme Court of the State. 
The property, however, has now been redeedcd 
in such form that the title is perfect. In ad- 
dition to tht.% Mrs. Stanford gives outright to 
the university $18,000,000 in bonds and iiocki 
which Mr Stanford had vet ajnrt for the ssme 
purpose, but which had not been irinitferfed 
Tlie delay has worked no loss to the university. 
On the oilier hand, it has gained by it. ai 
many of the securities have largely increased 
in valiK. Mrs. Stanford's gift perfect*; the 
larKcst endowment an .American university ba> 
ever received." 



Another notable gift, and one that has 
never been equaled in the hisloa-y of any 
country, is the offer of Mr. .-Andrew Car- 
negie io our national government to en- 
dow an institution, "Tlie University oi 
the United States," under whose direc- 
tion post-graduate investigations and spc- 
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\\ instniaton may be conducted. TIk 
idea is that of a vast univer>iity extension 
^organization, possibly without central 
Btuildings. but giving to the students of 
HDI universities and coilcgn uncqualcd 
BKcilitieg for research work. Not only 
wotild this be aocomplishc<l a.t the home 
institution, but also in that extensive 
stor«housc oi materials to be found in 
Washington, where they have been gath- 
ered from ail parts of the world and ar- 
ranged by the Kovcmmcnt experts. Few 
realize how vast and how valuable this 
collection ol crude and prepared products 
has become. There one may trace the 
development of practically all industries. 
There also may be studied the develop- 
ment of both plant and animal life and 
its relation to the economy of man. 

The offer roatft by Mr. Camrgie i« a noble 
one and should be accepted in the sptTit in 
whi«h It u made. It enbodies and puu in 
* pnctical shape an idea 3« old u Washing- 
ton's time. It requires no approfxiatioa of 
the public funds. The government U only 
asked to give a suitable iile for it. which it 
can do eaiily. and tbcrcafier the govcmmcni 
would act only as a tnutc«, » it docs for the 
Smithsonian Institutioa It is also a practi- 
cal solution in the simplest manner of the 
project for a national university which has 
occupied public attention solong and made 
no process because of conflicting views and 
detennuKd hostility in some qtiartcrs. 

P By articles of incorporation filed at 
Washington January 4, 1902. the nation- 
al unirersity to be foiinclcd by Andrcw 
Camegie was named "The Caniegie In- 
stitution." The following aims of tlie 
new institution are named : 

"To aoiuire, hold and convey real eUate and 
other properly nccciWry (or tbc purposes of 
tlie institution and to establish general and 
specific funds. 

"To conduct, endow and assist investigation 

in any department of scientific literature or 

art and to this end to co-operate with govern- 

, meats, universities, colleges, technical schools. 

learned societies, and individuals. 

"To appoint commiliees of experts to direct 
special Imes of research. 

■ "To publbh and distribute documents. 
•To conduct lectures. 
"To hold meetings. 

"To acQuirc and maintain a librar;. and in 
general to do and i>crfoTm all things neccs- 
laiy to promote the objects of the inutiiiition." 
The incorparatora arc John Hay, Secretary 
,«f Sute: Edward D. White, Associate Jus- 



tice of the Supreme Coun of the Unhed 
Sutcs ; Cliarles D. WalcoU, Supcrinicnilcnt of 
the United States Geological Survey; John S. 
Biljings, formerly Surgeon Genera! of the 
United Slate* Army, and now librarian of the 
Astor Library in New Vork; I). C Gilman. 
until recently Preitdcnt &f the Johni Hopkins 
l.'niTergtty of Baltimore, who is regarded a> 
Mr. Carnegie's iKTH>niI reprcseniative; and 
Carroll D. Wright, United States CommJinon 
cr of Labor. 



The following is a summary of the do- 
nations during 1901 to the principal edu- 
cational instituiioQS oi the United States: 

Amherst Collese % ^47,^00 

Armour losuiutc ,,., t.35CMXX> 

Bowdoin College 25.000 

Brown University ., goojoaa 

Bryn Mawr College.......!....... 350^000 

Carnegie Institute ijooOdOOO 

Coltmtbia College 421,346 

Cornell College 340^500 

Dartmouth College 613,500 

Hampton Institute ,.. 6q,odo 

Harvard College 2,577.675 

Johns Hopkins University 1,350,000 

Letand Stanford University 30,cxx)^ooo 

Ma.tiarhiiKeils Inst, of Technology. iTolooo 

JJorthwestcrn University 90000 

Oberlin ColieEc 71&634 

Princeton CbOcge 375jooo 

Pitishurg Polytechnic Institnic t«DO,ooo 

Radcliffc College 207/000 

Smith CollcEe aojjOOO 

Tuskcgcc Institute 713&000 

Tufts College , 54.000 

Univerjity of Chicago J.a4S.437 

University of Mtcbigaa asjooo 

University of Minnesota SMOO 

Universitj- of Pennsylvania issiooo 

Vassar College 143.000 

Wcllealey College 308,749 

Williams College , 5,000 

Yale College i.6rf^370 



The people of the United States do not 
claim that tlicir educational methods are 
perfect, but tlicy do believe that they are 
steadily improving them and that they at- 
tain toward perfection. The fame of the 
good rc-inlts obtained in our schools, both 
secondary and hig-hcr, is gradually teach- 
ing all civilized nations, ,\t a meeting" of 
the educational authorities of London, 
Eng.. held Dec. t6, it>oi. it was decided 
to send a commLsston during the present 
year to the United States to study its 
educational methods, especially in regard 
to their bearing on commerce atxtl \tiA»v- 
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try. The importance of this movciiient 
waa »o thorouglUy appreciated that Mr. 
Alfred Mosely, one of the authorities, of- 
fered to defray all the expenses. 



At the beginning of this new year 
France has gone a step in advance of the 
other nations of Europe who, with her. 
have been closely watching the advance 
of the commercial and educational inter- 
ests of the United Stjites. In order that 
the yomh of France may have the benefit 
of the energy and progressive spirit that 
pervades all otir methods one of her 
wealthy citizens has provided the means 
for the establishment of a school in Chi- 
cago, affiliated with her great university. 
The Chicago Daily News says of this 
project : 

"The annoitn cement that a French million- 
aire, Robert Lebaudy, has placed the stun of 
$1,000^000 in the hands of hi* agents to be used 
in founding a Frepdi industrial college in this 
city offer* jt itriking practical confirniation of 
the European appreciation of Aincrtcaii inctli- 
odi. The incident is proliably uiiiqite ir. the 
hiatory of nations. M. Lcbaudy, presumably. 
is actuated solely by pniriotic mocircs. He 
finds, however, that he can best serve his coun- 
try and hb cT»iiitrymcn by endowing an 
institution to be tnatnlaine^ in the Uni- 
ted States and tu euiincction with an 
Americati university. He also decided that 
the young Frenchmen that are lo at- 
tend the college will have the best op|>ortu- 
nities for studying American industrial an>1 
commercial melhodi in Chicago. Accordingly 
he has arranecd thai each ycir aoo gradtiates 
of French cuiiegcs shall come to America and 
lake up their studies in this city. That Europe 
hag been Mitdyin^ Amrrican business meihods 
cIoKly. with a view to paticining after them. 
ha* been known (or some time. Inil the action 
taken by the French miHionairc testifies to the 
sincerity of European sentiment on the subject 
more eloquently than could any amount of ver- 
bal cocnmenl or criticism." 



tnan sotil. liappy the teacher who, 
looking back over the jrast month, can 
see not only a gain which can be re- 
corded on a report card. but. looking into 
the rows of schryjl-roora face* and re- 
calling her striving with each child soul, 
can dare to believe that, through thti 
striving, some evil habit has been (»r- 
rccted, some unfortunate tendeni^ 
thwarted, some eye opened to beauty, 
some timid, sensitive little soul made 
more confident. And twice happy shoutd 
be the teacher who, in searching and Hy- 
ing her ozi'n heart, can answer satisfac- 
torily such questions as these: Have I 
prepared my work each day as I shotdd? 
Have r, while expecting my pupils tolw 
self -controlling, Jiccn able at all limei 
to control myself? Have I, in my vorfc, 
displayed even a little o£ that swcctncsa 
and gentleness of disposition which char- 
acterized the Greatest of Teachers? 
Have I been the woman and the teacher, 
or the teacher alone? Etc. A» for mi^ 
self. I Itavc to confess — but no. I won't 
— A. S. G. in the Educational Jounud of 
Western Canada. 




Bishop Spalding says, "Life is the 
folding of a mysterious power, which ir 
man rises to self-consciousness, and 
through seIf-consciou.iness to the knowl- 
edge of a \vQrld of irnth and order and 
love, where action may no longer be left 
wholly to the sway of matter or to the 
impulse of instinct, but may and should 
be controlled by reason and conscience. 
To further this process by deliberate and 
intelligent effort is to educate." 



It is an easy thing to fill otit a report 
card for the perusal of a child's parents, 
but a more difficult task to make out the 
loss and gain account which is written 
only on the heart of the teacher. Fig- 
ores cannot measure the growth of that 
mysterious, inscnitable thing — the hu- 



This month the two journals wWchaxc, 
devoted to tlie advancement of geogtapl 
ical education in .\nicrica will be unite 
and issued under a i»evv name. The»t 
journals arc The Bulletin of ih.- Arf."i- 
can Bureau of Geography, edJ! 
fessor Edward \f. LcJ 
Jotirnai of Sclwot 
Professor 
'^owtnal wi 
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editorship of Professor Lehnerts, Profes- 
sor Dodge and Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 



A remarkable and unselfish spirit has 
been shown by the citizens of Quincy, 
111., in their anxiety to better their school 
system. They sent all the teachers of the 
Madison school to the last summer's ses- 
sion of Colonel Parker's school, the 
School of Education of the University of 
Chicago. They have also furnished the 
Madison school library with pedagogical 
literature of all kinds as well as the 
more valuable supplementary readers. 
Manual training Is also an important fac- 
tor in the Quincy school curriculum. 



No more important building could be 
erected by the directors of the St. Louis 
World's Fair than a handsome special 
structure to be devoted exclusively to the 
cause of education. We believe that we 
are voicing the earnest wish of all edu- 
cators in requesting the authorities of the 
Exposition to favorably consider this sug- 
gestion. 



Professor Alfred Bayliss in his annual 
report for the last fiscal year gives the fol- 
lowing statistics: 



"Number of pupils enrolled in the public 
-schools, 485,350 males and 427>884 females. 
The average attendance was 756,558. There 
were 176 buildings used for school purposes, 
the estimated value of the properties, includ- 
ii% libraries and apparatus, being $50,839,941. 
The average salaries of teachers, $$$.22. 



The ninth meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union will be held in Bos- 
ton during the first week of next April. 
An interesting program of addresses and 
discussions has been arranged. Mrs. 
Alice H. Putnam, of Chicago, is the pres- 
ident of the organization. 



Meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendents of the National Educational 
Association, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities and of the Society for 
the Scientific Study of Education will be 
held in Chicago during the last week of 
February. 



"Light two candles with one match" 
was the prompt answer when a kinder- 
gartner was asked if she could suggest 
a non-murderous substitute for the old 
proverb, "Kill two birds with one stone." 
Is not this good enough for general adop- 
tion ? — Kindergarten Reznew. 
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THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS.* 

DH. W.T. HAK8I8, 

United Sutsk Commissioaer of EdDcation. 



TIic branchw of study pursued in the 
clcmcntarj- schools arc clioscii for llic 
purpose of securing two useful and rea- 
sonable ends. In the first place, ihey arc 
chosen to give the child an ability to un- 
derstand his environment, and to come 
into a masterj- of it so thai he can make ii 
useful to himself. He is taught arithme- 
tic in order that he may divide and con- 
quer; in order that he may measure the 
things and forces of his enviroiuiieni, and 
[earn how to adapt one set of them to con- 
trol and utilize another. He is taught 
geography in order tiiat he may under- 
stand the causal relations existing be- 
[ween his h»bital, or the place in which 
he lives, and other places as well as other 
systems of things and events on tl>c 
earth. 

On the otiier hand, a second reason for 
adopting a branch in llie course of study 
is that it develops some faculty or power 
in the child, and gives him possession of 
himself in that respect; for one of the 
])rimar>- objects is to develop the intellect, 
the memory, the judgment, or the heart. 
By the expression of heart 1 mean the 
aggregate of affections and inclina- 
tions of (he sotd. Some discipline in 
school, lilce writing, drawing, calisthenics. 
or manual training, finds its place in the 
curriculum because «i its power to de- 
velop the will, the tenacity of purpose, 
the ability to pay long and continuous 
attention to one thing, and to form habits 
of industr>'. cleanliness, regularity and 
punctuality, and tlms acquire those vir- 
tues which make a man a better citizen 
than he could possibly be without them — 
which make his ser^-ice of more value to 
his fcllow-nicn and give him the ability 
lo get a larger share of service from them 
tiian he otherwise could. 

Let any one take up the branches of 
the comnKm school in the light of these 
purposes, and he will find tliat those 
branches, as they arc in the schools, are 
all needed, and that it would not be possi- 
bletomaJce atiy one of them a substi- 

•Atairact of a pRp«r i>titill«lM4 I15 FIW yorum. 
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tute for any other. Uut I wish to call 
attention to iht- fact tliat the two princi- 
ples or purposes which I have named as 
the reasons whicli have delermiired the 
adoption of braiKhes of study in the 
schools not only are not antagonistic, but 
in many particulars agree absolutely. 
The cultivation of the intellect, for in- 
stance, by such stu<lies as aritlim< 
grammar, and literature, has for its 
suit not only tlic unfolding of the 
ers of the individual within himself, 
the enlargement of the individual's 
sphere of influence among his fellowmoi. 
making him useful to them and making 
them useful to him. 

The iitcrature of the English langu^ 
or of any other reveals human natiin: in 
one or more of its national manift'^a- 
tions. Indeed, each literary work por- 
trays some trait, or. perhaps, several 
traits or phases, of human nature. The 
student of literature comes to know the 
secrets of the human heart. He come? to 
know how feelings and emoliocis may 
become clear ideas and convictiods of iMc 
imellect. and then how ihej- betooie 
translated into deeds, habits, and es- 
tablished forms of living such as at>i<'"' 
in the network of manners and ciuiiwi^ 
which forms tlie substance of the daily 
life oi each man, woman, and chiW- 
Literature and mathematics — literaiute 
the first and mathematics the second- 
form imixjrtaiit branches of all school 
education. Literature is the first an<) 
most important, because, in order tu ad- 
just himself to society, one must unii"- 
sland the motives, desires, and views oi 
the world which his fellow -men entertain- 
It is impossible for a man to live iti a 
conununity where he lias no insight imo 
or knowledge of the world-view oi hii 
fcIlow-men, and docs not know 
things that make up their daily 
sciousness. 

This is the ground on whidi 
nouncc literature the most im 
of all branches of school educatioi'. 
whether it be in China where Confucius 
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itton, or Eaitt India where the Vt- 
md the great h«rotc poeni$ lOTm 
stai^ of the course o( study, or 
g Mohannnedan nations where the 
n is learned, or in Greece where 
rr*s Iliad aiid Odyssey were the 
j hocAcs. or in the schools of Boston, 
Yofi'. Si. Louis, and San Francisco, 
c English Hterature in the school 
Bg-books docs its work in cnlightcn- 
he pupil as lo the modes of think- 
nd the motives of his fcllow-mcn. 
t«r literature comes geography, 
ing by the tenu what is usuSly un- 
xxl by it in the elementary school. 

gec^raphy comes history, first, that 
e's native countrj-, secoiuily, that of 
ivilization of the world; after his- 
graitimar. as a special study of the 
I of iuguage. In the grammatical 
i arc revealed the nteihods of the 
I of the intellect: for grammar is a 
)f concrete logic, revealing nol only 
nethods of thinking, bnt also the 
>d8 of perception and the methods 
collection, which fonn the laws of 
>ry. 

ese branches, which throw so much 
upon the individuality of the pupil 
>n his own iialtire and upon the 
e of the institmions as well as upon 
Eruclurc of the world in which he 
-form the tools of thought and ac- 

they arc the machines, the instru> 
i, by which he supplements his 
I they arc the organs by which he 
izcs upon the wodd outside of liim 
ly which he makes with Iiis fellows 
inalioiis useful to them and doubly 
1 to himself. 

; tis for the moment make a list of 
nportant items whicli the child will 
om a superficial study of geography 
6 elementary schools under what 
I be admitted to l»c a poor quality of 
iction. namely the unaided study of 
xt-book, the te.xt-ljook being of an 
|uate pattern, and the so-called 
ng being confined chiefly to hear- 
le words of the l>ook repeated. Thu 
I of average intellect will acquire 
understanding of the inain topics 
ed upon ; and they wilt have in 
jTv. in a more or less digested fonn. 
BBb connected with thera which 



wm l>e retained throt^bout metr In-cs. 
The constant use of certain ryjiical facu, 
familiarity with which is demanded by 
the newspaper and magazine literature of 
the <lay, and which is more or lew re- 
quired by the daily gossip over national 
and international affairs, keeps the mem* 
oTv fresh in these matters. The average 
child will carry off with him a pretty 
vi«d idea that the shape of the earth U 
round "like a ball or orange," or like the 
moon and the sun which he sees every 
day. He will also acquire the vcrj' im- 
portant idea that the earth is one of the 
bodies which move around tlie sun. al- 
though he may not learn the tecluiical 
term "planet." These simple ideas carry 
witli them a correction of mere sensuous 
obser\-ation by an abstraa and deeply 
scientific train of thought. One's sense- 
[wrccption docs not avail to convince him 
that the earth is round. This can he 
reached only by reasoning on the logical 
presuppositions which are implied to 
make the fact before him possible. 

In the next place, there will be acquired 
the idea of latitude and longitude, which 
dctcnninc with mathematical exactness 
the location of any place with reference 
to base lines, like the equator or tlie tirst 
meridian. The pupil will certainly learn 
iiomcthing regarding latitude and longi- 
tude, and he will Team a method, the 
only method by which geographical de- 
scripticMis may be made accurate. No 
matter how superficial his study of gcog- 
raptiy may be. he will also form sonic 
.ipproximale iik>as of the latitude and 
longitude of triany given places. . 

We must remember that these genera! 
superficial notions are more important 
Oian any more specific notions which fol- 
low later. It is of more importance to 
ihe individual lo know that Brazil is in 
South latitude while we are in North 
latitude, tlian to know tliat the month of 
the Amazon is on the equator, and that 
the capital of Braril is about iwcnty-thrcc 
degrees South. For ordinary practical 
thinking the generalities of geography 
.are exceedingly important. 

Next the pupil will come to form tnen- 
lal images of the territories lliat are oc- 
ciipie<l by utale-t and nations. First, how- 
rvcr, he wdl form an idea of the cont-n^ir? 
of the several continents and of the l. 
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He learns t'circes. ar 

things, and how forces, modify lliings. 

His knowledge coiislanllj grows from 

the symbolic, wliicli ijpiores the causal 

nexus, over to (he scienlilic and prosaic 

view which comprehends Uie raiionalc of 

phctioniena. 

A fact as regarded by tlic infantile 
mind is a small matter oirapared with 
the same fact as thought by the scientific 
mind : for tlic fact is at lirst a little trag- 
mem broken off from a long chain of 
causal action by the feeble mind of in- 
fant or savage. But experience keeps 
making adUition.<> Lo the fact before and 
after it. It placcK links of causation be- 
fore il and links of effect after it, and 
ihns it grows to be a big fact. 

Now the cliild who can gTa:sp only so 
small a piece of fact, or in other words, 
whose facts are so j^inall in compass, goea 
by external ap|x;arance and docs not sec 
the essential nature of the fact. 1'ht 
child sees the gun uiUi whicli liii father 
shoots. He thinks that a stick cut out 
in the external resemblance of a gun will 
do what the gun docs. The essential 
things about the gun arc the steel (ube, 
the powder and shot, the method of ex- 
ploding the powder, etc. The child's fact 
contains none of these items. His fact 
is a symbohc fact, rather than a real fact. 
Wc sec that to get at a reality wc must 
Iiave a chain of causality. Play under- 
takes to reproduce the external semblance 
of the fact without the causal chain that 
makes the essential clement in it. The 
farmer nvow-i with a .steel scythe and cuts 
grass. The child mows with a wooden 
scythe and cuts no grass. He merely 
"makes believe" to cut grass. 

To illustrate this process of growtli 
from symbolic to prosaic reality, consider 
the chain of cansality involved in think- 
ing the familiar object bread. This illus- 
tration is used by IVofcssor \oirc. Gt> 
ing backward toward the origin of bread, 
■we have the succes.sive steps of baking; 
kneading the dcnigii; mixing the meal or 
6our with ycasl, lard, butter and other 
ingredients; the grinding of the grain 
and sifting of the meal; the harvesting 
of the grain, with all its details of cut- 
ting, binding sheaves, threshing, etc. ; 
the earlier processes of ploughing, har- 
rowing, sowing the grain ; and its groft'th 



iin anti ftnffshine. Each of 
these links in the chain has side relatiuis 
lo other cliains of causahty. For exam* 
pie, the yeast put into the bread con- 
nects it with hops or some other fer- 
ment or elTervesccnt ; the lard connect* 
bread with the series of ideas involved 
in pork raising; the salt, with salt manu- 
facture; iIk baking, with the structure 
of the oven and the fuel. So long as 
anytliing is not yet understood, the word 
expressing it is a partially blind symbol 

Tlic retrograde scries toward the ori- 
gin is matched by a progressive seriu 
toward the future use ot the bread 
There are the preparation for the taWc. 
the set meals, the eating and digesttoa, 
the sustenance of life, the strength ac- 
quired, the work accomplished by means 
of it. etc. The omission of the causal 
nexus characterizes symbolic thinking to 
the sense of tliat word as 1 employ it here. 
It is true that we commonly use the word 
"symbolic" in a more restrictCTl sense, 
namely, the use of the material objen to 
represent the invisible spiritual oliject. 

ITie child begins by perceiving scDSe 
objects and mimics them in play. Grad- 
ually he discovers Uieir chains of causil- 
ity. Each object is in a chain of caitsal- 
ily; it is derived from something else. 
and, when it changes, it passes oo 
into something else. The child teams 
to think more and more adequately tbe 
object which he sees. He Icams to adil 
to it a larger and larger extent of Iht 
chain of causality that belongs to it. 

HI. Geography, as it is understood 
by the geographical societies, has a nar- 
rower signification llian g(;ography as in- 
troduced into the elementary school. It 
is used by ihe former to indicate primar- 
ily the production of the elements of dif- 
ference on the earth's surface — differ: 
cnces of land, water, and climate — the 
difTcreiices that arise from the uphca«l 
of land and from the erosion of land and 
its transference to the ocean, and ab(> 
the differences that arise by the tntenc- 
tion of land and water, such as riven, 
lakes, bays, straits, seas, and oceans. Be- 
sides the prodiKtion of such elemeots of 
difference, geography includes for tlit 
scientific geographer the effects or mflw 
enccs that the peculiarities of tlic earth'* 
surface have upon the life of mac ; socfc. 
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for exantplc. as relate lo food and 
ctoitliiig, ihcir need and their supply-, and 
siK-Ii as are calciilawd in th< courae oi 
age* to affect liis i^hysitim- and produce 
a di^iinci race of nien, black, yellow, 
rtd. or wliiic. In oilier words, llic scicii- 
li/ic gcugrapIuT, as a specialist, includes 
anihropoloffv with his study o( tlic carlli- 
surface and of it!, plants and animals. 

But geographv in the elementary 
school tinds ti n<.-ees)>ary to go farihet 
and include a study of tlic ciunctits dt 
civilization in su far a> ihty are mailers, 
that characterize Iwalitics. The geo- 
graphical distrihiition o( civilization is. 
in tact, of the first importance to the 
cliild, tlic youth and the man, and licncc 
has come lo the front in all teaching uf 
geography, from that <>f ihe early lircek*. 
who taught the second Ijook of Homer's 
Iliad and made the children leant the 
lucalilte^i of ilie Grecian iribcs, down to 

She laical teaching of geography, which 
pends most of its time an the habitats 
of three or four leading nations. 

Geography in the elementary sclwol, 
iluTciorc. deals nmch with the location 
and gnjH th ot cities — ihe transformations 
of nature by man for his purposes. First 
he transforms nature for dwelling pur- 
poses, by the building of cities, villages, 
and farm houses ; secondly, he iransiorms 
it for (he purpose of intercommunication 
by making roads, bridges, tunnels, via- 
ducts, railways, and catials: and, thirdly. 
he transforms land by adapting it to 

Icrop*. by icnchig, by draining, by culti- 
F%-ation, by irrigation, and by connwrting it 
Ittith tlie' world market by internal and 
foreign commerce. In oilier words. 
school geography deals not oidy with the 
jfeograpliical features in which natural 
conditions arc seen to affect "the physical 
I character of man." but also wilb the 
^■tranaformation!: which man makes upon 
^'nature niUi hi.s cities, railways, canals, 
and agriculture. 

»By reason of this difference in daini- 
liotis. Ihe school geography is likely to 
he hindered if it adopts the literature of 
Uic geographical society wiihonl some 
modificatian. Tlic region of Ihe Xorth 
^— Pole is of as much inlenrst geographically 
^Ks the region about Xew York, or Lon- 
don, or Paris, or any great center of civ- 
, iliration. But the 'child in the school 



ought to be interested chiefly in the geo- 
graphical centers of population. The 
centers lltat are connected with the his- 
tory uf great events arc also, other things 
being «|ual, of more importance than tlir 
territory that lias not yet been made tiK 
theater of civilitation. 

The emphasis which »hooI geography 
lays uiMin the connection of places with 
human history suggests an educational 
heresy that infects to stmic extent the 
pedagogy oi this branch of study. The 
votaries of geography sometimes become 
so much interested in the physical process 
of action and reaction in earth, air, lire, 
and water, that they turn away in dis- 
gust from the transformation which man 
has made upon the earth's surface, and 
especially from that part of geography 
which relates to the tines and boundar- 
ies of political divisions. They get so 
much respect for the inanimate forces 
of nature that to them the rational forces 
of man seem arbitrary and unworthy of 
serious attention. This gives rise lo the 
literature of geography fur geography's 
?ake that reminds one of those writings 
lliat arc said to belong to poetry for 
poetry's sake. 

Moreover, there is a tendency on the 
part even of those who have given most 
attention lo the physical elements and 
forces to overrate their influence upon 
civilization. They seek to explain, as 
did Mr. Buckle, the development of the 
institutions of society by climate, frrtil- 
ily of soil, picturesque scenery, earth- 
quakes, and such matters which are 
thought to liave a controlling effect in 
determining the cliaracter of the popula- 
tions of countries. 

This view makes geography in some 
sense a substitute for history. If historic 
development is an effect of geographic 
conditiims and forces, it is. of course, a 
mistake to consider history- an evolution 
procee<ling through a growing saise of 
the ideal of freedom, and its realiMlion 
in theory and practice. The great Ger- 
man, who said that tlie world-history is 
the prMjess of man into consciousncis 
of freeoom. mitst have been mistaken. 
The evolution of national ideas, begin- 
ning with Eastern Asia, where the state 
is everything and Ihe individual nc)c» "» 
nothing, moving westward lo the D 
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of Europe and .\nicrica, where the dUte 
is great in proportion to the greatness 
of its individuals — this progress certainly 
mim be an illusion because it cannot be 
explained froin gwjgraphy. 'ITiis boitle- 
vcrscmeni of ideas on the pan of en- 
thusiasts in the study ni physical 
processes is enough to prove that geogra- 
phy is not a good substitute for history. 
Hislory shows the inward <kvclop- 
ment of social and political ideas and 
their rcaJizatioti in institutions. The 
geographical conditions furnish no more 
than the mode of nunife&tation. Man 
reacts agatttsi nature and transforms it 
into an instrument of expression and a 
means of realizing his rational self. 
Geography docs not deal with the evo- 



lution of human freedom, except iu so 
far as it shows the risuUs of that free- 
dom in the modilications which man has 
made to adapt nature to his purjioses. 
Tlic cold freezes the water into snow, 
but it does not make the Eskimo's snow 
hut. The river divides the populations 
of a covnitr)-. but it docs not make the 
bridge, the ferry, and the tunnel that 
unite them. 

■ Specialization in science leads to the 
division of asgregaies of knowledge into 
narrow fields for closer obser\-ation. 
This is all right. But in the course <tf 
study in the common school it is proper 
and necessary' that the human interest 
should always be kept somewhat in ad- 
vance of the physical. 
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It was a great day in the history of 
agriculture when the first McCormick 
reaper went clicking into the grain. It is 
no reflection on the great invention to say 
tliat people would have to Ijc ver>' hard up 
for machinery who would consent to use 
that first reaper to-diy. Mr. McCormick 
knew that his great invention would liavi; 
to be subjected to the severe test of use. 
and that many corrections would need to 
be made before it would accomplish in 
practice all tliat it contemplated in the- 
ory, The first horses must be overtaxed 
with side-drafts and much of the first 
grain must l>e trampled down by the 
horses and ground down by the wheels. 

Thc j;rcal inventor was not surprised 
to find the madtinc pinch at nuiny a 
point; he was expecting it and was 
eagerly awaiting for experience to locate 
the pinch. Then he flew to the correction, 
and he and Dcering. and Wood, and 
Johnston, and Osljomo, and others have 
been steadily correcting ever since. Forty- 
five years of correction applied to a great 
invention has made the American reaper 
sing merrily in the fields and do clean 



work with a minimum of force. 

It was a great day for educuion when 
the graded-school systaii was invented 
to meet a state of things that had out- 
grown the teacher's knee and pen-knife. 
Hducatiim had suddenly become whole- 
sale, and retail methods would no longer 
apply. The great man was around who 
look in the new conditions and invented 
that wonderful intrumentality the graded 
school. There was no limit to the grap- 
pling power of this wonderful new ma- 
chine; there were millions of children to 
be reached and it reached them, So f»r 
as to reaching Ihem it was a triumpli. 
But in so far as it failed to reach their 
needs it was a failure. In so far as it 
reached them to their detritnent it was a 
failure. In so far as they were the tmni- 
pled down and run over ones it was not 
to their advaniagu. 

it is no rcrtertion on the greatest in- 
vention in the history of education to say 
tiiat time and the test of use have re- 
vealed some defects in it. Had they not 
done so the invention would have been 
not onlv one of the wonders of the time 
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one 01 lis miracles. * ihe surprise is 
that ihc ilcfccts have not been anticipaicd. 
sought out. detected, diagnosed, and cor- 
rected. The invention of the graded 
school was about contemporary with that 
of the reaper, and it was quite as much 
of » ni.-irvcl. Why does not the parallel 
hold throughout ': Why arc we not able 
to report ioriY-five years of acute ob- 
senation of its workings in aciiia) use 
and ioriy-livc years of irJuniphatit cor- 
rection of its defects '! Ik it not the crude 
original graded school that is still at 
work ? Whether or not llie defects were 
c\-er anticipated and looked for, it is only 
just to say that some of ihcm have been 
fell and partially recognized. It is also 
only just to say that some distinct at- 
tempts have been made to remedy them. 
But it seems to me thai in most ca^es the 
diagnosis has been incompteie or even in- 
correct, leading to changes that have not 
been remedies. In fact I think that the 
changes have in some instances tended 
to intensify existing evils and even to 
create new one?. It is only jiwi to say 
that wc have on record some instances 
of correct diagnosis ; but unfortutiatelj' 
thcv- have been followed by a treatment 
that did not prove remedial. 

The graded :schooI is founded on many 
correct assumplinn*. The division of 
labor h a mighty principle of economy 
and efficiency. 

Ic is a)$o correct to assume tliat chil- 
dren get a wholesome stimulus from 
numbers and that the leachcr broadens 
her woric by extending it over a multi- 
tuile. Of this broader and more strenu- 
ous work ever)' child gets the benefit. To 
abandon the graded school would be to 
deprive children of needed stimuli, to 
take much of the life out of teaching, 
and to render public education in t<jwii> 
arid cities almost impracticable. 

On the other hand the original graded 
iwrhool was foiuidc<l on assumptions that 
are in my o|«ni<m fatally incorrect. It 
aswrnicd a uniformity of nature in chil- 
dren tliat never did exist, and never was 
intended to exist. In a sense children 
eomc to school: and in sn far as they are 
children they may be organized, classi- 
fied, and dealt with wholesale: and all 
the broatler economics may be reache^l. 
But in an even stricter sense tliey arc not 



children that come to sdiool ; they are lil- 
ile individual lives. And it seems to me 
that the needs of those individual lives 
can be reached only by individual atten- 
tion. A scheme of educational worit 
adapted to child nature must Ix supple- 
mented with a sdieine of educational 
work adapted lu ihe nalure of the child. 
I believe that this is the saving formula 
of education througlwut its elementary 
and sccondar>- stages, and throughout a 
portion of the college course. And I be- 
lieve that any departure from it in the 
direction of purely ma&s-tenching is at- 
tended with very great peril. I do not 
believe that any purely wholesale sys- 
tem of education can go on without its. 
maddening tragedies. And I mean what 
I say. The undoing of a life is a iragedy, 
wlicthcr that undoing be physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral; and 1 think that I 
have seen tragedy of the three forms 
caused by the operation of the graded 
school. 1 believe tliat volumes might be 
written in amplification ol this state- 
ment, and in subslaniiatioti of its truth- 
fulness. And when those harrowing vol- 
umes are written, I hope that their mter- 
est will be purely historic, that they will 
relate to evils that no longer exist. T 
will say here in brief that we know that 
worriment kills physically, and that dis- 
couragement kills inteliectuaily. .-\nd we 
ought to know, I think, that the graded 
school lends to produce both worriment 
and discouragement. And dose observa- 
tion ought to convHice anyone that moral 
per\-ersion has its root to' a great extent 
in bad intellectual conditions. 

The children are not the only beings 
thrown into worriment by the operation 
of the graded school ; consequently they 
are not the only victims, 

.Another fatally incorrect assumption 
in the graded school is that of uniform- 
ity of circumstances and environment. 
The circumstances and environment of 
children are as various as the leaves of 
the forest; circumstances and environ- 
ment enter as important factors into 
the education of each child. Another 
fatally incorrect assumption is that of 
continuously unchanged circumstances 
and environment affecting the individual 
child. If a brici spell of sickness throws 
him from the front to the extreme rear 
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His circumstances arc very (iccni«iiy 
cliat]ged. Any uf a tliousanil acciilcnts 
at home may completely change his cn- 
v-ironmcnt. 

I lake it that the first ihiiif; tlmi wc 
must do ill unlcr to correct our niacliine, 
is to correct our iihilosophy. But an 
absolutely llawle^s pnit<i^:)i)hy uiily lirin^^s 
US to the threshold of ohservaiioii. And 
only througli this well grounded «'>hf.crva- 
iton can wc hupt- to eliminate tlie cviU 
of o*ir schools, and perfect the noble 
process of leaching. 

Our schools may tw conipart'd to a log- 
ical lormiiia: in so iar as our children 
have resemhlaiices they may be inassefl 
and classed, but only in so Iar. Dy this 
we get all the benefit of urganixalitHi and 
all the momentum of numbers. In so far 
as the children liave differences they 
must he sep3ratc<l in our arrangement 
and ircalntent of them, and ju-st m> far. 

If wc recognize infinite variety in sonic 
uniformity, theii we must provide lor the 
free play of that variety under uniform- 
ity. Any check to that variety is vio- 
lence; any improper demand on thai 
variety, or individuality, is violence. Vio- 
lence is some stage of injury: and tlie 
aid of injure- is death, it may be tlie 
death of the body ; and I fear that it often 
is. It may be the death of ambition : 
and 1 know that it often is. It may be 
the perversion or death of cliaracter : and 
1 know that it often is. 

1 have grown to think that it is false 
phihisopliy that assumes that edncalion 
must have its martyrs ; niartyrs among 
ihr leaders, martyrs among the followers. 
I believe that the busiest work in e<luca- 
tion sliould promote physical improve- 
ment in both teacher and pupil. There 
arc comijcusations in good teaching that 
give a full return for every ctpendilure 
of vitality: and the greater the expendi- 
ture of well ai>]jlied energy the greater the 
compensation. The collapse of a teaeher 
or pupil is 1 think evidence prima facie 
that 11k machinery is out of order. 

Let us resort to another figure. The 
forced march to a distant !>oint develops 
the incipialities in the stayiny power of 
soldiers : first one. then another c.^Ilapscs 
until the roadside is strewn with ihase 
who are awaiting the tender mercies of 
the ^crillas. And it has been llioughl 



that this is one of the necessary ?acnticcs 
of war. Perhaps it is; but the officers of 
the small .American army rushing to tbe 
relief of the besieged legations in Pekin 
did not think m>. When the .Americans 
swung into line and pcrfonicil deeds that 
ealleil forth the plaudits of tbe entire 
world, everj- .American soldier dial 
started from Tieii-Tsin was tn that line, 
'i'he collapsing had begun. howcN^er, re- 
gardless of ilisciplinc. and regardless of 
the awful fate that awaited those who fell 
imo tile hands of the Hoxcrs. The irf6- 
eers got all those collapsing men into the 
distant city and into heroic action by 
Hinging military niethtxls to the winds 
and resorting to individual encourage- 
ment and individual appeals: *'l>e a man, 
my man." "Von would not miss the 
fight, would you ?" " Vou would not dis- 
grace .America in the eyes of these Eiiro- 
l>can aniiies. would you?" "Wc can't 
stand that, my hoy." "Let them see that 
we can hold out as w\-ll as any of thcni 
and fight as well as any of lh<-m." When 
the drooping strajajler pulled himself up 
to the great resolve he was not iwilr 
there on time but was one of the greatest 
fighters lliere. The officers won by rec- 
ognizing uidividuality in uniformity, anti 
with drooping men they reaped the fin- 
est laurels of the century. .\n .Ameri- 
can who chanced to be in Konie at the 
lime, said that Ik- never before fell such 
a thrill of patriotic pride and joy as when 
he saw the newspapers of all languages 
lieartily rehearsing the heroic de«<U of 
the "gth Americans." 

It is a long march, and it has been a 
forced march. fnHu our first priman de- 
partment to our high school. Do ihey all 
respond to roll call at that threshold? .Ah, 
no; great regiiiicnt.'i have duindled to 
\cr>' small companies, and companies 
liave t>ecome less than corporals* guards. 
I think that I have seen people cJMJtem- 
plating the situation with compIacciKi' 
.'ind liave heard them say that depkted 
ranks are the necessary antl inevilaWe 
rcsuli of the educational march. I am 
not quite sure that they arc correct. 1 
would want to see the Pekin method have 
a fair trial and full trial in education 
licfore ! cniild accept any such condn- 
sion. i feel like demanding the rest of 
llK children, those beautiful Hul< »ol- 
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diers that enlisted so willhigly, s« heart- 
ily, in tliis great dcrartmcnt of their 
country's service. Can ihat little liewil- 
dcrcd, reeling girl be niadc hopeful, con- 
fident, and strong? I think she can. Rut 
It will be by the I'okin method, ll will no: 
be by orders. rep roadies, and threats Irom 
the front, it will be by a clieery word 
at her side, and by a little judicious guid~ 
ance that recognizes the real nature of 
her trouble. Can she be saved from go- 
ing liome in convulsions of discourage- 
tnent bordering on the convuUionit of ill- 
ness? r am snrc that she can. Can ih»t 
silent, shrinking boy be kept from the 
feverish tossing on his bed, that ends at 
last in real fever.' I have faith itiat he 
can, that he can be won to hope, health 
and victorj-. Can that other boy be won 
from the sullen obstinancy that is break- 
ing up the discipline of the room and the 
good understanding with the home? Can 
he be made a willing, cheerful, and suc- 
cessful member of the scliO(»l? I know 
that he can, and that he can be caused 
Bto lose all tendency to misconduct and all 
■interest in evil ajisoci-itions. But it is 
only by the Pekin method. Can he be 
saved from the corrupting street to a no- 
ble and forceful manhood ? I am sure 
that he can. but only by individual guid- 
ance and cheer. Can th.it other indolent 
and spiritless youth he aronscil to pro- 
ductive activity? He can, but not by sar- 
casm shot from llie front of the cla&s, 
not by humiliating exposure or puni&h- 
ent. not by force of any kind, but by 
the intelligeni and discriminating effort 
that reaches in to the torpid springs of 
his nature and awakais them to healthy 
action. 

L I believe tliat every class may be re- 
lieved from nearly every drag and clog, 
that every home may be relieved from 
nearly all its mifter>', tliat nearly evcr\' 
child may be well educated in and 
through the framework of the graded 
school. 1 believe that the graded schooi 
can he made almost absolutely liarmless 
and mightily productive, by making suit- 
able provision for reaching the individ- 
uaHty of children. 

What that >uitablc provision is, is the 
praciicat fjuesiion confronting the educa- 
tion of the world. 

For three years we have been silently 
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experimenting on tlie problem of the re- 
lief of our gradcfl schools, and while we 
would not say that we have solved it, we 
would say tliat we feel that we are in tlie 
way of solving it. Wliilc some of the 
above philosophy precipitated the experi- 
ment, much of the al>f>VL philosophy has 
been the result of experiment. A 
philos<T>hy that results from experi- 
ence is likely to be an approach to 
wisdom. At least experience puts 
some solid ground under one's feet 
instead of leaving him to walk on air. 
We have been for ni-arly three years ap- 
plying individual instruction »ii the sup- 
plement and corrective of class wnrk, and 
we have been not only pleased with but 
amazed at the resuhs. The general bene- 
fits sought seem to have been secured; 
and particular unanticipated benefits have 
licen manifrsling themselves almost in 
legion. 

Our formula is to jM-ovide class work 
and individual inatruction in exactly 
equal proportions, and our formula seems 
to get pretty close to the line of correct 
organization. I do not mean tliat eveiy 
child receives class drill and individual 
drill in cf[nal proportion. Our experience 
lias been ihat individual drill tends to- 
ward its own elimination as far as indi- 
vidual children are concerned. With the 
individual child individual drill is occa- 
sional and exceptional, while class drill 
is permanent, and becomes at last his 
exclusive regimen. I mean lliat half otir 
teaching force is reserved for ihe pur- 
pose and the emergencies of individual 
instruction. And we feel that just that 
amount of teaching force is needed for 
expenditure in that form. We do not 
employ any more teachers than we would 
had we continued the old system. Our 
financial expenditure is not increased but 
rather reduced by the change. 

And we arc so happy in the results 
leached that we would all shudder at the 
prospect of a return to the old abandoned 
grind. We have saved the very valuable 
franK-work of the gradeil school and get 
all its benefits witlwut the harrowing cas- 
ualties with which its operation is often 
attended. Wc get more .icholars and 
vastly better scholarship than wc did un- 
der the old system, and with absolutely 
no wrecking of teachers. Our experience 
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seems to have denionsi rated that it Is not 
<Uiigerous to teach scbool aiid teach well. 
Disorder, indolence, and despair have ap> 
parently vanished, sickness has been re- 
duced lo its lowest terms, and attendance 
has aiiproaehecl the maximnm. Our chil- 
■drcn seem lo think titat school is the 
pleasantesi place on t-anh, and our homes 
report an unuoiitctl Bood of sunshine. 
Our homes arc real homes now, and not 
mistfiable extensions of the school- 

The rate of incrcaw; in our higti school 
is already far in excess of the rate of in- 
crease in our first primary grade. What 
limits this teiidenc)' will reach, is one of 
the questions of Uie future. And our 
higli .vchool is gaining in .stamina as well 
as numbers ; the tendency of choice is 
toward the severer courses. 

This is not a mere <iuestion for academic 
debate. I know no matter that is more 



practical; I know nothing that more 
nearly touches the lives and happiness 
of the pcoj>le ; and 1 look to see the people 
aroused on this matter at an early day. 
I believe that on sanitary grounds alone 
education will be compelled to reorgan- 
ize; sanitation is lookmg for the mon- 
sters in the school-room, and wilt detect 
this greatest and most destructive one of 
all, class-teaching unrelieved 1>y indtvid- 
ual instniction. 

But education must reorganize on edu- 
cational grounds. If education is to take 
any pride in its own achievements it mti&t 
abandon pure class-work. The graded 
school system cannot be proud of the pal- 
try numbers it turns out; nor can it be 
proud of the extent to which it is trans- 
forming the colleges into eleemosynary 
institutions. — Journal of Pedagogy. 



THE RIGHTS OF DONORS.* 
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I presume it is scarcely incumbent upon 
me to declare myself to be quite as un- 
comprcMilising a friend and lover of free- 
dom as any man upon earth. I pronounce 
for the freedom of man in every walk in 
life, complete in .w far as the exercise 
of his individual liberty is not subversive 
of his obligations lo society and the riglits 
of others. 1 assume that every leacht"- 
and professor has llie fullest and most 
complete freedom conceivable of expres- 
sion of his opinions upon all proper sub- 
jects to his pupils, and of propagation of 
such doctrines as he may have accepted 
as true — unless he has voluntarily entered 
into such relations an<l otdigattons as in 
some way curtail his complete frecdom- 
if he is acting as an independent teacher, 
has founded his own sdiool. secured his 
own scholars, or has reserved to himself 
independence in the service of his em- 
ployers and inculcates nothing contrary t** 

*A paper read before the As social ion of Cot- 
leftn and Preparalory Schools in the Middle 



tlic laws of the land or destructive uf so- 
cial order. I assume that, under sud) 
conditions, he may teach wliat he plca«i- 
"Truth is mighty and will prevail," and 
if a professor shall Iiavc discovered, « in 
any way acquired |x>3session of, a schont 
that he' deems essential to be ktwwn oi 
men in order that their political, sodll 
economic or religioiLi regeneration Buy 
be effected and their happiness and con- 
dition in life increased and improved, vdw 
should he not go forth and teach it, even 
though he suffer contumely and ostra- 
cism, believing, as he docs, that hts cause 
is pregnant of consequences glorious for 
mankind' If he is iTtibued with the true 
teaching spirit — and that is one of tbe 
essentials lo tnie success as a teacher- 
mere details oE salary and the like cm 
weigh nothing with liim in comparlsoa 
with his \oity idea of duty. Under those 

Slates and Maryland, ai Syracws*. N- V. I80- 
vember 39, 1901. 
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_|rcunistaiiccs he is entitled to freedom 
of expres^iuu, ali^hite, within the limits 
I have indicated. 
^B So iinich for independence ot teaching 
^wy those who make ihcir own helds, or 
^Kkvc full liberty to cultivate in itieir own 
^iray the fields to vhich they are called by 

oilicrs. 
^fc And as to the founders of and donors 
^Bo institutions ui learning, whose sule 
business in life — nioticy-niaking — may 
not have especially qualified than tu de- 
termine wliat should be taught in colleges 
and univcrsilic^, 1 am in favor of their 
having the like complete freedom witliin 
their province whicli I accord to teachers 
within theirs — freedom to insist upon it 
that docirine* they believe to be true, and 
for the proiwgatioii of which they have 
expressly and avowedly founded the in- 
stitution, or endowed chairs, shall be 
tan^t in such institutions. 1 venture 
to say that nobody will be fomid to gain- 
say that proposition, limited always by 
the implied condition that none of the fa- 
vorite doctrines of founders shall be 
taught if tbey are in derogation of law or 
good morals, it may be said that such 
institutions would not he universities ; but 
institutions conducted on that line arc 
called universities, and argument might 
be made to show that, in those which arc 
universities in the widest sense, much of 
the instruction is special and not univer- 
sally accepted as true, llowcver, in such 
institutions as 1 have just indicated, when 
a full professor becomes a member of the 
faculty under an agreement for a longer 
or shorter term of j'cars, Itc docs so with 
a clear conception of what he is to teach 
and presumably with a desire or personal 
preference to propagate the doctrines held 
by his employers. Ij'nder such circum- 
tances, I assume no one will (Jeny the 
right and projmety of tlic founders or the 
ftlonors requiring tliat the professors en- 
iged sliall coii^i*lemly teach ihc chosen 
Joctrincs, or, in case a professor slioiild 
It any lime during the term of his eii- 
{SgetTient, owing to his having received 
iicw li^it. refuse to carry out his agree- 
lefit and should depart from his instnic> 
kions. the right and propriety of their in- 
isting upon the governing board dc- 
"rnanding the professor's resignation. 
It would be very improbable that such 




,an institution would acquire as patrons 
any wlw would be likely to interpose ob- 
jections as tu the method of treatment 
by any of the faculty of any of the 
brandies of study taught in the institu- 
tion. Iivcrybody concerned would un- 
derstand exactly what was required of 
him, and should any of tlie professors ex- 
perience a change of hean or mind in re- 
gard to any of the subjects of study un- 
der their charge, why, ihcy themselves 
would know when it was time for them 
to proflcr their resignations, and thus the 
contracting parties would be satisfied and 
all opportunity for unpleasant publicity 
would be avoi<led. Will anyone serious- 
ly question the right of doiiors and pa- 
trons, in institutions thus organized, to 
dictate the niethods that should be em- 
ployed and the policy that should be pur- 
sued in the cultivating or molding of the 
students' opinions by the professors en- 
gaged for the purpose? 

Hut now [ come to the burning ques- 
tion. In an inslituiion of learning found- 
ed and supported either on individual 
bounty or the appropriation of public 
moneys, for the purpose of instructing 
our youth in the branches of learning 
usually embraced in the university cur- 
riculum, shall a full professor, perma- 
nently employed to teach in such institu- 
tion, be' |>cnniltcd lo enjoy unqnalihcd 
freedom of opinion, with the right to give 
it expression in the classroom, or has a 
donor, or the students* parents, whose 
gifts ajid patronage support the instittj- 
lioo, any right to interfere and demand 
for any reason a modificatioo of such 
coniplele freedom? 

To my mind it seems a litttc singular 
that any controversy should have arisen 
regarding the true solution of this ques- 
tion. An examination of the published 
opinions of tlic profes.>iors on the subject. 
howc\-er, shows me that the majority of 
them agree thai there is btu one side to 
thequcstion. and claim for theinselvcis tlic 
most unqualified freedom in the premises, 
although the fact that there arc two sides 
to the question is proved by the resigna- 
tion of many professors within the last 
four years from the faculties of some of 
our principal universities and colleges on 
account of difference of opinion as to 
what limitations, if any, should be placed 
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upon their frredotn of expression. I am. 
aware that in Germany, the habitat of the 
university and professor, the liberty n( 
the leaolier to frwjly exercise his function 
has loUK Iieeii known by a sixxific namc^ 
Lehrfreiheil — but whelhcr the question 
of the absohitcty untraminelccj freedom of . 
the teacher to pmmnlgate uii(te<virab1e 
doctrines, or the unquatificd right of the 
donor or patron to mtcrferc willi such 
freedom, has ever arisen in (lernrany, I 
cannot say. Tliere, as here, however, the 
teachers maintain their right to ab-toUiie, 
unconditional freedom of inve:«ligation 
and of teacliing, and of giving free ex- 
prcssion to llicir opinions, even though 
offensive to others. 

While I lUi not profess to know what 
may be the consensus of opinion of our 
professors, in every case, 1 believe tlicy 
deny a donor's right to interfere, as do- 
nor, and try to prevent a professor's free 
expression in the classroom of his views 
as a partisan of a political party; or hi.>^ 
free ex]>re8sioii as to the soundness or 
unsonndne*s of unle.'iicd theories an<l 
speculations indulged in by economic and 
other reformers; or his propagating as 
truths ideas that have never been reified 
and conceniing which there is divergence 
of opinion among those who lia\-e espe- 
cially concerned thnnselves with such 
ideas; or his adopting hixarre methods of 
imparting Ins leaching^ to his pupils in 
the cla-^sr*)oni. While there are other il- 
lustrations, these will suffice to indicate 
to you how far extend the claims of pro- 
fessors as to their freedom from interfer- 
ence in their work, and it is perhaps un- 
nessary for me to remark tliat the claims 
would seem to include a professor wIk> 
would exercise his calling without any 
reference to the requirements of common 
sens>e — a quality, by the way. that it is 
po&sible may be lacking in a man most 
critically educateil and of sterling integ- 
rity, but which, nex'crthelcss. to my mind. 
is absiihuely essential to render a man's 
labor cfEective in our practical, worka- 
day world. 

Some of our profesMrs go to the extent 
of declaring that not alnnc a donor, but 
even the state, lias no right to interfere 
with their liberty of expression. Now. 
ihat seems to me to be going a great 



way; for, if that declaration he justiScd. 
we can see how society may be placed 
at ihc mercy of those insane criminals 
who arc seeking its destruction; namely, 
the anarchists. The society of anarchists 
IS largely comprised of Russian students, 
and among them are men and women 
e<lucatcd to a high degree, and if some 
of them, by concealing their tnie char- 
acters, should secure positions as pro- 
fessors in our schools and colleges, the^- 
could with iinpuiitty cast aside their 
masks, when once in.'^talled. and sow the 
sccd$ of anarchy tn (he minds of our 
sons and daughters. Kow, would die 
most pronoimced advocates of the pro- 
fessor's cotuptete freedom of expression 
deny the right of the state to proceed 
trimiually against such iwrsons, who, im- 
der the guise of pro})agaiing advanced 
ideas of social or ecunomic reform, would 
teach the doctrines of murder, of n^a- 
lioii of slate government, of the "ah- 
solute freedom of individual expres- 
sion" and individual action, promising 
that from such a chaos of "free wills" 
there must voluntarily ensue order, so- 
cial and economic equality, and a mil- 
lennium? It uill not do to say ihat, what- 
ever the state miglit do, the donors or 
giatrons of the school must wait until 
the term of such professor's engagement 
has expired in order to terminate his 
connection with tite institution. It might 
then be too late, and in the meantime 
the seed that he has been permitted to 
sow may have taken root and m thr 
future may bear fruit. 

In a case such as 1 have outlined, whidi 
1 acknowledge is an extreme tUustratioa. 
it does not appear to me possible that 
there can be any diversity of opinion v 
to the right of a donor or patron to in- 
terfere with the ]>rofes9or*s freedom of 
expression upon the very fir*t intinulioo 
of the dangerous tendency of his opiit- 
iotis. Bttt I do not think it necessary to 
adduce so cxtronc an intlance in order 
to find reasons for the right of iniervtn- 
lion. in a certain degree, on the part of 
the donor. I have sertons doubts as to 
whether it is within the true province pi 
:i university to inculcate as learning saf 
theory whose truth or falsehood can be 
disclosed only through its practical ip- 
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plication in (lie ilim Eutiire, and as our 
keeping abreast of lliis progressive age 
in our edticatioiial plants and faculties 
di-jK-ncis so much upon the bounty of in- 
dividuals. I cannot understand why such 
tlom)r5 should not be perniiitcd lo cxcr- 
ciSrC the privilege of re(|tiesiing the mem- 
bers of the university facilities to confine 
themselves to teaching things tliat have 
stood sonic tests of time, and concern- 
ing which the best cultivated opinion 
of tile age is favorable. Many theories 
— social, poliiical. economic, and financial 
—have Ijccn advanced and for a lime 
have absorbed public attaition, but in a 
few years have dropped out of sight and 

ki their' advocates liave been forgotten, or 
lltave adopietl new theories that they seek 
to pro]K)Eatc with all the zeal tliai niarfced 
ihcm as the aiKwtlcs of the discarded 
ones. Perliaps some of the professors 
who now claim complete freedom of ex- 
pression of opinion were students when 
some of the alwindoncd theories were the 
vogue, and ixwsibly they were infatuated 
with their plausible presentation and thuK 
lost much valuable time in their study. 
If there are any such professors, wlio 
sought for solid form and useful sub- 
stance amid the hazy dreamings of the- 
orists and were thus led to waste their 
time and aiergj,- by reason of free ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of their 
professors, do they not think a greater 
meed of justice would liave been meas- 
ured to them if some praclical donor of 
the school that they attende<l had jKit a 
J veto on the professor's expressions? It 
^bors not seem to me that a ncf^tive an- 
^Bwcr to this question is (Ktssible. And it 
^Roes seem to me tliat a professor who has 
^suflfered such an experience should Ix? 
vcr>- careful about demanding the right 
to absolutely free expression of opinion 
for all professor;., although he himself 
%y be sufficiently conservative lo per- 



mit of his enjoying tlie right without dan- 
ger to the rights of his pupils and of the 
supporters of his college. 

You will see, therefore, that I am in 
favor of adopting the golden mean in 
this conflict of rlghl^. Outside of the 
classroom the professor should enjoy 
that absolute freedom of expression 
through the various publications and 
upon the platform which manty men in 
every walk in life insist upon and which 
liarnmniies so perfectly with the spirit of 
our institution.-^, ami lK:forc the class he 
<f.liould be [lennitted the utmost liberty in 
cxprcAsing his opinions upon all matters 
that come within the province thai a uni- 
versity can legitimately occupy— all that 
has iKx-n taught, and all that lias been 
done, and has stood the test of time and is 
accepted by those who represent the 
highest cultivation of our preiient civili- 
zation. But with the indoctrination in 
the mind-s of students of such social. 
political, economical, or religious ideals 
as tend to subvert the purjKisc of the 
founder* or directors of the chair he oc- 
cujMes, or which can have referaice only 
to a more or less distant, revolutionary 
future, the professor and university 
should liave nothing to dn. Therefore, 
when in opposition to the wishes or with- 
out the consent of the nupporiers of the 
institution, any of the faculty persists in 
a course tliat must tend to impress upon 
the tender minds of the youth imder his 
charge theories deeme<t to be false by 
the foundation whose servant he is. or 
which, if not strictly false to it. are 
deemed so by a vast majority of the most 
intelligent minds of the age. it seems to 
mc that he has abused his privilege of ex- 
pression of opinion to such an extent as 
to justify tlic governing board in tennt- 
nating "his engagentent. — p.ducationat 
Hciiezv. 



THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG AMERICAN FARMER. 

By W. M. Bbasdsbeax, 
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AnioniT the niarvcls of progress al 
the opening of the new century is what 
the staio colleges of agricuUiire and 
mechanic arts arc doing ior the farmer 
and the mechanic. The yoting fanner is 
given a thorough scientific acquaintance 
vith the !toi), the plant, the animal and 
llieir conuiRTcial relations. I Ic Icams the 
characteristics of various soils, the nieih- 
Otls necessary for tlic successful tilling 
of each, and meteorology in relation to 
all. He is taught the choicest methods 
in raising the standard field crops. Each 
season he .passes llirough experimental 
investigation and observation of raising 
forty or fifty varieties of wheat, as many 
and more species ot grasses, through 
nuiiicrons experimentations with corn. 
and soon throughout the range of domes- 
tic plant life. In agricultural chemistry 
he Etiidics the composition and nature of 
the soils, analyzes the plant life and the 
foods in feeding. In the botanical labora- 
tories lie studies noxious weeds and tbt- 
best means of tlieir destruction. In en- 
tomology he studies the Ufc and liabil* 
of injurious insects, their effect on plant 
and animal life and the most suitable rem- 
edies for their ra^-ages. The young 
farmer is taught the laws of heredity, se- 
lection and variation as fundamental to 
stock breeiling and rearing. The most 
prominent of these colleges keep on hand 
only pure bred animals as object lessons 
of the several breeds for the student in 
animal husbandry. He is taught the com- 
parative merits of these breeds. Mutton 
and wool sheep, the dairy cow. the best 
beef-producing animals are studied with 
a Sole view of determining what is advis- 
able and desirable for the fanner. New 
questions arising like that of feeding 
swine for bacon or fur lard, the most 
suitable age for their marketing, and the 
best methods of their feeding arc pursued 
most faithfully. There is a complete sys- 



tem of merit points for the various kin<b 
of animals. The.sc he studies most thor- 
oughly in connection with the live ani- 
m^ in the recitation rooin, and thougb 
young in years becomes an expert Etock 
judge, abic to compete with and fre- 
quently surpass gray-haired men who 
have spent their Hvcs in the study of tiicM 
animals. The practical money side of 
raising these animals is followed with 
marked painstaking and eminent results. 
Young animals of the leading breeds ate 
estimated from the sire and the dam rt- 
garding the cost of food, handling and 
worth of product, all the way to ik 
butcher's block and the cash results. The 
relative merits of the dairy animals, with 
their cost per day, their reward of ptM 
and permanent value to the owner, sxf 
determined with remarkable skill and 
clearness. The losing mone\- battle ovn" 
a poor animal of any kind is portrayed 
and the relative merits of animals of «• 
r>ing breeds for specific purposes, Iftf 
the sheep for mutton or wool, hogs Jw 
bacon or lard, cattle for milk or beri. 
horses for drafting, roading or speeding. 
are all scienlitically determine*! ami ibf 
results tabulated for the coming farnKt; 
In the dissecting room llie anatomj of 
donicstic animals is studied as carefully 
as tliat of the human subject in the mcl'- 
cal colleges. The causes and reroed*' 
uf animal diseases arc gone over tlior 
oughly, contagious diseases arc largtlj 
checked, and many minor diseases aft*'- 
ing domestic animals are bronght umlef 
reasonable control. Herein men iw 
trained for government service in toeH 
in^jK-ction. inspection of vessels, caTi WW 
yards against infectious disea*e*, anJ wr 
"the securing of proper sanitary cowfr- 
tions in stock yards, and all the rapi^lr 
widening work of the Uniteil States Bo- 
rcati of Animal Ilnshandry. 

Intermingled with these studies is S 
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quantity of Nteral leartiing in lan- 

i, scicnceo, Iii&tor>- aiid philosophy. 

igh tile efficient management of 

James Wilson, United States Sec- 

o( Agriculture, approved grad- 

e of the best of these collets arc 

r post-graduate work in connection 
some bureau in the Department of 
Sculturc at Washington, D. C. with 
Pictcnt annuity to pa^' their expenses, 
.word, the educatwl young farmer ot 
pay, graduating from one of the best 
^C3 of agriculture and mechanic arts 
hh country, has an education coni- 
(blc with that of the young nian en- 
Ig any one of Ihc professions. 
hese colleges also arc taking proini- 
I part in the higher education of wo- 
l They are giving her equal advan- 
s with her brother for a belter educa- 

and a completer life. In domestic 
|ce the sanitary condition.^ of the full 

in the home arc most thoroughly 
ill. Intellectual and practical home 
ing and home keeping arc taught by 
al denwnsl ration in the Deparimeni 
hmiestic Economy. They are taught 
Ovling the location. con.struction, nn- 
tg, furnishing, lighting, heating and 
&ig of the home ; the buying, analyz- 
■esting and serving of foods ; the se- 
pg, designing, makmg and keeping of 
clothing. .'Ml this work is. intcrmin- 
i with the liberal arts and sciences 
jigh a four-year college aiurse, fit- 
,3 young woman for any station of 

from kitclK'n to the Wliitc House. 

graduation. 




The term "alternate Imsbandry," refer- 
ring to the rotation of crops, had its rise 
in the past century. With the opening of 
the present ccntur>' there is a new "al- 
ternate hushandrj'" that cultures the 
farmer as fundamental to the best evo- 
lution oi the plant and the domestic ani- 
mal. Scientific agriculture helps to make 
ten acres do what oik hundred acres 
tiscd to do. It develops the possibilities 
of a better soil, a larger plant, a fuller 
Iiarvest and a latter pocketbook. It 
teaches the breeding of better animals 
and more pro6tablc markets. It makes 
twenty-cent butler out of the same mate- 
rial as the former iwelvc-ccnt butter. It 
harmonizes the points of the plow and 
the pen. It merges country and town, 
with a betterment to both. The tele- 
phone, the electric railway, the daily rural 
mail and express are now u-iihin the 
reach of many fann homes. Tlic niral 
schools will soon take on a fundamental 
trend in elancntary agriculture, horticu!* 
turc and domestic science. The time is 
in sigln for many now living to find the 
educated farmer among the most intelli- 
gent, thrifty and indej>emient of .Ameri- 
can citizens. Thomas Jefferson claimed 
that the greatest ser\*ice a man could do 
his country was an introduction of a use- 
ful plant, especially a new bread grain. 
The colleges of agriailture and mechanic 
arts are introducing the choicest bread 
grains ever nurtured on American soil — 
tlic educated yotmg farm man and \vc^ 
man . — Ed ueation. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 



niercia! education is the most im- 
t innovation in university training 
has been made within many years. 
nt serioijs proposal to include such 
in the course of study was made 
an ten years ago in liie Senate of 
nivcrsity oi Chicago by Professor 
Win, but the idea commended itself 
armly to educators that sctiools of 
lerce have alreadv been established 



in tlic Universities of California. Wis- 
consin, Midiigan and Pentisylvania, in 
Ohio State and New York Universities, 
and in Dartmouth College. Some of 
these institutions now offer more elab- 
orate programs than Oiicago, where the 
movement had its origin, and it is liighU* 
probable that a considerable number of 
other universities — Columbia among 
them — will soon follow the precedent ar4 
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this nature. 

The new movement haii thus attained 
in its first decade dimension that make it 
a matter of much interest not only to 
academic men but also to ihr increasing 
number of American parents who desire 
to give their diildren college educations. 
But despite the favor with whicli ilicy 
have been received, commercial courses 
cannot yet be regarde<l as entirely past 
the experimental stage, and it is not un- 
natural chat many persons should !;till 
distrust them. (Jf these doubting- spirits 
there seem to be two classes— one of men 
in whom the conservativt; traditions o£ 
academic life arc so strong tliat any 
change in the curriculum seems to them 
to threaten a lowering of the standard 
of college work ; the other of practical 
men who think it impossible to teach hiisi- 
ticss in any school. To both these classes 
the statement nwd« by Professor Laugh- 
lin regarding ihc aims and methods of 
"The New Education" a fortnight ago 
•should prove of great imerest. 

As against the view that courses on 
commerce will prove of less educational 
advantage than the traditional work on 
the classics, Professor Laughh'n urged 
tliat the primary end of all college train- 
ing is to (eadi students to think for them- 
selves, and that this end can in large de- 
gree be attained by the use of one subject- 
matter (luite as well us by another, pro- 
vided both arc treated in a rigidly scien- 
tific manner. He pointed out that sim- 
ilar objections were made a quarter of a 
century ago when economics and political 
science were gradually winning their 
way into the curricula of .Vmerican col- 
leges, but that these subjects liave so 
abundantly justified their right to inclu- 
sion that no opposition is made to them 
nowadays. In the same way he confident- 
ly anticipates that the dislnist of courses 
«n commerce and administration will 
gradually yield when time has been given 
for them to be known by their fruits. 

The second class of objections — that 
business cannot be taught in schools- 
rests primarily on a misapprehension of 
what is intended. Of course, no one 
fancies that a boy can Icam banking, rail- 
roading or jmimalism by any other means 
than practical experience. But that is 




int. The inif 
tton is 'nhcthcr a boy will make a 
liankcr, for example, with business ex- 
perience alone or with business experi- 
ence plus a careful preliminary study of 
the principles of money, cretlit, and 
finance, and of the banking systems of his 
own and other countries. There are pnJ>* 
ably few men so intensely "practicar 
that tlicy can sec no tititily in this tram- 
ing as a preliminary to practical expen- 
rnce. Opposition from this side is. there- 
fore, likely to be as transient as opposi- 
tion from the other, when men t;rasp Uw 
idea that the work of the colleges of com- 
merce is ofTcrcd not as a substitute for 
experience but as a preparation for it. 

Contidence in the practical usefnlneM 
of the work is iikely to be increased by 
the fact that the instruction is not left en- 
tirely in the hands of men of purely aca- 
demic training. Professor Lauyhltn hi^^ 
self scrvfd for a time as secretary ant! 
presidait of a Philadelphia fire insurance 
comi>any. This autumn the L'nix'ersfty 
of Chicago organized a course of opffl 
lectures in which seventeen of the dty'» 
most successful business mm have agretd 
to take part. It*is interesting to note as 
in some measure indicative of the usefii- 
iiess of college training^ of any kind tint 
five of these men have bachelor degree, 
one is a doctor of philosophy, and tne 
a doctor of laws. 

Tlierc remains one important rca«nn 
for organizing schools of commerce upon 
which Professor Laugblin dwtit wi* 
i-niphasis. In a democratic countrj' the 
universities ought to provide so far is 
possible for the needs of all classes of 
students. There is at present a strrtig 
inclination m young men to prefer busi- 
ness purstiils of some kind to the IcarnrJ 
professions or scientific work. Yotwg 
men with such inclinations find in the 
course of the old-lype college little thu 
appeals especially to them. As ■ eoi»c- 
(juence many higlily capable youths 5*"^ 
attending school on receiving their lufifi 
school diplomas. If the universities de- 
sire to help such young men and to B«* 
for themselves the stimulus which an en- 
ergetic student body always gives tlKj 
must provide an opportunity to study the 
things in which this class is interested. 
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ic establishment nf scliooh of com- 
mercr in (|ujck succession m so inanv uni- 
versities, therefore. otiKhl not to dc tc- 
jrdcd as a mere educational "fad." 



jitc thr contrar>-, it oxijfht to be viewct 
as a sensible adaiitation of uur edtica- 
lioiial 3>slein to the needs of Americaii 
youth. — Editorial in thf Chicago Tribune. 



PLANTS AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT. 

ITaiTer&ilj of Colorado, Boulder. 



The expanding sphere of geography is 
well illustrated in the new impetus n'lvvn 
to the study of plant ecology, the study 
of plants in Ilieir rvlatiuns to environ- 
ment. This study has hcen brought to 
its present stage chiefly by European 
botanists who had studied the plants 
much but the environment lilile. Never- 
theless, we owe to Wanning, of Copen- 
hagen, the principle of the most univer- 
sal application in ecology. This princi- 
ple is that the diMributioii of plants, and 
therefore the formation of plant societies. 
is controlled primarily by Ihc water con- 
lent of the soil. The details of the dis- 
tribution of ground water are, of course, 
dependent on topography and it is only 
recently that toftography has come to be 
(•tudictl from the dynamic point of view 
and seen to be c\'er changing through 
a definite series of features and approach- 
ing definite ends. Starling with these 
modem principles of lopt^raphy. Dr. 
Ilcnry C. Cowlcs, of ihc University of 
(Thicago. has made a distinctly American 
cnnlrihution 10 the subject of ccolog)'. 

If any type of topographic features is 
ing through a definite series of 

langes its flora must do ihe same. Me 
calls his work physiographic ccoIog>-. a 
name which aptly suggests that all his 
observations on plant societies arc re- 
ferred to a topographic I»si3. His most 
recent publication, "'The Plant Societies 
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of Chicago and Vicinity," is issued as 
Bulk-tin No. 2 of the t^ojjjraphic Society 
of Chicago and also publishecl in ihc 
Bolanical Gazette of February and 
March. 1901. The to[X}graphic fonnsarc 
trcateil in scries according to their gent- 
tic relations. Thus it is well known that 
a pond will be succeeded by a swamp 
and that by a plain i^hich may be forest 
or prairie. One of his scries therefore 
is the pond-swamp-prairie s<-ries. There 
arc alsn the ravine- bluff-tlo*}dpia in scries, 
the hill series, die lake bluff series and tJK' 
beach-dune scries. The test of a system 
of scientific principles is its ability to pre- 
dict results from a given set of condi- 
tions. Applying this test to these ikw 
developments in ecology, probably no one 
has been tnore surprised tlian Dr. Covvlcs 
himself at the marvelous faithfulness 
with which a given type of plant society 
is found to accompany a cenain stage of 
a certain topographic feature over a wide 
range of latitude. Smdies have been car- 
ried on in widely separated states and all 
illustrate Ihc exactness with which a 
plant society reproduces itself wherever 
the physiographic conditi«ins are the 
same. So much fur the contributitm 
which moderti physical geography has 
made to iKrtany. The reciprocal advan- 
tage to geography is obvious. — The Jour- 
ncj] of School Geography. 
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THE RED HEADED WOODPECKER. 




,ERHAPS no bird in North | 
America is more uni- 
versally known limn the 
_>-^ Red Headed Woodpecker. 
He is found in all parts of the United 
States and is sometimes called, for 
short, by the significant name of Rcd- 
Head. His tri-colored plumage, red, 
white and black, glossed with steel 
blue, is so strikiug and characteristic* 
ami liis prtxlatory habits in the 
orchards and corn-fields, and fondness 
for hovering along the fences, so very 
notorious, that almost every ehiid is 
acquainted with the Red Headed 
Woodpecker. In the immediate 
neighborhood of large cities, where the 
old timber is chiefly cut down, he is 
not so frequently found. Wherever 
there is a deadening, however, you 
will Bnd him, and in the dead tops 
and limbs of high trees he makes his 
home. Towards the mountains, 
particularly in the vicinity- of creeks 
and rivers, these birds are extremely 
uuuierous, especially in the latter cud 
of sumracT. It i-s interesting to hear 
them rattling on the dead leaves of 
trees or see them on the roadside 
fences, where thej" flit from stake to 
stake. We remember a tremendous 
and quite alanuiug and afterwards 
ludicrous rattling by one of them on 
some loose tin roofing on a neighbor's 
boose. This occurred so often that 
the owner, to secure peace, had the 
roof repaired. 

They love the wild cherries, theearl- 
iest and sweetest apples, for, as is said 
of him, "he is so excellent a connois- 
seur in fruit, that whenever an apple or 
pcaris found broached by him, it issurc 
to be ainoug the ripest and best flavored. 
When alarmed he seizes a capital one 
by striking his o{)en bill into it, and 
bears it off to the woods." He eats 
the rich, succulent, milky young corn 



with voracity. He is of a gay aad 

frolicsome disposition, and half a 
dozen of the fTatcraity are frequently 
seen diving and vociferating around 
the high dead limbs of some large 
trees, pursuing and playing with each 
other, and amusing the passerby with 
their gambols. He is a comical fellow, 
too, prying around at you from the 
bole of a tree or from his nesting bole 
therein. 

Though a lover of fruit, be does 
more good than injury. Insects are 
hi.s natural food, and form at least two 
thirds of his subsistence. He de\'ours 
the destructive insects that penetrate 
the bark and body of a tree to deposit 
their eggs and larvae. 

About the middle of May, be begins 
to construct his nest, which is formed 
in the body of large limbs of trees, 
taking in no material but smootlting 
it within to the proper shape and sizt. 
The female lays six eggs, of a PV^H 
white. The young appt-ar about uP 
first of Jnnc- AlK>nt the middle of 
September the Red Heads begin to 
niignite to warmer climates, travelling 
at uight time in an irregular way like 
a disixuided army and stopping for 
rest and food through the day. 

The black suake is the deadly foe of 
the Red Head, frequently entering bb 
nest, feeding upon the young, and 
remaining for days in possession. 

"The eager school-boy, afler liuzard- 
ing his neck to reach the Wood< 
pecker's hole, at the triumphant 
moment when he thinks the nestlings 
his own, strips his arm, launches 
it down into the cavity, and grasping 
what be conceives to be the callow 
young, starts with horror at the sight 
of a hideous snake, almost drops from 
his giddy pinnacle, and retreats down 
the tree with terror and precipitation.^* 
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BLUE MOUNTAIN LORY. 
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HIS bird inhabits the vast plains 
of the interior of New South 
Wales. It is one of the Jtaud- 
- somcst, not only of the Aus- 

P tialian Parrots, but takes fore- 

most place among the most gorge- 
ously dressed members of the Parrot 
family that are to be met ft-ith in any 
part of the world. It is about eleven 
or twelve inches in length. The 
female cannot with certainty be dis- 
tinj^ished from her mate,but is usually 
a very little smaller. The Lory sel- 
dom decends to the ground, but passes 
tile greater part of its life among the 
gum trees upon tlic pollen and nectar 
on which it mainly subsists. In times 
of scarcity, however, it will also eat 
grass seeds, as well as insects, for want 
of which it is said, it often dies pre- 
maturely when in captivity. 

Dr. Rnss mentions that a pair ob- 
tained from a London dealer in 1870 
for fifty dollars were the first of these 
birds imported, but the London Zoo- 
logical Society had secured some of 
•them two years before. 
I Despite his beauty, the Blue Moun- 
"taiu Lory is not a desirable bird to 
keep, as he requires great care. A 
female which survived six years in an 
a\-iary, laying several eggs, though 
kept singly, was fed on canary seed, 
maize, a little stigar, raw beef and car- 
rots. W. Gcdncy sccius to have been 
peculiarly liappy in his specimens, 
rking, " But for the terribly sud- 



' den death which so often overtakes 
these birds, they would be the most 
channing feathered pets that a lady 
could poeises.4, having neither the power 
nor inclination to bite savagely." The 
same writer's recommendation to feed 
this I,ory excliisively upon soft food, 
in which honey forms a great part, 
probably accounts for his advice to 
those " whose susceptible natures would 
be shocked " by the sudden death of 
their favorite, not to become the owner 
of a Blue Mountain Lory. 

Like all the parrot family these 
lories breed in hollow Iwughs, where 
the female deposits fWiin three to four 
white eggs, upon which she sits for 
twenty-one days. The young from 
the first resemble their parents closely, 
but are a trifle less brilliantly colored. 

They are very active and graceful, 
but ha\*e an abominable shriek. The 
noise is said to be nearly as disagree- 
able as tlie plumage is beautiful. They 
are very quarrelsome and have to be 
kept apart from the other parrots, which 
they will kill. Other species of birds 
however, are not disturbed by tliem. 
It is a sort of family animosity. They 
have been brud in capti\-ity. 

The feathers of the head and neck 
are long and very narrow and He 
closely together; the claws are strong 
and hooked, indicating their tree 
climbing habits. Their incessant activ- 
ity and amusing wa)'s make these bird^ 
alwa)s interesting to watch. 



THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF PLAY. 
Da- Souv S. BaADtBV. 



The late Prfsuk'nt namarit. of Co- 
lumbia University', in answering the 
qnestion. "How was I educatcti ?" ht- 
gias by raising' the counter-question, 
"Was I, in (aci. ever cdtuxtril al all?" 
Xot that he liad nut liad teachcr5 enough, 
iHit lliat their relatione to him had hccn 
such that he doubted whether they had 
really educated hini. While he honored 
and loved many of iheni, he attributed 
ntost of his "education." snch as it was. 
to certain incidental molding infltienccs 
and to "contact with the nthcr fellows." 
Text-books and schoolroom drill are only 
one factor in education. 

In a paper read before the National 
Siiperinlcndcnt.s' Assncialinn, at its last 
antuial meeting. Dean Rriggs, of Har- 
vard I'niversity. said that "while the 
football player gets a little culture from 
his ittudies. he gets his education from 
his football," and that "the wimie drift 
of the present time is lo turn work into 
play and play into work." Hi& position 
was prompllv cliallengcd. and in the dis- 
cu!ision which ensued tlie perils of foot- 
ball, nieclianical drill and mental disci- 
pline were all vividly portrayed. 

Without stopping to inquire exactly 
what is meant by "meiital discipline," or 
whethi-r Dean Briggs' critics differ from 
him as radically as ihcy suppose, let us 
note soiiK of the changes which the pres- 
ent "drift" has produced, and then ci.mi- 
sidcr the sen-ice of play in education. 
We have been rather .strenuously en- 
gaged for twenty years or more in inlro- 
dncing the "new education." as it is in- 
accuratclv called. What has it brought 
us? 

Much unprofitable discussion, no 
doubt; sometimes a search for a short- 
cut or a royal road, and sometimes a 
Quixotic battle with tlie whole existing 
order of things, but, on the whole, a 



clearer purpose and a wiser plan in most 
of our educational work. 

It has given ns ihe kindergarten, that 
t>eautifiil vestibule to education, in which 
the child's love of play and his active 
impulses arc gently directed and milireii 
It has carried tlie spirit oi the kindergar- 
ten and some of its methods into the pci- 
uiary grades, making the schoolroom at— m 
tractive and relieving school life of i 
old-time severity. It lias simplified am 
extended the work of the middle gradi 
yielding opportunities and results wh 
were unknown a few years ago. It h. 
muhiplicd high schools, raised thcss 
grade, and greatly increased the numt 
nf ihcir pupils ; added nonnal schools a 

technical sch<Mils to our educational f.; 

tcm, and disscminatcil the idea that n — aoi 
and wnnien must be .specifically traitr: — iq 
and e<|uipped for their future calli.-au; 
1i has developed the elective systenk. m 
higher education, bringing hundreds 0/ 
modern topics within reach of the s.fir. 
dent. It lias sought out and applied Ihr 
"natural method" in elemenlarj- edu<a- 
tion and develojicd it into the "scicntilfc 
method" of the college and the univer- 
sity, encouraging tlic student to under- 
take investigations, gather facts, »ad 
reach conclusions which shall be. in a 
way. first hand. -\II this it has already 
accomplisiied; where conditions haw 
been favorable, it has done nuich nx**. 
while there arc few places in which mure 
or less of these vitalizing movcmenls 
have not penetrated. 

Why has a "drift" which has browght 
such valuable results temled to tnni 
work into play and play into work? Be- 
cause we have been trying to learn the 
lessons which nature teaches atKl to ap- 
ply them in our work. In the growth 
of the child, nothing is more remarka!)lc 
than his ceaselcM activitv. Everv wak- 




fit is filled with action. His 
[ucnt niUliaps and bruises cause lilile 
:cni, bin a premature sedatene&s is a 
tcr of Serious inipon. Should liis 
y restlessness cease even ior a short 
I his mother is filled wiili apprcben- 

for his safet}- or his heahh. As he 
Ba9« in slrcnglh and intelligence his 
nation to play becomes more marked, 
vity which before seemed aimless 
3W vigorously directed to a definite 
Kwe. His impulse to play constantly 
r(s itself. If toys and companion's 

cheerful surrountljnt's are lacking, 
play instinct may lie modified, but 

not be suppressed. IiKlccd, that 
Id be an unnatural diild whose 
htor and cryitiR did not spring in 
J alternation and whose fickreness 

not at once his mother's daily 
isement ant] despair. 
^e purpose of nature in this itisa- 
e love of play is obvious. It is to 
lop her children and prepare them 
heir liic-work. The law of growth 
«- Play is nature's mode of sccur- 
>raclicc in necessary acts. So sense- 
n, no mu.'^cle or n'ervc can be fully 
loped and made nvailable for cfToc- 
service without longHTonlinucd cx- 
e. This is true of animals no less 

of man. The kitten in its play 
IS to be bent only upon aniusemeni. 
'hen she pounces upon the straying 
or leaf, but she is really irainiii(- 
;lf to spring with imerring swiftness 

her future prey. Scton-Tlionipson 
ihown us. in his stories of the woods 
the plain, that many wild animals 
d starve were they not trained in 
native haunts, while still very 
g. for the predatory life which ihcv 

lead. Their early education takes 
orm of play and is their daily dc- 

Thcir dislinctive iraits are care- 

ciiliivated. and their progress h 

1. The keen senses, the cunning 

^m. the noiseless pursuit, and the 

1 encounter arc all foretold in their 

The animal which can play best 
nes the one which can hunt Iwst 
most surely escape when ptirsucd. 
e selection of nature, he will survive 
jWker his less plavful mates have 
!Kd, 



Hay indi'eale? the growin ot power* 
and capacities which require exercise for 
iheir complete unfolding. Tlic muscles 
beconK firmer, the boneit touKhcr. the 
lungs largtr, and the heart stronger he- 
cause of the love of play. Kvery func- 
tion is impruveil, and tlie wliolc body is 
built up and slrcngthene<I. 

Xij less valuable is the mental sliinu- 
his ot p]ay. The child i^ trained by it 
to quick jierception, rapid judgment, 
prompt decision. His imagination cun- 
ningly suggests a thousand things to tie 
done, and then trains the will and every 
jxiwer of hixiy and mind in the effort to 
do them. The sports of childhood are 
admirably adapted to quicken the senses 
»nd sliarpei) the wits. A simple little 
game, like lag or hide<ai>d-seck. calU 
many faculties into exercise and keeps 
thcnt alert. Ready control is obtained 
both of body and of mind. Xaturc has 
cfTective ways in her schoul of securing 
ihe exercise which is needed to develop 
every menial and every Ixniily power. 
She fills the activity brim-full of enjoy- 
ment aJid then gives her children free- 
dom, assured that they will be their own 
Iiest teachers. 

I'rof. A. H. Yoder lias made a minute 
study of the boyhood of fifty eminent 
n»en of modem times — most of them 
men of the ninetcetiih century. It is re- 
lated that ever)- one of ihcni was fond 
of play, active in it, in his boyhoo<l. 
Many uf ihein were leaders hi outdour 
s|)orts. N'oi one of them carries out the 
idea, fornKrly so prevalent, that great 
men were sickly or physically inactive 
in youth. 

Many have preferred some system of 
gymnastic drill to pby. These drills 
have the advantage of securing for every 
member of a class a certain amount of 
physical i-xercisr, and the>- do not require 
large playgrontids or athletic fields; but 
they lack the spontaneity and mental 
stimulus of play. Professor \faliaffy 
says that 'the schoollwy who is trained 
in cricket, football, and rowing enjov-s 
a physical training which no gymnastics, 
no classical training of Greece or Rome 
ever equaled." It is not so much fomt 
as freedom of action which is needed. 
Dr. \Vei.se. commissioned by the German 
Governntent to study the organization 
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of ihe Eiiglisli public schools, commended 
this freedom and the exhilaration of the 
EnglUh games in contrast with llic Ger- 
man gymnastics. He said in h'n report 
that tlie young men of Eton and Rugby 
did not play in order to develop their 
muscles, expand Iheir lungs, quicken 
their circulation, improve llieir figures. 
or adti grace to tlicir bearing. They 
thouchl of none of these things. They 
simpl)' played from ttie lo%'e of playing. 
and all these and many other benefits 
were the result. 

It has been said that it is work which 
transforms a Ixiy into a man, but it i> 
also to be said that the boy of promise 
plays. His love of fun is his choicest 
gift, for he thus secures the health and 
vitality which are to be his working capi- 
tal. Flay lays the foundation of strength 
— strength of iMwIy, strength of mind — 
and then it trains the directive power 
which is to use il. While it springs from 
an instinct, an irresistible impulse, it con- 
tributes to the highest rational ends. It 
quickens the perceptive processes, bright- 
ens the imagination, trains the judgment. 
What can be more cbanning than the 
youthful flxihes of wit and wisdom 
which it elicits? The habits of Ihought 
induced in childhood by the happy hours 
of play arc some of the mfMt precious 
things ill eflucalion. Few trails can he 
more desirable than mental vivacity and 
responsiveness, than ready appreciation 
and a disposition to he easily pleased, 
tlian joy in wholesome companionship. 
than an instinctive condemnation of 
whatever is untrue or unfair. Nature 
intends that this early impulse shall so 
stimulate the sensibilities and lighter 
emotions as to infuse gladness and spar- 
kle into the activities of the mind a« long 
as one lives. "It is a crime against a 
child." says DicJcens. "to rob it of its 
childhood." His books contributed large- 
ly to the emancipation of cbildbood from 
cruel hardship, and the schools have 
l>cen quite transfonned since he wrote ; 
but there is still too much repression in 
education. If the child is denieil his 
rightful sports, if premature r|uiet and 
sedateness arc enforced, he will lose the 
buoyancy and cheerfuln«s which should 
bo his intellectual and moral tonic all his 
dtvs. 



Much ingenuity lias been shown in 
the invention of .<;choolrooin games. Some 
of them possess all the interest of out- 
door play. They may be tlie best that 
can be done in many of the old city 
schools; but, iu iiiture, let us locate our 
schools where reasonable playgrouads 
can be provided, and let us give plenty 
of time for recess. "Man made the 
sch(K)l ; God made the playground," says 
Walter Bagchot. Wh)' slK>uld we mar 
the divine plan in our efforts to educate 
the diild? 

Nowhere is the beneficent service of 
play more apparent than in the training 
of the will. N"o element of character is 
more fundamental tliaii will-power. It 
is this regal facultj- which gives efficiency 
to all tlte rest. Man is strong or weak, 
upright or corrupt, according to llie atti- 
tude and strength of his will. What- 
ever augments the will, if rightly di- 
rected, enriches every other power. Likes 
other functions, it is Iraincd and 
velopetl by exercise. 

It is interesting to note how admirabi ^ 
the sports of childhood are adapted 
train and strengthen this power. In tl* — -z 
school of nature ample provision is ma^ 
for its cultivation. How instinctiv 
do schoolboys turn to wrestling and r; 
ing. Games of strength or skill api 
to each contestant to put forth his uln 
efforts. Again and again the test reci^fc_n 

and each lime the will marshals all its 

forces to attain the end desired, ■.'lie 
youth who evinces greatest force of ■^^^•iJf 
becomes the leading spirit of his group 
of pla>'matcs ot the captain of bis atlilcrth- 
teani. Thus, the man learns in his yooA 
to meet competitors, to surmoimt o6- 
stacles. to face an opponent, to unite to 
efforts with tho&e of others. In such 
ways as these, every successful man must 
learn early in life the joy of achiewmeni 
Xapoleon said thai he made his gcnmU 
out of nnid. He gave llietn someiliini: 
to do and then inspired them witli i 
del rrm in a I ion to do it. 'When the DiiU 
of Wellington, late in life, sat watchiftC 
a game of football auKffig the stu<lcnt> 
of Eton Cnllcee. be said. "There's where 
the battle of Waterloo was won." 

Play is a preparation for work. Tt 
soon ceases to salisfy unless it involrcj 
an end to be attained — unless, in a wi^, 




ics work; and ii is no less iruc 
work, in order to be at its best, must 
[ in it sonic of the cliarm of play. 
I not easy to sharply distinguish play 
i work. Rigid dcfiniiions fail. The 
soon outgrows the sjrorls of child- 
!. The games which yesterday ab- 
ed all his energy and filled him with 
jht find hJra listless to-day. Tlicy are 
lim like twice-told tales; his mind 
Bcs to be interested, and soon feels a 
live revulsion against thera. Hence, 
games of childhood follow one an- 
T in rapid succession, so that a few 
s' difference in age forms a serious 
icr to the association in play of the 
jrcn of the same school or evai of 
same family. 

fo one cares for play which is too 
', Tricks and puzzles lose their in- 
it when we know how to do them, 
thill and chess rank high among 
ies because they are difficult, but 
ts and pastimes which require no 
rt become intolerably dull. Merc 
cular exercise affords little enjoy- 
It Set your boy to run alone up and 
Ti 3. field, and how quickly will he 
; but give him companions and a 
, and he will play for hours with 
w&t delight. Among adults, play is 
leans of rest and recreation, not so 
* hecause it involves physical exer- 
as because it absorbs one's energies 
turns them into a new channel. 
r>' worker should have his avocation 
fell as his vocation — a congenial way 
mpto>*ing his leisure honrs. It should 
tctivc and diverting; loaBng is not 
. In certain conditions of depleted 
th, the equilibrium is restored and 
vigor secured, not by mechanical ex- 
te, much less by idleness, but by a 
h interest. .\n(l so the skillful phy- 
ai. instead of prescribing Indian clubs 
daily walk before breakfast for such 
itient. ascenains his habits and the 
; of his thoughts, and tries to get him 
irbiogly interested in some pursuit 
rh involves appropriate exercise. He 
Is him on a fishing or bunling cxcur- 
, encourages him to cultivate llowers, 
lavcl, to engage in athletic exercise, — 
ihing to really interest him and at 
fame time afford proper physical con- 
ns. 
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Work, in order to be at iu best, must 
liavc in it some of the enthusiasm of 
play. It must not be drudgery. The la- 
borer who toils merely for his wages will 
never find real pleasure in his work. It 
may be a satisfaction to him tc feci that 
he is earning a livelihood, hut he must 
become interested, stimulated, by the 
hope of promotion or the desire to ex- 
cel before he can feel true enjoyment in 
it. When this higher motive enters into 
it his powers of accomptishnienl will be 
vastly incrcasc<l. Give him an interest 
in the business, a share in its profits, 5<Mne 
voice in its management, and he is trans- 
formed. Work then becomes to him an 
enthusiasm, a kind of game in which he 
has a part. He is playing for success; 
important results depend upon his en- 
ergy and skill. The enterprising busi- 
ness man, like the football-player, ift 
alert, full of vigor, and intent upon tlic 
next move. The difference between them 
is not very radical. 

Considerable effort is made to infuse 
into school work an element of play. 
Primary teachers have complained that 
this is done to such an extent in the 
kindergarten tlial the children exiwct, 
when they enter the first grade, that 
their teachers will do all the work and 
let them do nothing but play. But these 
teachers are learning how to utilize the 
interest and receptivity which the 
kindergarten has created and to build 
upon the foundation which it has laid. 
Better than this, they have learned to 
carry the spirit of the kindergarten into 
the work of the grades and proved its 
value in many ways. The dreary, monot- 
onous drill, which was once so much 
extolled, lias ^ven place to enlivening 
exercise and joyful acquisition. The 
shrill-voiced wielder of the birch whose 
pupils shouted in concert their answers 
to set questions has found other and. let 
us hope, more congenial occupation. 
Docs the kindergarten "lack system?'' Do 
the children ask too many question? Let 
us be glad. Why should not the restless, 
inquisitive instincts of the child be cap- 
tured in their first joyful unfolding and 
turned to account in his upbuilding? 
Countless phenomena in nature and life 
appeal to his curiosity. He needs to 
know about tlient. He will never again 



be &blc to acquire and assiniilaie the 
knowledge so easily. Teach liiin the 
thin;^ which he can learn; do not arrest 
his devclopniait and make him hate 
school hy lr\-ing to "drill" inln him a 
knowledge of laws and proccsics which 
he cannot comprehend. Lack of appro- 
priate intellectual food is often the lot 
of deaf children. Deprived of the prin- 
cipal means of communication with their 
fellows, thc>' have but liule to interest 
ihcm. Consequenlly, as Andral sajs. 
the deaf mute "remains habitually in a 
Mate of half childishness; not because 
he is constitutionally inferior to other 
men, but becau.sc his powers are not de- 
veloped by inicTcoursc." 

A few year* ago an in.*tructive experi- 
ment was tried in certain schools in 
the city of Paris. Four carefully se- 
lected teachers were each assigncfl to the 
duty of leaching a clas^ frutn the time 
the pupils entered school until Uiey com- 
pleted a seven years' course of study. 
There was to be no crowding, no mark- 
ing time. The pupils were not selected, 
and the conditions were as usual, except 
the ability of the teachers. Each class 
completed the work in less than four 
year» — a suggestion of the possibilities 
which await our schotJs as their teach- 
ers become more skillful and enthusi- 
astic. 

In the best schuuls. increased attention 
is everywhere given (o tlie pupil's in- 
terest. More effort is made than former- 
ly to secure it. As he becooies more 
mature, his ambition is appealed to and 
ideals oi superiority and high attain- 
ment are held Iwfore him. His real 
prrferenccs and aptitudes are sought out 
and encourigcd; groat freedom is given 
him in the selection of his studies and 
in many details of his work. In the col- 
lege, and even in the high school, he is 
invilcd to undertake origln.il problems 
and invest! Rations, and to work out lor 
himself in the library or the laboratory 
the solutions desired. It ts true llial he 
might sometimes learn the required facts 
more cjuickly by consulting a Icxt-book 
or listening to a lecture. But this would 
tend lo make him weak and a copyist ; 
what is desired is that he should be- 
come strong and self-rclianl. "If truth." 
s.7rs f.e^<infr_ "were a Inrd which I held 



in my band, I would let it fly away, thai 
I might have the pleasure and the bene- 
fit of catching it again." Education in- 
volves earnest action; it is not acquired 
without effort. The classical and liter- 
ary studies, scarcely less llian the sci- 
ences, have feh the vitalizing touch of 
the new movement. 

It has been said that "nature deter- 
mines the mental caliber and education 
merely smooths the bore and makes the 
aim precise." This a fiindainenlal error, 
but too much of our teaching has l>ceti 
based upon it. Training in forms, in 
expression, has its place; it need not be 
undervahied. But the great purpot<e in 
true education is the dcvclupmcnt of 
power. Culture is Anc, crudcness is a 
hindrance, but adiure and cmdeness are 
alike insignificant when there is no power 
I»ehind them. The great need is sireiigtli- 
There are processes which arc carncA^ 
on ill the name of ctlucation that dimin 
ish rather than increase mental forct 
that make dilettantes and triflers raihe^r-- 
than earnest men and women. The; 
are aims and ideals which enfeeble tl 
moral stamina and the intellectual gri-^^ 
which take spring anti earnesincss 
of both work and play, leaving vo' 
men incapable of great exertion 
ixiralyzcd by the belief that genuine 
thtisiasm is in bad form. An emin 
professor in one of our leading ii 
versities attributes tlic repeated faili 
of his institution in intercollegiate -^fe* 
bate to a lack of moral earnestim,^?;; 
among its students. 

The best type of business or profes- 
sional man is one who is able to fociu 
his energies and bring them to l»car upon 
a definite subject, to hold them steadi/r 
to the matter in hand with a grip wbJch 
is quiet and easy, but firm. He mar or 
he may not be familiar with the methods 
of investigation pursued in modem sci- 
ence, bni he unconsciously follows thrm 
in the search fnr truth and the detection 
«)f error, lie is intensely In earnest, and 
is able lo say, with Lord CTiancellot 
Coke, Labor ipse voluptas. Such men 
find exhilaration in their work, a keen 
delight in maturing their plans, tn over 
coniitig tlic obstacles whidi they en- 
counter. 
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^Vhat is required in our school work 
h that which i* iicedwl for successful 
.work in cvcrjday life— vitality, spon- 
kneity, zest, li is more important in 




the school thaii in the oSice, because the 
iilierior aims aixl motives of real life arc 
largely wanting in the school. — Rfti^v 
of RfvicTVS. 



THE SLEEP OF CHILDREN. 
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Sufficiently lun|; and undtsturhcd sleep 
is just as important a factor for the 
favorable development of a child as 
proper and sufficient nourishment, sun- 
lif^ht. fresh air, cleanliness, and exercise. 
We know that sleep is merely a phenom- 
enon caused by fatigue and indicates that 
the orKanisin needs rest for recuperating: 
its spent energ)'. Th<r fatigue may Iw 
of the muscles or of iIk- nerve center 
and iLs branches. Fatigue uf the muscles 
does not necessarily require sleep for a 
remedy. In most cases mere physical 
rest is sufficient to cure mu.<tcular fati^ie, 
-white fati^c of the sensorium or brain 
center can be relieved only by sleep. 

Healthy infants sleep a preat deal dur- 
ing the first year of their life. The in- 
fant's functions are atniosi purely vege- 
lativc and confined to alimentation and 
<ligestion. What tlie laby needs is ample 
f(iod at proper inter\'als and all the sleep 
1 wants between meals. One would 
suppose that infants. Iiaving practically 
no muscular and brain work to perform, 
would not require much sleep. That is a 
great mistake. Iinwevcr, I'he muscles 
employed in sucking and swallowing, in 
tlic movement of the digestive and 
espiralorj- organs and of the hear! arc 
at work nearly all the time and produce 
a state of muscular fatigue. The ner\-es 
of ihc sensory organs are constantly irri- 
tated by continuously changing impres- 
sions of light, sotmd. touch, smell, and 
taste, and. although the impressions trans- 
mitted to the brain do not pnxiiicc there 
conscious imprcii.'sions. they are sufficient 
to produce fali;^r of the sensorium and 
a demand for sleep. 

As a rule the causes disttirbing the 
sleep of infant-^ are of a more or less 
harmless nature. Vsiially there h some 
^ttjclit Iroublc with the digestion — con- 
stipation, Aatuh-ncy. colic, or diarrhcea. 




and. last but not least, mere hunger or 
thinst — that causes ihu disturiiancc. 
Other causes arc flies, fleas, bedbugs, and 
other insects, slight irritations of the 
skin, pain caused by local pressure, too 
strong light, and noises of all kinds. 
F.ven the dim light of a night lamp may 
disturb the sleep of a particularly nervoiis 
and impressiunable child. 

Parents should make every effort to 
determine which diitturbs the sleep uf 
their child and remove that disturbing 
cause. In no case should they resort 
to rucking or similar methods of induc- 
ing sleep. Hie room in which the in- 
unt sleeps, as well as the be<l or crib, 
should be scrupulously clean, the air 
should be cool and pure, sfrong light and 
all irritating noises should Ik* avoided, 
the covers should not be heavy enough to 
produce perspiration, and the child sliould 
not be hungrj- wlicn it is put to sleep. 
Parents should also avoid anything that 
would be liable to excite the child im- 
mediately before it is put to lied. A 
<)uieting lullaby, sung with a low voice 
and in a monotonous manner, is one of 
llie best means for producing a quiet 
slumber, 

The tender and impressionable brain 
of children should not be overtaxed by 
overwhelming it with impressions of the 
senses and by any attempt to cram it 
full of positive information or exciting 
fiction. Many bright children arc thus 
overexcited by their thought less parents, 
and the consequence is that the little 
ones do not sleep well. Frequently such 
children liavc frightening dreams, which 
cause them to cry out in their sleep and 
to throw themselves aroimd in a restless 
manner. Between the second and the 
sixth years of their life, at the age of 
playfulness, great care should l>c taken 
not to .subject the children to excessive 
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emotions. Psychological excitements, to 
which belong those produced by many 
blood and thunder fairy stories, are ex- 
ceedingly harmful during that period, be- 
cause the rapid development of the brain, 
which is supplied with a constantly in- 
creasing supply of blood, makes that or- 
gan extremely sensitive. Neurasthenia is 
frequently the result of improper train- 
ing. All amusements which have a 
tendency to unduly excite the child 
should be avoided after supper, and only 
mere mechanical occupations should be 
permitted. In cases where spoiled chil- 
dren refuse to sleep unless they are 
permitted to indulge in certain bad 
habits, the parents should use severity, if 
necessary, to overcome the stubbornness 
of the children. 



During the school age children require 
a large amount of undisturbed sleep to 
give their brain an opportunity to rest 
from the unaccustomed strain of learning 
and studying. At that time of their life 
children should have a sufficient amount 
of recreation and physical exercise in the 
open air, and they should not be per- 
mitted to devote the evenings to their 
studies. If chilidren should have a desire 
to sleep during the day they should not 
be prevented from taking a nap of 
fifteen or thirty minutes in a darkened 
room. It will not interfere with their 
sleep at night. Under normal conditions 
children should sleep at least eight hours 
without interruption and awaken re- 
freshed and in good spirits. — Lay Edi- 
torial in The Chicago Tribune. 



THE PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER. 



Even in these days when so much is 
said about pedagogical insight and scien- 
tific pedagogy, it is encouraging to note 
an increasing recognition of the truth 
that the personality of the teacher is after 
all the most potent influence in shaping 
the ideals of the young. A teacher with 
a rich and fine personality brings to his 
pupils an uplift that can come in no other 
way. While it is strictly true to say that 
teaching is primarily dealing with men- 
tal processes and mental growth, it is also 
lo be said that teaching is a spiritual 
process, a mysterious process by which 
one nature influences another. What 
some writer calls the buoyancy of right 
living gives a vitality and fullness of life 
to the teacher that no amount of peda- 
gogical knowledge can bring unless it is 
found in union with a harmonious and 
well-ordered life. Education is in the 
best sense an inner life, an intangible but 
pervasive form of life that gives power 
and value to the outward acts of man. 
In the work of education we sometimes 
forget that the outward expressions of a 
man's life are the result of the prompt- 
ings of the inner spirit, an<l that the 
test oi an education is to be souglit in the 



quality of life it produces. If school 
committees and superintendents haJ a 
more vivid realization of Emerson's dec- 
laration that it makes very little differ- 
ence what you study, but that it is in the 
highest degree important with whom you 
study, our schoolrooms would exert a 
more powerful influence on tlieir pupils 
in shaping their ideals of thought and 
condurt. The fruitful contact of diild-na- 
ture with a teacher who breathes the at- 
mosphere of moral earnestness and higii 
purpose is above all valuation as an ele- 
ment in raising the tone and type of hu- 
man life. Results of this kind are not 
tested by examination-per cents, but are 
lo be looked for in richer and nobler 
lives. "There flows from the living 
teacher," says Mr. Mabic, "a powc'' 
which no text-book can compass or con- 
tain. Text-books supply method, in- 
formation, and discipline ; teachers imfai 
the breath of life by giving us inspiration 
and impulse." It is the supreme purpose 
of the school to furnish conditions for 
preparing boys and girls to get the best 
out of life, and first in securing ri^t 
conditions is a teacher whose nature is 
responsive to the highest and best things 
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in life, and who has lliought earnestly 
upon life's problems and upon iIm ways 
and means of solving Uiese proUcms. 
~tespoiisivaicss to the tilings that are 




vital and pure and noble in human life 
must ever remain an essential elemeni of 
the eijuipmcnt of true teacher. — /Trfi- 
loriai in the lournal of Fedagogy. 



THE MORAL ELEMENT. 
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The editor of the IVestminster makes 
sonic pertinent remarks in a recent num- 
ber of his periodical, regarding ihc teach- 
ing: of morals that, already quoted in the 
CattadioH Teacher, are wonh passing 
along. If, he suggests, the great aim of 
education is not to impart intellectual 
culture, but to develop character, then it 
«innot possibly be secured by ignoring 
the child's moral nature and leaving his 
moral training out of view in the provi- 
sion made for his education. 

It is pre-supposed. of course, that each 
teacher is capable of discharging this dif- 
ficult and delicate duty if he were allowed 
a fair opportunity, thuuKh il must be ad- 
mitted that in the teacher's training this 
is very inadequately attended to, and that 
in engaging teachers it is practically ig- 
nored. A very common praaice with 
Trustees, as the columns of the daily pa- 
yers at certain seasons abundantly testify. 
IS to advertise for a teacher hulding a 
certain grade of certificate and ask the 
-applicant to state llie salary expected. Sel- 
dom is a personal application, as it should 
always be. insisted upon. Tlw applicant 
may be physically defective, which is bad 
enough, but may also be redolent of vul- 
garity and may show manifest traces of 
habitual immorality, which is far worse. 
The same trustees who choose a teacher 
in this slipshod fastiion would not think 
for a monxnt of selecting a horse in the 
same careless way. If told that every 

imal of a certain assortment had been 

rcfuUy trained, tested, and certified to, 
ley would still insist on a close personal 
inspection for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves as to the fitness of each indi- 
vidual, if they admit their own inca- 

,city to exercise like cautious intelli- 
ice in the choice of a teacher they 

lould retire from tlie position, the du- 




ties of which they are obviously unable 
to discharge. 

The usual answer to appeals on be- 
lialf of Oie child's moral nature is that 
there is no time in school for systematic 
moral training, and that his and the teach- 
er's time is so taken up with socallcd in- 
tellectual culture as to leave none for the 
other and greater purpose. Thi.s reply is 
absurd on the face of it. If one pan of 
a child's education is as important as an- 
other, it should receive as much attention, 
and there should be devoted to it a fair 
share of what time there is. Moreover. 
the methods of intellectual training are 
too often an obstacle instead of a help 
to moral disciphne. Especially is this 
true of the work of preparing candidates 
for examination, which now fills so large 
a place in the eyes of the public, the teach- 
er, and the pupil. To substitute tlic ig- 
noble motive of success in such an or- 
deal for the nobler one of working from 
a high sense of duty, is to impose an in- 
superable obstacle to effective moral dis- 
cipline, and it makes the case immeas- 
urably worse when the teacher is con- 
stantly suggesting to the pupil by hb 
practice that the value of subjects and of 
exercises is to be appraised solely by tlieir 
utility in preparing for a test that over- 
shadows the school like an incubus. The 
rush and the cram in preparing lor 
scholastic e.\aminations are in the ma- 
jority of cases a positive barrier to moral 
evolution. 

What is wanted to secure the best prac- 
tical mora! training for the pupils in our 
public schools is a wider view of educa- 
tion and a just appreciaiinn of the im- 
portance of moral element in it; more 
care in the preparation and selection of 
teachers; more freedom from the storm 
.ind stress of factitious examinations; 
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more Icisiire for the t«aclicr and pupil 
to do their work ihoroiighlj- an<I eiijm-a- 
bly : nwrc geslhdic surrountliiiK* in the 
shapt! ni l>etler kqx bniltlings and 
grounds, and. above all, a more rational 
standard by which to test the teacher's 
work than the mere counting of siiccess- 
fnl candidates in sonic rule -of -thumb or- 



deal that may let through rantlidats 
poorly prepared I'or life and hold tip 
those who liave had an ideal training with 
admirable results. Ability to pass i 
« riitcn examination has no necessarj- 
connection with nK^ral or even intdlec- 
ttial culture. — Thf School Journal 



THE EDUCATION THAT COUNTS. 



It is plain thai many of tlic Mirplus mil- 
lions of the I'nite*! States are going to 
the colleges and universities. Education 
will become cheaper and more possible to 
the poorest boy evcrj- year. Mr. Mor- 
gan'.s million dollars to Harvard, the bi- 
cenlcimial fund of two million dollars to 
Yale, ami nihrr sums aggregating mil- 
lions HHJrc to many of the six hnndrcd 
and odd colleges and universities of the 
United States, not lo mention the ru- 
mor of a fifty million dollar fund for the 
University of Chicago, all mean thai the 
deserving institutions of the countrj- are 
going to get as much money as they can 
reasoiiaby expect. Even now it is pos- 
sible for the poor hoy to gL't through a 
university without asking aid from his 
parents, and if he develops gixid ability 
and much capacity he will find helping 
liands all along his pathu-ay to a higher 
education. 

In the midst of the oflTering of these 
opportunities comes a warning voice from 
men of more practical ideas, who hold 
that loo much time spent in pf'St-graduatc 
work is a handicap on *iiiccess in the 
world. We may nat accept their dicta 
entirely, hut there is wi-sdom in li.stcning 
to what they have to say. .\ man nat- 
urally inclined to be a student often gets 
to love knowledge simply for the sake 
of learning. He accunudales a vast 
amount of information withont develop- 
ing praclical ability to apply it to a world 
which looks for results. Such a one may 
live ami study all tits life, and when he 
dies the world has lost little. It makes 
nn itifference how nuich ethicalinn mav 



he developed. Its value must be nwiJ- 
ured by its usefulness in one form or an- 
other. 

The sensible student, tlierefore. never 
gels so deep in his books that be los» 
sight of the world. Tlic nniversity b 
different from the manual trainiaj 
school, but in final results the aim must 
Iw the same or it miscarries, and that »im 
is to fit men and women for better 3*1 
higher work in the world. 

U is gratifying to see that modem ed- 
ucation is not rushing lo overde%'elc4>- 
mcnt in mere studv. There are some «'h» 
fall victims to tiie quiet of the cUss- 
rooni, or "who find their greatest liappi- 
ncss in the corner of a library where thej 
may never be <Ii.sturbed. but the great 
majority while at their books liear the 
call of the world and see its duties >■ 
everything that they study. 

This is the kind of education that ftt 
rich men want to increase by the encoof- 
agcmcnt of their generous millions. TbCT 
themselves belong to the active bnMlinp 
world of trade and commerce. They 
know thai the growth of business aaJ the 
better management of atTairs in public 
as well as in private life depend upon hav- 
ing educated men in the praclical woritof 
the world. The gifts thus become invTst- 
■ ments thai will return dividends upon 
their o«*n estates, for as the quality of 
service improves, so doei the value of 
all Mongings increase. 

Kusincss has changed. No longer 4oa 
the merchant who merely knows his 0*^ 
coriicr of the square, and the few tbinp 
that happen in front of his store, make* 
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rcat fontinc or control the destinies of 
ie times. He nnist know what is go- 
ig on in the world. He must also be 
st)]c lu csiitnaie ihe relative values ancl 
influences of e\'ents. He must use the 
knowledge and wisdom of the past as 
guide^i tor the present, and a trained fore- 
sight for the difficulties and opportunities 
ot the future. 

Then, loo, there is a wider horizon in 
public life. With steam and electricity 
the worM has grown very small. Its peo- 
ples have been brought closer together, 
and their histories, their characteristics, 
their prejudices and their needs make up 
a necessary part of the public man's ed- 



ucation. The ri-al statesman no lunger 
represents a district or a State. He must 
look cveii beyond his owti shores. In the 
sciences ami in ihr professions this bnrad- 
cning has no limitations. Everywhere, in 
all deiiartments of effort, there is a freer 
and a greater opportunity, and the final 
verdict is not based on what a man knows 
or what he has studied ; not nn what he 
has hoarded cither in mind or in treasurj*, 
but on what he does tliat contributes to 
the good of mankind, and which exercises 
an influence in the upward advancement 
of the human r.ice. — Eiiitoriai in Phila- 
delphia Saturday Post. 




ARITHMETIC. 

Robert J. Albv, 
State Uoivenitjr, Bloomln^toa, Ind. 



Tlie i^tudy of arithmetic should give 
clearness, activity, intensity and tenacity 
to the mind on the disciplinary side; the 
drill or practical side should train to 
sy, quick and accurate computation. 
Perception, attention, memorj-. imagi- 
nation, jiid^^nenl and reason are quick- 
ened and &i rengiheiied when the learner 
has jrraspcd nK«.t firmly the fundamental 
principles of arithmclic and he can ap- 
ply them with just discrimination to the 
lution of proljicms. The science of 
mbers requires the cliild to deal with 
things, relations, words and thoughts. 
By close attention to the*e he becomes 
patient, logical and systematic — liabits of 
•at value in the ordinary affairs of life. 
elf-niaslcrj' of principles is the only sure 
I'ay to a clear understanding of this sub- 
ject. Tnith t» many-sided. Some catch 
a glimpse from this side, others from 
thai side, and so an. ft is the living teach- 
whose presence, inspiration, directing 
wer can awaken ihmigln and stimulate 
class to its Iteft and highest efforts. 
itboui soad force, energy and enthus!- 
■m, a love for truth and an overwcen- 
g desire to search for it, to find it and 
retain it, all education is naught. 
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\Miite all true education in that higher 
sense is the generalization of mental 
power and noble character, the science of 
nrithmetic is peculiarly adapted to devel- 
oping continuous and related thought — 
in placing before the mind certain definite 
conditions, from which must be deduced 
necessitated conclusions. 

The child begins numbers concretely 
at first, but even then mcniorj' and imagi- 
nation run far ahead of "sense prodiKts." 
To keep the child too long with "the sen- 
suous and the known" is mental death. 

Right instruction in arithmetic requires 
thai training which eiwbles the learner to 
seize guicl<ly the conditions ot a question. 
and to hold tliem clearly and finuly, and 
to examine them attentively till he sees 
the conclusion. 

The advantages arising from a certain 
mechanical skill in obtaining results, 
which is frequently referred to as busi- 
ness or conmierciai arithmetic, should be 
seaired in connection with the principles 
of the science rationally apprehended. 
The shopkeeping idea of arithmetic so 
prevalent among certain classes, while it 
may satisfy the superficial, is unworthy 
the'name of the science which it belittles. 
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To study is Iiard work. To conc< 
to direct, to prolong, to diange effort, lo 
think clasL-U, cflfcctivcly and successfully, 
(li-.tiiig-iii«h the thinking man from the 
■mere man. To solve problems is bene- 
ficial, but to solve prohleing aiid think 
equally as well on other questions is bel- 
ter still. 

To become a eooci arithmetician is tltc 
ideal that should be placed before every- 
one who studies this science. The tnie 
teacher is the one who awakens and puts 
energy, vnthusiasm, activity, direction 
and confidence into another mind and 
stimulates it to do its best. The very best 
work oiie can do always educates. Striv- 



ling higher, 
cr. uplifta the soul and purities the char- 
acter. 

The following are the essential con<6- 
tions for teaching arithmetic : 

1. A live, well -qualified teacher, who 
understand* child mind and knows how 
to leach one thing at a time and hov tu 
teach that well. 

2. .'\ child that can he taught how w 
sit or stand, how to study, how to thinl;. 
bow to reason, and how to tell or ntdc 
what he knows. 

3. Books, slates and pencils, bbck- 
boards, crayons and erasers. — The Edu- 
cator- J our nai. 



SOME TEXTS FROM HINSDALE'S "ART OF STUDY." 

C. W, UICKENS, 

Moorhead. Mian. 



"One of the most valuable arts that 
a boy or a girl, a young man or a young 
woman can learn is the art of study." — 
Art of Study, p. 7. 

The above words introduce that ad- 
niirable pedagogical study of Prof. B. 
A. Hinsdale. "The An of Study." 

Hoiv significant and suggestive are 
the words just quoted. They are of 
the highest importance to the one who 
would aspire to become in any degree 
learned. How apropos of the times, 
inasmuch as too few of the present age. 
in tlic rush of business and the urgent 
demands of tlie hour, take time to ac- 
quire the art. To know and to practice 
the an involve the most careful attention 
and the deepest concentration. Economy 
of time, rigid mental and physical habits, 
and the most ardent perseverance are 
necessary to its full realization,. 

Success in life dependi upon a mastery 
of the art of study. Not only as related 
to books, but as related to every pursuit 
of life. There is no substitute for it. 
Even genius is largely the resnlt of it. 

Consciously or unconsciou.tly all great 
men have learned the art of study. New- 
ton, Bacon. Milton, GladstoiK and scores 



of otlier great minds could have bone 
testimony to its value. They were mas- 
ters of its vital principles — attention liwl 
concentration. 

Thctc words appeal to the teacher ttd 
tu the pupil alike. Teachers sbo^il 
first acquire facility in its use and tfwB 
use tlieir skill in leaching pupils how to 
acquire and apply it to self culture ind 
education. 

"A pupil will learn to study by studv- 
ing and not otherwise, just as he will 
learn to swim by swimming and not 
otherwise." — ibiti. p. 23. 

The author recognizes in these words 
the all-important maxim of education. 
"We learn to do by doing." It is not M 
much, after all. what others do for as. 
but what we do for ourselves that is of 
most wonh. ITie modem spirit of edu- 
cation is in fid] accord with the doctrine 
of the text. Tlie idea has forced itself 
upon our curricula, and we 6nd langua^ 
work supplanting technical grammar eb 
the earlier grades. Practical wort; o 
measuring, weighing and handling ha* 
superseded the theoretical work of a fe* 
years ago. Sloyd and manual trainitie 
are finding their way into moderniie^ 
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courses of study in accordance with the 
same principle. 

The present age demands hand train- 
ing as well as mind culture, and empha- 
sizes the fact that we can leam best by 
doing. So the author makes application 
of the principle to the art of study. He 
thus impresses all with the importance 
of self-activity in the acquisition of the 
art. 

"In the schoolroom, misdirected and 
wasted effort is one of the comomnest 
facts."— /&jrf, p. 33. 

Every schoolroom bears testimony to 
this truth. Apparently dull pupils and 
worried teachers are direct consequences 
of it. It arises from the lack of power to 
correlate and coordinate one's forces upon 



the work of the hour. It is owing, in 
many cases, to an ill-defined purpose to be 
accomplished. And much of it can be 
traced to ignorance of the true art of 
study. 

Of late, attempts have been made to 
correct the evil. Correlation of studies 
has proved efficacious. The natural and 
logical sequence of study has been intro- 
duced, and many things have been at- 
tempted to properly direct and conserve 
the effort of teaching and learning. 

The teacher must, however, bear the 
burden of the responsibility. It is only 
when she has mastered her own powers 
that she shall be able to direct and con- 
serve the efforts and energies of her 
pupils. — Michigan School Moderator. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Anr volniDS noticwl will be teat prepaid, apoo receipt of the price, bj A, W. MnoConl. 

303 MichigAa Aveatie. Chicago, 111. 



ENGUSH WORDS. 

This little work is a tcxt'book for Khools, 
prepared hy Dr. E«Iwin W«lis Oiubb, Profw 
sor of Ensliili in the Ohio University. Sonic 
of the chapter! are, "A Short History oi tiie 
Engtifth LanflKuge," "The SoFurcci of our 
Wordt." "Christian Names »nd Surnames." 
an<l "Selection! for the Slttdy of Words." A 
very valuable chapter coniaint an alpltabetieal 
lin of l--itin and Greek root* with many of 
their d<!riv.itiv(s. The aim of the anthor iii 
preparing this tittful work ha* been "to be 
tnttTe^ling rather than original, clear rather 
than cni»litc." (75 ceiiis, C, W, Bardcen, 
S^ramse. N. Y.) 



GRADED WORK IN ARITHMETIC- 
SEVENTH YEAR. 

Princiiul S. W. Baird. WilkutKirrc, Pa., is 
the aultior of this work, which is tlie Utcu 
sddition to the seric!, which will contain eight 
voIuTOci for the first eight years in arithme- 
tic. This voltimc hegin* with a thorough re- 
view of the v,<>tli of the preceding ycar«. ac- 
companied b>' applications to more diflicxilc 
problems, exemplifying the principles already 
developed. The new MihjectK introduced in 
this book »rc duttei or customs, commercial 
forms, bank divconnt, exchange, and simjile 
and compound proportion. As in ihc prccedinB 
books, the Ircjilmerit if largely introduclivc and 
progressive, (as cents. American Book Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago.) 



LESSONS m PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

In no brancb of school study has greater 
progress beni made in rerenl year^ than tn 
lieography, both in methods of teaching and in 
its tc3ti*l>ook». Thi* mitahlc prufiirss in iihy*i- 
ographic knowledge and teaching is very «irik- 
iofly illustrated in this new text btujk on phys- 
ical geography by Professor Dryer. .Mlhotigli 
especially iidiipied for ihc high school course, 
the tTcairaent is easily within ihc <-<imi>rcl»eii- 
sion of pupils in the ui>i>cr grades of the gram- 
Rur school and uiay be used to great advantage 
in connection with tlie ad\^nced scboiJ geog- 
raphy. Throughout the book Professor Clurles 
R. Dryifr. the author, has inlroduced liuny t«i)- 
isiic exei-c/ici which appeal to the atct\a\ ot 



possible eJcperiifiioi- of the sttidem. Thej »« 
designi'd not for Ihe porpMe of disoovery htl 
of realisatiou, and progressive leachen wB 
appreciate their leacbiog force and appUetms 
in both lieid and laboratoT? work. Ducttuiom 
of topics which luve a tjtecial bearing npca 
hitman interest arc introduced at inteitils 
throughout the book, and the retatkins ol ibc 
physical features of the eaiih to human prof* 
res.s arc sy.sicinaliir.-iny treated in a final daf" 
Icr. An unusually large number of illusn' 
tions, maps :ind diagranu arc used, and Ibat 
have all been selected with reference to ibdr 
teaching vnlue. Appendixes give full dtrcctioiu 
as 10 where good niaieritti and appliances for 
leaching may be obtained and dcscril*} ibt 
best methods of using them. A list of ntulr 
all the geographical literature availaUt '» 
added for liic use of students, tCKbert and 
olhcr.t wishing to provide a good w«rkin( 
laboratory on Ihe subject. (|i.». ,\nirrian 
Book Company, New York and Chicago.) 



STORIES FRO.M EXGUSH HISTCHtY. 

These stories cover the period from K C 
55 to A. D. 1901. Or, Henry P. Wurrwi. ibe 
editor, in preparing Ihi.* work htn ctidearwei 
to interest hoys ami girls in EiiB^'sh hisioq 
by stories of wme of its great evenn inJ d 
u>m« of (he great men who adorn its pifo- 
This aim being kept steadily m view ibrbotli- 
out. it seemed light to select certain inrnorU" 
incidents and eharacirrt and to deal witQthca 
in MHne detail and in as interesting a nf *^ 
possible, either than to load the paget witb 1 
mttltittidc of names and dates, in the \-ain rf* 
10 crowd into a few pages a continnaiu "l^' 
lory which would beat ooce full and a«i' 
csting. However, no imporiani events or ptf" 
sonagcs have been entirely iiegleaed. Thti'- 
Insimtions are excellent and derived fr^ 
great liisiorieal paintings aiid old prinl<. ttl'*' 
D. C Heath & Co.. Boston.) 



OLD WORLD WONDER STORIES 

This edition of Wonder Mories is tditeJ ^ 
Professor M. V. O'Shea. who says in hiJ i"- 
troduclion: "These silkies should liodaflMt 
in children's literature. They '1. ' ■' ^ 

the past, and will cominuc in lli' T 

Vtsi '™ A>e v^tciTv^;M,l manner i-,. ,.,. ,..:.. w» 
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oant, and they witl meet s n»4 whkf' 
cadtly Ik supplied by anything in iheir 
The itofies includctl )» itiis x-otumc 
hitttngton and his Cat," "Jack the 
j|I«r.'* "Twn Thumb" and "Jack end 
n-Slalk." {30 cent*. D. C Heath * 
Hon.) 



'iscflnrin. who 9»y«r "A motk^t. Km 
child will bf (irenElhcncd in hi* gnod quali- 
ii«; while one lacking ihein will have ihctn 
arotitcd, to «>m<! extent at any rat*, by follow- 
ing Cinderella in her career" in ihe story. 
"Cinderella, or the Little Gla*>i Sltppert" (30 
ceuu. U. C Heath & Co., Boston.) 



OUNDATIONS OF EDUOVTION. 

ditor of this work is Dr. Levi Scelcy. 
)r of the Science and Art of Educa- 
;fae Sute Normal School of New Jer- 
preparing lhi« book it was not the pur- 
the author to point oat errors so much 
licale poftilivc factor; which should be 
ated into our training and comprise a 
:iinatc pan of our practice, in directins 
d, both at <)cho(>l »iid at home. Of the 
■eiicics thai enter into the education of 
the author a!iijde> ii) two. ihc leadicr 
parent. Wc believe iliai both Icaclicrs 
.ittt will titu] tlii--> iKiok mil only hdp- 
ilso imcrcstinE. ($l.OD. Hinds & No 
V York.) 



OUNDATIONS OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. 

work is uniiiue in iu field. While it 
t primarily present hisioricai romance. 
perw>nal and piciiire«jtie elements of 
ies will prove fully as attradire to pu- 
1 romance and will supplcntctit ihc reg- 
iruction in history in an effective man- 
(cnr statement is historically accurate 
illasirattons arc correct ct-cd to ihr 
detail. This scries farmMies preci-'eh 
I of readittg that has been so niucb 
in the xdio^i. The dryas-dust style 
sually characterizes children's histories 
xil by life. pcrionalit)|, vigor and cti- 
1 which is an inspirnlion and delight. 
ok is Volume V of a series cnliued 
Ni's Slorj- (or .-America's Children." 
ts. D. C. Heath & Co.. Botton.) 



: TALES OF MOTHEK GOOSE. 

right Korics conuincd in this Tolutne 
fotmd tn prim in a French niagaxinc 
VBS published in t6g6-t6i37. By some 
ievcJ that these »lorics were not orig- 
•riltcn by M. Perraull, Imt by his son, 
f ten f>r eleven years, to whom the 
iold the .■'lories a.s he had KStbercd 
om the folk-talc* w( the oldest litera- 
Thc son had an cxcdlciit memory. 
Uural wit. and .1 great giic of expres- 
le loved Ihe -toriei lii<! father told him 
roughlir enjoyed the taik his father set 
rewriting them from memory, as an 
,** This edition is a new translation 
■tes Welsh, and hns the endorsement 
essor M- V, O'Shwi, of University of 
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UNE SEMAINE A PARIS. 

Thii series of helpful conversations will 
make the visitor to Parii actjuainted both 
with the physical fcatnrcs of the city and with 
the infiinnalinn and phrawt. necessary to get 
about independently. In addition it affords to 
the sttideni valuable drill in modern idiomatic 
French. The conversations, which deal 'with 
the sights of the city, and the necessary orders 
in hotels, restaurants, stores, etc.. were in each 
case written on the (pot o( the scene described. 
and arc true to the life and leaturew of mod- 
ern Paris. The book is supplied with a 
French- English vocabulary and cimtaiii.s a 
sketch map of the city, as well as numefotis 
illustrations of its priscijiul ohieci^ of inter- 
est. It is a far cry from the old Ollendorffian 
"Have yoti .seen the green shocN of the gar- 
deocr's daughter?" to a modern and attractive 
phrase-book such as lliis, and we hope it may 
meet with well merited sitccew. (^ cents. 
Aniericati Book Coinpanv. New \ork and 
Chicago.) 



W-\GNER OPERA .STORIES. 

\tts« Elizabeth Harrivun, of Chicago, says of 
this work: "I know of no finer illustration of 
how to haiKlIe the great myih treasures of the 
race ilian that sliown by Miss Barber in the 
simple retelling of wme of the old legends, 
told and retted hj generations of mothers lu 
Iheir hmniing children, and which Hnally cul- 
minated bv setting the »oul of Richard Wagner 
on fire. They have interpreted the meaninir 
of music to the childish heart as I have seldoen 
seen it interpreted. What is too complex is 
left out. What was sweet and true »ntl strong 
has been retained, and all Ha^ been rcwovcn 
with a daintiness of toudi thai beloiig!i to the 
true artivt, which in this case is but another 
name for the true story teller." This intcrc.11- 
iDg bw>k liy Grace El^on Barber it illunratcd 
by seven full>|>age pictures tlial greatly ca- 
hance the Jtrenglh of the stories. < so cents. 
Public-School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, III.) 



WHITE'S ART OF TEACHINa 

In this I'ohimc Dr. Emei'Oii E While pre- 
sents fund.imcntal and guiding principles m a 
clear and helpful manner, and (hen applies 
these prineiplei in methods of te^uhing that are 
generic and eompf^t ^olve. all methods l)eing 
presented In the ei'j-i'V?^* ^^ ^**'^ ***^ "*^ 



fttDcH expericsce, lo the tnitfj ci ^pecizl 
methods great paim hare bcea ajcec to show 
their tme iuaaioa and to potsz cm ie:r Ihsn- 
talioof: and this vhh a ricv cf hoarding' 
teacher' againn the t«> ccimy,q crr-.r oi ac- 
cepting than as generai metbod: and icaldiig 
them hobbies- So ocfcer ircric we have i«en 
difctusef the naiuerons profc'ec:* ccTzcecied 
with teaching as as an w::h more indditr acd 
hripiolaes!. It throwi a clear light net only 
on itmdameataj iceUkxi^ acd processes, bcr also 
or. oral tnstrtiction. bocic rttidy. class instmc- 
tion and maaugement. wnttcn examicatioiis. 
the proiDoticm of pupOs. asd other prchlems of 
great importance in school worl:. The oosicg 



dsaptcs cc the ■■^"^f 
ariihnetie. ge-i^raprr. i. 
branches, win bt »<;.:':' 
who have been =:;iled ij 
of iMrhods whi^ hiTc 
aad odlitr i= '*a— ^^ I 
:c:e;ii?ect tea:h.er -m-l r*c 
Mac&:rg of a saner wir: 
it3dy oi -Jx aelc ■:: -\3 
beet: wide. cr~ldcal arpi. 
lieve tha: the ':>xic as a 
niost wfcoiesdEC a=-i ht; 
meaiary instracnTC- ■$:. 
Cosipany. Xew York a=«i 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



With die retirement, last October, of 
Dr. Seth Low from the presidency of 
Columbia University. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 

j^ray Butler was elected acting president. 

^No doubt Dr. Low felt the more willing 
to retire from the presidency to become 
mayor of greater \'ew York, Itecause he 
knew that the University could draw 

Iirom its faculty a man eminently fitted 
to assume the cxccxitive responsibility 
which he was about to lay down. 
At a nie«ing of tJic board of trustees 
of the University, held January 6, 1902. 
ty a unanimous vote Dr. Butler was 
elected president of the institution. The 
citizens of the I'nited States arc deeply 
interested in their great educational in- 
stitutions, and the trustees fully realized 
that among thinking people Dr. Butler 
I had already been selected for this re- 
sponsible office as the logical successor 
of Dr. Low. The trustees "found that 
' apart from a group of older men like 
Dr. Harris and Presidents Eliot, Gilmaii 
and Angeil, Professor Butler was al- 
ready accounted the foremost educational 
leader of the country. Tliis leadership 
had come about, first, through remark- 
able ability and training; and, second, 
^througli an even more remarkable gift 
Vof cncrg)-, coupled with the crowning 
gift of an unliriiig willingness to serve." 
^-^ Preparing for college at Patcrson. N. 
Kf., Dr. Butler entered Columbia in 1878 
^Mnd at hh graduation four years later 
■received the highest honors. He then 
' pursued a post-graduate course in phil- 



osophy, Latin and Greek, receiving llic 
degree Doctor of Philosophy in 1884. 
Stud)-ing for a year in Europe, he was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of philosophy 
at Columbia in 18S5, and was promoted 
to the full professorship of philosophy 
and education in 1890, lie was then but 
twenty-eight years of age. 

As an evidence of Dr. Butler's strong 
hold uiKin the respect and esteem of all 
persons interested in educational matters, 
it may be said that he is always welcome 
« herever subject* of educational moment 
arc being discussed, and it may aho be 
i^aid that his words are always received 
<Hily with commendation and approval, 
"tt can truthfully be said of him, as 
of perhaps no other man, that he has 
delivered important ediicati(»)al addre_sses 
in every one of the fifty States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union, and is known per- 
sonally to thousands of school super- 
intendents, professont, and otliers en- 
gaged in educational work." 

The ftrfieto of Rcinews *9y\ of l>i. Bi)tler : 
".MthouKh a brilli.inl and profound icIioUr in 
general philn<ui)fay ami p^>-cltoIl>Ky, tiie |)r3C- 
itcal hcni of his tnind >liowr<l it-«c]( in liis 
keen inttrrest m the philosophical bAsi» of cdii- 
caiion. witli a vie«' to ilic improvrinent of 
actual method* of inHmction and oi sehool 
orgaiiitatiofl. Tlitis ax eaily a.t 1RS7. mily two 
years after the completion of his iiwlcni work, 
lie was the moving spirit of the c.Mabliithincnt 
of ibc New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, which now has national and imer- 
TUlional fame as the Teacher?' CoItcKy. and is 
in alTiliation with Columbia Univcrsiiy. Dr. 
Biitlcr jcrvcd four yeari — namely, from 1887 
to 1851 — a* lb* first president of this tcachert' 
college, while at the jaine time carrying on hid 



ow-R icachinK wnrk in ColombU. He liid 
maintained hi» ilomicile in New Jersey and 
bad kept alive his active inlcrcM in ihe piililic 
a(Tair» of tliat Sutc; and In ihc period from 
iSiS to i8oa lie served as prcsidcni of ihr 
Kcw Jersey Slaic Board of Edncalioa SlliiiK 
the post with notable force, spirit, and suc- 
ccs>, (o the end that [icrniancnl rcftirnis were 
brought about in ihe Slaic*« educaiional sys- 
tem. " • " Ati ij all tbcw: were not ciioa(h. 
Dr. Builcr WB» liien ntabli^limg the tiJiica- 
twiiai /JrtiVw, of which be hat ulwaj^ re- 
maincii Ihc editor and controlling spirit, — a 
inonthly periodical which it rtsarded a the 
very firM of ils class by cdiicniional leader* 
at home and abroad." 



Professor Ediiiiii«l J. James, of the 
University of Oiicago. has I>ccn tjnani- 
mously diosen by th« mistees of the 
Northwestern University as Us president. 
Professor James has accepted and will 
assuine the dirties of tiie ofhcc within a 
short time. Hi* is a graduate of the 
Slate Xormal School at Bloomington, 
111., and also jiursiied his sludtes at the 
university of which he now becomes the 
president : at Harvard and at the Univer- 
sities of Rerlin, I^ipsic am! Halle. His 
experience in the educationa! field in- 
cludes not only the work of the univer- 
sity, but also tliat of the liigh and the 
iiorinat scliool. Xorlhwestcni Univer- 
sity is to be ettngratxdalctl on the wi^e 
selection of one who is known as an able 
educator, writer and speaker, and who 
is also actively interested in public 
affairs. Professor James astsisted in the 
organization of the American Economic 
Association and was himself the organ- 
izer of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Scicial Science. Conimcnling on 
his appointment a Chicago paper says: 

"Tlte career of Professor J«n»e» i» sufficient 
proof lltat he hax tioih the M!)u>lnr>ihjp and the 
adminil Ira live abilily that -ire nee<le<i m the of 
fiie to which he ha* l>een called. Ii is si^ifi- 
cant, fo«, that hi! scholarship lies in the direc- 
lion of a brojidiT tonceplion of the imiverMty 
and of closer reJatioiis with the outi.i<le world. 
Ii was in connection with the Wharton School 
of Finance and Eoononiy that he fint tiecanic 
[irominent. ft wa« in connection wich the 
qnetlion of the technical traininfi i>f hll»iTlo^ 
men that he made hi* last trip to Europe. His 
deparunent at the University n( Oiicago hai 
heen that of university extension He hss de- 
v-riferf J great deal of time and ihoiisht m the 



Mibjeci of commercial rduraiiofi in ctiH<, 
All thriK- facts in his career as a college leae 
indicate that in hii> policy a» a college pmi- 
dent he will be tikely to try to brinR hit col- 
lege into the current of iK-ewni day life and to 
make it the home not only of the professioitt 
and of academic learning hut of all the iiiier- 
e.-iis of the nradcm m-orld." 



In a recent issue of tlte Chicago 
Tribune. Professor Edmund James give* 
his ideas on education. He says: 

Original fenearch and investigation >hould 
be a prominent part of oar university work. 
This is fundamental. Two great functiAns of 
a university are to advacKe ^ientific trvth by 
original investigation and to use ihie science 
a« a meant of training young men and women. 
The modem univeruty in iti( highest Kciwe 
(liouM inclnde a group of professional schools 
with high pretimiiury lequiremeot*. 

"Educators in all instittrtions, Croni the imi- 
vcrtity down, sliould ttrivc to co-operate with 
each oihef. In this way Chicago can be made 
X* great in education and f^cicncc as it is to 
commerce and industry. Thii cil^j' with it* 
high grade of educational inMittnions is a* 
plainly declined to lead in edoeaiion in the 
MihiiisKippi Valley aK it is in the (icld of trade. 
Our effons should be to hcrid aloft tlte highest 
idraU. 

"The field which a imiver>ity occupies in the 
eiliicnliiNia1 world ii dclernitned largely by 
the polky of the imtituiion and il» turround- 
iiig conditions. The umleigraduaic work in 
:in institution i4 not the l>eii meant of judging 
its piMiion in relation to other colleges. Tlicte 
arc po!isibly lOo eoll^e« in the country wltcMe 
nndergraduate work is not dissimilar. A tini- 
veisiiy may have other work to do than ibr 
training of its undergraduate students. The 
lead ofjohns Hopkini. in e.siati1i<)iing a grad- 
uate school has been followed all over the 
ciiuniry. 

"In taking up any Other branch of work than 
that which I am now enRaged in at (he Univci- 
iity of Chicapo, I should dislike to think that 
I would entirely sever my connect ion with 
university extension eEfort. The fact that one 
ttniversity in a oouniry or a locahiy carries on 
university extension work with success is fW 
reason why others may ikiI do a^ well. It is 
necessary for the best work in iIiik direction 
that many universities in different sectwns of 
the country shiMild unite in the effort. 

"University aflilialion which binds several 
insiitutioni together in clo<e relalion^hip hat 
worked great good. Affiliation has been spoken 
of a* nn espcntive process. It ir; cicpensirt, 
liot in my opinion it brings back to the uni- 
versity as much as it costs. 
. "CoedtKation is an established condttioit. 
and its ^-alue ha» been prtivcn. It is an a^ 
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proved aicibod at education in tlie middle West 
^^nd its KKCKfii doc» not leave ntuch roam (or 
^Bommcnt or contcnlion." 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kan^a't Citv. 
Mo., was unanimously ^leacd president 
of Williajm College at a meciinK of its 
board of trustees held Janiiarj- 17, in 
the city of New York. Dr. Hopkins is 
the son of Dr. Mark Hojikins, who was 
for several years a successful president 
of Williams. The son received his early 
education umicr the tuition of his father, 
and entering Williams College graduated 
in 1858. He also studied at (he Union 
Theolt^ical Scniiiiary and was ordained 
^in 1861. He served ihrough the civil 
Bv'-ar as a 5cld chaplain, by appointnicnt 
of President Ijncoln. Since ihe war lie 
has been the pastor of two Congrega- 
tional cliiirchcs. and the second of these. 
the First Church of Kansas City, he has 
served since 1880, Dr. Hopkins is well 
known hoth as a scholar and as an edu- 
cator. He also possesses unusual ex- 
ecutive ability ami Williams College is 
fortunate in securini; his sen'ices. 
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In a recent report of Superintendent 
IJvingstffli McCanncy. of Hopkinsville. 
Ky., (here is an interesting^ paraf^ph 
regarding school government. He says: 

"Tlie greateiit anotnaly in vhool lite 10>day 
is ihc foim of iroveniniCTit thai prcvatlH in 
most school*. The prevalent form «>f <xli03l 
govcmmmt is inonarchkal. and it is imnn:- 
rssarjr to describe to what extent the old an- 
tagonism between the ruled aiid lite ruler 
prcraiU. Ii is too well known to need more 
than bare mention. Ilul we sliould expect lo 
dcrdop self-control and Rood citizcndiip for k 
(ree republic in an atmosphere of monnrchicti 
rcpresiton is too piepoMcroU!^ to be debated. 
Vet this very attempt is conMantly ittaiJc in 
thoasands of Khoc^s throughout the land. So 
strong a hold has ibis form of school govem- 
ment ac<Tutred. that Ihe hahitual attitude of 
ftome (caeher« tovard their pupils i^ one of 
tuiptdon instead of cympaitif; and in very 
many sdiools the piipiU eoniwler that cliss- 
niate excusable who ilecei\e< his teacher. The 
parent; t>i<-tii'elves increase this htfih lention 
\<y rrlaiinic their own achinenienis in eluding 
ihe viaiUiice oi their teachers, or even in farii- 
lally misliealiitg ihem. How sltonld we tike 



to live in a cofninuniij' where such aniagonisai 
existed between ihe citizen) a* a l>ody and 
those who had been chi»en to jrovem the com- 
munity? We wdl know tliai in life the con- 
ilani fear oi the law is for only the refractory 
few. and that ihc few who arc refractory are 
not upttdd iu llteir lawlessness by the com- 
munity at large. This condition arine* from 
Ihe fart that titc fyrni of government is such 
that the Uw-abiding ciiiicus have a voice in 
nuking the laws !>y which they are goYcmcd 
and in choosing the officers to admtmMcr Ihosc 
law*. Why ihotild nol the *amc privilege be 
granted lo the pupils in a school? U it urged 
that they are unfit for inch responsibility ? How 
many generation* of tmnnical repreuion and 
punishment will happily usher in the day when 
they can lie *aJd vi be prepared? No, the chi!- 
drni mH»l learn to guvern themselves just ai 
adults do; that i%. by trying. Their efforls for 
a binK time will no doubt be cnidc and many 
mistake* will be made, but the same is true 
of their seniors. It i^ an old law that That 
which is to be done, mttst be learned by doing 
it.' It canixn be learned I9 dwng the oppo- 
site." 



School govemnwnt is one of the most 
important subjects among the many 
problems that confront the principal. U 
must be solved by a carcfajl study of the 
environment and needs of the individual 
school. Melhods that have proved ex- 
cellent for one .set oi pupils will often 
fail when applieil to another group. 
Princi]>al George H. Roekwood. of the 
.'\ustin High School. Oiicago. in an ad- 
dress delivered at the fifteenth educa- 
tional conference of the academies and 
high sclwols affiliatc<l with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, said, while speaking of 
lilicrty against license in school govern- 
ment: 

''Young people in our secondary schools arc 
at just the age when the idea of personal lib- 
erty is beii^ strongly ■ievelopcd We live in 
a lime when this idea is prominent, nol to say 
rampant. Clcmeniary-^bool children for the 
most part yield rea(uly enough to the some- 
what miltUrv melhods of discipline ncccsMry 
in dealing with large numbers if this discipline 
he firm and jtisl. Bur methods mu*i be modi- 
Aed in the high school, and personal responsi- 
bility be developed In the last year* variotis 
sclwmes of self-govrmmeni have been deviied, 
•ome of them eminently successful. But bow 
to allow nece»«ary and wiw liberty in the ad- 
ministration of a school and not let diat llbeny 
become license i* s great, and 1 think for most 
of us. an imsolved. question. 

"It wa* recently jaid of otk of the most 
conspicuous schQo^.|Q(sUTS in Ma;sachnsetts 
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tint be is t "chanctet bulltlcr." Xo higlx-r 
com^llntcnt could b« paid to the liead of any 
scbool. Now, it is ill Uie dtMip)in« and gov- 
emmait of k school lliat opportunities for 
character building idoh present ihcmsplres. 
But character grows only ivltcn «ci(-control is 
exercised. Give, then, to the youth of our sec- 
oodiiy schools the high privilege of developing 
chantcter by sueli plan^ of organiiatiou tbit 
they shall be free from petty rcstrtctinn^ mt'l 
inspired to do right tor li» own reward." 
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"It is the common opinion that sec- 
ondary schools arc merely to meet the 
demands of the college. Coneges cliarge 
ibcir shortcomings to failures and de- 
fects in the secondary system, liv aii im- 
portant sense, problems of the sectmilary 
school must be solved primarily in light 
of a sound p^^ychology rather than in 
light of preparation for college or a 
preparation for life. 

"The primal)- aim of secondary edu- 
cation is not preparation for college. 
The aim of secondary education is suit- 
able preparation for the period of adol- 
escence: it is liberal education for adol- 
escence. The emphasis must be upon 
the individual' not upon his means for 
making a living. It is the work of the 
secondary school t\ot to make a 
specialist, but to nuke a man who may 
become a specialist. 

"This perioti of adolescence deiiiaiids 
studies that call gradtially into play his 
developing faculties. They must in- 
crease in difficulty and they must begin 
CO satisfy his desires to understand and 
nee reasons an<l relations. The naltire 
of secondary ctlucation is detcrminc<l by 
the nature of things, not by nature of 
college requirements." — Dr. Nalhaniri 
ButUr. 



Questions relating to the welfare of 
our public schools were the subjects of 
liberal discussion at a recent meeting of 
the Enclewood Woman's Gub of Chi- 
cago, hi the course of her address, one 
speaker stated that "the two institutions 
which contribute tu tlic life and the train- 
ing of the child were the home and the 
school. " The parrnl plays an important 



part in the success or faiUtre of ilie schc 

system. "The greatest obstacle 

(o progressive education is the indiffer-j 

cncc and ap'alhy displayed by the 

of the children." 

In their conduct toward the 
the sjwaker said that mothers may^ 
arranged under three classes : 

In the first class "is the mother 
brings her diild to school, leaves him 
there with a smite and never returns." 

In the second class "is she who brings ' 
her child to school, hovers over hint, feel- 
ing that lie is not understood and ca 
be understood, and that she mi 
there to interpret for him." 

In the third class "is the mother who 
fccis that she has a mutual responsibility 
with the teacher and co-operates with the 
work of the teacher at all times." 
Mothers of this class are a cotutatii 
source of helpful encouragement to the 
teacher. 
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In a recent number of the Atmuui 
Training Magasinc Mr, J. H, Tr>'boai 
writes as follows of the manual traioing 
in the schools of Paris: 

"Ex|>ciiinrnial work was began in on£ of 
the Paris schools m tS7j. In the school lav W 
i88a manual (raining was made a pan of tbc 
regular cuniculuiii in the deineiitxTy sdio^ 
Great diflknltics were experienced in gctliiit 
good Icacbers, and an additional 150 fraoT 
per year was paid to teachers who took 3 
course and afterward laughi manual inin*^ 
At prescnl 133 schools in Paris have an tt\if 
nicnl for woudwork and (orij-thtw for mrtO 
work, besides tlic nine icchnii'ui <dKi«ls aill) 
cqiiiiiinents for high-school work. 

■'The daracieristic feature of all the maaail 
training in the Parisian teliools is ihe cICM 
LorrclaiioQ between innnual irHtniiig. dnwitA 
seometry. and some of the other subjeas. 
l-very inodd is drawn on |M|»er before it i* 
cunttructed in the worltrooms. and there u 
itci exception lo this rule. This prcpanloo 
work IS done in the dass-rooni. Each panl 
ha* a special noie-book. and tUr Mudy oi it 
object to bo nwdc i» taken u\- :—■>■- •:.;it 
heads: (i) » *l"dy of the object V 

nieal point of view. (3) ihc jtct'in 1, 

Icms illusirated by the niudd. ( ti ilu -'.■.■■.■•n 
of the oljject. and <4) the use of iii<; -.i. ■ i 

"These efforts at corrdation liave inilnetKnl 
ihe courses of Miidy. Among Ihe modd* Iwth 
\n the wood and metal work we find tfie imb 
l.ir ge^nietrieal figures ia abundanes; Tlw 
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ioATt, the rectantl*, ifw «]iii)itcnil iriangk. 
tc lire made evra by ihc classes in metal 
fcoric- 



"Therc i* a great deal of truth in the re- 
marks made by Mr. Br^n. Mr, Barnes, and 
oitirrn at the aliitnni dinner of lUinois Col- 
lege about the value of the small college. Tbere 
■ 5 no doubt that the instituiions of the kind 
iliai Mr. D. K. Pearsons delights to hooor 
tiavr done a world of good. Kcarncss to 
home ; inexpensive board, lodging, ami tuition ; 
democratic feeling: do^ncss of pcrsonk! con- 
tact — thcje are merits that claim and get rec- 
ognition. Sy all means let there l>c as many 
'ndghborhood collegca' as arc nccasaty both 
for boys and girl« who viould no4 go cIM' 
where and for boys and giri^ who need Ihc 
kind of training tho- there receive. 

"Btit there is no reaion why the number of 
tmall colleges should \k tecVlcsslpr increased. 
Certain things arc possible only in the large 
and ceniraliied college Complcic sdeMinc 
apfttiaiuj. commodioue labontorics, fully 
equipped libraries, wide acqn&imancc. large- 
neat of life, cosmopolitan feeling — all tliese de- 
sirable things arc possible only where vast 
sums of RM>ney arc expended and where stu- 
dent come together from the ends of the 
earth. From timplc laek of facilities the human 
mind can never in ihc imftll college range 
_«i»-*r the vast field which opens up before the 
Unveitigator whn does his work in the fully 
Tdei-eloped university. In other wordt, there 
[In one glory of the small college and another 
Jory of ihe large college. Neither should be 
|i*rcir:igc(l in favor of Ihe other. When one 
BUice.'i the meager courses of instruction pro- 
vided in a great many small colleges, one is 
(iriren to the conduston that these colleger 
need edification rather I ban mn It i plication. 
Ttterc arc enough of them now till the exist- 
ing ones can be «trengtbeiKd. Il is possible 
to spread learning out too thin." — Exchangr. 



\ mealing of ilic triHtees uf ilie Car- 
negie Institution was h«!d January 29, 
in the city of Wasliinglon. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Carnegie's deed of gift of 
Sio.000,000 was accepted and officers 
were elected. Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, for 
many years the president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, was elected the 
chief executive officer of the new institn- 
tinn. After thsnlcing the trustees for so 
promptly accepting Uic gift and the trust 
imposed. Mr. Carnegie said : 

"My first ihought was to fulfill the expressed 
wish of Washington by esiablishing 1 univer- 



sity here, but a sittdy of the qnestli 
mc to Ihe conclusion that under prcMQt condi- 
tions, were Washington rtill with ut. his finely 
balanced judgment would decide that in our 
generation, at lesK, such itse of wealth would 
not be tbc best. 

'One of Ihe most serions ot>jectians, and 
one which I could not overcome, was that an- 
mher university might tend to weaken exist- 
ing univcrsiticis My desire was to co-operate 
with 3II educational institutions and establish 
wtiat would be a source of strength and not 
of weakness to tfacni, and the idea of a Wash- 
ington university or of anything of a memo- 
rial character tlicraforc was abandoned." 



"All who arc planning to attend the 
next meeting of the Iiastem Manual 
Training Association will he interested 
in the foUowing facts taken from a let- 
ter recently received from Mr. C. B. Con- 
ncllcy, supervisor of manual training in 
Allegheny, Pa. At the time of this meet- 
ing there' will be a great educational feast 
in Pittsburg. The Petmsylvania State 
Teachers' Association and the American 
Society for the Advancement of Science 
will convene during the same week as 
the Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion. The local committees of these or- 
ganizations are working together and 
making large plans for the entertain- 
ment of their guests. One feature of 
these plans is a series of excursions 
through the great industrial establlsh- 
ntents for which Pittsburg is noted. Nor 
will opportunity be lacking to visit man- 
ual-training schools, for Allegheny now 
has six, with eleven teachers, and Pitts- 
burg has eight, iiKluding four for do- 
mestic science. The officers are plan- 
ning a strong program, and are already 
able to announce Professor John Dewey. 
of the University of Chicago." — .Wanitai 
Training Magasine. 



'An fdeal Sclwol," by Superintendent 
Preston \V. Search, is a'book that should 
l)e read by everj- teacher. It i« one of 
Appleton s "International Scries," which 
is edited by Dr. William T. Harris. In 
his preface Dr. Harris says it is not 
likely that more than five per cent of new 
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experiments initiated in education will 
succeed in establishing themselves as of 
value to educational methods: but the 
five per cent of new experiments which 
do succeed may add, and do add. enough 
of value to compensate for the waste in- 
volved in the other ninety-five per cent 
o£ ejcperiraents. 

Professor Search is a "practical ideal- 
ist" and claims that the inie education 
will at all times recognise the "individ- 
tiality" of each pupil. 



"Pittsl«trg has cause for honest pride 
and genuine joy over the fact that Aii- 
dreiiv Carnegie has made it possible for 
her to liave by far the best manual train- 
ing and domestic ads institution in the 
world. Pittsburg has made phenomenal 
»tridc« of late. Her park, willi all that 
goes with it. her Khrar\-. her new rail- 
way »tation. her new building blocks, 
and many other featiire-i place her among 
the cities of twice her sijtc and wealth." 
Journal of Education. 



The quarter-centennial celebration of 
Johns Hopkins t'niversily will be held in 
connection with the commcnioration day 
cxermes. February 22, At this time 
President Ira Remsen will be formally 
inaugurated. Dr. D. C. Gilman, presi- 
dent emeritus, will <Ietivcr the commem- 
orative address. 



On Fcbniary 26 the centenary of the 
birtb of Victor l^ugo will be celebrated 
by the French people in an appropriate 

manner. • 



'Ko one will seriously deny that fn 
order to accomplish the best results 
teachers must not only be paid sufficient 
salaries to free them from constant anx- 
iety on the financial question, but tliosc 
salaries must not be subject to possible 
diminution daring the fiscal year." — 
Catherine Goggin. 
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"Mow impnnant, then, it is that th 
who arc choLscn to teach -should be mas- 
ters of their own lives, and. by the (ler- 
meation of human sunshine, should be 
able to establish in the school room that 
atmosphere which types the spirit of 
(jod." — Professor Search. 



A meeting of the Department of 
SufKrinlcndents o{ the National Eduoi- 
lional Association will be held in Chi- 
cago. I-cbruary 35. 36 and 27. 1903. 
Secretary Irwin Shepard. Winona. Min- 
nesota, will funiish programs on appli- 
cation. 



"Fine art is the full and adcuuate an- 
bndiment of the idea in a form peculiarly 
appropriate to the i<lea." — Henry T. 
Bailey. Stale Instructor of Drazvitix, 
Massaehusctts. 



The council of Yale I'nivcrsity has de- 
cided to substitute Memorial day for 
Washington's birthday as a tioli<fay in 
all the departments. 



Archbislioji Ireland sajs: "The watch- 
words of the age are reason, cducaltoii. 
liberty and the amelioration of the 
masses." 




TALK TO HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS.* 

BV C1IAKI.KS W. HMOr, LI..D.. 

Prcftideot ol U&rvKrd CoUcgt. 



1 may be txaised, perhaiw. if I att- 
lrc-»s what I have to say chiefly lo the 
pupils of ihis school. 1 wani'to con- 
gratulate them in the first place on coin- 
ing into possession of sucli a beautiful 
building as this building, with choice of 
studies— one of the great, new privileges 
of AmericaTi youth. I want to congratu- 
late you also thai this scho^jl i<t situatrti 
just wh«rc it is, near the Franklin Park 
and the .Arnold Arboretum. \V\x> do T 
count that considerable for you ? Sim- 
ply because I always feel tlwi the acqui- 
sition of a love for nature, the actiuisition 
of some thorough knowledge of some 
little bit or department of natural science, 
is one of ihc mort desirable acquisilitwis 
for a human lacing in youth, and you have 
a vastly better opportunity for such ac- 
quisitions ilian pupils of most Boston 
schools. I trust that this school pro- 
vides yon with guides to such acqulsi- 
licitis. It can provide you with noUiing 
better fitteil lo make your afler-life happy. 
Km I remember that almost all the 
pupils of this school are going to stop 
iheir school Hfe at an early age. perhaps 
at seven(een, or eighteen, or nineteen. 
That seems early to me. who am used 
lo seeing young men pursuing wliat we 
call eiliK-alion uiilil they are twenty-two 
or twenty-six year-; old. pursuing what 
we call education long after the period 
of the public high school. Now. can 
that l>e satisfactor\' — an education which 
stops at eighteen? Is not Ihis a great 
denial of privilege to be force<l lo stop 
at eighteen an<l go out into the world 
to earn a livelihfWKl' Can an whicalion 
with ^urh limit.': he anything hut tanializ- 
ing? Can it lead to a life of enjoynK-nt 
and full of po»er^ That must be an 
interesting question, I think, for you 
pupiU of this high school, for all pupils 
in high schools. You see a few of your 
mates going on lo a prolonge<l education 
dented to the great majorily of them. 
That is an inquin- which prompts a ftir- 
ihrr inquiry. What is the real lest of the 
satis fact oriness of any education? I sec 



in my OM'n profession a considerable pro- 
[tortion of men who have been under 
what wc call education till they are 
iwcnty-four or twenty-five years old, of 
whom I should .^ay that their education 
at any rale had lir«i profoundly unsatis- 
factory. Why must that judgment l)e 
pronounced ? Because they cease to grow 
menially, intellectually, too early. The 
continuance of growth seems to me to 
be the real lest of the results of any 
education, sliorl or lotig — the coniinu- 
ance of the growth of the individual. 
You know dial you have been growing 
pretty fast lately in your bodies, but 
that growth is coming to an end. By 
the time you are twcnt)--five years old, or 
thirty years at the latest, you will have 
attained the maximum growth and 
strength of your bodies. Now, if yOUr 
mimis have that same exjicricncc. if your 
souls have that experience, your education 
will not have been satisfactory, no mat- 
ter when il endcil. The test of the satis- 
factnriness of an education is the growth 
aftcruards through life, and life itself 
should be Ilie best part of our education. 
Now, how may we secure that growth 
of mind and soul which is the only satis- 
factory issue of iraimng? I bHiew lltat 
lliat result must Ik: secured by a o>nstaiit 
attention to what is after afl the very 
first principle in education in all teacl^- 
ing; namely, to be sure ihat. when ycMi 
get an impression, you get also the means 
of expression, tliat also, when you mahe 
an ctlKervattnn all by yintrself, that you 
tell somebod>- what you have seen. Now. 
ihal is almost ihe first instinct of a child. 
All your ixtrcnts know ihat, when the 
little child has seen something that de- 
lights it. ils very 6rsl instinct is to ask 
for your sympathy. The child wants to- 
tell the father, or ibe mother, or the 
brother, or the stster what it has seen, 
or what il has done — profound lesson of 
the true education. If >-mi acquire some- 
thing by observation through the lesson 
of your teacher, make sin-e that you give 
Ihat out. il will grow wonderfolly in 
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^vmg aei, ana~tne perfeci wnpres- 

sion on your mind will not 1k attainnl 
until yoii Iwve given lo it expression. 
Th*rcfort. that education which is sym- 
bolized W llir pumping into a bucket, or 
into a tub, or into a. tank is the wrong 
kind of education. The educated per- 
son, no matter whether eighteen years 
old, or twenty-four years old, or twenty- 
six years old, should be not a pitcher, or 
lank, but a pump which both sucks and 
throws otil. 

The Kteam fire engine is the right sj-ni- 
bol of an educated mind. With one mo- 
tion of the piston it sucks, with the other 
it throws nut ; and that is the sort of a 
mind that works effectually upon itself, 
and on the community, helping the com- 
munity througliout life. It is wonder- 
ful hou' small a mind originally, if it 
works through life in that way, can de- 
velop a great jxjwer. 

An old lady stood looking for the first 




le m her life at 
pumping in the city of Portland, and she 
said, "Gracious. I twver expected to see 
such a lot of water coming out of so 
small a place." Now. don't be discour- 
aged if your mind seems to you at 
eiglueen a small place. Go on absorbing 
all impressions, reading, listening to good 
speaking, going to a good theater, taking 
ever)' means of absorbing into your 
minds, but also take everj- opporlunil)' 
of giving out what you have taken in. 
So you will find as life goes on that vour 
minds will steadily expand, gain power 
and become more and more useful at tlic 
ver)' stage of life to be of use to j-our 
country. Then T hope you will all re- 
member to pay tlie debt of gratitude you 
owe to the city of Boston for the educa- 
tion it gave you. The best return you 
can make to the city is to lead honorable, 
useful, upright bves. — Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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At its meeting on June 12, 1901, the 
Chicago .Scht»ol iioard resolved by a vote 
of 13 to 3 to begin providing free text- 
book.s for all pupils in Ihc first four grades 
of the jniblic schools. One Peter Kill, 
a Chicago taxpayer, tiled a bill in chan- 
cery to enjoin the lK>anl from carrying 
out this rcsoUition, alleging that doing 
SO would involve illegal expenditure of 
the city's school funds. 

In its answer the board declares thai 
the furnishing of free tcxt-lrooks is abso- 
luicly necessary to the maintenance of a 
thorough and efficient cominon-school 
system, such as the Illinois Constitution 
commands ; that nearly every great city 
in America has been driven to furnish 
free text-books and is now furnishing 
them; tliat many of these cities be^n 
the practice without any law or statute 
explicitly aulliorizing it, justifying their 
action on the ground that free books 
arc indispensable to .school efficiency. 
The board further sets up that, as Chi- 
cago ouns of school property more than 
twenty-six million dollars' worth and in 



maliitatning public schools spends yearly 
over eight million dollars, or over two 
hundred thousand a week, tlic certain 
loss of a wcd( or more the first of cray 
school year while poor pupils get books 
costs Chicago taxpayers cvcrj* year from 
two hundred thousand dollars to three 
hundred thousand dollars:, |>esides incal- 
culably impairing the i-ducation uf many 
children. 

The case will probably go to the Su- 
preme Court uf Illinois, where the issue 
may be uncertain, but delay will not be 
long. Should the present law block ac- 
^\f»^ the public will demand an out-and- 
out free text-book statute, permitting 
Chicago to follow New York. Philadel- 
phia. Boston and most of the other large 
American cities toward the goal of free 
tcxt-bo<rf<s for schooU. However, a 
rather strong American sentiment is still 
averse to this solution, so that the ques- 
tion of how public- schoul pupils should 
be provided with books is still up foe 
study. It may be remarked lliat the 
term "books" in this discussion includes 



{educational supplioi and a]>pliaiiccs 
jrly needed and used In the work 

: us not confuse this with any of 
Ihcr school-book problems o£ our 
. One of these relates to uniformity 
hool books. Shall the use of the 
readers, arithmetics, geographies, 
era be legally required throughout 
8tc, a county, a city, a town? An- 
is : Shall a state or a city under- 
to compose and manufacture for 
' as the state of California is now 
^ any or all the books which its 
^school children need, instead of 
lasing these from regtdar pubUsh- 
Gcarly any policy might be pur- 
regarding either of these matters 
Nit touching the terms, whether by 
tase, rent or free loan, on which 
idual pupils could obtain school 

Igc in the melbod of providing pub- 
chool pupils with books varies a 
deal among states and cities. The 
viiig legal data are from the report 
Ic United States Commissioner of 
ation for 1897-8, Volume I., Chap- 
ix. It is believed that few, if any, 
nant changes have been made since. 

; Group I. school-boards mitsl pro- 
books (i. c., the use of them) free 
U pufiis, indigent or not. Delaware, 
\, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
f Nebraska, New' Hampshire, New 
y. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 

this group. In the District of Co- 
ia books arc free to all public-school 
b below the high schools. 
Croup II. there is local option upon 
■ucslion of furnishing free books 
U pupils. Here are Colorado, Con- 
pit, Iowa. Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
B, North and South Dakota. Vcr- 

and Wisconsin. 

I Group III. boards must provide 
for all indigent pupils. This group 
Bts of California, Indiana, Kentuckj-, 
Nevada, New Mc.'<ico. Vir- 
'and Washington. 
[Group rV. boards may provide for 

idigcnt. Here come only Illinois 

lissouri. 

Group v. boards may purchase 

for sale to pupils. The states witli 



sucli a law are Ohio, South Carolina and 
West Virginia. 

In New York stale rural school-dis- 
trict boanis may furnish l)Ooks free to 
indigent pupils. Union school-district 
boards may do this for all pupils, but it 
is thought that out of about seven hun- 
dred such districts not over one hundred 
make such provision. 

New York city supplies public-school 
pupils with books at public cost and has 
been doing so ever siiKc 1806. llie year 
when that city estabhshed free schools, 
f^iladelphia has done the same since 
1818. when lis present system of free 
sdiools had its birth, thus inl reducing 
free books seventy-five years before 
Pennsylvania passed ils cnmpulsory free- 
hook law. Many other prominent cities 
not in compulsory frec-l)Ook territory 
have followed more or less completely 
those shining examples. 

Yankton, South Dakota, rt-nu school- 
books to its pubHc-school pupils at a cost 
sufficient to cover the purchase and ex- 
pense of handling. The advantages 
claimed for this method, which is said to 
work extremely well, are that "(i) 
books arc purdiascd at wholesale prices, 
(2) the system is self-sustaining so far 
as the taNpayer is concerned, (3) the ex- 
pense to ihc pairon is merely nominal 
as compared with the private ownership 
question. (4) the best books in the mar- 
ket can be had without ground for op- 
position. {5) Ijooks may be changed, 
when old ones are worn out, without ex- 
tra expense, (6) a practically unUmiicd 
supply of books can be furnished at no 
additional ultimate expense except that 
of interest on the money invested." 

I believe that public school pupils 
throughout at least the first eight grades 
should have the use of school-books and 
other educational supplies free, the dis- 
trict, town, county or city owning said 
supplies and leading ihem to pupils with- 
out cost. This is the system set forth 
iu the Massachusetts statute. 

The argument for a policy of this 
kind is partly historical, partly moral or 
social, partly economic and partly peda- 
gogical. 

It is significant that those states and 
cities in ihe Union commonly considere-' 
the most advanced educationally hai 
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adopted free books as indispensable to 
the proper working of a frM-school sys- 
tem, and that wherever ihis has occurred 
the number of pupils in attendance has 
increased, the average duration of pupils' 
attendance has lengthened, a greater 
nimiber and proportioa of pupils continu- 
ing their studies clear up to the hiehest 
^adcs, and tlic whole efficiency of the 
schooling has improvc<]. I have before 
me a great mass of favorable testimony 
from able and discrimiaating superin- 
tendents, who have had experience with 
the free system. All arguments contra 
are theoretical. Wherever free books 
have been tried, support of them is, 1 
believe, practically unanimous. 

Much advance has been made toward 
free books in places where the end is 
not reached. Without an exception the 
progressive communities not yet on the 
free-book platform have drifted into the 
habit of buying for their schools maps, 
charts, cyclopedias, dictionaries, gazet- 
teers, school libraries and great stocks of 
supplementary books in various branches, 
not requiring a pupil to contribute a 
penny for any of tljese. Chicago has 
pursued this policy for years. Nor, 1 
beheve. has a single voice ever been 
raised from any quarter against public 
purchases of this kind, though they in- 
volve a complete concession of the free- 
book principle. By ihc logic of ihr 
standard comits against free books; that 
the plan is socialistic, tliat pupils value 
education in proportion to its cost to 
them, that it is demoralizing to accept 
something for nothing, and so on, pupils 
or parents should be made to pay out of 
tlKir own pockets for all majjs, charts, 
school libraries and the like, and even 
Cor blackboards, crayons and erasers. 
Why is not tliis required? Obviously 
for the good reason that tlic aljove pleas, 
so plausible theoretically, arc found base- 
less in practice, while the gratuity 
method involves incalculable positive ad- 
vantages. People sec that the free-book 
plan is not socialistic, that pupils do not 
value schooling in proportion to its cost 
to themselves, and that It is not demoral- 
izing to accept a freely offered public 
boon to be utiiifed for the public good. 
It does not appear why (rec liooks should 



demorahze more than free_ teaching or 
free school housing. 

There are important moral and social 
reasons for the free school-book scheme 
helping to explain why commmiities 
adopting free books never go bade to 
the old way. 

Peo]>lc who oppose free books as a 
general policy nearly alwaj-s wish free 
books for the indigent, 'nicy wish them 
not alone out of charitable moii»,-es boi 
because, as cverj- teacher knows, it is 
in the average communhy absolutely im- 
possible to carT>- out a school efficiently 
unless children from the poor familio 
can get books ivithout purchasing than. 
If this is not permitted, these pupib re- 
main out of school or in school doing 
nothing. A considerable proportion of 
parents in most communities simply wiH 
not buy school books. If ihey are de- 
IKiidcd on to do so, the inevitable restdt 
is that their children do not partidpale 
in school advantages. 

But while all superintendents and 
prJncipaU sec that indigent children ai 
least must be provided free, there is i»« 
one of (hem who docs not in his heart 
deprecate the necessity for tlius singling 
out the poor and calling attention to 
them. Deep and numerous moral evils 
arise from this practice. Nothing elK 
so trains school children in falsehood 
and fraud; nothing else so destroys ihwr 
honorable pride. Sensitive poor diildrtn 
are racked with pain carrying honif 
urgent messages to their parents to pur- 
chase l)ook and returning with retuuls 
and plea of poverty. So powerful is the 
temptation to falsify that great numbers 
of parents declare themselves unable to 
ptirchasc when with slight sacriftce thcr 
might do so. On die other hand, poor 
families of the better sort, too pmad to 
plead poverty, will deny themselves ibe 
necessaries of life in order to purcliaM. 
or, when this is wholly impossible, acixp< 
public books, bogging that the fact hut 
be concealed. The task of dctcmiiniaiE 
when a family is indigent is usually left 
to principals, which involves an addi- 
tional evil. The difficulty of discrimi- 
nation is so great tliat many priDcip>l> 
give over all serious effort, passing <«t 
books, so long as they can get them. ^ 
all children who ask. Reckless pw 
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ision for the indigent thus becomes 
niorr expensive than careful proWsion 
would be. 

Dt$(inciiotis among siudenis based on 
anything: but scholarship are an «vil. 

If any pupils are to have 'books free, 
all should be so provided, that there may 
be in school no difference between the 
children of the ixxircr and those of the 
richer lamiltcs. When in 1806 New 
York citv establisjied free schools and 
adopted free books for the pupils therein, 
one of the rrasnns for the latter enact- 
ment was "to guard against invidious 
distinctions ainuiig pupils un account of 
indigence." Xo children using their 
books tree while others pnrcliase arc 
regarded in school as quite the peers of 
those others. To supply the ixmrcst 
families with liooks and m>t K* supply 
the weJl-to-do thus creates an insuffer- 
able class distinction in the schools. 

On the contrary, where all have the 
free use of Jxmks there \& no social 
schism but. in this matter at least, all 
stand upon an equality. This procedure 
promotes dignity, honesty and sympathy 
of class with class in tlic saiue way as 
does the absolutely free education of the 
Roman Catholic clcrgj- and that of the 
cadets in the United States Military 
Academy and in the Unitc<l States Xaval 
Academy. Tlie policy in these instances 
breeds no spirit of communism but it 

lost usefully minimizes class and social 
leavage. 

Neither from tlic above arguments for 
f^ratuitous provision nor from these con- 
spicuous examples of ils exercise does it 
follow, as is sometimes thoughtlessly al- 
leged, tfiat the community, like Mehemet 

i on opening the first public schools in 
. should give scbcKil children their 
lionie -housing, clothing and food. Were 
it ncccs&ary lor children to he schoolc<l 
remote from home, those things might 
need to come from the state, but fortu- 
nately we are not called on to deal with 
fuch a condition. Those things are. as a 
matter of fact, always provided by 
parenu, friends, or charitable organiza- 
tions. The lack of thcni is never to any 
extent a clog upon school work, More- 
<"'ver, those things are ncccssar)- to the 
life of the pupil whether in school or out, 
ioT the subsistence of a hiraian being as 




sudi, whereas books, like scliool houses, 
benclies and heating, are required for the 
quite special purpose of rendering effi- 
cacious the educational work which, all 
agree, is vital to the public weal. Free 
books are not a charity any more than 
free schooling is. 

Many will be puzzled by the assertion 
that a city in the liabit of furnishing 
indigent pupils with books could supply 
these to all pupils, thereby not only not 
increasing but actually lightening tax- 
payers' burdens. Yet such may easily 
be the case. Boston, tike so many cities 
now, formerly supplied Iiooks only for 
ihc indigent. When tlvc new system of free 
books had been in u&c there two years, 
all were surprised to hnd the city actually 
spending less money in providing all the 
pupils than it had been spending upon 
the indigent alone. It is easy to under- 
stand this. When public ow^lership is 
made general, the loaning out. debiting, 
returning and crediting of lKX>ks be- 
comes systematic and accurate, reducing 
the loss nf volumes to a minimum. The 
care which pupils, well trained at home, 
liestow upon the hooks intrusted to their 
keejHiig becomes an example lo all, work- 
ing against mutilation and destruction. 

But, whatever the effect upon tax- 
payers, any community providing scliOoI 
books free immensely saves, as a com- 
munity, in the cost of books. Books pri- 
vately purchased arc ustially of no ac- 
count whm pupils arc promoted, prac- 
tically never so unless there are younger 
memijcrs of the family to use them. 
Grave loss occurs when families move 
from place to place, as factory operatives 
in particular so commonly do. Many 
of these nomadic families are ver>' large, 
rendering the hardship in question 
doublv great. Further, under the indi- 
vidual purchase system vast niuubers of 
books arc not used up. but wasted- 
Some misuse of books doubtless occurs 
under public o^^nership. but it is much 
tes*. This system being made general, 
the best families pafticipating like the 
rest, parents and pupils usually recog- 
nize the propriety of treating with care 
what is lent them by the board, and the 
justice of pavnng therefor in case any- 
thing is destroyed while in their hand^ 

Laws requiring tinifirmity in scho 
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books over whole comiuuniiie& and for- 
bidding change save at considerable in- 
tervals do not reduce families' expenses 
for school books $o much as was hoped 
when such laws began to be cnacied. 
The uniformity tract is never larger tlwn 
a state (and this, from a pedagogical 
pcnnt of view, is much too large). But 
families moving from place to place very 
often cross state lines. Wliatcver econ- 
omy uniformit)' laws work, this advant- 
age is certainly offset bythe further ped- 
agogical infelicity connected with them, 
that many a poor book gets fastened 
upon the schools and cannot be changed 
until tlie legal period has elapsed. Pub- 
lic ownership works particular saving in 
that it makes possible double and triple 
sets of readers and of other books for the 
satne classes. Parents cannot be asked 
to bear the expense of procuring several 
books in the same study. Hence, as alxive 
noticed, most school-boards, even when 
not ftimisliing free books in general, pro- 
vide free supplementan,- books to im- 
prove the instruction in reading, singing, 
geography and other branches. In addi- 
tion to ail this is the consideration that 
a board of education can purchase at 
minimum cost whereas individuals must 
pay regular retail rates. 

The pmnts just noted in effect meet the 
objection urged by patrons of private 
schools against free books in public 
schools — that the introduction of these in 
a city draws pupils from pri%*ate into the 
public sch<xDls. a movement to be arrested 
only by the costly enterprise of placing 
the private schools also on the free-book 
foundation. Bnt if the suijporters of the 
private schools in any community will, 
joining hands, adopt for their schools the 
free-book method, they will, as a body, 
save money besides immensely improving 
their schools, 

After all, the chief motive favoring 
free books for public-school pupils is the 
pedagogical one. That free books are in- 
dispensable to anything like an ideal ex- 
ecution of the free-school theory h not 
open to doubt. In most states, as in Illi- 
nois, school authorities are "rfquircd to 
provide a thorough and efficient system 
of free schools whereby all (he children of 
the state may receive a good common- 
scJiooI education." They cannot properly 



perform this duly on any plat» of Indi- 
vidual purchase. IVecisely this is the 
contention of the Chicago Board, that 
tltough Illinois law docs not in terms 
authorize free books it in effect does so 
*in commanding "a thorough and efficient 
system of free schools." 

Only by resort to the gratuity system 
can classes be promptly organized at the 
beginning of sessions. Do our best, the 
tjpcntng of a session sees more or less de- 
lay in waiting for pupils who could not 
take up the work with their classes at 
the proper time. If school-liooks are not 
free, this difllicuUy becomes appalling. It 
is not at all uncommon for a pupil to be 
kept from school many weeks for this 
reason. One in fact often witnesses the 
ridiculous anomaly of children hustled 
into school by truant officers only to 3(1 
there and idle away their time for lack of 
iKxiks. Tliat schools thus cursed in any 
sense succeed is the miracle wrought t^ 
indefatigable teachers. 

Again, without free books classifies- 
lion cannot be just or complete. Pr<w> 
tions and reductions are certiin nut li^ 
occur as deserved. If a pupil has begui' 
a session in a given grade and purclwsf^l 
the proper books, no principal would wt 
and few would dare, to "demote" him ''^ 
the next lower grade, even if the pnj)i!'« 
interests and those of his grade '^^ 
manded this ever so imperatively- T^t 
same difficulty hinders due proniotiui? 
Ascending a grade, the pupil mvut 'i 
course liave new books. Even wclI-to-<]" 
an<l sympathetic parents complain at strh 
a demand. 

Something has tieen made of the unt- 
tary argument against free books, tben- 
heing. it is held, danger of school pupil* 
contracting diseases if books pass from 
hand to hand. This consideration, even 
more valid af^inst the whole system oi 
circulating libraries, ought not to be ic* 
norcil. On the otlier hand, it is usually 
exaggerated, and the danger in questio'^ 
such as it is. can in the main be obviate^." 
A pupil's books for a given session ifil' 
not pass hands more by the free sysicni 
than by the other. Tlien, to be sure, l'"'' 
volumes, if in suitable repair, nuy It 
passed to another pupil. Many oi these 
will he found to be perfectly clean aw' 
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Ingienic. The rest can easily be disin- 
fected before redistribution. 

It is objected to the free school-book 
practice that, as each child is by this plan 
obliged to relinquish his Ixwks after he 
has done with them, children fail to set 
up while in school that loving personaJ 
relation with good liooks which is so de- 
sirable to encourage. But the free-book 
order docs not prevent pupils from pur- 
chasing school-books of their own: it 
simply does not require this. Pupils able 
to purchase are welcome to do so. But 
really the class of books in question, the 
stock and standard books used in the 
grades, the kind which the non-indigent 



are expected to purchase, are nxwtly not 
the sort of books with whicli pupils can be 
expected to fall in love. An ei^th-g^de 
boy cherishing his old primer or his first 
geography or arithmetic would not on 
this account deserve to be thought prom- 
ising as a lover of good literature. Near- 
ly all the permanently valuable works 
which pupils sec in schools not having 
free books are "supplementary." which 
no school boards think of forcing pupils 
to buy. Teachers recommend many txioks 
of this class for pupils' ptirchase and 
pupils actually purchase many such. — ■ 
The Cosmopolitan. 
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The growth of the American school 
system supplier material for a remarka- 
ble, a fascinating, even a patriotic and 
lorious ston,-. No o«her great people 
ver gained such splendid educational 
conceptions, for the masses stand for 
unlimited educational opportunity to 
ever)* son and daughter of ihc people. 
Nu other people ever thought of provid- 
ing schools for eveo' rod of such a wide 
and sparsely settled tcrritorj- as ours; 
no other people ever attempted to provide 
the best free schools of all grades for 
all ch-isses in such cities as ours. No 
other great nation in the world has build- 
cfl an educational system upon such 
plans — so flexible, so adaptable to the 
national ends, so expressive and promo- 
ive of the national life. And it lias 
oi been done by a monarchy, or by a 
inistry through the use of dictatorial 
-powers, but by the millions of a great. 
liberal people, moved by the higlicst pur- 
poses, acting through primar\' meetings, 
and then cxerdsinf; sovereign powers 
though representati%-es and responsible 
assefrntlages. 

It is not speaking unadvisedly to at- 
tribute this splendid advance to the last 
two generations of men and the last half 



century of time, for it is the product of a 
people who had not been gathered and of 
conditions which had not arisen before 
that time. In that time a new nation has 
been compounded in the Western World. 
with new measures of freedom — physical 
freedom, social freedom, political free- 
dom, intellectual freedom, religious free- 
dom, and industrial freedom. Happily 
too this nation has come to recognize Uie 
need of social and political organization 
and of the exercise of the common pow- 
er. And yet more happily as the com- 
mon power has grown, the determination 
that it shall be used only for the commott 
good has grown also. It has struck the 
high water mark of democratic govern- 
ment in the recent use of its power for 
other than its own good, for the freedom 
of other people, and for the good of all 
mankind. 

This common power has never been 
used to control the thinking or the dwfig 
of any respectable citizen, but to pro- 
tect him and alTord him opportunities. 
It lias never been used to bully other peo- 
ples, but to encourage them. It has stood 
for free discussion ; it has helped genius 
in the production of devices for 
labor: it has given science itt 
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agriculture and mining and manufactur- 
ing until industries have gained it more 
respect and invested it with more com- 
mantling influence in the world than a 
mere militarv or tuval arm could hope to 
do. 

One of the creations of this common 
jxjwer is our unique system of popular 
education. American schools have from 
hrst to last reflected American economic 
and political condition:^. It may well be 
doubted whether the self-contained hc- 
licf of the teachinf: fraternity that the 
schools determine the courses of peoples 
is justified. They are implements which 
break out the road ; they arc lights which 
light the paths, but they are the instru- 
ments more than they arc the creators of 
civilizations. Civilizations and their re- 
sulting institutions arc the products of 
the Almighty power working through the 
souls of men. 

The schools have advanced with the 
growth of the nation and the progress of 
civilization. They arc much better 
hou.sed ; they do much more work; and 
they arc more scientifically taught than 
in primitive days; but ir was easier fnr 
the early schools to meet the small de- 
mands of ihcir day than for us to foresee 
the tendencies of these .iieething times and 
meet the claims of the muUitudes who arc 
waiting upon us. 

Enthusiasm is the vital clement in the 
work of (he school. Teaching depends 
upon the interest of the pupil. The in- 
terest of the pupil depends upon 'he 
adaptation of the subject and the spirit 
of the teacher. The trotibic with the 
greater number of pupils in larger schools 
is that they never gain enthusiasm over 
anything. They live just ordinary, dead- 
level hvcs because not lotiched wirh thv 
vital spark which would transmit cr.erg>' 
to their intellectual and mora! machinery. 

Beyond all question we are trying to 
do too many things. The quantity of 
work a child does under duress is not so 
important as thai he shall do something 
because he likes to do it. Before he can 
like to do it. it must be something which 
he can do, which in time he can masUr 
completely. Growth dcpemis upon llic 
power to do. The power to do depends 
upon doing. 

The earlv teacher could choose work 



ss to the aid ol suited to particular pupils, and was free 



to do it because he was a law utito l.iui- 
sell'. And so teacher and pupil wfrkcd 
together upon subjects which they could 
master and which they therefore enjoyed. 
They accomphshcd things and in the do- 
ings they gained the strength and the am- 
bition to do larger things. 

.Aside from tite matter of dose looch 
with the pupil there is undoubtedly a 
loss (0 the spirit of the school because of 
the grading of pupils and the segregation 
of classes. The mixing of pupiU m the 
one-room school did stir thought and (jva- 
erate ambition. Unceasing prcparalio*i 
for the grade above, rather than for I:fc. 
is not without its disadvantaf-fs. The 
practical elimination nf special cKcrciscs. 
with the declamation and recitation, is a 
distinct loss. The professional ization ^i 
the schools, the doctrine that they mu.M 
be given over to experts, tends to sep- 
arate them from the people. Parents "l«i 
not understand very much their children 
are doing; they are impliedly told that it 
is beyond them, and that tliey cannot 
expect to understand; this trend in the 
work of the schools is putting a very 
severe strain upon a very important cord. 

We may well stop and ask whether 
we arc accentuating form at the expense 
of substance. I believe that the literature 
in common use in the schools makes for 
culture at the expense of strength. I am 
for cuhurc. hut not at the cost of niaidi- 
ness, of indepen deuce, and of power. 

T opened a school reader the other day. 
and the first verse my eye lit ujion crm- 
mcnccd xvith the line, "Cliildren are what 
their mothers are." It was prettv. but 
not true. How do you suppose such stuff 
as thai appeals to boys? They do not 
want to he as their mothers are. Ordi- 
narily they love their mothers more than 
they'care to talk about, hut if they are 
what their mothers are their associates 
poke them in the ribs and call than fem- 
inine and uncomplimentary names. 

Sn doubt girls with no teacher hut I 
man are entitle<l to sympathy : happily 
there are few of them. But tn the distri- 
hntifni let us nol forget the hojs whose 
only teacher is a woman. .And let the 
licfi's sliarc of pity go to either bora or 
girls who are subject to either a fimy 
woman or an effeminate man. 

No reflections upon the condittcns 
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wliich prevail in tlte American schools 
liavt been uilcndcd, Tiicy art subject lo 
outride circumstances; they reHeci the 
age in which tlicy arc. Tbc teachers ate 
more conscientious than any olhcr c1a»» 
in the community; on the whole they arc 
much better preparetl than the teachers 
were who went before them. What has 
been done in organization has been com- 
pelled by numbers, and what had been 
undertaken in work has only been in re- 
siHjme to popular impulses. What has 
been done has sjn-ed the school system 
from chaos, but it has s;one far to dis- 
courage and neutralize the influences 
which inspire. 

Teachers, the Rreat mission of your 
station is to inspire bovK and girls. If 
that is done it matters not so much what 
is left undone, Ymi arc the representa- 
tives of the ^eatest dviliMtion the world 
has c\'cr known, charged with the respon- 
sibility u£ training men and women who 
can realise its cost and its worth, who 

n enter into its purposes, who can still 
further enrich its life and still further 
extend its outposts. 

It is to be assumed that you are sane 
enough to know that freedom is not a li- 
cense, and that you have wit enough to 
do things upon your own motion without 
violating the piinciples or defying the 
policies which arc imperative to the in- 
tegrity of our system of popular educa- 
tion, My word to you is that you shall 
pot hesitate to exercise your inborn in- 
tellectual freedom : that you shall not let 
nile?i and lectures and books and papers 
and de\-iccs and educational subtleties 
confound and take out of you any origi- 
nality you ever possessed, and so make 

iir work in the schools insipid. 

Tdl the boys and the girls that no one 
can hope to be of any consequence in the 
world who will not work early and late 
and he ]>atienl; and also that if he will 
du that he cannot fail. 

Remember that dc^eloinnent is seldom 
ioreseen, and that it does not often come 
iIonK expected lines. Encourage the ac- 
tivities, physical, mental and moral, and 
gi\-c the unexpected a chance. 

B« careful about standards of value 
and of excellence. Latin and Greek are 
disciplinan' and culluring studies, but so 
also are the accomplishment* of science 
and ibc operating of railroads ami the 
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and imder rivers and great cities. 

It cannot be said too often tliat it doe» 
not make so much diHcrcnce what one 
does so long as he makes some contribu- 
tion to the productivity of the world. 
And one is liable to make quite as sub- 
stantial a contribution, and gain quite as 
prohtahlc a return, in cash and in culture, 
in the industrial a» in the classical world, 
and in the field of applied as in that of 
pure science. 

Rncwurage life in the open air, not for 
physical more than for mental and moral 
health. I^t the schools smell of the 
ground as often as possible : it will help 
them to keep sane and resist the doctrin- 
aire. Stand l»>' field sports, even those 
which involve hurts, t^ur young people 
do not liave lo struggle any loo much or 
assume any too many risks. There is 
more training for the real demands of 
American citizenship through the rush 
line of a 'varsity football team on one 
cool October afternoon than in some 'var- 
sity class rooms in a whole semester. 

Illustrate and enforce the claims of 
public service. We are beginning to 
leani, what we have never se«ned to 
realize before, that our public life must 
sustain assaults, and that government is 
more a burden than a pastime. Tell 
pupils about this. Talk quite as much 
of the responsibilities and duties as of the 
rights and privileges of citizenship. Let 
them know something of what men have 
.■iuffered to establish, nrder and create 
upporlunities for boys and girls. 

Regard the higher learning. Nothing 
else can break out the roads. N'othing 
else can lift the schools to higher planes 
and yet better work. But do not let the 
conccption.s of other generations deter- 
mine conclusively in what fields the 
higher Icaniing shall advance. Encour- 
age research, whether capable of applica- 
tion or not, in all fields, but insist that 
such work as is set in motion in the 
elementary and secondary schools shall 
liavc some relations to .American life. 

The l>ivine Power creates and directs 
civiliration. Schools are the instruments 
of civilization. The activity and the ac- 
complishments of pupds spring from in- 
spiration. If tlie teachtr would be of 
real service to pupiU he must inspire 
them. If he woald «irich their lives he 
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must have a life of nu own with rielics 
in it. He must know about tlic iiUellecl- 
ital and spiritual and indmlrial evolution 
of his cotintry and )iis age ; lie must tliink 
logically; he must stand for what lit! 
thinks and feels, steadily and heroically. 
If he can draw out of the great reser- 
voir of world-cxpcricncc, if he can believe- 
that there is a divine law operating in th? 
world advance, if he can take hold of 
youth and fire souls with desires, he wilt 



geneme natural, cneernn, oiioyant, wmr- 
ageous life. The spelling will in lime be 
correct enough, the problems denioo- 
straied with exactness enough, knowl- 
edge of things will accumuUte, respect 
fcH* hand and mind labor will enlarge, 
powers will strengthen, courage mil 
gather, and a greater iiimiber of healthful 
and ambitious spirits will push on the 
higher interests and enrich the nobler Hfc 
of the world. — American Ediieaiion. 



CREATIVE MANUAL TRAINING.' 
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Educators arc generally agreed that 
one of the prime olijects of education 
is to fit the pupil for independent indi- 
vidual action. As Professor Wiliston 
has said, the demand today is for men of 
originality and energy who can do ihingii 
that have never been done before; who 
can bridge over the gulf tlial has so long 
existe<l lietweeii thinking and doing. 
Herein lies the great strength of manual 
training, as it combines the thought and 
the action, resulting in a real object 
which, with greater or less success, cm- 
Ixidies and presents t» all who see it the 
iflca.*; nf the man who made it. 

Tliis object must of necessity be a 
representation, more or Icis perfect, of 
the mental image that existed in the mind 
of its creator. The progress of such 
an inugc from its initial vagueness to 
clearness and definitene^s is dependent 
upon Uie mcxic of its final expression. 
The least perfect method is by the writ- 
ten or spoken word, for all mere descrip- 
tions must be more or less vague. One 
common expression, "a word-pictxire," 
used in connection with any unusually 
good piece of writing or speaking, is a 
recognition of this truth. Next in order 
of completeness comes a drawing or a 
series of drawings representing Uic ob- 
ject ; and lastly the aaual object con- 
structed from the necessary materials 



and giving the hitherto unreal an actual 
existence. 

Procbcl, the founder of our kinder' 
garten system, thus expresses this jisy- 
chological fact: "The educator must 
lake the external internal and the internal 
external." That is, he must so elucidate 
and make clear the essential facts of the 
subject in hand tliat they enter into and 
become part of the very being of tfie 
pupil. This, however, is but half the 
tisk of the true educator, for he must 
Ihcn by some means or other enable tbe 
pupil to make this internal external; th3l 
is, he must give the pupil tlic power to 
again give out what he has taken in. and 
cnridied with his own personality. The 
individual must \a.vxr ideas to express. 
l)ui. having them, they are worthless 
unless he can make them useful to. and 
understood by, others. 

I wish to call attention to the order 
here stated ; the reception, nr taking in. 
must (ome 6rst. To do creative work 
of any character, the individual must 
have in his mind the content, tlie neces- 
sary conceptions which are involved in 
the thing he wishes to do. A considera- 
tion of this principle will, 1 think, ex- 
plain the failure of many of our atiempis 
to secure self-expresston from our pupils. 
They have taken in so little from tlieir 
instruction and from the world armntd 
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thai, were they possessed of the 
»l perfect syslem of expression, the 
Its would b« of no importance. They 
may have a hazy idea that they want to 
ccomplish a certain result, but they liave 
conception of the details that arc 
cessary to the (Ifsired ctinstruction ; or, 
ivin^ ihein, they do not know how to 
ibinc Ihcni properly. 

Wc ask a iwclvc or thirteen-year-old 
who has mastered neither his tools 
the principles of cotistruciton to 01- 
tHt something. We might as well order 
iim to be six feet high; for what is in- 
vention 'f Invention is the \yowcT to mod- 
if>- and rcconibine our images and ideas. 
TI1C true artist sees elements of beauty 
in many lan<Iscai>es, and by combining 
icm he paints an ideal landscape that 
more beautiful than any that he has 
The inventor pictures a balloon 
^ died by electricity and KuidctI by the 
'hand of man. He endeavors to adjust 
tlie forces and use the materials with 
which he is familiar to aocompHsli his 
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We may now nuke a deduction as to 
ic ncccssar>' elements in creative work; 
6rst. the necessity for tlK* invention, or 
the desire for the new creation, must 
exist in the mind of the pupil : secondly, 
must have the knowledge and skill 
essary to realize his conception. No 
of instruction will or can be cdu- 
tional — that is. of value in developing 
delintte concepts and ^ving power of 
expre.«ion — that <ioe-'i not make him fa- 
miliar with the principles, tools and ma- 
terials that he is to use. 

It is the misfortune of manual train- 
g that it is often directed by people 
ho know nothing of the principles of 
struction. and therefore cannot impart 
tlicni to their pupils. [ have seen a man 
who did niH kmiw how to make a box 
tr>'ing to teach a pupil how to make a 
icirphune. and a woman who could not 
make a sandpaper block endeavoring to 
ich the const nicl ion of hexagonal 
bourettes. I once visited a shop where 
pupil was eonstrticling a chair under 
;hc s«|>ervision of the teacher. The legs 
ere made of pieces it inches st|uarc. 
id the seat was made of a piece of pine 
J of an inch (hick, without rails or braces 
ly kind. The inevitable result was 
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that the seat broke through the middle 
as soon as the builder sat upon it. and he 
flung his creation aside ni disgust. 

Again, I visited an exhibition of con- 
structive work where I saw a model, so 
called, of a spinning wheel. This was 
so constructed that the connecting rod 
stnick the frame, and llie wheel would 
not revolve. Such an object as thia is 
absolutely worthless, Except for a little 
mannal dexterity in shaping the different 
parts, it taught nothing. More than this, 
the basic principle of the machine %vas 
not present, and the chief good of such 
constructions, the combination of parts 
to produce a certain result, was lost to 
the pupil. Even supposing that this ol>- 
ject had been perfectly constructed, it 
would not have been as good education- 
ally as some object of simpler eonsinic- 
tion ntore intimately connected with the 
pupil's daily life or experience. A knowl- 
edge of spinning wheels is not essential 
in the twentieth century, and certainly it 
is not knowledge tn gain which the pupil 
and teacher should spend valuable time. 

Manual training does not aim to pre- 
pare students to lie carpenter.4, engineers, 
or machinists, hut it should aim to give 
a Rcneral traininj; in the principles that 
are common to the various branches of 
mechanical work, so that, should choice 
or necessity compel the pupil to pursue 
these or allied occupations, he will be 
prepared to achieve an advanced posi- 
tion. 

This may be called a utilitarian view, 
but I l>clicvc it is an injur>' to the pupil 
lo give him expensive tastes . if you do 
not increase his earning capacity. The 
duty of the school, and particularly the 
public school, is to train for citizenship, 
f ticlievc that no man can lie a desirable, 
self-respecting member of the community 
who is not self-supporting. 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that there is an essential diiTercnce 
lictwcen the kind of training that will 
enable a pupil to do creative work and 
that which will enable him to earn his 
living. I believe that there is no such 
difference, and that the kind of training 
which enables its possau^^3support 
himself leads to the cnf^^^^'^ of 
which I have spoken. 's 10 

create, he must master I 
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WriaU, and this mastery conies by in- 
siniciion, by practice, and by ihc con- 
stant repetition of the same principles 
and processes in varied fomu. 

Every man in his progress through 
life is accompanied by two shadows; the 
one before him — the ideal he would at- 
tain ; the one behind him — this same 
idea!, transformed through action. There 
arc ideals in both processes and products, 
and it is ihc duty of the school to sec that 
the pupil oljtains them. The pupil must 
have a good method, and he can best 
obtain it by a careful observation of bis 
teacher. It is necessary-, not only that 
the thing be done, but that it be done 
eAiciently, if the individual is to create 
effectively. 

In his "New Methods in Ivducation" 
Professor Tadd pays tribute to the imi- 
tative inetliod. which he afTccts to ignore, 
by suggesting that the worl; in car\'ing 
be hung on the walls of the shop that the 
pupils may obtain hints for new designs. 
This matter of the proper environment 
is. I believe, very iniponanl. Tlic pupil 
should have around him as many exam- 
ples as possible of the kind of work that 
he expects to produce. 

I recently visited the boyhood home of 
a successful architect, a man who is 
noted for the beauty and originality of 
his designs. I found the house ^Ued 
with pictures of beautiful buildings and 
objects of art. From his childhood tliis 
man has been aceusinmcd to seeing tliese 
things, and ihev have become such a part 
of his nature thai now, when the arch or 
the capital is required, the design flaws 
from his pencil without apparent effort. 

The first step toward creation, then, is 
receptive; the .second, the combination 
of Ihc ideas already recwved ; and the 
third, the outward expression of the new- 
combination. 

As a practical suggestion for the sec- 
ond step 1 suggest the modification of 
existing models. In my opinion, this 
is as far as most grammar school pupils, 
Mfho begin work in the seventh grade, 
should go. I have seen vcr)- few pupils 
who are capable of originating a practi- 
cal design, and by "practical" I mean 
within their constructive capacity. The 
best means to bring out this feature of 
i/;r pupiVs idea is to have him present 



a working lirawing of the objca he de- 
sires to make. This will make him form- 
ulate his ideas, test his power to apply 
what he knows, and enable htm to use his 
mechanical drawing. 

The necessity of mechanical drawing 
has been questional by some, but I be- 
lieve this is because it is not properly 
understood as a means of expression. 
True, it is conventional, and no one ever 
saw, or ever will see, an object as shown 
on a projection drawing, hut it is never- 
theless better suited to all kinds of coo- 
slnictivc work than any perspective or 
artistic drawing. Not only this, but it 
has true educational value in the train- 
ing of the imagination. Actually to con- 
ceive the form of an object from its pro- 
jections involves a higher degree of im- 
aginative power than is required by any 
other fonn of representation. 

If the pupil can submit a practical d^ 
sign. I should by all means let him nialx 
it. but I should insist that the construc- 
tion be good. A bookcase through whoM 
joints the light can be seen, or a tahlf 
th.it will not bear weight, is not eduQ- 
tional in the best sense. Perfection is 
not to be expected, but careless wA 
slovenly work must not be tolerated (of 
the sake of originalty. It is a good thing 
to be able to say that a piece of wort 
is original, but it is sad indeed who 
that is the only gocKl thing that can ^ 
said about it. 

More than this, the pupil who is ^- 
lowed to do poor work docs not otuin 
that appreciation of the ability requited 
to do good mechanical work thai is 
necessary, if he is to have a proper re- 
spect for workmen in general. The de- 
fect in our industrial system is not ilu^ 
we have too much machinery, but tint 
we treat men like machines. It has been 
claimed that we " need more handwork 
that the product may have a more human 
interest. What we need is a more intd- 
ligenl appreciation of the ability required 
by the worker. There is a general in^ 
pression that the man who works with 
his head must have more ability than 
the man who works with his hanik 
whereas it is a difference in kind onlv. 
Tlie teachers of manual training can flO 
much to eliminate this false idea, if ihrj 
make their pupib realize the care w^ 



ability needed for all good handwork. 
I believe that such a rcalizalioii is more 
important than the carving o( imaginary 
dragons or the drawing of impossible 
flowers, 

I In regard to decoration as a means 
■^of creative work, I think miicli of it can 
well be omitted, as it is neither artistic 
nor educational. In tlie construction of 
articles ot" furniture, for example, the 
Irst requisite is strength ; ncM come the 
^details of construction — the right joints 
used in the profKr places, the proper pro- 
portion of parts; and lastly the carving 
or decoration. In many cases this mars 
the beauty of line and contour. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the 
belief that the decoration of articles not 
of his own construction has a ttad moral 
effect on the pupil, and it was a matter 
of surprise to mc that Mr, Tadd in his 
book, previously quoted, advises that 
chairs be purchased ready doweled to- 
gether, and that then the pupils take 
them apart and carve then). I cannot be- 
lieve that this method will secure good 
creative work. 

1 do not think that pupils of grammar- 
school age can spend much time to ad- 
vantage in original design: a little is 
desirable, but, generally speaking, I be- 
lieve the pupil will be mnrc benefited by 
studying the designs of others. It is true 
that this so-called original work is pop- 



ular, and that the pupils like to do it, but 
1 do not think that this is a sufficient rea- 
son for permitting it. 

Children like to do many tilings that 
are known to be bad for them, and it is 
the function of the teacher to direct ac- 
tivity. Pupils, like other moving t>odies, 
are likely to proceed along the lines of 
least resistance, but these are not neces- 
sarily the best for them to pursue. I 
rcct^nize, as every teacher must, the 
value of self-activity, but I believe it 
should be directed by a wise teacher 
along proper lines, and that, so guided, 
it will produce more genuine, valuable, 
creative work than when the pupil is 
alloxved full freedom. Unless this is 
done, the pupil will not gain the strength 
of will and periseveraiice that are re- 
quired by creative work. 

I believe that, whatever the system oi 
instruction and whatever the future of 
the pupil, the unpleasant must be faced at 
last, and that the child has gained most 
who stands ready to face it and put forth 
.ill his strength for the reali7.ation of his 
ideal. 

If he does so and brings a difficult 
or unpleasant task to a successful com- 
pletion, we may be sure that, whatever 
work the future has in store for him, he 
will accomplish it, not with the halting 
uncertainty of the amateur, but with the 
efficient execution that marks the ouster. 
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The immediate qucslion is what the 
school has a right to expect from the 
honic. In the tirst place, the attitude 
toward the school sliould not be one of 
indifference. This is the position which 
is taken by some parents. '"We have oth- 
er things to do. and we pay our teachers, 
or our taxes, and thej- ouyht to secure a 
proper education for the cliildren." 
Neither should it be an attitude of hostile 
criticism. Changes .arc opposed bc4:ause 
the old methods under which we were 
educated seem to us to have turned out 
a pretly good set of men, or else there is 
a demand for change because the studies 
required arc not interesting to the youth- 
ful mind (in this respect Mr. Doolcy may 
be very nearly correct when he says that 
"It does not matter wliat you give a boy 
to read so long as he hates it' ). or else 
that they arc not likely to be available for 
the business or profession which lies 
ahead. > 

The school has a right. 1 think, to 
claim the intelligent and sympathetic co- 
operation of the parents. It ts in the 
home that the quality of the inlfUeclwxl 
life is largely dcermincd. If the parents 
arc rtadinK worthy books and talking in- 
telligently about the subjects of the day 
and devoting some time to K-ading aloud 
to their children, there is likely to come 
out frcm their home an activity of mind 
and a kind of intelligence which will show 
themselves in the scholarship of the chil- 
drcr. .\t all events, there should be ban- 
ished from everi,' home in this land the 
so-called yellow journals and the .society 
papers and the realistic books which are 
handed about by news-venders and 
which seem to be thoughtlessly taken up 
by parents whose conscienliousnes.s is 
satisfied so long as they dn not actually 
put snch literature into the hands of their 
children. But all this stuff percolates 
thrxwigh tlie minds of the parents into the 
minds of the younger generation, and the 
political ideas and the social aspirations 
of the older people become the property 
of the cJiildren, who, at an astonishingly 



early .ibc, begin to discuss tlie condition 
of the slock market and the quality of 
the fare set before them, and the foibles 
and vices of the neighbors, if tliese things 
fonn the chief interest of those who pre- 
side over the home. 

The school may rightly look to tie 
home far the foundatitwi of the disciphne 
which is necessary for cotnmunity life. I 
do not refer now to military discipline. nor 
to an .irbitrarj* method which is too often 
the only kind of discipline that parents 
recognize. An American moilier has 
been represented as sitting on the piazu 
of a summer hotel and refusing permis- 
sion to her child who wishes to go to thf 
beach. "But can't I go. mother? I*IeaK 
let me go. Why can't I go?" "BecauM." 
the mother replies; "and when 1 say bt- 
cause I mean because." There is oftoi 
found a thing which calls itself discipline 
where the parents indulge their childftn 
the greater part of the time, and then 
when something arises which brings ptf' 
sonal annoyance, coming down upon the 
children with a violence entirely oft of 
prnpnrtion to the offense. 

That house only is well-ordered in 
which the mutual understanding b *> 
well established that tlw children are wont 
to carry out not only the commaniis but 
the wishes of the parents ; where not only 
the great principles of life arc cnforwd. 
but the small duties are conscicnliocsly 
regarded. 

The schools have a right to ask that in 
the homes the children shall he esub" 
lished in right habit of living. A lack 
of discipline means only a general sliclf 
ncss and consequent discomfort in thf 
family, which brings with it other evils. 

Parents today frequently start in with 
a distrust of their boys; they arc of the 
opinion th.it it is better to allow ihem to 
smoke than that the lads should mdulge 
in this habit in secret: hut a boy who 
smokes is aware that the community fftfl- 
crally disapproves of tt and consequently 
of him, and he is inclined tn justify the 
reputation which he hears. Smoking maf 






always be hannfxil in its effect upon 

the health, but it ia almost sure to injure 
character. The next step after the cigar- 
ette is the public pool-room ; then the sa- 
loon, followed by the low tlicater, or the 
respectable theater with the low play, — 
which is perhaps worse, — and then prob- 
ablv increasing moral evil follows. 

i'he offs« to ail this is, first of all, 
athletic sports. Tlicrc is very little op- 
porlimity for athletict in our cities, and 
the reason is that parents do not know 
the moral benefit which accrues to yomig 
pie from tJie jfeneral introduction of 

lese pursuits. If they did know it they 

uld censinly secure recreation 
grourxls in lar|^ numbers in the cities, a 
thing^ which could be done tomorrow if 
the eyes of the fathers were opened. 

Secondly, parents should live with 
their children, and learn to understand 
them and to sympathize with them in all 
their young experiences. 

The relationship between children and 
parents has undergone a radical change 
in the last half ccnturj'. We are. in the 
family, a.-; in other relations, on an easier 
and more natural basis. No doubt the 
change i* an improvt--ment In many ways. 
We understand each other belter ; there 
is more real companionship between 
young and old : but there may he also a 
great loss attending the new development. 
There is abroad a general theory tliat 
children are to be persuaded rather than 
directed, and so the virtue of obedience, 
no longer emphasized, is growing weak. 

tWith it also goes a tendency to avoid all 
nnreality and to appear to the young that 
which one really is. And that is good, 
too. if one is trying to live toward a high 
ideal. Hut it will require a finer and a 
higher standard of life than under the 
old rt^mc. for children arc naturally 
hero-worshiper.':, and if yon are strong 
you may easily lead them lo higher pas- 
res: but if you are childish, and with- 
out self-control, or if you arc sclf-indul- 
:ent and mean, they will first of all fol- 
iw yon. and then they will criticise and 
their respect for you, and affection 
ithout rcspeCT is nothing. Rut we must 
her that it is not only, not chiefly, 
— one may say, — the direct influence that 
exert that is most e(Tecti^-e. It is the 
■Rucnce tliai is most telling.— 
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that which one feels to be the atmosphere 
of the home, that which surrounds one, 
and is continually operative. .\nA what 
arc some of the characteristics of this at- 
mosphere? 

The poet Wordsworth, writing to his 
fellow-cotintrymen at the beginning of 
this century, declared : — 

"The world is too much with us; lalc and soon. 
Getting and upending, wc lay waste our 
powers," 

WorMinessf — what docs it mean? La- 
boring for tnateriai things, and especial- 
ly this, — accepting for our standards the 
standards of the great majority of peo- 
ple; does it not? That should not be in 
our homes, Surely the home should be 
not only a harbor where the ships lie 
sheltered from the billows and the storms 
of the sea, it should also be a place where 
whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things 
arc pure, whatsoever things arc lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report are 
laid hold of and cherished. It should 
surely not be the aim of parents that their 
children should be attractive to others, 
that they should he popular wherever 
they may |je, And yet this is too evi- 
dently the aim that many of us have, and 
the f.ict that a girl is a sticcess as she is 
launched into society, or a boy is widely 
popular at his college, brings ha[>piness 
and satisfaction to many a parent's mind, 
when it ought to mean anxiety and 
searching of heart. For social success 
too often brings with it a selfishness and 
vanity and a sliallowness which ruin 
character: and as for popularity at col- 
lege, if you encourage him to it. your son 
will forfeit principle and conviction, and 
sell his very soul to get into a fashionable 
chib. 

If parents would only keep the old as- 
pirations whicii they had when their child 
first c-ime to them from God. when it 
seemed such a solemn responsibility to 
have a human soul intrusted to their 
care: but the fear of losing it conccn- 
tratctl their mind upon its physical well- 
being, and. graduallv. their chief aim 
came to keep the child in gootl health. As 
if life, mere life, wa= valuable in itself; 
as if all the a.«pirations for goodness, all 
the visinn<i of Ciod which cam^J|^^f}:).e 
early years might be safely 
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if only the child became a lieallhy ani- 
mal. This little one, made in the image 
of God, trailing clouds of glory as it 
came from him, allowed to lose all the 
innocence of soul, and no great power 
brought in to replace it. '".^h, if only 
a child has religious parents," a young 
man said to me the other day, "he has a 
good start in life. For I am sure," he 
said, "that unless a child is helped to 
realize the personality of God in the first 
few years of his life, he can hardly ever 
hope to get it." And these children arc 
all ready for religion, my friends. They 
recognize what you mean when vou 
speak of God. When the little girl who 
had been horn blind and deaf and dumb, 
was told by Phillips Rrooks of God, she 
said, "I knew something about him be- 
fore but I never knew his name," With 
all this possibility for God, with all this 
eagerness for purity and for the highest 
character, which are latent in their souls. 
how much do they hear of God in their 
homes? The child's prayer is taught 
than, and that is good; but it becomes 
mechanical if there are no further peti- 
tions added as their needs grow. In 
times of sorrow, when sickness or death 
ccmies into the home circle, they sec you 
turn to him. and the effect upon their 
mind was unconsciously described by a 
boy who told me when he was a.skcd if 
certain men were fine characters. "Oh, 
yes; Ihey are very good; they are relig- 
ions, very religious — they have to be. for 
Ihey are in danger al! the time." God— 
a being to whom to repeat a short prayer 
before one goes to sleep; God — the One 
who is to be propitiated if one is in dan- 
ger of death : God — a name which is fre- 
quently on men's lips by way of oath — 
arc not these often the chief ways in 
which a child leams of him? You clothe 
and feed them carefully ; you shelter them 
from illness: you give them, in a pe- 
cuniary way. what you call a good start 
in the world. And is not that what Christ 
ssid a parent would not do? Tf his son 
ask bread, will he give him a stone? If 
he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent? 
The only way out of it is by the simple 
return to Christ. 

Advice, worldly counsel, is importani; 
but the most valuable thing a parent can 
do for a child is to pray for him — to pray 



for him b his chamber; pray with him 
in his home. I know that households are 
not arranged with a view to family pray- 
ers. It is an oM-fashitmed custom, we 
may think, which has naturally fallen 
into disuse. It would be an odd thing, 
perhaps, for the father to be seen reading 
a portion of the Scriptures. But, my 
friends, it is not inconvenient to amnge 
the liouseholds for purposes of amuse- 
ment, and if a man hopes to have power 
with his children, he must certainly find 
moral courage enough to get down upon 
his knees and be iheir leader in prayer 
as in all other things. It is becoming un- 
common, loo, for families to join in com- 
mon prayer in church. Sunday has be- 
come a day of physical rest for the work- 
ers, and it i$ fast becoming a seventh day 
of pleasure for those who arc idle. The 
argument is brought forward that one 
should not go to church if one docs not 
feel particularly inclined lliereto; as ff 
one were at liberty to neglect the spiritual 
life; as if one were free to choose dut>' 
or self indulgence; as if you could e«- 
pect to be pure and unselfish, and true. 
imlesB you keep near the Source of purity 
and truth. 

Again, many have han<Ied over all 
spirittial instruction to the Sunday-school 
teacher. Theological knowledge is coo- 
fined, with not a few persons today, to 
a dental of the personality of the <ievi' 
a refusal to l>e1ieve in hell ; a sort of 
misty idea that since we have leaniwl 
more about other peoples of the earth, 
their reli(n<^ns have been found to be il»c 
same, possibly a bit inferior to Christ's, 
and that God being ihe Father of us all 
will make allowance and sec that evtry- 
thing comes right al last. But there is 
a theology to be taught your chitdro* 
which you yourself can get from th* 
tcachmg of the life of Oirist; and b< 
sure that no one like a mother or » 
father can teach a child as efFccti«lT 
of him. If yon would win ihe full sjm- 
pathy and confidence of your diiWrea 
you must share with them these deepas 
things of life. 

My lot is cast among young people 
and I know from personal experience 
that you find the readiest response to an 
appeal to a boy's highest nature. He, 
understands you most naturally wbcn 
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you Kpcak to Iiim of Christ wh«n he has 
n brought up in a religious home. 

The ways to it — some portion of the 

ay» — are Uirou^h tlic habit of recog- 
nizing God in the family life — in the ear- 
liest years to speak of him as time goes 
on. to pray with your children in pri- 
atc. and in public to teach them your- 

Ivei of God. 

These arc the definite ways; with ihcm 
must go the deep motive in your 

uls. the motive of Jesus an shown also 
n the pravcr. "For their sakcs I sanc- 
tify myself." Why? "That they niay 
sanctified tlirouKh the truth." There 
ihe source of the uncon-icious influ- 
ence of which I spoke first — the simple, 
singlc-hcnrtcd desire and intention to 
cultivate the inner life, to try to leam 
the truth, to be good in order that these 
little ones may be led to be s-anclified. 
The method is Christ's own method — 
taking a few and loving them and help- 
ing ihem. and so gradually working 
tlirough tlian upon the world outside. 
The effect is unlunited that parents may 
have upon this gaieration through their 
children, and through thcnt, loo, upon 
generations who are yet unboni. 

You remember how. in one of the 
songs of Tennyson's "Princess." when 
Itocne they brought her warrior dead, the 

onian was possessed, was overwhelmed. 

r- a hard and stony grief. Nothing 
availed to arouse bcr'tiU at last 

"Rose a nurte of nlndy year*, 

^S« his child upon her knee; 
Like (untmer tenip«iit cantf her tear*, 
"Swcei my cliild. I Vive for thee." " 

So one caji understand the appeals that 
are made to arouse a nun to a higher 
life for the sake of his own soul may pass 
Hnheede<l ; but when the call comes to 
him to save his children, not from phy- 
sical suffering, not from gross ignorance, 
but from materialism and sclf-indulg- 
cncc. then I can fancy Its seeming to be 
a call from the heart of God himself. 

1 know men who are anxious about 
their sons today, and bow do they try to 
set about help'ing them? They try to 
secure for them first-rate tutors, to in- 
fluence their children's characters. It 
is like *n admiral allowing his lower offi- 
cers to fight his -ihip and command his 



men. The responsibility for their sons' 
lives lies with these men. They cannot 
shift it by paying out hundreds or thou- 
^ands of dollars. It is beginning the 
wrong way. They should begin with 
themselves. If a man would know the 
love of God, let him be a true father. 
Give to the children .^onie fair share of 
your time, your thoughts, your prayers. 
Give them yourself, and let that self be 
earnest and single in its intention. 

The culmination of love is to give your 
children for the highest work for which 
they arc capable. Not that they should 
become successful business mtn or promi- 
nent lawyers, but that they should adopt 
the professions which tend to make the 
nation; that they should enter public life 
and help purify our politics; that tlicy 
should give up the chance of largo for- 
runcs and in.Mnici the youth of the land; 
that lliey should enter the ministry of the 
church and preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which alone can make us free. 

That is a part of the deepest love. Not 
success for the chiHrcn. which seems to 
reflect back upon the parents and touches 
lliem with vanity, but usefulness and 
service to the highest intercst-s of men. 
It is helping them to lose their lives, 
knowing full well lliat they shall so gain 
them. 

There might be such a revolution if we 
would do that — if we would fan the kind- 
ling hearts of the young. They are pre- 
pared for self-sacrifice and attempts at 
high achievements, Do not call it (juix- 
olic and unpractical. Leam from them. 
If we will encourage the visions of the 
young, they will come back to us. Your 
sons and your daughtei^ shall prophesy, 
and your old men shall dream dreams. 
Dreams of what their children shall ac- 
complish : dreams of what they then'- 
selves shall grow to in the eternity that 
stretches out before them. 

This is the real relation of the homC' 
to the school. The home is the place 
where the spiritual life is born; where 
it is nurtured and developed Where 
this is done the school can help to rear 
a race of men who will make .America 
not .simply a great conmicrcial nation, 
but also a power for righteousness and 
(or Christ in the years of si niggle which 
lie ahead of us. — How to Help Boys. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR CHILDREN WHO NEVER 
GET BEYOND THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

BY W. U. BBHBDtCT, XI,MIKA, K. Y. 



I have lone Wt that there ought to 
be some moHilications made in our 
courses of study to meet the special 
needs of the great numbers who ne\'er 
get beyond the grammar school. We 
are apt to lose sight of the faci that a 
very lai^ percentage of our pupils drop 
out of school early and enter at once 
upon ihc practical duties of life. 

So long as the state contributes so 
liberally for Ihc education of her chil- 
dren, she has a right to demand full re- 
turns for the nwney expended. The 
state assumes that the product of this 
liberal expenditure of money shall be 
the law-rcvcrcncing and law-abiding 
citiren. That l>eing the case, this idea 
should characterize the entire school 
curriculum. While we need not lose 
sight of the mental training Uial comes 
from well-directed work, nor fail to di- 
rect the work towanis the development 
of a sturdy character, there are lines that 
should be strengthened and special work 
that should be hroadcne<l to meet the 
necessities of the case. 

I wish to lay special stress upon the 
idea that the finished product of our pub- 
lic schools should be the American citi- 
ten. If the schools are responsible for 
the preparation for ciliitcnship, Ihc course 
of study should be such as will give the 
best practical preparation for the dutie* 
incident to the same. All courses essen- 
tially provide for direct and specific cult- 
ure looking towards general intelligence, 
but there seems to lie a lack of provision 
for that special training that makes for 
true citizenship. 

The state has a right to expect that 
pupils shall pass out of the grammar 
sdiool imbued wHth the spirit of true 
patriotism and with a knowledge of our 
institutions in keeping with their age and 
advancement. .-\ careful study of our 
history, with every page full of the strug- 
ffles and triumphs of a determined peo- 



ple, and a systematic course in biography 
embracing the leaders who have been 
mainly responsible for the establishment 
of our government and its remarkable 
growth, cannot fail to produce the de- 
sired results, if directed by the consdcn- 
lious teacher who is in direct sympathy 
with tlie object in view. Tlirough the 
study of the elements of civil govern- 
ment and a practical application of its 
principles in the discipline and manage- 
ment of the school, winch is a common- 
wealth in miniature, the pupils can be 
brought to understand the general plaii 
of onr government, the duties of citizens, 
and the advantages that come from ab- 
solute obedience to law. 

.\ citizen worthy of the name must 
lie a politician in the true sense of the 
word. He owes it to the state and nation 
to take an active part in politics, litf 
voice and influence should count for hon- 
est government and against corruption. 
He should emancipate himself from blind 

fiariis.inship and labor for a wise and 
lonest administration of public affairs. 
Much instruction can be given in an 
elemcntar\' way, while pursuing the sub- 
ject of history and civil govcmnieni, that 
shall bear fruit abundantly when the 
pupils shall arrive at the age when the 
ballot shall be placed in their hands. Tn 
the lif^t of past experience, the schools 
must furnish this insiniciion !n onlcr to 
correct some of the existing evils inci- 
dent to modem political mcthcnls. 

T cannot emphasize loo strongly the 
need of Ptrtiigtbening the work in Eng- 
lish, and especially in reading. When 
we consider thai reading is the key to all 
k-nowledge gathered from the p*^^ 
page, it becomes a prime necessity that 
our pupils, when thfv leave the grammar 
school, shall be well armed anil equipped 
to correctly interpret the recorded 
thoughts of other*. I refer now to the 
true idea of reading independent of oral 



expression — the ^ling of thought from 

■ the written or printed page. 
A thorough knowledge of English im- 
plies the ability to speak and write the 
English language correctly, fluently and 
elegantly. That loo many of our schools 
fail to secure tlicse results is a blot upon 
our school curriculum and school meth- 
ods. 1 am strongly of the opinion that 
• graduation from our grammar schools 
sliould signify the ability to stand before 
an audience and talk intelligently and 
with a fair degree of success upon any 
subject with which the pupil is familiar. 
A course of study arranged with this in 
view will successfully secure the desired 




results and be none the less deficient in 
material for training along other practi- 
cal tines. I have always felt that it was 
a great mistake to drop out the old-lime 
rhctoricals. They had their faults, yet 
they possessed great educational value. 
If they could be modernized and properly 
dignified, they would fill an imporlant 
place in the training of our youth. The 
pupils in the advanced graniniar grades 
ought to be sufficiently well developed 
mentally to receive practical instruction 
in extemporaneous* speaking in keeping 
with their age and grade. This, I be- 
lieve, is training for practical citizenship. 
— The Educational Gazette. 



PLACE OF GENERAL HISTORY IN SCHOOLS.* 



Your committee appointed to consider 
[the following resolution, "That it is the 
sense of this conference that general his- 
tor>', so-called, should not have a place 
in our secondar>- schools; but tliat even 
when one year only is devoted to history 
it should be given to some important di- 
vision of the subjccl." would respectfully 
K report thar, after a careful consideration 
f of the questions involved, they would 
answer l)o«h propositions in the resolu- 
tion in the negative, viz., that general his- 
tory' so-called should have a place in our 
secondary schools, but should extend 
Over at least two years, and that when 
only one year is devoted to history it 
fhould not be given to some important 
division of the subject. 

The committee would heartily disap- 

» prove of any course of study which per- 
mits only one x-car of history work, and 
would not lie imderslood, in anytliirg 
that follows, to sanction directly or indi- 
rectly, such a course. 

The committee believes that the im- 
rtance and value of the study of hi.s- 
tofv cannot be overestimated, and would 
most cordially indorse ihc report of the 
Committee of Seven, which recommends 
a four-year course in history as follows: 
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First Year— Ancient history to 800 
A.D. 

Second Year — Mediaeval and modern 
European history. 

Tlitrd Year — ^English histoiy. 

Fourth Year — .■'Unerican history and 
civics. 

One member of the committee prefers 
a three years" course, and the rest concur, 
where a full four years' course is not 
practicable. The three years' course is 
the one recommended by the Commiuce 
of .Seven, as follows: 

Second Year of High School — .\n- 
cicnt history to 800 A. D. 

Tliird Year — English history wnth 
special reference to the chief events in 
the history of conlinenlal Europe. 

Fourth Year — .\merican historj- and 
civics. 

The committee is agreed tliat it is de- 
sirable to introduce into the course in 
history the elements of the study of 
sociolog\' and would recommend that 
steps l>e taken by this conference look- 
ing toward this end. 

In regard to the second part of the 
resolution, which contains the question 
most liable to be controverted, the com- 
mittee is very clear in the opinion that 
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genera! history should I>e tauglit in prci- 
frcncc to the history of any isolaled 
period, where there is time for only one, 
but there is some difference of opinion 
ss to its place in the course, one or (wo 
members of the comntittee believing it 
should come at least as late as the third 
year, while another would have it come 
earlier in order to reach the largest pos- 
sible number of students. 

The reasons which have led the com- 
mittee to this decision arc very briefly 
as follows: 

I. There are many great facts and 
persons in general history with which 
every well-informed person must be 
familiar in order that he may under- 
stand the numerous allusions which he 
will come across in the course of his 
reading and in his daily life. Without 
this general information he will be 
wholly at a loss to understand the life 
conditions by which he is surrounded, 
both in their cniises and their tendencies*. 
This information cannot be obtained in 
any other wav than by a general survey 
of the world^s hisiorj- ; and in general 
it will not he secured at all unless such 
a course is provided in the schools. It 
is far more important that the student 
should be measurably familiar with the 
great sweep of history and the move- 
ments which have laid the foundations 
of civilizations and promoted Its progress. 
than that he should have studied with 
more care the comparatively unimportant 
and limited life of far-away Greece and 
Rome. Even if he secures a better dis- 
cipline (which is not ceiiain), and ac- 
quires a taste for going to original 
sources (the value of which is at least 
questionable), it certainly cannot com- 
pensate for his entire ignorance of the 
great realm of history outside of this 
area. The simple statement of this con- 



dition seems to the comoiittee to be con- 
clusive. 

2. The second reason is not utilitariau, 
but is based upon the nature of historic 
materials, and the method of presenta- 
tion which they scan to demand inhe-- 
ently. It is not possible to present th:s 
argument satisfactorily within the limits 
of a report of this kind, but rougiily and 
categorically it may be slated as follows: 

Histor}' is an organic unit, ajid not an 
assemblage or succession of isolated or 
incoherent units. It must be remembered 
that history is not mainly or primarily 
a record of facts, but that it is the story 
of human life, as it has gradually devel- 
oped in individual character and human 
institutions. In each generation is 
summed up the results of all the vital 
processes of human life from the very 
beginning, nor can its social and civic 
conditiois be &atisfact<mly studied except 
in the light of bygone centuries. Thus 
the study of history rightly becomes the 
study of human life and society as the 
increasing product of evolutionary forces 
acting under laws which are fixed, and 
thus have been operative frcnn the begin- 
ning of all things. 

if this is tnic then history is a science, 
and must be taught by melliods whidi 
will submit themselves to scientiSc tests. 
From this standjioint it may easily he 
shown that the study of history by isolated 
periods is unscic;itific and totally inade- 
quate. It violates the generally accepted 
canons of scientific research, and is cer- 
tainly out of hamicaiy with what has 
come to be almost a pedagogical a»oni, 
that any subject sliould be presented as 
a whole — in its entirety — before any part 
of it becomes the object of special re- 
search or intensive study. 

Upon these considerations the ccn- 
elusions of the committee have been 
based. 



PLAIN WORDS ON TEACHERS* WAGES. 

BV WILLIAM M'AIt&SRW. 



The words of a wealthy nuin, a large 
giver to educational work, arc thus re- 
ported in a newspaper account of one of 
his recent speeches: "For the teacher 
cannot be a stave. She must think and 
act for herself. On her depends the 
training of the children of a free people. 
She rocks ihe cradle of the state. What 
profession is so nobie and so sacred? 
All honor to the teacher !" 

On the same evening he entertained at 
dinner the designer of his yacht, while 
the teacher of his children dined with 
them, as always, in the servants* ordt- 
aarj-. Besides being the sole employer 
of one teacher for his own little ones he 
is trustee of a great school and has the 
deciding voice on the salary of the 
women who do the chief work in it. 
On his pay-roll arc teachers at $450 a 
year, in a city where hall bedrooms and 
board at seven dollars a week is not con- 
sidcrcti high, though it is luxurious for a 
woman who would thus have a balance 
of ninety-five dollars for a year's ex- 
penditure for clothing, books, car-fare, 
amustements and everjihing else. 
' This gentleman in an interview on 
salaries says: "We want the best teach- 
ers, but we don't propose to pay two 
dollars where one will do." He is not 
a monster of cruelty or selfishness. He is 
a genial, gracious citizen, generous in 
various directions. He makes up deficits 
out of his own pocket. He Wows no 
trumpet over his alms. He has the same 
ideas about schools and teaching as ntne- 
tenths of the readers of this page. He. 
in common with almost every citizen, 
lacks the habit of exercismg his imag- 
jination In the rlircction of putting himself 

the teacher's place. That is the trouble 
rith yoti yourself. You clap your hands 

siher when speakers glorify the great 
American public school, but you grasp 
your pocket when the school tax is be- 
ginning to look large. You will not in- 
vestigate the personal needs of those 
whom you expect to bring your diildren 



to broad views and generous ideas. Here 
is what you say through the mouths ^f 
prominent speakers in political cam- 
paigns : 

"ITic school teacher controls what the 
rest of us do not control — the future of 
manhood and womanhood which must 
make up tlic ricli fruitage of our whole 
civilization." — Eda-ard M. Sfttpord. 

"The work of the teacher branches oiu 
like the pines of the Carolinas; it reaches 
the family, exalts the home, pervades 
society with its ennobling influences, 
strengthening the foundations of the 
state, and adds to the glory and magnifi- 
cence of the nation."-— CAot/m E. Rob- 
ertson. 

Here is what you do : 

I. "Nearly all classes, old and young, 
look down on school teachers as uixm 
unfortunates who have adopted leaching 
because there is no other way of liveli- 
hood open to them." — John Gilmer Speed. 

n. 'The community does not tempt 
the highest type of mind toward this call- 
ing because of the inadequacy of rewards 
and the uncertainty of advancement in 
the teaching profession.*' — Richard IVal- 
son aider. 

HI. "We commit our educational ma- 
chinery to the unfit and inexperienced. 
We need able men and women of mature 
ability, but wc do not pay the price that 
attracts such service." — John Dmndson. 

IV. "Wc have been careful as the na- 
tion waxed in material prosperity to keep 
the pay of teachers down and to shove 
them into the social background more 
and more. How can men of the highest 
cla*!* he expected to devote their lives 
to a profession which yields little more 
than a pittance when one is thoroughly 
successful? Tlie state is satisfied (o pay 
the average instructor .ihout as much as 
the city laborer or a horse-car conductor 
receives," — Robert Grant. 

V. From the average monthly salaries 
of men and women teachers given in the 
last report of the United States Commi 
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sioner of Education, and from die avcr- 
ajfe length o( the school year, the average 
yearly salary of male teachers is esti- 
mated 10 be about $328.80 and of women 
teadiers $274.60. 

Such are the separate testimonies of an 
essayist, art editor, a professor of eco- 
nomics, a judge and a statistician. And 
yet some maf^ztne writers express won- 
der that ixlucation is the movement wliicli 
philanthropists have of late selected as 
the bcnefician.' of their gifts. Bequests 
in sums of $5,000 and upward in 1900 
amounted to $23,000,000 lor purely edu- 
cational institutions, with an added 
$3,000,000 for libraries. In 1901 similar 
gifts aggregated more than $50,000,000. 

Meantime an average 01 several strong 
writers per month wonder why education 
is not better tlian it is. I know a man 
who owns the finest launch on Hemp- 
stead harbor. It is finished in mahog- 
any, has silver-plated metal work, and 
every fitting in the most hixurious style. 
Its early trials were failures until the 
expert found that the feed-pipe from 
the fuel lank was so small that the en- 
gine had nothing to cat or drink, which- 
ever it may be. The givers to educational 
institutions put up splendid buildings 
and equip them with expensive appara- 
tus, but the expenditure of more money 
on any particular or general group of 
men and women, the leaching force. 
which is the real essence of every school, 
is a proposition that docs not yet appeal 
to the men of means. I cannot imder- 
stand this reluctance. The proixisition 
seems so reasonable. Here is the school. 
Its whole aim is service to the commu- 
nity, through an output of high-class 
graduates. The teachers must render 
this service. Hooks, building, all material 
thing* are only tools. The real school 
is the teacher. The generosity, the ample 
provi-sion for life m.idc right there in 
the condition of the teacher would seem 
to promise the surest and quickest rclum, 
but this is a subject which trustees di<:1iice 
to discuss and donors regard as an im- 
pertiopnce. Whether it is Itecausc pp- 
paratits stays in one spot and makes a 
show; whether it is because buildings are 
large and imposing and may have one's 
name carved on them ; whether it i." Iw- 
canse of the historic conlempi in which 
5c/rooJiM5ters have been held so Inng. 



as echoed in literature from Horace to 
Dickens, who can tell? Were I a mil- 
lionaire philanthropist I should dread 
that any splendid pile of mine should 
by its magnificence shame the penury of 
the leading workers in it or be associated 
with constant discontent, unnecessary 
sacrifice, and dreary economic slavery. 
It seems to me I could desire no greater 
glory than to be the founder of a school 
wherein the teachers were held in the 
highest honor and regarded by me, at 
least once a month, as of mOTC value than 
stone and glass and iron. 

For when you come to study the the- 
orists you find them all agreeing tliat 
personality is the ntain feature of in- 
struction, and when you come into prac- 
tical contact with a school you find that 
it is the i>cr8onal teacher of your children 
that concerns you. And so you must 
conclude that tlie teacher is essentially 
education. 

The American people, when it speaks 
through the orator and the e&sayist. saw 
it wants from the schools^ intelligent, 
patriotic, healthy, and happy citiiens. 
There is no building or apparatus or 
curriculum or system that can turn ov\ 
such a product unless in connection with 
it there are intelligent, patriotic, healthy, 
and happy teachers. It seems unneces- 
sar>' to suggest tliat you must give teach- 
ers the means of supplying thcmsclve* 
with these fine qualities. They cantioi 
obtain these means except from yon. 
Teachers cannot, in appreciable numljer*, 
eflablish schools of their own and by 
tuition income get more money in onJrr 
to live more happily, for you, the Ameri- 
can public, have a monopoly of the edu- 
cation business. You are practically the 
only employer. You can and do pay 
what yon please. Your present discon- 
tent with education, awakened by tSe 
rise of anarchism, is largely due to your 
own treatment of your teachers. It d(« 
not matter l»ow enthusiastic and hoj^fnl 
are the teachers you may get every *car 
fresh from the training schools. UnJe» 
vou treat them well they are bound :o de- 
teriorate. You know how true thi* i» 
of a horse, or a flower, or even of an 
automobile ; but you seem to think icaA- 
ers can live by a law different from thai 
of other organisms. Pause and think that 
the pauperizing of teachers in any con*- 



mimity is a constant menace, not tmly to 
the community thai commits the sin but 
to every community to which the pupils 
of such teachers go. What ycu thiiik 
^ou save from teachers you lose iwt inly 
to iheir service, but on liospitals, courts 
and jails. 

.Who is going lo look after lliis inatu-r 
of teachers' wages? A gentleman of 
lartfe wealth whom I hcrard discuss the 
salary question recenlly. deplored the in- 
troduction of commercialism into educa- 
tion. He said, quite truly too, that edu- 
cation was so nuicli a matter of love that 
its latiorers must lie inspired with the 
missionary spirit and not degrade their 
noble caJling by the unworthicr pursuit 
of gain. That same man hires teachers. 
by asking them, "What do you Ihink yo:i 
are worth?" and beats them down to a 
low figure, using this commercial meth- 
od to lead tlie teachers to a nearer ap- 
proach to the uncommercial misstun^irv 
spirit. This gentleman is furtlier (juolcd 
as saying. "I think you arc wrong ever 
to expect a teacher to enjoy to any great 
degree the luxuries or even all tht r >i'- 
veniences of life, or above all to expect 
the trustees of an institution to stand be- 
tween a man and the consequences of a 
too liberal expenditure of the money. ) f 
teachers woidd stop whining about their 
pav there would be more dignity to their 
calling." 

There is a good deal of this feeling 
about wages among the eilucational lead- 
ers, too. Superintendents and those as- 
sociated with (he hiring of teachers seem 
to acquire this elevated thought. The 
National Educational .\ssociaiion does 
not lake up an investigation of wages. 
The leaders have one and another reason 
against it and go on devising programmes 
and presenting papers on Inc manage- 
ment of teachers and the ideals of edu- 
cation. But the etiucatioital field is thus 
cultivated enough, heaven knows. This 
drilling, weeding, and holding before the 
plants pictures of the fniit they otight 
to bear might better give way to a move- 
ment for fertilizing the soil. What is the 
use of lecturing to death a man who gets 
$528.80 per year, or a woman existing 
on $274.60? Tlicre is not so much need 
of polbhing the brass-work as of putting 
more fuel in the tank. 
The task of bringing the wages of 



teachers to a good living basis is bound 
to fall chiefly on those teachers who 
mean to stay in the ranks and teach. 
After a sufHcienily long period of iryiug 
to make bricks without straw, enough 
of them will succeed in getting together 
to Icarn how lo state their case effectively. 

I love that scene in the life of the old 
Scotchman. Murdock. who, after fur- 
nishing for years tlie brains and skill 
that made the' fortune of that firm of tirst 
engine-makers, Boulton & Watt, one day 
spoke out like a man and ended tlic long 
series of snubs, oppression and contempt 
which had been his portion. Would that, 
for one brief moment, the whole public 
could be fused into one personality that 
the teacher might frankly and honestly 
speak to him her mind. We should hear 
something in this falision: 

"O, taxpayer, you dear bugaboo, you 
bogie with which politicians ir>' lo fright- 
en themselves. Let ns talk sense for 
two minutes. I am a school teacher. You 
emnist to me your dearest belongings 
and you ask tliat I shall make them noble 
men and women no matter what ignoble 
traits you and your ancestors have put 
into them. I serve as mother to your 
boys, fifty and sixty at a time. I have 
heard your wife declare tliat one nearly 
drives her crazy, but I have the fifty all 
at once and long hours at a stretch. Day 
after day. year after year, I take these 
fifties and successive fifties and try lo 
hold before them, unwortliy as I may be. 
the praise and glory of a manly life, a 
clean and honest and generous life. I 
liave washed their dirty little hands, 
bound up tlieir cuts and scratches, sympa- 
thized with their ciiildish griefs, loved 
the little rascals on days when I felt well 
and tried not to hate them on days when 
they made me ill. 

"Twelve years of daily work with lit- 
tle children lias not made me great, tax- 
payer. I know that too well. I realire 
that my mind is dwarfed and petty, and 
the humorists in the papers, men whom 
I taught the rudiments of their skillful 
English, may easily hold up lo ridicule 
me and my calling. You, taxpayer, with 
your society, your club, your outdoor 
sports, your bu.tiness with men of large 
affairs, cannot know what it is to feel 
yourself stagnating in mind, and losinp- 
attract! veneas o! face and person v 
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work like this. I am a woman, taxpayer, 
and 1 cannot with complete complacency, 
regard the change in me that comes from 
iwelve years' work teaching boys. 

"Tile wear and strain has been un- 
necessary. If I coukl have hired two 
rooms to live in, with a little window full 
of flowers like that one at ihc south of 
your home; if I could have driven 
through the park occasionally in a rented 
carriage tike the one your lady owns ; 
if I could have hired a dressmaker, who 
knew how really to fit a person (for I 
can do better work in better clothes) I 
would not bear my twelve )-cars as if 
thej' had been twenty-four. An intelli- 
gent man like you is aware that tcachinfr 
must rest on happy and j^ood-natured 
management. You should know that my 
temper is the main consideration. You 
cannot treat me shabbily without degrad- 
ing the quality of the service I can ren- 
der to your boy. You cannot snub me 
without making your own son a snob. 
You cannot count me as one of your char- 
ities without reducing your own children 
to be charity wards. 

"Do you want them to have the best ? 
You must then make me the best. It is 
no Chinese puzzle. There is no calcu- 
lation in your business more simple than 
this. Kstimatc what it would cost your 
own wife to live happily and well if you 
were gone. Why should you wish me, 
with my harder work, to live on less ? It 
win be a good investment. Taxpayer. I 
render you high service and you put 
enough supervisors in charge of me to 
keep me from going to sleep. If I should 
stop my work, this country, in one gener- 
ation, would relapse into barbarity, F.v- 
cry habe begins his life a savage. You 
expect me to perform the greatest work 
in civilizing him. Who taught you, yoiir- 
self to read, to write, to figure, and to 
think and to earn TOur chance to pay 
taxes, taxpayer? Do not be afraid of 
wasting your money upon me. Who am 
I ? I am your daughter, your sister, your 
neighbor's girl. Each dollar that you 
pay me builds up the lietter interests of 
your town. People move here and pay 
rent when I work well, for they want 
their children to come to me. I engage 
my living-room in your bouse ; I p.iy my 
bills to you. You sell m« groceries, 



clothes and books" Come now, we haw 
had enough of fault finding. If you warn 
nie to do better, help rac, do not hinder." 

The work of raising wages to the point 
where the best work U possible must be 
<Ione by the teacher for the same historic 
reason that the incomes of lawyers, doc- 
tors and other professional men have been 
increased by none other than lawyers, 
doctors and other professional men. The 
teacher knows more al>out the require- 
ments of teaching than any one else does. 
The teacher is more truly the guardian 
of education than any one else. It is most 
intimately the duty of the teacher to sec 
that education does not fail from lack of 
.such aids as arc necessary for its best 
perfection. Means of living are certainly 
among such. 

The first requisite is for teachers to 
unite and to study actual conditions. Let 
the teachers' associations get at the facts. 
Let them show the absurdity of the pres- 
ent common procedure in hiring teachers; 
the impertinence of the theory of supply 
and demand as applied to determining 
teachers* salaries; the weakness of the 
plea that teachers' pay shotild be short be- 
cause vacations are long; the cruelty of 
the satire that says teachers make up in 
respect what they fail to receive in mon- 
ey: the failure of the missionary doctrine 
and, in short, Ihc impossibility of the best 
schooling until the teachers are main- 
tained in the condition for doing the best 
work. 

To my mind the strongest practical ser- 
vice in this line comes in the effort to get 
those who fix the salaries to estimate in 
detail how these could be Spent to the 
best advantage. This results in such evi- 
dent absurdities (like Dido's covering the 
site of Carthage with a bull's hide) that 
there is only one conclusion : the teacher 
must be better paid. More valuable yet 
is an estimate of the cost of a fairly good 
livinj; in the community in which the 
teacher lives. Those selected by the New- 
York Teachers* Association are as fol- 
lows : ! 

BASIS OF ESTIMATES FOR YEARLY 

COST OF GOOD UVINC. 

rea man op j» to 50 vvau Attn Mitttr. 

Rent 

Licht and fuel 

Table, ic«-. etc 
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epiirt BO) 

crvice 

Gothtnfr and care of amt, man 

Cloihing and car< of sime. wife 

Clothing uul cxte of name, children 

Norspapcr and periodical literature . 

Boolii 

Church atul charily r. 

Public ipitfi 

Amusrmcnls. concens. etc , 

Car fare and iravel (not recreative) 

Extra expense of summer outing 

Health— Docior. dentist, medicine 

Insurance premiums : life and fire 

If the nun be n teacher, physiciatt, or in any 
other profession, add for opecial periodical), 
societies, coQvcnltons and muiual benefit 
funds 

Hoipilality 

Other iiems — specify 

inking fund that ought to be laid aside each 

year for emergencies 

Total yearly eMimatc for a good living... 

FOH 5INCUE WOMAN. 

Rooms 

Board 

Service 

Gothing 

Ncwttpapers and periodical litcrtture. ■ 

Books 

Church and charily, etc.... 

Ainu»mciiU. concerts, etc. 

Car fare and travel (not recreative) 

Extra expense of summer outing 

Ue^th — Doctor, demist, medicine 

Insurance premiums; life and lire 

Professional literalitre, societies, conventions, 

etc 

Other items (specify) 

Sinking fund 

Let the associalioti get reputable men 
and women to fill out such estimates; 
publish them with the name of each esti- 
mator, nuke an average and submit the 
figures to boards of education, and re- 
quest correction of tlic estimate by such 
as deem them too high. Ask for a liv- 
ing wage, insured by schedules beyond 
reach of the precarious chances of each 
year's clianging financial demands of the 
various departments of city govemment."!. 
Get more protection by state statutes. 
Intrench your position by every honest 
means that expcrictK-e will teach you. 

A definite example is more striking 
than general advice. It may he found 
in a study of the movement that resulted 
in giving to the teachers of New York 
City the highest wages paid in anv school 
system in the world. Five or six years 
ago a few men and women, public school 
teacliers in the metropolis, began speak- 
ing and writiftg on "the living wage" for 
erlucational workers; they copied from 



the city rrards the wages of varlotis offi- 
cials, messengers, stablemen and street 
sweepers and compared them with those 
of teachers. They printed the compari- 
sons in the newspapers, distributed them 
as [wmphlcts. saw different members of 
ihe boards of education, had hearings be- 
fore committees of the boards, and hnally 
secured the passage of schedules of sala- 
ries that were great improvements upon 
previous ones. These schedules, how- 
ever, proved to be more academic than 
practical, as the Board of Estimate de- 
clined to apportion sufficient money to 
pay Ihem. This is the point to which 
several reforms of teachers' wages have 
recently gone in various cities, only to 
stop and die. In New York they were 
carried past this stage by various hard- 
working persons, ant! largely through the 
help of Senator John V. Ahcam, whose 
bill, after several delays and one veto, 
became a State law, requiring the finan- 
cial authorities of the city to pay such 
schedules as the school boards might 
make and requiring tlie school boards 
to keep above certain sums in the yearly 
wage of certain teachers. This law was 
unique among educational measures. As 
a usual thing the Legislature says the 
teacher shall tiot receive more than sci 
much per annum, but this law said she 
shall not receive less than six hundred 
a year. It went into operation in 1899. 
and met with early opposition from tlte 
lin-incial officers of the city. They re- 
fused to apportion sufficient money to 
pay the new schcdidcs, In some cases 
the boards stood by the schedules; the 
teachers brought suit and won the money. 
In other cases the boards withdrew the 
schedules and no action could be taken. 
The treatment of the educational em- 
ployees by the officials of the city treas- 
ury resulted in such distress that over a 
dozen bills for relief were introduced into 
the State L.eRlslature by as many mem- 
Iwrs. Tlie thing most needed was an in- 
surance of sufficient funds to pay the 
teachers' wages. Wm. H. Maxwell, the 
present City Superintendent of School*, 
who previously held a corresponding po- 
sition in UrooMyn. had for many years 
been an agitator for higher wages for 
teacher*. He was among those who 
early propo3<:d that a certain t •»t of 
the money raised by taxatior -d 
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by law for leaclieri" wages. Thus, what- 
ever emergency might arise, or seem to 
arise, the constant neccssit\' of cdiiciling 
the children would not surfer. This feat- 
ure was cnilKxJicd in a bill at Albany. 
The movement for better pav' eulisied 
Ihe active support of Senators Ford. EIIs- 
bcr^. Slater, Slranahan and Marshall. 
Debates, disctissioiis and hearingfs oc- 
curred in gjeat niuiibcrs. The result was 
a new bill which rcaffinned with additions 
the Aheani schedules, and added the sav- 
ing provision ihat each year four mills on 
everj- dollar of assessable property should 
be set aside for the fund from wliich 
teachers should be paid. This Davis bill 
was fought with much bitterness by many 
official of Xew York City and by some 
leading members of the school boards 
of Rronklyn and Manhattan. The city 
■■uperintendent of the schools took the 
floor at Albany for it. President Nicho- 
las Murray IJutler. of Columbia, request- 
ed by Governor Roosevelt to advise hini 
on the bill, took luncheon with him, and 
the bill was sif^ned over the Mayor's 
veto and became a law. From the begin- 
ning of the appeals to the various school 
boards, through all the discussions over 
various schedules and the debates in the 
Legislature, the plea for the "living 
Vf9ge" was always prominent. New 
York has now provided by law Ihat no 
regular teacher of the greater city must 



be expected to live on less tlian $600 2 
year, and as experience and merit become 
evident increases of pay are made, to 
that a grammar school female teacher 
may reach a salary of $1,500 and a male 
teacher $2,400 per annum. High school 
salaries run from S7«> to $?.5oolor wom- 
en and from 900 to $3,000 for men. 
Principals of elcmentar)- schools, if 
women, receive from $1,400 to $2,500 
per annum ; if men, from $2,100 to $3,500. 
High school principals recdve front 
$3,500 to $5,000 a vcar. These figures 
compared with teachers' v\-ages elsewhere 
seem liberal, yet they average the lowest 
of those paid for brain-work in any de- 
partment of the city government. Be- 
fore the Alieani law New York teachers' 
wages «-ere less than those of street 
cleaners and elevator l>oys. 

I expect to see the day when a man 
with millions to give for the cducaticn 
of the children of his fellow-men will 
endow his gift upon the desh and blood 
and spirit of teachers rather than on 
blocks of ivood and stone; for there are 
preachers who minister five hours a day 
five days a week unto such as may make 
the kingdom of heaven upon eanh; for 
tlicrr arc physicians who attend tlie 
birlli of all those nobler qualities, mind 
.ind heart, that make noble men and g«i- 
tlc women. These arc they whom j-ou 
call teachers.— r/if World's Work. 
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Six years ago, when I was a profes- 
sor of Greek in a New England college, 
it seemed to me that the president led a 
very easy life. He received nearly twice 
the salary of a professor and did scarcely 
any teaching; and his brow told nothing 
of the care within. When 1 finally made 
up my mind to accept an executive posi- 
tion m the West, this president's wife, 
who had always been a very kind friend, 
said: "You don't know what you are 
undertaking. It's a dog*s life." 

»Abetnrt at n p*f»r pnb)lib«d lo The rtttum. 



While the latter statement was not in- 
tended to be taken literally, and has to a 
certain excnl proved a false predtction. 
it is not diflicult now for me to realize 
what was meant. My only regret, how- 
ever, is that I entered on the work of ii- 
ministration so poorly prepared, and tilt 
it has taken so long to learn comparaliw- 
ly little. I*ossibly. if 1 had been taken 
aside by my president and told how to 
avoid the snares and solve the problcmi 
that would come, I should not have been 
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altogether too conceited to listen; but 
this may be doubted. At any rate, when 
one thinks of all tl>c difficulties of a col- 
Ivgc executive, it is 2 matter for surprise 
ibat no training or advice for so impor- 
tant a work has yet been offered. It may 
be interesting to review our present edu- 
cational tendencies, and inquire why such 
provision has not been made. 

The present is an era of specialties. 

hat sounds rather trite, but it is a truth 
lite full si^i6cance of which wc some- 
times fail to realize. In the college world 
especially, a jack-of-all-trades was never 
so distrusted as at present. A college 
teacher today must have studied one sub- 
ject tboroughty, although, as it has been 
often pointed out. his general knowledge 
need not be limited. As a university 
presitlenl. I receive everj- year applica- 
tions enough to fill each position in the 
institution fifty times over. An effort 
is made to give each letter careful exam- 
ination and polite treatment, hut there is 
one style of letter that is very trying. Ii 
comes from the man who states that his 
spcciahic-i arc Greek. Latin. French and 
German: that he can teach mathematics 
and chemistry : and that he feels that he 
would be successful with history and 
philosophy. It is difHcult to reply cour- 
teously to such a man. as it is e\'ident 
that he either is a humbug or has little 
conception of the quality of work now 
lone in a imiversity. 

A college graduate who wishes thor- 
oughly to prepare him.se1f for college 
teaching may do .so in any one of a dozen 
superior nnivcrsities at a merely nomi- 
nal cost. He is not really in earnest un- 
less he 18 willing to do this. He may 
make a special study of any portion of 
llie entire field of knowledge, from San- 
skrit to cntomoIog\*. from electricity to 
paleontok)g>'. and from the culture of 
the soil to the physics of the celestial 
bodies. There is open to him a complete 
preparation for every possible specially 
save one, the executive office. But should 
he choose this line, which, because of its 
relation to the rest, is in a sense the most 
important of all. he must become skilled 
as best he can. The tyro at the bar prac- 
tises in a moot court before he addresses 
a real jury; the young divine bore.-i his 
classmates with his preaching ere he c<li- 



les a congregation; the cmbr>-o doctor 
may first try his scalpel on a cadaver; 
and e\-en the school teacher acquires her 
skill in a training school ; but the poor 
young college president, without a parti- 
cle of specific preparation, is pushed out 
into the midst of things, and must stand 
or fall by the result. For him there is 
no training school except aaual practice, 
and he must use his scalpel on real life. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the youthful presi- 
dent who is permitted to make his ex- 
periments in a small institution, or Amca\g 
people who are more kind than critical. 

Why. then, has no provision as yet 
Ijeeii made for educating young men for 
executive work in our colleges? Prob- 
ably many reasons will suggest tliem- 
5cl%'es, Two may be briefly outlined. Id 
the first place, there is a conventional 
modesty which would operate powerfully 
to deter a >-oimg man from publicly en- 
rolling himself for the nece-wary training 
to become a college president. He may, 
with entire propriety, it seems, seek to 
prepare for a chair of German or astron- 
omy; but any efTort to fit himself for a 
presidency is viewed as a mark of inor- 
dinate ambition. A distinguished scholar 
who had been elected president of a uni- 
versity once stated that he liad never 
sought the headship of an institution of 
higher learning, and wotild not think of 
accepting an offer of such a post unless 
the conditions were most favorable. 
Those, however, who had followed this 
gentleman's career reported that for sev- 
eral years previously he had been doing 
everrthing in his power to fit himself 
properly for executive duties. In view 
of our foolish conception of modesty. U 
is easy to pardon hts want of candor, es- 
pecially as the careful training he had 
given himself resulted in his making a 
great success of administrative work. 

An instance of a different method of 
(irocedure was presented two years ago 
to the regents of the University of Wash- 
ington. They received a letter from a 
young man, about to complete his course 
at a certain theological seminary, who 
stated that he had met with considerable 
success as a teacher and as administrative 
head of a preparatory scliool, and would 
be glad, if the teecnts saw fit to dispense 
with the prci5^| executive, to become 
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presideni in his siead. The regents re- 
ferreJ the letter tor an answer to the 
writer of this article At first he was 
lenipted to send a somewhat caustic let- 
ter in reply ; but the more tlic matter was 
ronsidered, the more it seemed that, de- 
spite the shocking abuse of professional 
courtesy, the young man deserved some 
commendation for hi& courage in asking 
for what he wanted, and for preparing 
himself properly for the object of his 
ambition. 

Again, it u> prot)ably the ojiiniun of 
many that cuUcge administration cannot 
be taught, because it is so far from being 
an exact science. Its problems seem iso- 
lated, and they vary greatly under dif- 
ferent conditions. But, while the lhcor>' 
of administration can hardly tic said to 
be exact in the same sense as the science 
of mathematics, an executive of experi- 
ence could teach a novice some general 
principles that would save him many 
sleepless nights and days of worry and 
failure. It may be well in some matters 
to let a man work out his own salvation : 
hut such a course i« hardly profitable for 
the Yonng executive, and is certainly not 
fraught with the best results for the un- 
fortunate professors and students under 
Ilis direction. 

Probably the newness of the present 
type of college president accounts In part 
for the prevalent feeling that adminis- 
tiation is not vet an established science. 
It is a familiar fact in the histor}' of 
American education that through the 
first third of the centurj- we have just 
passed a clcrgjTnan was regarded as the 
ideal college president. The essential 
aim of a college course was preparation 
for the ministry, or. at the widest, the de- 
velopment of character. These objects, 
it was conceived, liclongcd peculiarly to 
the church : and it was not unfitting. 
therefore, that ministers should be at the 
head of institutions of learning. 

But a college education was eventually 
demanded by yoimg men preparing for 
every sort of profession, and so academic 
training came into the category of sehol- 
arship rather than of theology. This fact 
was reflected in a generation of college 
president? who were prc-emtnentlv schol- 
ars, and ministers onlv secondarily, if at 
all. Within this middle epoch flourished 
Woolsev and Porter at Yale. Felton at 




Harvard, and McCo&li at Frii 
Williams al&o during tliis period ODOtnlh 
utcd lo history the president who was to 
saturated with aggressive scholarship 
that (jarhdd claimed that it could e.Tudc 
and permeate the farther end of the log. 

This type of exccutiw. however, did 
not continue quite half a century. Willi 
the inauguration of President liliot, in 
1869. the present ideal of a allege presi- 
dent began to develop. From action ami 
reaction among the colleges it has non 
become a fixed t^-pe. .'V college president, 
according to this latest ideal, is an ex- 
ecutive in the fullest sense of the word. 
Though in entire sympathy with cduca- 
lioa, he is a business man and a broad- 
minded man of affairs, with the gift of 
diplomacy and tKc alertness and poise of 
an cntrepretitur. He may be a sclwlar — 
and very often is — or even a minister: 
but tliese qualities are merely inddenul 
and have tittle to do with his success » 
an administrator. The "executive" presi- 
dent is at present the latest and best type 
and in developing our science of adminis- 
tration we may safely follow his lead- 

Tlicre are always more openings thin 
there arc men competent to fill them K 
list of colleges published in an altnana; 
far 1899 revealed the fact that nearit 
forty colleges were then without execfr 
lives, and among them werr such insh- 
tmions as Yale, Amherst. Oberlin. Nfari- 
rtta. Brown, Colgate. Rochester. Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Iowa and Cincinnati. Tka- 
ing the college year just passed, the pres- 
idencies of Northwestern. Wells. Io*i 
College. Williams. Pacific, West Virgina. 
Maine and other institutions, have ill 
h«en vacant. 

This constant demand for coU«p 
presidents is easily explained by the tow- 
city of men fitted for such positions, ^^ 
inspection of (lie careers of the facullT 01 
the University nf Chicago, as given in 
the catalogue, shows that about twenty 
members of it have at swme time been co^ 
lege executives and have resigned lb* 
post. It is easy to recall instances of 
men standing high in the world of schol- 
arship who failed in the executi»T o6i«- 
or who fo\md the work distasteful w^ 
had the good sense to return to thf 
place; which they adonied, Two of thf 
greatest scientists in the United Sutt* 
attempted university management for » 
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ijvhie time before they decided 
[ccutivc work was not their forte; 
one of our most noted Hebrew 
'5. who took up adminisiratioii, and 
ge president wtio had previously 
i. reputation as a Hellenist were 
Itiinately forced to resign the pres- 
I work they had imdcrtakeo. 
the other hand, it has sometimes 
iffictilt to induce welJ-qiialtficd men 
ipt the executive office. Professor 
, whose fame as a botanist is not 
!d to this country, has thrice rc- 
the chancellorship of the Univer- 
l Nebraska, although not for the 
reason that intlucnctvl Ca-sar in a 
' niatter. "Xo, gentlemen," he has 
Ntly said to his regents, "1 am a 
It, and T cannot be tied down to an 
ivc desk at my time of life." An 
or of great prominence who is still 
Essor at Columbia, but who is be- 
by many to possess extraordinary 
ive ability, is said to have already 
xn presidential scalps on his belt, 
crest accident brought David Starr 
. into executive work, (luitc a^inst 
U. That was more than sixteen 
ago. When he was once in the 
n his fitness was so evident that 
■ he Iter the regents wished for a 

re is surely a wide opening for any 
man of ability who wishes to en> 
EMI an administrative career. He 
however, expect to find many dis- 
ble features in the work. There is 
d to mention all of them, but they 
e sununed up under the heads of 
It worry and the sacrifice of schol- 
Yet executive work may be well 
[re<I a species of scholarsiiip in it- 
id the cares and worries of the of- 
ould be met with a; philosophic a 
s possible. Tliat readiness to meet 
ling that may come should be the 
»f every young college president; 
! may at the same time remember, 
arclonable pride, that, by the char- 




acter of bis work, he is keeping himself 
out of many of the narrownesses of ordi- 
nary scholarship, and is doing a real ser- 
vice for humanity. 

Certainly, there is nowhere a field of 
greater usefulness and honor than the 
college presidency for a young man of 
the right scholarship, sympathy, tact, cn- 
erg>' and courage. While all the quali- 
ties enumerated must be pofiscss<Kl to 
some degree, they are here mentioned in- 
versely to the order of their importance. 
ITie ymmg executive may lack much in 
schcJarship and sympathy, and even a 
tiltlc in tact: but he cannot possibly suc- 
ceed without cnergj- and courage, espe- 
cially the latter. 

The means for starting such able and 
ambitiotis young men aright and insuring 
the efficiency and success of their admin- 
istrative work must be soon forthcoming 
at some of our large universities. Meth- 
ods of training may have to be developcl 
slowly, but it is time for a beginning to 
be made.. The future executive should 
at least take as broad a course as possible, 
specializing on some subject of large im- 
port, such as a branch of the sixial or 
philosophic sciences, and in addition 
should have the benefit of a practical 
course of lectures from a successful and 
experienced president. What the sub- 
ject and purpose of each lecture should 
be is an important consideration, which 
would require a more detailed discussion 
than the Limits of the present article will 
allow. 

ft is rumored that next year President 
Wheeler, at the University of California, 
will institute a course of lectures on col- 
lege administration, and that Dr. Harper 
intends eventually to establish a chair in 
the subject at the University of Oiicago. 
Speed the day! Meanwhile there is a 
perfect caravan of young college presi- 
dents going and coming from Cambridge, 
where for a short time they may «it at 
the feet of the great executive president, 
Charles W. Eliot. 
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THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 



«V MXKV KAIX LBOK&SO. 



The eleventh annual convention of the 
S. E. A., which was held in Columbia, 
S. C. during the four days fallowing 
Oiristiuas, while it had some disaj^tnt- 
ing features, was, ncvcrthcIcM, a notable 
gaihering, which must have a marked in- 
fluence on educational movement^. 

TJ.C enrollment of members, though 
about the sanae as at Richmond, Va.. a 
year age, was considerably less than had 
been hoped for. The incompletencsj of 
tl:e Cl:;irIe3ton Exposition Ic<l some from 
3 iHsuiice who had planned to come to 
po'-ijHjne their visit to South Carolina 
until later in the season. Many of the 
teachers within the state also, who would 
havr Ulicd to attend, felt that the short 
Christmas holiday could not be spared 
for attendance at teachers* meetings, to 
the disregard of all home claims. 

At the closing business meeting there 
was a vigorous discussion as to the fu- 
ture plans of the association. Some had 
questioned the advisability of maintaining 
at all a distinct southern association, say- 
ing that southern questions could be suf- 
ficiently discussed in a separate depart- 
ment meeting within the national organi- 
zation. Dr. Junius Jordan of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, however, gave sta- 
tistics showing an average of about 5.000 
teachers in each of the twelve Southern 
states, and tlxat only about one-fourth of 
one per cent, or about fourteen teachers 
to a state, attend the national meetings. 
It was also argued tliat the Southern 
teachers who do attend the national meet- 
ings arc the very ones who are most act- 
ive in sustaining the Soutbem associa- 
rion. Dr. Jordan strongly advocated a 
plan of making Lookout mountain the 
permanent summer home of the S. E. A.. 
and turning its meetings into a kind of 
Chautauqua, or a summer school of three 
or four weeks' session. This plan was 
not adopted, but the discusRions showed 
a strong sentiment for maintaining and 



strengtbening the S. E. A. in its omt 
special lines. It was decided, bawever, 
to retuni to tlie original plan of a stntt- 
mer meeting, and the twelfth annual con- 
vention will probably be held next July, 
cither at Knoxviltc, Tenn., or San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

But altliough the size of the coaveotioa 
was in a measure disappointing, it indwl- 
cd many distinguished educators trocB 
all parts of the South, and a few fioai 
other states as well. 

The slim, towering form and dranutit 
intensity of utterance of the president of 
the association. State Superintendent G. 
R. Glenn, of Georgia, made him a ccn- 
spiciK>us figure, ixrt only on the plalfone 
of the New Columbia Theater, where tbf 
general sessions were held, but in tb( 
various receptions and social funcriool 
which crowded all the hours not other- 
wise occupied. .Mso prominent in ihe 
meetings, though presenting a nurM 
contrast to Mr. Glenn in outward i^ 
pearance, was the newly-elected presi- 
dent of the association, Slate Superni- 
tendent William N. Sheats. of Floridi. 
The address given by Mr. ShMts on 
"School Supervision" was to have btfll 
discussed bv another leading state super- 
intendent, Hon. T. F. Toon, of Nortii 
Carolina, but owing to the illness of the 
latter, this part of Friday's program had 
to be omitted. 

The principal address of the first even- 
ing was by Dr. Charles D. Mclver. presi- 
dent of the Normal and Industrial Co\k^ 
of Greensboro. N. C.. who spoke in > 
rapid, effective way mthout notes, on tV 
important subject' of "Skillful Edua- 
tonal Leadership in the South." Dr. Mc- 
Ivcr said tliat the Southern states tiff 
now passing through an epoch-makii'S 
pioneer educational movement, similarly 
that which took place in Massachusrti* 
in the days of Horace Mann, and th* 
much of vital importance depended upw 
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Ii<»ce of leaders and the decisions 
he next few years. Among those 
^re now successfully directing these 
inings, he declared that he could 
ion without fear of contradiction 
ames of Bishop Galloway, Dr. J. L. 
rurry, and Governor Northen, of 
Ifia. Dr. Mclvcr's speech, while 
tening serious thougin on serious 
tions, was enlivened by a rapid suc- 
pn of racy illostrations and witty 
dotes that kept his audience in a 
(antly overflowing state of amuse- 
; and good humor. 

iother lending ad<1re3$ which dealt 
Really with Southern questions was 

the next day by Superintendent 
i Evans, of Augusta, on "The Mis- 

of the Rural School." Mr. Kvans 
(red that while the greatest South- 
tiuestion in educational as in other 
is the negro question, yet scarcely 
id to it are the cotton-mill questioii. 
its child labor con]plication.s, ami 
Question of giving efficiency to the 
fr^' schools, at present so deplorably 
c 111 all parts ot the South. He ad- 

1 that the present system of support- 
^all and isolated schools in conn- 
ieigliborlioods should be superseded 
|k plan of building large and well- 
pped schoothouscs at convenient ccn- 

and malcing each of these the focus 
rtcllrchial and social life for its own 
». at the same time making suitable 
tsion for the iransportation of chil- 
[ to these central points- This plan 
^ral schools, though at present whol- 
tcw to the South, is aivakening 
Bhtfut dtscussinn in various quarters. 
Be Southern cotton-mill, or child la- 
j problem was not specifically dis- 
K in any set paper presented at this 
^g. but the association placed on 
ttl its sentiments on the subject in the 
i of a strong resolution, which it is 
id may InRtience the legislature scon 
jmrenc in Columbia in its action in 
jrd to a bill that will be introduced 
jing to this important subject, 
oe ever-present negro question was 

Itscussed specifically at any of the 
of the convention. This was a 
man's assembly, and the chief 

[hi v»as centered on the white 

Is. Yet, there was no disposition 
the issues presented by the ad- 



ored schools, nor to^wcakai their finan- 
cial support. It was tacitly acknowl- 
edged that all public efforts for while 
schools must extend themselves to build 
up colored schools as well, and this not 
simply for the benefit of the negro alone, 
but for the safety of the while race. 

The colored schools were included 
with the white by Dr. Charles W. Dab- 
ney, president of the University of Ten- 
nessee, in his important paper on "The 
Problem of Our Public Schools." Some 
of the members of the association were 
disappointed in not hearing a promised 
address by H. B. Frissell. president of 
Hampton Institute. Mr. Frisscll was 
present at the meetings, but remained 
m the background, as a listener and not 
a speaker, saying in private that, at- 
tliough he was asked to give a paper, 
the placing of his name upon the adver- 
liscd program had not been authorized 
by him. 

A still greater disai>(>ointnient was felt 
by all the members of ihe association in 
the necessary absence of the honored 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, on account of illness 
in his family. A part of his important 
paper On "Free Schools for All the Peo- 
ple," with its telling arguments and un- 
compromising statistics, was read by an- 
other. But it lacked some of the convinc- 
ing and inspiring effect that would have 
been produced if the distinguished agent 
of the Peabody and Slater funds could 
have been there to deliver it in his own 
personal way. 

Among other notable addresses which 
should be mentioned was the philosophi- 
cal paper of Dr. William T. Harris, on 
"Courses of Study," dealing especially 
with plans for the studv of geography 
in lower schools. There were also tvin 
scholarly addresses by Dr. fosiali Penni- 
man of the University of Pennsylvania: 
one, an evening address, on "l.ight on 
the Old Testament from the University 
of Pennsylvania Excavations at Nippur": 
the oilier, a Sundav afternoon address on 
"The IJterary Study of the BiWe." 

The closing session of the S. E. A.. 
which occurred on Sunday evening, was 
devoted to Sunday school work, the chief 
speakers being Dr. Pliillips. of Richmond, 
the Sunday scliool secretary of the South- 
ern Presbyterian church, and Profeswir 
P. P. Oaxton. ^{ ([\c'S.ftymi\ and Tndus- 
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trial College at Greensboro, X. C, who 
is the secretary of the association, and 
liad been a prominent speaker in the 
meetings of the normal department. 

As is usual in large educational meet- 
ings, much of the most important work 
o{ the convention was (lone in the de- 
partment meetings which were held each 
afternoon and found abundant and hos- 
pitable accommodation at the various 
educational institutions of the city. It 
was said that at one time there were 
no less than eleven meetings in progress. 
The papers and discussions presented at 
these meetings, were similar tn tho«ie that 
mi^ht be heard in the National and North- 
cm meetings of the same nature, and 
showed that the speakers were well 
ahreast of llie educational thoueht of 
the age. Dr. Ira Remsen. president of 
Johns Hopkins University, who delivered 
an important address before the com- 
bined departments of secondary and 
higher education on the assigned sub- 
ject. "Wliai Should Southern Secondarv 
Schools Attempt in Science Teaching?^' 
vttced the general sentiment of these 
department meetings by saying that he 
knew no reason why the Southern sec- 
ondary schools should attempt anything 
different in science teaching from that 
which should be attempted by the rest 
of the secondary schools of America. 

The promotion of industrial education, 
ihc establi*ihmcnt and methods of kinder- 
gartens, the subject of school and college 
athletics, the perfecting of norma! school 
instruction, the details of school organi- 
zation and grading, and methods of in- 
struction in various lines of study, all re- 
ceived earnest attention from able speak- 



ers. The attendance at these depaitinac 
meetings was necessarily small, but it W 
believed that the published volume Ai 
the proceedings will read) a larger arnS- 
ence and give a decided advance tooin- 
cational effort in the Soutliem states. 

There was one importAnt meeting ia 
progress during the convention, whid 
the general public was not invited to at- 
tend. It was a two days* conferena 
among the campaign committee of ib* 
New Southern education board, that «s 
organiztd last year at a conference of 
N'onliem and Southern educational work- 
ers, held at Winston-Salem. N. C, 10 
foster educational interests in the Soatlh 
em states. At the close of the coavo- 
tion this campaign eoniniittee of the Ne« 
Southern e<tucation board made an 8»- 
nounccment relating to their plans for 
.in important three days' meeting of the 
Northern and Southern conference to be 
held at Athens, Ga.. about the first of 
May. 

Before the final adjoummem of tb( 
S. E. A., the committee on rcsolutioat. 
in lieu of tlie ordinar>' resolutions of stKb 
meetings, offered a "Declaration of Ptki- 
ciples," which was unanimously adoptH 
by the association. By means of this 
"bcclaration of Principles" the SotKli- 
ern Educational Association has u- 
noimced its "unswerving faith in tb* 
principles of universal education." ao^ 
its "steadfast purpose" lo maintain thes* 
principles, and "lo promote all il* 
agencies needed to provide adequaW 
facilities for the free education of >ll 
Ajnerkan citizens." — loumal of Educa- 
tion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Aox voluoae noticed will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by A. W. Mumford. 

303 Michican Avenue, Chicago, III. 




DUBBS' NEW PRACTICAL ARITH- 
METIC 

In preparing this book ihc aim of the au- 
r, Engenc I.. Dubl», was thr«foW~fir»t. 
rtiltivatc habits of accuracy aiid rapidtt)* 
ariihmeiical computation: second, lo (k- 
lop the reasoning powers; ami itilrO. to 
kr the pupils familiar with ordinary com- 
ercial applications of arithmelic. To secure 
ij enil. special attention has been given to 
clearness of cxplAnntion. coiiciscnc^s of state- 
ment, and thoroughness of drill. Each subject 
introduced by carefully worded definitions, 
llowed hy 3k tialcment of the principles Jn- 
Ived in ihe proeds to be <lcvelo[>cd. After 
e Miidy of (he written w>lution of a model 
ample, the role i* briefly staled, *iid llic 
oblem* bearing on the subject are then pre- 
ited. Thene. by their practical character 
and great number and variety, furnish the drill 
necessary to produce a ready skill in dealing 
fiih numbers. The matter throiighont is care- 
"iy graded, reviews are frequent, and a long 
list of miscellaneous diflicnlt problems ii ap- 
pended. (60 ceniB. American Rook Com- 
pany, New York:, Cincinnati and Chicago.) 
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laied into French. Tlie books are neatly Iwunil, 
convenient in form, and reaionablc in price; 
and will no doubt be welcome to teadiers who 
deairc elementary lejcu for class study. 

1^ Voyage de M, Pcrrichon i* a comedy in 
four act» by Labiche and Martin and this edi- 
tion was prepared for school use by G. Castcg- 
iiier of the A. H. Cuter School, New York. 
L'Enfant dc ta Lunc, by Jeanne Mairel, wa» 
edited for school n,^e liy Edith Healy, (.35 
cents each. American Book Company. New 
York. Cincinnati and Chicago.) 



THE CHINAMAN AS WE SEE HIM. 

This little Aetch, written by Rev, Ira M. 
Condii. D. D., brings the Chinaman before ns 
as we see him on thit side of the great Pacific 
Mr. Condii ha^t spent many years in missionary 
work among the Oiior^c. and stys of them: 
"They are a people who improve upon closer 
acquaimancc' China, he say». is "no hot- 
house plant, and cannot be forced 10 adraoce 
as fast as we could wish." AD who read 
this book will have a belter idea and opinion 
of the Chinaman and hi<^ ch a ract eristics. ($1,50. 
Fleming H. Rcvell Company, Chicago.) 



}EAti MITCHELL'S SCHOOL. 

.Angelina W Wray wrote lliii lillle book 
fith the hope that it would bring to some 
!ier teacher a message of cheer and in- 
spiration. Wc believe tliat it wilt do so, for 
Is page? were interesting and inspiring to the 
trilcr of this review, Jean Milthell, by the 
>wer of a true icncher and without recourse 
tpccial accompli aliments, brings 3 ''hard 
chool" into kindly co-operation. The Iawlei« 
^pupils are won over to a spirit of loving obe- 
dience and mutual regard and good fellow- 
ship. Tlie weak and idle are inspired to cour- 
age and effort. The halftone and (exc illu<i- 
tration* are well executed. ($t. Public -School 
Publishing Company. Bloomitigton. lU.) 



LE VOYAGE DE M. PERRICHON. 



L'ENFANT DE LA LUNIL 

These >:mple and interesting texts are in- 
tended for elementary reading, and contain 
rontpteic vocabularies, and notes cxpUnalory 
I difficnli idkims. Id addition, "L'Enfant 
ic La Lunc" liat appended 10 each clupter 
uestiotis in FrcrKh for conversation exercise* 
that language, and a summary in Englisli 
I the conlentt of the cii&pter, to be retrans- 




SOCIAL CONTROL. 

For some time the writer of this review has 
been convinced that teachers do not read wide 
and deep enough. Our attitude toward the 
pedagogical tree has been *oinewhat tike our 
attitude toward the natural tree. The ccniral 
part or body of each is the rawt spectacular, 
and therefore make* the tirst and (dearest im- 
pression. Bui in the natural tree we have 
learned that the body is only a connecting link 
inid that the roots and leaves are really the 
functioning pari. So in pedagogy, we arc 
learning liiat what wc have been Irealingyn 
ihc past as pedagogy is only the connecting 
link, of whiei) Embryology and Anthropolog>- 
are the roots and Sociolog>- and Ethics are the 
leave* of the complete ir« of education. 

if we would educate the child, we mast know 
what tendencies, desire*, and passions he 
brings to UK from the past : and wc must k-now 
what is his present equivalent and future needs 
for the life which he is to live after leaving 
scliotj. The book vrhich we have in hand is 
a book with root.t deep in the past and with 
leaves and fruit high tn Ihe bright sunlight of 
ihe future. 

The author. Edward A, Ros^ is one of Uic 
keenest American aiudycers of human acts and 
conduct, and his book is the product^of hi* 
most careful thouglit and observatio' """:tfgh 
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(be fiTit psn of ihc book is not the most in- 
teTt^titig, it is perhaps tlic most valuable. 
After sutioK his problmi, the author girci ns 
three chaptcis on the (oundaiioii inslincis 
which enable us to lire in peace and tiappincAs 
with our fellows. Of ihti* chapters on Syni- 
paiby, Sociability and Justice, the one on Jus- 
tice IS especiiiUy vnlunhle, jrct we arc consdous 
llial ihc author is trying to put into a very few 
paKC! what retjuirci u book. Wljjr is it thai 
ihiA, (he most important iocial instinct of the 
Anglo-Saxon, has a» yet received no adequate 
tresitmeBi? Other j bawc created »taiuej and 
iuilt temples to the goddess, but no one among 
us ha> dedtcaled his life to an adequate under- 
Standing and treatment of the subject. 

Part («-o is to us the most iiiterening. In 
it the aiilhor Rivet ui a beautiful treatment of 
the meaning. lunciion ami limits of such ihingi 
at Public 0])ininn. Law. Belief. Suggestion. 
Religion, An, Enlightenment, elc. and ^how* 
us of what use each ii; ui making us orderly, 
felf-eont rolled hnnian beings. 

In these days of heated discussion on <)ues- 
tionB of divorce, anarchy, social reform, etc., 
no American can afford to be ignorant of the 
power and u»c of public opinion. The law 
may set a pcnallr of death, but public opinion 
in the group '" which a man mores may drive 
hira on to kill a King of Italy or murder a 
President of the United States. VVc may 
lat«h at the gowns of our piicals and judges, 
we may poke tun at England for the "red tape" 
in crowning her King, but if we are wise, wc 
will not discard such thing* until we are sure 
(hat wc can subslitme something better. 



In part three the amborcives m a diECu 
of the shortcomings of (ocial control. If 
reading the book so f ar wc have made op i 
mindj that everything can be done by 
lion, provided it is broad and deep 
part three di^pelU that rrotion. .After all is 
said and done there is work for tlic police and 
the judge. The author thinks thai in society 
as in school, where there is time and wlicrr 
culture is more to be desired than immediate 
order, social control is the proper ntcan^; but 
where order mu»t come at once, the swifter 
and surer work of the police and courts ii the 
better regulator. 

If one reads the book to find exact receipts 
for pedagogical condtKt. he will be disappoint- 
ed. But if one reads the book to get general 
principles whieh may be used in many diScreni 
pl-icci under very varying circumsianeei, he 
will he well paid for his time and labor, 

I think that one leaves the work with the 
feeling that the taci paragraph of the preface 
expresses. Says the author : "In taking up my 
lakk 1 have lad not other thought than to 
sec things as they are and to report what I 
see. I am nut wedded to my hypotbesc* oor 
enamored of my conclusions, and the next 
Kwncr who, in the true scientific spirit, faces 
the problems 1 have face*) and gives betta 
answers than I have been able to give w31 
please me no less than Ite pleases himself." 

Wc hare many works on uidividua) PQcbo^ 
osyi let us have more on Social F^O'dlolocr. 
(ll.aS- Macniillan & Co.. New York.) 

AicruuK D. CaouwEU. 



Educational Articles in the February Magazines. 

" Political, economic and Religious Cauaea of Anarchlam," U«v. K. Heber N«wtOB, 

D.D Tht Art*A 

■•The Univeraity and the Public," Anslia I<ewta Tht Artm 

"Boaton in Fiction," Fraocca Weaton Carruth The Baakmm 

"Free School Books," Eliaha Bcnjarain Andrew* The Cesmofioiilm 

"A V'lalt to Mount Vemoa a Century Ago; Coareraatlona with Waahlajctoa," 

W, M. Koalowaki n, Cmturj 

"Formative Incidents in American Diplomacy." Edwin Brlc Sparka Chattiamqut 

"Interferences with the Reading Habit," Gerald Stanley Lee TMe CriHt 

**Jame» RuB»eH Lowell," William H. Johnson Tite Critk 

••Nc*<l of Training for the Collcce Preaidency." F. P. Gravca Tht Forum 

"Li Hung Chans; a Character Sketch," Gilbert Reid The Ftrum 

"The Care of Dependent Children in IndiaDa," W, B. Str««tar The Forum 

"What Shall We Do With the Philippioea?" Major John H. Parker Tht Fontm 

"Wherein the College Should Help the Molber," Jamaa H. Caofield, LL.D. 

Good tJo*irktft*»g 

"Novel entertainments for Children," Anna Wentworth Seara Harper"! 8<uct 

"On the Education of a Child from Eleven to Eighteen— V.*> Edward Howard 

Griggs LtdUi' ffoMt Jeunai 

"Marconi'n Great Achievement." Ray Stannard Baker........... MeClmrt's 

"The Future ol China," Isaac Taylor Headland Tht Jmaior Mmmiey 

"The Goveraors of Maoaachusetts," Alfred S. Roe New Efgiand JVae^tine 

"Conditiona That Discourage Scientific Work ia Amcricft," Simon Newcomb, LL.D. 

The North Amtritmn Kfrit» 

"The Sooth is Astir to Improve Her Schools." Charles V. Mclrer 5mW» 

" American Rule is Oivlag Cuba New Life/' Rmilio NuneX S****" 

'•Plata H'Ofds on Teachers' Wages," William UcAndrews The WarWl TT^rt 
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The death of Col. Francis Wayland 
Parker deprives the educational world of 
one of its most brilliant and energetic 
men. Professor Parker died suddenly 
Sunday afternoon. March 2, 1902, at Pass 
Christian, Miss., where he was seeking 
renewed health which had been broken 
by overwork. His whole life had been 
spent in the liardest of brain work. His 
ideas, always promulgated freely, are 
known in e\-crj' civilized country. With 
voice and pen he began a crusade against 
the old methods of education. He looked 
i:pon the child as a problem to be studied 
and developed, rather than a receptacle 
into which was to be poured the limited 
contents of a school curriculum. All na- 
ture was his text-book and from personal 
contact with animal and plant hfe and 
the wonders of the Inanimate earth the 
pupil was to receive his knowledge. Ab- 
stract studies came as deductions. 

For seventeen years Professor Parker 
had been a prominent factor in the edu- 
cational life of Chicago. From 1885 to 
1889 he was the head of the Cook County 
— now the City — Nomial School. He 
then became president of the Chicago 
Institute, founded by Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine. In 1900 the institute became a 
department of the University of Chicago. 
Here he was given full liberty to develop 
his doctrine, "Study the child and let the 
child teach itself through interest." Here 
he placed the child and its activities be- 
fore any formal rules or traditions of the 
old-time schoob. It was his aim to de- 



velop the physical and moral side as 
well as the intellectual side of the child'* 
brain. 

President Harper has said of Profes- 
sor Parker: "He was one of the ablest 
educators in the country and one of the 
strongest and most brilliant teachers. He 
was a man of remarkable vigor and strik- 
ing characteristics, and contributed large- 
ly to the upbuilding of the school sys- 
tem." 

Professor John Dewey, in a culc^:y de- 
livered before tlie senior college .studenu, 
used these words : "Colonel Parker was 
above all things a whole-souled man. He 
was one of the most complete human be- 
ings in the blending of ideas and in his 
enthusiasm that it ha."* ever been my for- 
tnne to meet. His work in the field of 
education was that of a missiunan* and 
apostle. Like the great apaiiles he waS' 
fired by intense moral enthusiasm. I 
have heard people who. in giving liin» 
credit for being a great educator, believed' 
''it his work was chiefly that of devel- 
opment of educational machinery and de- 
vices. It was in part tliis, of course, but 
more than tliis. it was a work done in' 
the faith that in giving the child the 
highest education possible he was ac- 
complishing the most he could for hu- 
manity. No one before him, except pos- 
sibly Horace Mann, saw that the cause 
of the public schools and the country was 
really one. He was a firm believer in the 
idea of educational democracy." 



The scant recogriilion accorded in ibis 
country to the man of pure science as dis- 
lin^islicd from the man of practical in- 
vention has been of late the subject of 
some comment, and it is tnie that the 
American scholar has to contend against 
difficulties much greater than lliose tliat 
exist abroad. Tlicre is certain ground 
for encouragement, however, in another 
aspect of the case. Although the Ameri- 
can university seems to condenm most of 
its i>rofes!iors to a round of drudgery 
which is likely to preclude original re- 
search, the American people seem more 
and more inclined to call upon those 
professors for services in which they ap- 
pear prominently before the pnblic.andas 
the result of whicli they can cam that 
general recognition which they liave the 
rifi:ht to covet. 

President Schurman, of Cornell, for 
instance, was placed at the head of the 
first Philippuie cotiinmsion : Dean 
Worcester, of the University of Michi- 
gan, was a member of tliat commission 
and is also a member of the administra- 
tive body whidi has succeeded it: Pro- 
fessor Moses, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is now a colleague of Dean 
Worcester's ; Professor Hollander, of 
Johns Hoj>kins irnivcrsity, was made 
Treasurer of Porto Rico when tlie United 
States government instituted the civil ad- 
ministration of the island and drafted the 
revenue law now in force; David Starr 
Jordan, now president of Leiand Stan- 
ford University, was for many years the 
scientific .idviser of the United Slates fish 
commission and was appointed United 
Slates conuiiissioner in the Bering Straits 
fur seal controversy; and, perhaps as the 
last notable honor paid to the universities, 
Scili Low. of Columbia, was elected 
Mayor of New York. 

Other illustrations might be given, but 
these are enough to indicate the high 
place that men of scholarship arc coining 
to hold in tlie public mind. Meanwhile. 
even tliosc university professors and 
presidents who do not enter political or 
public administrative life reccire a laij^er 
sliarc of general approval and confidence. 
Men like FJiot, of Har\-ard ; Hadley. of 
Yale; Ancell. of Michigan, and North- 
rup, of Minnesota, exercise an influence 
which is by no means confine<l within the 
/j'm/K of their respective universities. Tlic 



prcstdenl of a large institution of learn- 
ing occupies a position of wide influence. 
W^hat he does is everywhere noted, what 
lie says is everywhere discussed. The 
prominence which is given even to the 
ca.sual silly remark of a university pro- 
fessor in his classroom indicates the in- 
terest tliat the public takes m the univer- 
sity professor's opinions. 

With these things in mind, one cannot 
say that the universities are a neglected 
and disregiirded part of .American life. 
On the conlrar)', they have now an influ- 
ence which is both wide and deep, and if 
the policy rccenily outlined by President 
James, of Xorthwrslem. be carried out 
in its full consequences, the great Ameri- 
can university will every year find itself 
more intimately connected with the events 
and tendencies of the present day. There 
will be no estrang«nent between the uni- 
versities and the people. Rather will the 
university draw closer to the people aod 
the people make a continually larger tiM 
of the learning of the university. — Ex- 
change. 



Last year the sum of $100,000 was 
given to Columbia University for the 
purpose of endowing 1 chair for instruc- 
tion in the Chinese language and litera- 
ture. The professorship was offered to 
Minister Wu, but he was unable to ac- 
cept. The university has finally secured 
Dr. Herbert Allen Giles, of Cambridge 
University, to fill the chair. It «-otud 
seem that no better appfflnlment conld 
have been made. Professor Giles is the 
foremost living authority on Chinese 
matters. "He has done more to populv- 
izc the study of the people, their charac- 
teristics and their literature than any oth- 
er European scholar of our day." The 
establishment of this professorship has 
not escaped the notice of the Chines* ew- 
emment and its foreign ofncc is sending 
to the university a valuable gift of books- 
This "is a ccrflection of over 6,000 vol- 
umes covering every branch of Chinese 
literature, botii ancient and nKxlera. It 



is said to be llie most comprehensive col- 
lection of books ever made in China, and 
was bcgiin in ihc seventeenth ccniurj' by 
a comniissioi) of scholars appointed by 
the emperor, Kang Tsi. MiKiern scliol- 
ars have hmiight ii up to dale on the 
plan originally laid oui." 

This new department at Cdumhia is 
an important addition to the edticational 
ad\'antages of otir countr>'. It will be 
possible for students to otitain not only 
a practical kno-wledg^ o[ ilic Cliinese 
language, but they may also study the 
civilization of that ancient people. The 
endowment and the piit of books "may 
be rlie means of impressing our people 
with a profoundcr appreciation of the 
Oiinese diaracler atid intellect and of 
o«r discovering that vvc have mnch to 
learn from them." 



any institution who attempted to ctinafl 
the researches of professors because of 
llidr beliefs and because they publi^ied 
the resuhs of their researches. Dr. Har- 
per said ; 

Such an instilulioR will not Inns remain a 
tiiiivcrsily. The university has no more right 
than llic SUtc to rfstrict ihe research or the 
I>rotiiulgation ol tlic results of such research. 
The university is a modern inrtitmion. Pre- 
viou* to 1870 there was no univcrntr, che 
higher edttcationat inntilutioDi lieinK coUcgcs. 
Our ciirriculuni then was wholly ol the pa^t. 
Laiin wa» the great eucnlial and Hnelish was 
hardly recognized and the siutly of modem 
literature wa« excln<te<l entirely. TJ»c changes 
have been so great in receirt year* that it can 
hardly be called evolution, bm revolutiocL The 
course of study in the high-whools of today 
IE heiicr than that of most of the colleges of 
the past and of many of itic poorer colleges of 
the present time. 



^^ Dr. Gunsaulus, President of the Ar- 
^BjoAr Institute of Technology, in a recent 
W^Mhon spoke from the text, "He that 
Hath ears to hear let him hear." His 
theme was the independeiHre of manhood 
as taught by the great thinkers Hugo and 
Dot^ He said: "Both had precious 
gifts of expression. Hugo exprcs-wd in 
words what Dorc expressed in pipnicnls. 
Dore was not large enough to make 
Hugo's blunders. Hugo heard and un- 
derstood the moan of the submerged 
classes. Millet had more of faith than 
Hugo or Dorc. Millet's man with the 
boe is not Edward Markham's man with 
the lK>e. Millet's man with the hoe ex- 
presses all the joyousness and largeness 
there is in nature — all the broadness of 
God's love. While Victor Hugo was the 
Invest political failure of his age, no 
other man in France could write a ballad 
that would sing itself so into the heart." 




7n an address 011 "The Church and 
Higher Education" President Harper, 
while speakingof freedom of speech, con- 
the action of Itie authorities of 
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In the course of his address at a recent 
meeting of the Oiicago teachers. IVofes- 
9or William McAndrews, of Brooklyn, 
criticised the authorities of Chicago for 
the low wages paid to the instructors in 
its public schools. He said: 

Shame on you. Qitcago. who once enter- 
tained the nations of the world, and known 
now as the city that cuts down the paltry 
stipend of the trainers of iu son* and daugh* 
tcrs! Down with this so-called business sys- 
tem of running the schools! U'% »tl folly. 
Vou can't buy teachers that way. When a 
race-track maa wants ti> get the be$t work 
from a thoroughbred he fc^s him lots of good 
grain. The minimum wage for any teacher 
i6 [he sum that will maintain her in ihe best 
physical and mental condition. The poorest 
teacher in ihc sjrnlcm ought to tiavc that 
amount. 



The superintendent-general of educa- 
tion for Cape Colony believes in the kin- 
dergarten. In Cape Town an exhibition 
of drawing, painting, needle-work, and 
woodwork is held each year. Next year 
kindergarten work done by clitldren and 
by kitroerRarlcn students and teachers 
will be incUidcd. Aniclcs will be shown 
illustrating toy-making, straw-plaiting, 
cane-weaving, ball-making, rug-weaving 
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and the more famtltar branches of kinder- 
garten work. There will be an exhibit 
of flower-pot stands, small screens and 
picture frames, "showing Uie us«s to 
which kinilcrgartcn work may be put." — 
Atlantic Educational Journal. 



One of the significam instances show- 
ing^ that English is becoming more and 
more the real universal language is that 
at the congress of tuberculosis in Lon- 
don almost all the foreign delegates spoke 
Englisli, and spoke it well. Tbc Danish, 
German, Italian, Belgian and Swiss del- 
egates talked elcxjiicntly in English, some 
oi ihem with so little trace of accent or 
of forcifi^ idiom as to surprise their Eng- 
lish hearers. As the langiiage of science 
and diplomacy, as well as that of com- 
merce, it will soon distance all its riv- 
als, whatever they may be.— Hi^ Penn- 
sylvania School Journal 



Dr. Samuel M. Lindsay, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. M. G. Brum- 
baugh as Commt3.itioner of Education to 
Porto Rico. Dr. Lindsay is a graduate 
of the University and pursued a gradu- 
ate course in Europe. For some time he 
has been the assistant professor of So- 
ciology at his Alma Mater. He is an 
earnest student and his investigations 
have eminently fitted him for his new 
field of labor. By virtue of his office 
he will l>e a member of the Senate of 
Porto Rico, of the Supreme Board of 
Health and of the Governor's Council. 



In an address delivered before confer- 
ence of educators recently held at Simla, 
the Viceroy of India made this pointed 
statement : "What is the greatest danger 



in India and what is the source of suspi- 
cion and of superstitious outbreaks and 
crime — yes. and also of much of the agn- 
rian discontent and suffering among the 
masses, is ignorance, and the only anti- 
dote to ignorance is kitowledgc. In pro- 
portion as wc teach the masses, so we 
sliall make (heir lot happier; and in pro- 
portion as -they are liappier, so they will 
become more useful memliers of the body 
politic." 



It has been announced that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has secured the n«- 
cssary funds for the establisltment of a 
new department — a school of law and 
jurisprudence. There is no doubt that 
the facuhy which will have charge of tJiis 
school will be composed of the best avail- 
able law lecturers who will be required 
to de\'ote aJI of their time to the woik. 
Dr. Harper says that the courses in this 
school will be open to students grad- 
uated from universities, or who have 
taken three years of undergraduate work. 



The Harvard-Princeton debate will be 
held at Cambridge, March 26. The fol- 
lowing question has been submitted by 
?Tarvard : "Resolved. That Mayor Low 
should strictly enfotxe the excise laws 
of New York City." Princeton will send 
an unusually strong team and will make 
every effort to win tlie victory, for in all 
the years of intercollegLite debating she 
has not been able to defeat Harvard, 



In order to create a {greater interest in 
debating a new system is to be tried at 
Har\-ard. "Each of the (our class clubs 
will hold three debates a month, and each 
club will choose by vote the best speaker 
in these debates. Tlie three men so chos- 
en will then form a class team to debate 
with a similar class team. The two win- 
ners of these class teams will then debate 
for interclass supremacy." 



Charles H. Gilbert, head of the 
tment of zoology of Leland Stan- 
Univcrsity, will soon sail on the 
id Stales steamer Albatross lo Ma- 
whcre he will lia.ve charge of the 
»ts of the United States fish com- 
WL He will be the leader of a party 
entists who will make investigations 

branches of natural history. 



The Journal of Education in its issue 
of February so. 1902, began the publica- 
tion of outline biographies of a lar^ 
number of well known educational men 
and women. These bit^raphies will 
form an interesting and vaJiiablc contri- 
bution to educational literature. 



, John Dewey, professor and head 

tdqKirtment of philosophy and ed- 
Sin tlie University of Chicago and 
iwctor of the Dewey school for chil- 
has been mentioned as the pn>bable 
ssor of Colonel Parker as director 
e School of Education. 



Through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Book Company, we are enabled lo 
publish, in this number, the valuable taV 
ulated educational statistics of Statc-s and 
leading cities for the seasons of igoo- 
1901. Tlicse plates are from the School 
Calendar for 1902. 



. Charles J. Judd, head of the de- 
tent of pedagogj' and profeswir of 
ology at the University of CiiKin- 
lias accepted the ap(»intmcnt of 
of the department of psycholog)- at 
Dr. Judd is a graduate of Wesley- 
td received his doctor's degree at 
k. 




The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers' Association will 
be held in Temple College, Philadelphia, 
March 27, 28 and 29. This nweting will 
afford an excellent opportunity for the 
examination of the unexcelled Iiistorical, 
industrial and educational features of 
that city. 
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HUGO- HIS 



CENTENARY AND 
CHILDHOOD. 

Bv Khkvon West. 



HIS INTERESTING 



Victor Hugo, whose centenary came on 
Fcbniary 26. was one of tlie most strik- 
ing perwjnaliiies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; many-sided, versatile, ardent in his 
political and social belie f^i. touching life 
at many points, and gettingf so close to 
humanity that its vcrj- heartbeats could 
be heard- Giarles Rcade tbmiylit him 
ibc one great genius of thi; ninetennli 
century. Coppee called him the greatest 
lyric poet of all ages. Swinburne ex- 
tolled liini to tlie skies. Many of the 
leatiing- critics of Europe said that his 
death left a larger Wank in the ranks of 
literary men than had been left hy any 
man since the death of Cjocthc. And 
thi.s in spite of the fact that contempor- 
ary French criticism had been somewhat 
hysterical, both in its praise ami ils 
biame. Contemporary criticism is apt to 
be unduly affected by the overwhelming 
popularity of a man or by the exacting 
claims of the questions agitating the pub- 
lic mind, and which find expression in 
the man's works. It lays undue stress 
uixm the importance of the passing nio- 
inent. 

It was a stirring time in which to be 
alive in France — the years between 1802, 
when Victor Hugo was bom at Bejian^n. 
and 1SS5, when he died at Paris — and hift 
life as citizen, politician, sm'ial reformer, 
and literary artist must be studied it) de- 
tail in order to take the full measure of 
the man. It would scarcely bo possible 
to overestimate the im[)ortance of his 
work, whal he did for French poetn.-. for 
French romajilicisni. for the cause of 
democracy, and for the welfare of the 
poor and the oppressed. His works have 
many structural faults; he was often mis- 
led by his erratic and excitable imagina- 
tion and his extremes of opinion; he 
was not wholly free from the defects and 
limitations which seem inseparable from 
the French nature, but all be wrote was 
warmly glowing with life, vital with ear- 
nestncss, instinct with passionate fervor. 



"If a book." said Carlylc. "'comes from 
the heart, it will contrive to reach other 
hearts; all art and authorcraft are of 
small account to that." The deep and 
crushing woes, the great ]>assion5 of men 
and women, appealed with power to Vie* 
lor Hugo, and with power he treated 
them. And because lie louclml human- 
ity so closely, his best dramas, lyrics, and 
romances are considered maslerpicces. 
Lacking this wannth of sympathy with 
life his work with all its splendor of 
style, its vivid imagerj-, its unrivaled skill 
in description, and its lyrical charm 
would be neglected and pass into oMiv- 
ion. but the best of it has taken a per- 
manent place among the world's treas- 
ures. It will withstand the shocks of 
time, the disintegrating force ot the swift- 
ly passing years. .\)l poniong of Victor 
Hugo's varied career are of interest. 
highly dramatic, and picturesque — his 
early stniggles to gain recognition from 
the Academy; the masterly victories be 
won for the romantic drama — the great 
battle against the old order of things be- 
ginning with the preface to "Cromwell," 
in which, as Cieorge Sand said, he gave 
the watchword to the dranialic revolutioo. 
and ending with the production of "Her- 
nani," a battle which won for the cause 
of romanticism a victory whose infltiencc 
is felt still; then his political services to 
his bclnvcH France, his long exile, his 
return in 1870 to become the idol of the 
people, his later years filled with honors 
and adulation, the heroism and beauty of 
his death, the almost regal potnp 01 his 
burial. 

All the draimstances connected with 
the writing of his l>ooks. the occasions 
which produced his famous satires, the 
domestic sorrows which gave rise to 
many of his sweetest lyrics — all these are 
of interest. Kut no adequate tribute to 
his genius can be given here. 

At this centennial time it is a pleasure 
lo forget Victor Hvigo's faults and to re- 
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, and Hugo at Iits 
best was very grt-at. indeed — he had 
many gracious and beautiful qualities of 
mind and heart. It is a pleastm.- to re- 
member his many beautiful and gracious 
^ deeds. 

H There is one portion of his life and 
^one fdiase of his character lo which t 
wish to refer — his picturesque and event- 
ful childhood and Iiis ab;<«rbing love for 
children. "Many of his lyrics seem set 
to the music of children's voices and 
laughter." As in the days of oJd "out of 
the stronfr caine forth sweetness." so froni 
this poet of slomi and battle, this cloud- 
compeller whose words often boom and 
t reverberate like thunder, so from him 
when childliood was his tlMane liavc come 
some of the gentlest, most tender of hu- 
man words. He never seems lo think 
of the little folk without a mental caress. 
His thought smiles to tliem. His fancy 
seems to make himself a child in their 
company. His sympathies arc keenly 
wrung- by their sorrows. With a mas- 
ter's hand he his touched the strings 
that vibrate to the snng that tells of the 
grief tliat came to him when bis own 
diildren were taken from liini. An en- 
thusiastic critic has lutid that the whole 
loveliness of childish ways was not seized 
till Victor Hugo wrote. His lyrics gain 

»in interest when we know that they are 
many of them transcripts of jicrsonal ex- 
perience. Then his group of poems called 
"L'art d'etre Grand-pcrc" arc about his 
own beloved grandchildren. Georges and 
Jeanne, who gladdened his later years. 
Louis Blanc said that he himself wit- 
nesBcd many of the scenes dfscrilied so 
vividly and tenderly. 

Victor Hugo was profoundly influ- 
enced by his birth and parentage — are we 
right when wc speak of birth and parent- 
age as accidents? 

His father, as wc know, was an officer 
in Napoleon's army ; his mother was an 
ardent Royalist. General Hugo said : 
"The child thinks with the mother; the 
man will think witli tlie father." That 
mother had a strong nature, and she was 
in her way as miich of a fighter as her 
husband. The doctors declared that the 
baby could not live, he was so weak : the 
mother declared that he would and must 
live, and she carried the point; she woti 
the victory. The child livwl, lived to out- 





gTOwHis natural delicacy, 
the serene age of eighty-three. 

He was but six weeks old when he was 
taken to Marseilles; then his babyhood 
was filled with wandering fr(mi station 
to station, "in tlie wake of a wandering 
military father." 

In 1805 General Hugo was with the 
amiy of Italy. Mme. Hugo had been 
wilh her husband in Flba. Corsica and 
many places, but now she returned with 
her little family to Paris. Gaieral Hugo 
did such good service in tracking the 
famous bngaitd Fra Diavolo and in 
bringing him to justice that he was re- 
warded with the governorship of Avel- 
lijio. so about 1807 Mmc. Hugo set forth 
to rejoin her husband. What a journey 
the family had through France, in 3 lum- 
bering old diligence; then in a sledge 
through tlie snows of the Mount Cenis 
Pass, then in a diUgencc once more 
through a cotmtr>' picturcs<iue and beau- 
lifut, and through scenes of novelty aod 
charm; yes, and tlirough dangers and 
horrors! 'The .sensitive imagination of 
the little child nc^'er got over the impres- 
s.Hm of these liorrors. He always remem- 
bered the bodies of executed brigands 
which hung at frequent intervals along 
the roadside. 

.Another picturesque journey was to 
Spain after Joseph Bonaparte had been 
made king of that countn,'. and he had 
taken his faithful Hugo with him. Spain 
was to Hugo what Italy was to Goethe, 
says one his bk^aphers. On his death- 
bed, when his mind was wandering, he 
talked in Spanish, and referred to many 
scenes of long ago in his far-away child- 
hood. lAlien his mother found it best 
tc return to Paris, the journey through 
the Pyrenees and all the incidents of it 
remained in his memory as of wonderful 
charm. 

As with Margaret Fuller, so with Vic- 
tor I4ugo^there was an old garden 
which was teacher, consolation, and a 
source of endless delight. This K^rd^" 
of the Feuillantines was "more than a 
garden.'* says Maraials. "It was a park, 
a wood, a piece of the country dropped 
into ilic midst of the great city, a place 
of enchantment where magicians might 
weave their spells, and monsters lurk in 
the secret places and knights and ladies 
wander at will and rv-erything unforseen 
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and tmexpccted happen qtiit< nalurally." 
In this place of wonder and of charm the 
ihree brothers passed many happy days 
imder the ^idiuice of their wise mother. 
"Through life." .lays one of his admir- 
ers, "Victor only loved a garden where 



birds, flowers, and trees were left to thdr 
own devices." Victor always called this 
garden of the Feuillantines one of the 
teachers of his youth. — New York Timet 
Salttrday Reviezv. 



THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: ITS PURPOSES AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 

BV WfLUAU H. Bkrtt. 



Those who are working for popular 
education and the betterniem of social 
conditions are again indebted to the Com- 
missioner of Kducation, who includes in 
his last annual report a chapter devoted 
to the statistics of public libraries in the 
United States. The rapid and greatly 
accelerating growth wliich is shown to 
have taken place since the report of five 
years ago, in the number of libraries re- 
porting, tlie number of volumes which 
have been added, and the work the li- 
braries arc accomplishing, comes as a 
surprise even to thost who have t>ceii 
most interested in watching the develop- 
ment of the library movement. 

In view of this evidence of material 
prosperit)', and the prominence which 
has in the past few years been given 
to the public library, it may not be un- 
profitable for us to consider wliat the 
public libran.' of the present day stands 
for; what is its aim and purpose; what 
the place It holds in the civic life of this 
day, that cities should so readily assume 
its support : what the meaning of the op- 
portunity it holds which makes it appeal 
SO forcefully to the philanthropist, not 
only as a means of enriching the daily 
life of the people, but of giving to the 
student the means of making individual 
research, by furnishing the rare and cost- 
ly collections which are necessary for 
such work; in short, to consider to what 
the public library has already attained, 
and to discover, tf we can, to what larger 
things the spirit which has been moving 
90 mightily in these latter days may be 
leading us. 

The function of the public library is to 
supply books, for purposes of both enter- 
tainment and information, to its readers. 



It aims 10 supply the best books to the 
lai^si number. It seeks not only to 
supply the needs of the individual reader, 
but to supplement all other educational 
forces of the city and to aid any effort 
which is made for its good. In its edu- 
cational work, the city library of to-day 
parallels the schools, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, and goes beyond 
the latter in its services to the advanced 
student and investigator. 

The children's rooms in our libraries 
know no age limit, and welcome the 
yoimgest children lliat are able to use 
books, or even to enjoy pictures ; show- 
ing them that a l>ook may be to them 
a source of delight, rather than a task. 
and soliciting their interest in its proper 
care and handling. Each important sub- 
ject, as history, biography, travel, science, 
poctrj-, and even political science, ethics. 
and religion, is represented by books 
suitable for younger readers; and this 
collection is catalogued, classified, num- 
bered, and arranged in a manner similar 
to that of the main collection. If in ad- 
dition to this, as is often the case, the 
holders of juvenile membership cards are 
allowed to use the main collection, when 
the time arrives that their membcRhip 
is transferred to the general circulating 
deparimcnt. they are not coming upon un- 
known ground, but arc entering a terri- 
tory with which they may have already 
made themselves acquainted, and in 
which they will find familiar landmarks 
and guides. The curricula of the puWic 
schools are carefully studied, and books 
which will aid the puptl in enlarging the 
subject, broadening his horizon, and 
deepening his interest, are plentifully sup- 
plied — the books recommended for col- 



readings being, of course, included 

number. 
t education of the individual in the 
is and bcYond, is comprised in three 
9s, as follows: 

jgt: That of acquisition alone, in 
I the text books arc descriptive. lit- 
orc tliaii slateiiienis of faa, and the 

ni.iinly that of memory, 
jond : That of comparison, in which 
B and facts are placed in relation 
ch other and interpreted; the work 
le reason and of judgment. The 
ire not separated by a definite line, 
rork of acquiring knowledge going 
ill in the second stage, 
drd : That of investigation and 
nal rescarcli. whether under the aiis- 

of an institution, or independently. 
us the student uses the knowledge 
fly acquired as stepping-stones to 
(Very in realms still unknown. 
the first stage the library is of value 
foadcning and presenting in a more 
etivc way the facts of the text books. 
he pupil passes gradually into the 
id stage, of comparison and inter- 
jtion. the value of the library be- 
9 greater, and its use essential to 
fuU understanding of the relations 
^ subjects under consideration. For 
! in the third stage the librar)', the 
fiouse of all human knowledge, is in- 
msable. He who would reach out 
itluck treasures from the unknown 'n 
jcld, must first master and plant him- 
£rmly upon that which is known. 
Gilman, in describing the function 
university in conserving knowledge 

firomocing investigation, has happily 
that "Libraries and museums are 
dwelling places of universities." 
llile the library is thus the handmaid 
helper of the school throughout the 
e course, and is the workshop of the 
peed student, the investigator and 
jrer, it has a function of even grca;rT 
trtance for those whose onoortunities 
iducation do not go beyond the pub- 
iliools, and a function which no oth-r 
iution can so well perform; that is, 
(nlinuc the education for good citi- 
hip that is begun in the public 
&ls. To the large number — to the 
majority of our boys and girls — 
{Jeave school at the age of fourteen 
teen, when they arc just ready to 



enter the high school, whose work in 
school has been largely that of learning 
the art of reading and of storing their 
memories witJi elementarj- knowledge* 
whose work has been almost entirely in 
the first stage of education — to thcw tlie 
public library must be high school, col- 
lege, university: it must give to them 
the only opportunity they are likely to 
have of broadening and increasing their 
knowledge, of properly relating and in- 
terpreting the facts of nature and of life, 
and making their knowledge a consistent 
whole instead of a mere collection of iso- 
lated facts. This is an additional and stilF 
more weighty reason for training children 
in the use of the library from their 
earliest schooldays : as. in addition to its 
immediate advantage in their school 
work, it will make them actguaintcil with 
that institution which must be their main 
reliance in continuing their education be- 
yond the period of their school life; and 
having once tested its usefulness in an- 
swering the <iucstions of the schoolroom, 
they will more readily turn to it for as- 
sistance when confronted by the larger 
problems of Hfe. 

The library is in touch with every 
pliase and interest of human life, and 
may be helpful in all. To the man or 
woman who is merely breadwinner or 
homemaker, it offers practical sugges- 
tion and helpful information from its 
store of books on the various arts anr[ 
handicrafts. In addition to the many 
books on practical matters which arc of 
general interest and in demand always 
and everywhere, every library should con- 
sider the business interests peculiar to 
its location — as shipbuilding, manufajc— 
tures. mining, agriculture — and sho'jld' 
provide itself with the best literature- 
upon these subjecls. to the great practical 
benefit of those engaged in these occupa- 
tions. It is a fact that certain towns itJ- 
this country which liave good technicah 
libraries have attained pre-eminence trr 
certain manufacturing industries, largely- 
due. 1 believe, to the fact that the library 
had quietly, year after year, supplied to- 
thc workman the Iwat books upon his- 
special work, and thus enablc<I him to- 
come to his daily task with more exact 
information and with greater intelli- 
gence : and in this way the libraries have 
vieldcd to their cities direct financial re- 
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hirns Tor the outbr. ITis a fact also, 
which the records of public libraries gen- 
erally will bear witness, lliat books on 
houMr-buildiiig. l>on>c-n>akiiig. the care of 
children and of the sick, the limisehold 
arts and elegiancies. are in large and con- 
stant demand ; and while It is not possi- 
ble to measure the results of iheir use. 
it is fair to assume that lliev are doing 
a great deal toward the making of more 
comfortable and happv- hoiiie$. The 
tendency o( the reading habit is 
toward economy and thrift. A taste 
for booVs restrains from unprofitable, 
cx|>ensive. and harmful amuse- 
ments, and arouses interest in the thing* 
tl»at arc lietter worth while. The read- 
ing of books for entertainmpnt merely. 
within rca^onahk bounds, is a pleasure 
which is fallowed by nu disagreeable rec- 
ollections. 

The library is not only a direct aid in 
the art5 of life tn the individual, but is 
also helpful in public affairs. Tlie peda- 
gogical department of a cit>' library is 
the library of city school teachers, and 
their use of it renders it exceedingly vahi- 
able to the work of the schools. That 
department which deals with public ques- 
tions — such as highways, sewers, light- 
ing, car service, police, sanitar>' and fire 
protection — is a practical librar>' of in- 
formation for the municipal authorities 
upon subjects that arc of the greatest, 
importance to the welfare of the city; 
and also gives to the private citizen an 
opportunity to form an opinion as to the 
conduct of city affairs. Indeed, there is 
no phase of the worlc of the library which 
is of such importance as thai of aff'^' ' 
ing to all of our citizens, and to the boys 
and girls who are preparing for citireii- 
ship, an opportnnity to fit themselves for 
their civic duties. An American citizen 
is called upon to express, at the voting 
booth and Hscwhrre. an opinion not only 
upon municipal owstions of vit.nl im- 
portance, bnl. in the wider realm nf state 
and national politics, he must decide upon 
fpiestions of foreign policy, upon great 
economic problems upon which the pros- 
perity of the cmmtrA- largely depend-;, 
which are complex an<l difTicult and 
should have careful !.Ui<iv. The depart- 
ments of sociology and history slioidd be 
of great value to the thoughtful citiiton. 
Whifc the public librarj- cannot lend it- 



»elt to the propaganda of any partie 

school of opinion, it \k the arena iniD 
which all opinions worthy of considera- 
tion may enter with the assurance of 
fair preseiuation. The public librar>'ht! 
already become an important factor in the 
jxJitical education of our citizens, and 
there are wonderful possibilities for 
greater development along this same line. 
Thus far 1 have only spoken nf the 
economics and social value of the library 
as an aid to the citizen and the city in 
material interest and in civic duties. But 
lieyond this is its use in the enlarging, 
the uplifting, the Bwectening of the in- 
dividual life, I need not argiK this; we 
all recognize the value of gocxl bookt to 
the human soul — of the opportunity tber 
give us of commimion with the marten, 
of realiting the permanent, the eternal, 
the wonhy. Wordsworth has said: 
"There is 
Oiw great tocieiy on earth, 
The noble living and the noUe dead." 

It is not given to many of us to commune 
familiariy in the flesh with those who 
are rocf^jniseil as standing pre-eminently 
aljovc their fellows: but we may from 
the shelves of our library choose at will 
our intimate companions from tiie greal- 
(Tst and noblest of all time, and we may 
in the solitude of our own rooms com- 
mune with them as with familiar friends, 
A great man once said : 

■^ut when evening falls 1 go home 
and enter my study. On the mre*h>ild 
I lay aside my country garments, soiled 
with mire, and array myself in co-irtly 
garb. Thus attired t make my Miirancc 
into the ancient courts of men of old, 
where they receive nie with love, and 
where I feed upon the food which only 
is my own and for which I was bom. 
For four hours' space I feel no annoy- 
ance, forget all care; poverty can not 
frighten, nor death appall me." 

This realm is the heritage of us all: 
but for many of us, for most of us. in- 
deed, the only way to approach lies 
through the open alcoves of the public 
library. 

5^0 far as the public library lies fkaxal' 
lel to titc primary and secondar)' werk 
in our sc1m»Is. it receives its soppoit 
in the same way and for the same rea- 
son : namely, that it is educating the 
younger generation for the duties of citi- 
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The same claim may fairly be 
or all library work, on th< grotmd 
that whatever helps a man lo do his 
work more ably ai»i honestly, aiid to earn 
a belter living for hia family — whatever 
enables a woman to make a home in 
which p^cc and comfort and elegance 
shall be more abundant — and whatever 
instructs ihetn both as to their social 
relations and civic duties, is beneficial 
to the stale. And the same may be 
said with almost equal truth of the range 
of library work which is general and 
popular ; for whatever makes a man bet- 
ter informed, broader in his views, and 
contributes to his happiness and content- 
ment, will tend to make him a better citi- 
zen. The city which spends thirty dollars 
a year on ihe elementary edticalion of 
each of its school children can well afford 
to spend one dollar per year for each in 
support of a library to enable them to 
continue ihcir education. 

It is only when wc come to that higher 
range of library work which meets the 
needs of advanced students aad origi- 
nal investigators, which involves the pur- 
chase of expensive collccrions to be used 
by comparatively few people, that a prac- 
tical question arises as lo how far the 
municipal tax-supported library should 
gfo. I said a practical question, for there 
can hardly be a doubt as to the right of 
providing for higher education at public 
expense. We have in its favor the au- 
thoritative opinion of the fathers of the 
Republic, and of some of its greatest 
statesmen, from Washington to Edward 
Everett. Wc have precedent in the great 
state universities, which, under the fos- 
lering care of the stale and by its sup- 
port, arc doing a wonderful educational 
work. But with the municipality it is 
not a question of theoretical right, but of 
ways and means. Our city libraries arc 
usually supported by taxation, and re- 
ceive only a small fraction of the amount 
leaned for municipal purposes. In one 
city with whose work I am familiar, and 
which received rather a larger part of 
the levy than in most cities, this propor- 
tion of the municipal levy devotwl to the 
library is about one and one-half per cent 
of the whole. This proportion seems 
small: hut in the great pressure for im- 
provements which arc essential to the 
growth of Ihe city, and for protection. 
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ami with a burden of laxatioo already 
heavy, it is not easy to see how any coo- 
siderabtc iiKrease can fairly 1>e made in 
the levy for library purposes. This is 
the condition in most of our rapidly 
growing cities. And in most of them 
the demand for books to he used in con- 
nection with the school work, or of im- 
mediate value along the other lines I have 
indicated, is much greater than can W 
met. In thi-f condition it is difficult for 
the public library' lo devote any consid- 
erable part of its funds to the purchase 
of books for the use of advanced stu- 
dents: although it may recognize clearly 
the value of such work, and may see 
that it docs ultimately yield benefits to 
the community. 

The need of adequate housing for 
libraries, of buildings which sliall be 
convenient and dignified and beautiful, 
and which shall Ik; built amply enough to 
supply the wants of future generations, 
is being met by state and municipal ap- 
propriations and by magnificent private 
gifts. During the year ending July i, 
iQOi. about $19,000,000 was given lo the 
libraries of the IJuited Stales, of whit^h 
sum the larger part was given expressly 
for the erection of buildings. With this 
want supplied comes the need of larger 
collections of books; a need which, when 
it is fully understood, we may hope to 
see met by endowments for the definite 
purpose n'f supplying book funds. The 
building logically comes first; for, un- 
less a library has a home which is com- 
modious and convenient and reasonably 
secure from loss by fire. Jt cannot hope 
for any considerable addition to its collec- 
tions by gifts. If it is fortunate enough 
to have a building which is not only 
ample and safe, but beauiiful and digni- 
fied, its attraction for the donor is still 
greater. After the building is supplied. 
the most urgent need is for more books, 
for larger collections, both for the special 
student and for popular use. The noble 
gifts which have been made within the 
past few years give us reason to hope 
thai when these needs of the library are 
understood, they will be met in the same 
generous way. 

A study of the reports of our city 
libraries from year lo year shows tliai 
the collections are not being increased 
as largely as is necessary to do the work 
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wliich should he done, owing to laclc 
oi funds; and the testimony of librarians 
in public libraries general!)' will be that 
the demands upon their libraries arc 
much greater than they can meet. An 
adequate supply of books i& of no less 
importance than a noble building. And 
this is a perennial need; it cannot be 
met sufficiently by a single gift, but rather 
by vested funds which shall provide for 



additions regularly from year 1o veir. 
Side by side with the name of hini wlnj 
provided the building will be the name of 
htm who endows the institution with 
ample book funds, and thus continuously 
and cumulatively increases its education- 
al power, its influence for social bettw- 
mcnt, for generation after generation of 
readers in all the vcars to come. — The 
Dial. 



THE FUTURE OF WOMEN TEACHERS.* 



The headlight of the locomotive moves 
no faster than tlie red light on the rear 
platform, though one is a glorious an- 
nouncement of tlie approaching train and 
the other a faint and weird acknowledg- 
ment that the train has not gotten beyond 
that pc»nt. The headlight is always in 
touch with the red light. Hie one is as 
important to the safety of a train as the 
other. It is as serious a matter to be 
telescoped as to telescope. Of course 
there is more poctn.- in lighting ihc re- 
flector than the lantern, but it is no more 
important. 

Every invention and discovery affects 
the social system, and the more intense 
the progress, the more sensitive is the 
whole social organism. The spider spins 
the thread and coils it before he spreads 
it out as a web, and it is always a part 
of himself. He is strongest when he is 
at its center, for he feels the slightest 
wavering motion of the oiitniosl thread. 
There is nothing accidental in a system. 
It is always sinm and coiled within some 
central tliought, and more and more the 
educational syston is to be the center of 
American life. When the system is luii- 
vCTSal from the rural and elementary 
schools through the secondarj* school and 
the State university to the one worthy 
National university, then American life, 
domestic, social, industrial and commer- 
cial, will he spun and coiled within the 
school, and spread out as a web of elab- 
orate and perfect social order, with the 
educational ideal at the center. The 
tiniversitv commencc:ncnt, with its hoods 



and gowns, is no more important than 
the morning when the poorest little 
urchin crecjK timidly into the SUb- 
primarir- school of the slums. A Mar- 
coni caiching the faintest flutter of a sig- 
nal shot out over a wireless sea is of less 
significance than the six-year-old diild 
in some primary schoolroom today who 
will give the world some invention as far 
beyond Marconi's as his is beyond Cyrus 
VV. Fields serpentine cable. There are 
a lhou5andfold more wonderful things in 
germ in the eleincutary schools of today 
than are being discovered by all (he men 
in the laboratories of the world. 

If. as Loeb says, death is a germ and 
not decay, and if that death-germ can 
be, and must be, sterilized in the embryo, 
then the rlmientar>- school teacher has a 
thoiisaiuUold greater respousibility, botli 
for the life and the death-germs, intd- 
Icctual, moral and physical, than lias the 
university expert. 

The teacher is at U»e center of the 
great social network, and the faintest 
wavering of the outmost thread of the 
social web touches her sensitive soul with 
a warning of new reitponsibilities. 

Mvery advance in the social, industrial 
and commercial system intensifie:; educa- 
tion. The ideal for generations was a 
seven years' apprenticeship at a trade in 
which 'a man worlced all his life. Later 
it was a four years' apprenticeship, with 
less certainty that he would stick to bts 
trade. Now it is a convenience which 
one heeds or not as he chooses. In Bo»- 
ton within fifteen vears there were horw- 
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cars tlirca<lmg the streets arm suBurts. 
Men liaiidM tUc lines and brakes who 
were not highly educated, who had not 
learned a trade. About that time came 
the introduction of the trolley, and these 
horse-car drivers were invited to go to an 
evening school, provided by the coqwra- 
tion, and study electricity, and most of 
these men were able to learn how to take 
the motor end of the car. During the 
past yrar there has been intrnduccd a 
most intricate third-rait elevated subu-ay 
department, with a new and highly com- 
plicated system of signals. An evening 
school was at once established, and the 
trolley niotormcn were invitcdtoleanithc 
new systum and operate it. >Jow there 
are men handling a very difficult and 
highly specialized electrical system who 
■were horse-car drivers (iftocn years ago. 
This is merely a sample. 

When the great strike was on in the 
steel mills last summer, the management 
did not try to break the strike by starting 
the mills, but they devoted themselves to 
educating men who had been in in ferior 
positions so that they could take the 
places of high-priced specialists, and in 
three months or thereabouts they wotild 
have had men ready to do the work skill- 
fuJly. This cflcctually and promptly 
broke ifae strike. 

The schools are to train young people 
to he sufficiently vigorous, poised and 
aJert to adapt themselves to whatever 
comes their way in the matter of promo- 
tion. Xo nne can imagine what a young 
man may he called u|Xrti to do ten years 
after lie enters upon the work of life. 

This, then, is the situation : A marvel- 
ous pace in American progress : the 
schools preparing those who are intensi- 
fying this progress ; a demand for greater 
vigor, better poi<i^ and a higher degree 
of alert adaptability to intricate industrial 
and commercial conditions. 

All our young people arc in school 
eig'ht years for an elementary prepara- 
tion for the great race upon which the>' 
enter. Ore-third of these take two. three 
or four years of advanced work that they 
may have special preparation for the 
struggle for success, and fnlty a third of 
these latter take four years more for 
scholarly advantages in the keenest of 

|thef« contests. 
I Most of those who take only tlie eight 



years' elementary course must be content 
ttiercwitli because they are unable, or 
think they are unable, to get any more or 
better education. Two-tliirds of the suc- 
cesses of life, social, industrial and com- 
mercial, will come to the one-ninth who 
spend more than ten or twelve years in 
school. Nine-tenths of all the successes 
will come to the one-third who spend 
more than eight years in school. 'ITie 
great mission of American educators is, 
then, two-fold: first, the inspiration of 
as many as possible of the two-thirds to 
extend their scliool course: and second, 
to give to each child in this two-thirds 
the noblest possible preparation for in- 
creasing the chances of his success in life 
with the limited education that he has. 

Regarding these children in the ele- 
mentary schools, more than 95 per cent of 
the leaching in cities and large towns is 
done by women, and more than 95 per 
cent of the administration and leadership 
n hy men. In school boards, in super- 
vision, in making courses of study, in the 
selection of school books, in deciding 
upon the length of the term and of the 
day. in establishing rules, in the manage- 
ment of educational associations, and in 
the selection of teachers, men have 95 
per cent of the influence. Wlutt does this 
signify? 

In the first place, it docs not signify 
that woman is to be advanced by the re- 
tirement of man. It will be a calamity 
to women as well as to men, to the coun- 
try as well as to the child, if men lose 
absolute influence to any degree. There 
is abundant honor for all in the grand 
and glorious conquests of scholarship 
and character foreshadowed in the revo- 
lution for which I plead. Nor do I plead 
for the rights of woman. The rights are 
those of our country and of the child. 

Why do the women have less than 5 
per cent of leadership and more than 95 
per cent of labor? Because women are 
supposed to be specially adapted to obedi- 
ence— as per the marriage \-ow — to the 
execution of details, and to other pliaacs 
of service, and because they are not sup- 
posc<i to have the wisdom, the discretion, 
the energy, to plan and to administer. 

Who have formed this judgment upon 
which rests the decision of S per cent of 
leadership and 95 per cent of labor for 
women ? Why. the men. of course. The 
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5 per cent ni«tni37irQ3He the thinking for 
the 95 per cent women. To say the least, 
the situation is highly interesting — to 
ihc women. If the jmlgfnicnt of the men 
re^rding the judgniem of the men con- 
cerning the lack of wisdom, discretion 
and aierpy of women is correct, then 
soine interesting questions arise. 

What reasons do the men assign for 
their estimaio of women? The>' have 
givCTi no specific reasons. They assume 
il. They do, however, say Umt there 
should be a larger percentage of meai 
teachers because boys need the masculine 
mind ; that is, the masculine mind says 
that boys need the masculine mind. I 
have been ^iUy of saying that myself. 
It is refreshing to a man to say it. Now 
I decline to accept it without some other 
evidence than a man's luxtir>- of thus 
glorifying himself. In the nieanlimc. 
while men are preparing their case, one 
propcMition may be considered. 

If boys do need the mascuhnc mind, 
then they should have all tlicy need of it. 
If the)' need it at all, they need it from 
eleven years of age upward, and it is a 
national disgrace and a crinte against 
humanity that 95 per cent of the teaching 
in elementary grades is by women. If 
this assumption is true, then the men 
should teach the boys, and the women 
should do the overseeing. There is no 
argument in the masculine mind idea that 
accounts for the women's having but 5 
per cent of influence. 

It may be thai lioys reverence leader- 
ship and not masculinity. A child study 
enthusiast gave a series of questions to 
American children, one of which was : 
"Who is your highest ideal of success, 
or, wTjoni would you prefer to be or to 
have been?" Washington or Lincoln 
was the general choice. The same ques- 
tion in Kngland brought for an answer 
Queen Victoria. This was as true of 
boys as of girls. 

.Assuming, then, for argument's sake 
tlat wliat boys reverence is leadership 
and not masculinity, and assuming, which 
is undoubtedly true, that 95 per cent of 
the teaching in elementary schools will 
continue to be done by women, is it not a 
logical conclusion that women should be 
given an opportunity to be leaders, to 
reveal to the boys their capability of lead- 



ership, and opportitntty to inspire in 
a reverence for thansclves as leaders > 

What we need is a committee to make 
a study after the plan of the Contmillee 
of Ten as to these points : 

L-'irst. Does the masculine mind need 
the masculine mind or merely great lead- 
ership? 

Second. If the masculine mind rcvrr- 
cnce* leadership, how r.in the 95 per ccr: 
of their teachers be given an opportunity 
to reveal the power 01 leadership or to 
develop greater power? 

Of course such a committee should 
consist of equal proportions of men and 
women. It woiild be cruel to surest that 
95 per cent should be women oti the 
ground that 95 per cent of the acquaint- 
ance with schoolboys is feminine. 

While we await the appointment of 
such a committee, it may be allowable 10 
make a few unclassilied remarks. 

First. The time has gone by — it van 
with the passing of the iwcniieth ccntur) 
— when it ntakes any appreciable differ- 
ence, primarily, whether one be a man 
or a woman. Prejudice of that kind f-nt 
hadly sidetracked in crossing the IkkuuU- 
rie* bclweeii the centuries. The supmiic 
court of Illinois was just as attentiw to 
the women representatives of the Giicagi* 
l"'etleralion of Women Teachers as it was 
to the mighty men who rqjrcscntcd the 
men of the corporations. 

The woman who represents 90 per cent 
of power will accomplish more in tbe 
twentieth century than the man who rep- 
resents liut 70 per cent of power. 

Second. Inactivity does not breed vig- 
or in professional or public life any move 
than it does in an arm that is carried in a 
sling. Traditions, iwejudices and prac- 
tices have sadly promoted inactivity in 
school women. If women teachers arc 
to be leaders, if boys arc to understand 
that ihcir women teachers arc capable of 
leadership, then they must lead in the 
same aren^ as men. They must Imi 
among men and not merely among 
women. 

Third. Tlie men will not intentionally 
and gracefully welcome women to rank 
with them in leadership. That woali! 
not be human nature — man's nattire. Tht 
public has seen jackets and trousers ptan- 
ning and directing, bossing and drawtn; 
the lai^e salaries so long that the pre- 
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iuniption is that jackets and trousers are 
ntttlLtl to thtse luxuries, and the burJen 
( proof that it is not so i» with the woin- 
n, and this i^ no easy proposilion. 
A Slory is told of a woman in the Lon- 
don undLTground railway who was so 
Hefihy that she moved slowly, and she 
^Jiad an inhmiity whicti r»|uirt(I her to 
^K^ (>ut hnckwards and each time when 
^"wie got about half way out, the guard, 
supposing that she wa** trying to get in, 
H|Kave Ikt a boost and shut the door, shout- 
^^K- "AH aboard." She was carried 
roun<l five times. Tlien. instead of trj- 
ing- to get out, she stood in the door and 
made the guard understand that she pro* 
potted to get out, and he must stand aside 
and give her a chance. Isn't it about time 
^^hai xlic 95 per cent of the teachers of 70 
^ner cent of all the children of America 
should say to the men who have hustled 
iheiu off the i)latform for .10 many years, 
that it is lime (o hold the train till they 
^»re on the platform? 

Fourth. There is to be an cdvicatiiMial 
■wakening akin to a revolution, and as 
resuh there will be for teachers a high- 
r social recognition, adequate salaries, 
ind a substantial i»ensian plan. The pro- 
fes-sion. and the country behind the pro- 
fession, sufTer more than is sus|xK:ted 
11 the lact that the teachers of Amer- 
,a children have limitations lo iheir 
efficiency, which must be removed before 
^^hcy can be the leaders that the young 
^feeople of the twentieth crnlury need. 
^^"herc must be an end, a speedy end, to 
the habit of joking in prose and verse 
about the schoolmaster and the school- 
ma'am. We had hoped that Nicholas 
Nicklehy had gone to his long rest, when 
lo and liehold. "'Emmy Lou" steps before 
the footlights hand in hand with the 
"Tragcfly of the Kindergarten." much to 
the humiliation of the prufcsston. 

There arc. and there will always be. 
weaklings in the sclioulruum as in all 
other spjiercs o( life, but it is a crime 
againiJt the children and against our coun- 
try' lo hold up to ridicule the whole pro- 
gression because among the third of a 
^Ktillion teachers— one-half of whom re- 
^^<ive less than 75 cents a day for iheir 
year's work — there are those whom a 
irirahirist can make apjwar ridiculous, 
all of the tliird of a million teacl>ers 
"xly 00c who does not regis- 




ter some evidence of noble devotion and 
genuine affection for the children, and 
many of these are among the noblest of 
I he world's workers. The educational 
papers, some of them, recognize this 
noble service and endeavor to glorify 
teachers, but almost every magasin« 
writer and contributor toother periodic- 
als think it only clever to ridiaile "'Eng- 
lish as she is tauffht." and to magnify 
as absurdly as their iiigeimity can sug- 
gest the frailties of the profession. There 
are vast numbers of noble women who 
will not leach school simply because they 
will not join the ranks uf those who are 
so universally humiliated. This will cease 
as the twentieth century advances. Be- 
yond this negative social advantage there 
will Ite positive social improvement for 
teachers, notably for women. 

With the twenlicili century there will 
also he adetjiiaie salaries, especially for 
wtMiicn teachers, I say adequate and not 
merely higher salaries. Massachusetts 
ranks high in matter of salaries. Prac- 
tically she leads the procession of States 
in this regard, and yet outside of Boston, 
and five cities and towns nearby, slie pays 
her woniCTi teachers less than $1.75 a day 
by the year. In most of these communi- 
ties a nurse gets $3 a day and board, a 
dressmaker receives the same, and the 
woman who scrubs floors or does wash- 
ing gets $1.50. The woman teacher can- 
not oecupy the position which is indis- 
jwnsable to her It-adersliip of children on 
about half the wages of the dressmaker 
and nurse. 

At least one-third of the teachers of 
Ma<isachusetts. despite her leadership in 
salaries, receive only al)nnl $1 a day, by 
the year! State Superintendent N. C- 
Schaeflfer, of Pennsylvania, recently 
called attention to the fact that in that 
State there were several coimlies in which 
the teachers are paid less on the average 
than the county spemls for each of its 
jwiupcrp. 

Not less important than the adequate 
salary is some pension plan that nrakes 
provision for whoever cannot longer do 
the l>est work in the sclKx^rcxm. 

Finally, woman, who has suffered most 
from want of social recognition, from in- 
adciuale salar}*, from lack of a pension 
plan, is likely to furnish the leaders in 
the revolution that will bring her all this. 
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In any revolution lliose who suffer niost 
produce the leaders. It is Jacol) Riis, 
who suffered inispeak2l>te atuticty froni 
lack of opportunity and nieAns, that is 
leading Mew York City out of the slums 
into breathing place* and recreation picr>. 
It is Booker T. Washington, bom in a 
floorless cahin and toiling' a friendless 
negro in a mine, who leads liis race to 
higher thinking and better living. So it 
is likely to be women who will lead the 
woman teacher into the recognition, the 
pecuniary returns aJid the provisions for 
age and infinnities, without which life 
cannot be satisfactory. 

Woman's recognition will come when 
she achieves something worth while. Who 
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of Chicago edifcators has had the i 
invitations to speak before large audi 
enccs from the Atlantic to the Sfissotm 
during the past four tiKMitlis? It h not 
President Harper, the prince recipient of 
royal gifts, nor Professor John Dewey, 
the ingenious psychological pedagog*, nor 
Arnold Tompkins, the ethical artist 
among educators, nor Colonel Parker, the 
most r^al of educational enthusiasts, but 
rather Margaret Haley and Catherine 
Goggin, whose achievements fascinate 
the world. When two grade teachers 
stepped forth ftXKii their cla^^ses. with 
their writ of mandamus, they became 
leaders worthy a place beside the noblest 
of the land. — Journal of Education. 



WHY CHILDREN BREAK DOWN IN SCHOOL. 

By PuiLo F. CuASS, 
Bcrwjr 11,111. 



Some of our leading journals liave 
called attention to the fact that many 
school children arc crowded forward in 
their studies beyond their strength and 
arc JK-ine compeIle<l to drop out of school. 
While mese pagers state a good many 
facts, Ihcy have all failed to give the cor- 
rect reason for the failure or to suggest 
a remedy. 

Our public school system is not at fault 
and the teacher is not to blame if the child 
suffers [ihysical collapse while trying to 
keep up with the cla&s. The trouble is 
in the early physical development of the 
child and in the failure to build a firm 
foundation of brain and nerve .energj- 
upon which to build a mental superstruc- 
ture in school days. The tardy develop- 
ment had its origin in babvhr»od, and dur- 
ing alt tliose years when the child played 
round the house before it had reached the 
school age its !>liysical culture was neg- 
lected. To try to educate a child without 
any physical preparation is hkc building 
a house upon the sand. 

All that babies require to keep them in 
a healthy, growing condition is food, 
sleep and exercise: their exercise h just 
as necessary as their food and sleep. To 
assimilate their food and have restful 



.sleep they must have exercise. Manj 
babies begin to have indigestion as soon 
as they change from mother's milk to pre- 
pared food, and as a consequence Bieir 
brains are not supplied ^vith their daily 
portion of rich blood. When the child's 
food is not properly assimilated the brain 
is the first part of tlie body to suffer. 
When a child's brain is half starved on 
impoverished blood for four or five yean 
in infancy you have reason to expect the 
child to get nervous and suffer physical 
and mental collapse in school. 

Creeping is nature's own preventive of 
indige?[ion and the baby should not be 
weaned before it has learned to creep 
A bloated and enlarged stomach is tlw 
first indication that the baby is not as- 
similating its food. Then if the baby'i 
appetite is increased and the food supply 
is increased malniilrition will soon be de- 
veloped. Katurc intended that all babies 
should creep and creeping is a cure-al 
for many of the defects and deficiencies 
of babies. 

Anv mother who lias raised a good 
sired family of children will tell you that 
a baby who is a lively creeper will not 
have a hard time cutting teeth. A ti»elr 
creeper is always a good digestor and i 



good sleeper and plcntj' of sleep is a 
preventive of nervousness in cbildreii. 

The three great enemies of childhood 
are indigestion, malnutrition and retard- 
ed development. 

Hygiene has done much for the baby's 
relief, l)ut hygiene is not enough. It 
needs the assistance of pliysical culture 
during the period of infancy. Infantile 
physical ciiltiire increases the digestive 
powers of the child so that the child gels 
more and better hrain nourishment from 
the food it has eaten and the brain ts de- 
veloped equally with the rest of the body. 
Ncr%'e ciicrgj- is stored up in the cells of 
the brain for future use to be drawn upon 
In after years when the brain is heavily 
taxed in school. 

A child whose stomach is bloated from 
indigestion should not he allowed to enter 
the kindergarten or the public school, for 
educators know that such a child (unless 
cared) will eventually suffer physical col- 
lapse and be obliged to leave school. It 
woidd be better to ascertain the facts by 
a ph>-sical examination of the kindci^r- 
^len applicant anti kef all those out of 
■ the public schools who are not physically 
^ablc to undertake school work. Mal- 
nutrition is ea.<iilv cure<l at three or four 



years of a^ by physical culture in Uic 
home, but if it is oot cured in its incip- 
iency it will result in a retarded develop- 
ment, in which case it is mucli more diffi- 
cult to effect a perfect cure- 
In some of our lai^c cities there arc 
laboratories in connection with the public 
school system. These are under the di- 
rection of competent men, usually med- 
ical men. All school diildren arc exam- 
ined to discover physical and mental ab- 
iionnaJities, if they exist. The work is 
done in a very thorough manner and 
much useful information has been added 
to the world's knowledge of defective 
children. 

If similar facilities could be secured 
where little children under the school age 
could be examined and where their par- 
ents could learn their true physical con- 
dition and also be instructed in proper 
methods of treatnu-m. many of the minor 
defects and abnonnalities could be cor- 
rected during the period of infancy and 
nuich of the suffering of pupils who now 
break down in school could be avoided. 
The capitalist who would endow such 
an institution as this at the present time 
would be a greater benefactor of children 
than if he endowed a college. 




THE MISSION OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 
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The kindergarten is a happy place. The 
children love to be present. Whittier 
shows us the old school tradition when 
he describes 

The (mi ihaL creeping ulow lo acbool. 
Went storming out to plafing. 

The kindergarten reveals nothing of that 
tendency. The feet of the children come 
hurryuig to the kindergarten, and are 
slow to depart. Faces are animated and 
cheery, voices arc gentle, and the room 
is filled with sunslune. 

This counts for much. In such an at- 

rooBphere children can grow. They need 

cheer, the sympathy, and the good 




will in the schoolroom, just as a plant 
needs sunshine. Such an atmosphere is 
absolutely essential to the normal growth 
of child life. 

Further, the kindergarten maintains, 
as a fundamental principle, that grou-tb 
U the result of self-activity. It is easy 
for tiK adult, in dealing with children, irr 
school or out, to assume that a child 
knows a thing because he is told. As a 
matter of fact he knows nothing which he 
has not learned to interpret through his 
own doing. A child left atone by him- 
self makes nuw^<^ plays in which he 
shadows fort^i t^*= ^''* w^iich he is striv 
ing to understiind. 
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Sec, at I»i«e(, sonc itnie {mwi or 

Some TragRiMt front hit dram of hnniaa 
life. 
Shaped by hini&elf wiili newlH^rncd art: 
A wedding or a feslival, 
A inouniiDg or a funrial: 
And thii liath now bi^ bran. . . . 
Ai il bis whole vocation 
Were cndlcu iuiiutioti. 

^ The ptays. the games, and the occupa- 
tions of tlic kindergarten work in har- 
mony with this temlency of normal child 
life, and through Lhcm the children Icam 
the full meaning of the life about theni. 
The kindergarten opeiis for the cliildren 
U:e door into the larger life. 

To tl'< casual observer these plays and 
games stand for mere entertainment: 
those who are accustomed to slndy child 
nature reahzc that ihcy liavc a deeper 
function. Tlic child is, indeed, hapjiily 
employed, but he is also profitably taught. 
He becomes familiar with tlic work of 
the blacksmith, the fanner, the carpenter, 
tlic miller; he recognizes the service of 
the father, tlie mother, the sister, the 
brotlicr in the borne; his little fingers 
learn to weave, to Kew, to build, to model 
'.he gift which shall show to the home 
fricml* that he, too. wislies to contribute 
to their happineiis. Every exercise with 
the gifts and occupations yields clearer 
vision and greater skill in the doing. 

Again, tlte children in the kindergar- 
ten learn how to work together, Each 
one takes his part in the plays or games, 
making his own contribution to the gen- 
eral gtxid. He rejoices in the victory 



which another achieves. Xo kindergar- 
ten gkme is satisfactory unlcs.s cii'ery one 
takes pan. Jn tlie outside life, in the 
:>trcet, in the home, and, sometimes, in 
grown-up society, we hear the expression. 
"Unless I can be head I shan't play." 
There is no trace of this spirit in the kin- 
dergarten. The children take hold of 
hands, help one another, and rejoice ia 
tlie }yoo<l fortune that falls to a comrade, 
or in the success which he acliievcs. .'\b 
enterprise or institution which introdooef 
this spirit into the public schools, »ai 
through them into society, should be un- 
iKsitatingly pronotmced a success. 

Nor should we think for a moment tliat 
this need is confined to the children of 
the poor. The only child in the home of 
luxury needs its mini.«tration quite as 
certainly as the little one who is sur- 
rountle«t by brotlwrs and sisters in the 
home where self-sacrifice and devotion 
are iKCcssitatcd by the daily life. No one 
can cheerfully, bravely and wisely take 
his part in the world unless he knows 
something of the work and interests of 
others, in tlie republic each citizen ratist 
leam how lo put himself in the place of 
his ncighlxjr, that he may justly judge 
and wisely serve. In the little cotranoo- 
wealth of the kindergarten the chitdrefl 
learn (o measure tliemselves with their 
peers : to lend a hand to the playfeUow 
who is weak, or ignorant, or hurt; and 
in this miniature republic they arc receiv- 
ing their first instruction in citizenship. 
— Lay Editorial in tht Chicago TnbvM. 
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THE EVOLUTION 




feout hvcniy-four ytars ago one of 
Jachers of the Deartxini School was 
much troubled over the enforced absence 
of some of her pupils, «Iio were kcpi at 
home to care for younyer hrothprs am! 
^bisters. She saw the need of a place 
^Kvhcre young children who$e mothers 
^ftvertf ohiigcfl to work for their living 
^^muld be caret! for through the day. Her 
desire was realized in the estaMisImienl 
»y Mrs. Shaw, of the Albany Street, 
wton. Day NiirstTV. winch became not 
y\y a refuge for the*e "(lay-homeless" 
lildrei). but a distinctly educational ccn- 
pr. The aim, from the first, wiui to give 
^thc child not only the best physical care. 
1)Ul to consider his whole nature. Tn 
ithis end a kindergarten was established 
Ifor all those of kindrrgarten age, while 
the younger children, under the care of 
a kjndcrgarliier, divided their time be- 
tween elenicntary klndergartni, free 
play, and sfeei>. 

|. A slreiiuous effort was made to edu- 
cate (he mothers toward constant im- 
provement in their home-care of the chil- 
dren. Visiting in the homes, and giving 
counsel to the mothers as tliey came to 
the nurscr)' for their children, have al- 
ways been an important part of the ma- 
tron's work. 

The neighborhood and the need were 
such as to insure rapid growth in num- 
bers, and very soon a nursery and kin- 
dergarten caring for over seventy chil- 
dren each day fdled the large Davis house 
on -Mbany and Mall streets. 

Soon after the nurserj' was started, 

jwing classes for the older girls were 

iclil on Saturdays, Occasion.-il courses 

it lecture* on practical subjects were 

fivcn to the mothers by physicians and 

Jiere. This was the nursery of twenty 

V9 ago. and it did an important work; 

Jt because the work was fidl of life its 

lecds grew; and because where Mrs. 

>haw give* she is satisfied with nothing 
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less than tlic best giving, the work was 
expanded to meet the needs and came 
to include such neighborhood agencies as 
nuimial training and singing classes, lec- 
tures, meetings, for social enjoyment and 
training, etc. 

One serious defect of the work was 
the short-lived influence over the children 
who, after brief connection with the nur- 
sery in time of need, were lost to it when 
that need ceased or when school age ar- 
rived. Many other children in the ncigh- 
l)orhood, who never came in touch with 
the nursery at all, had meager home lives 
which appealed strongly for some enrich- 
ment. 

The sewing classes were at first the 
only means employed to reach these chil- 
dren; but a sense of the value of a love 
of reading, and of the necessity of intelli- 
gent selection of books and direction in 
their use, soon caused the establishment 
of a juvenile reading rorjiii. This reading 
room is still continued, but greater effort 
is made now to get the Ixmlvs into (he 
homes, where the families may become 
familiar with their contents. This wc 
think better than to encourage the chil- 
dren to stay in the reading-foom in their 
aftcr-.school hours, when they need out- 
door air and exercise. 

Observation of the spendthrift hat»ts 
licginniiip in these young children led. 
here as elsewhere, to the establishment of 
a Stamp Savings station, which has been 
fnr years the regular lank for the youth 
of the community. Last year the aggre- 
gate number of depositors was 3.248. 
The total amount received was $661 .75 ; 
and the total amount paid out. $^3.15. 

NeighMrhood work is limitless in its 
opportunities. Out of these beginnings 
have grown clubs and classes bringing 
to the nursery — now the Children's 
House — about five htmdred different 
children each week. In a » ' ''ke this, 
comparisons arc difficulty v be 
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Ty saw that tlie Day Nuwer^^lu 
the most important pan. This is the 
nucleus; irom it we get our material, and 
white It continues the supply uill never 
fail. By it, many families .ire kept to 
^eiJier that otherwise would have been 
broken up and scattered. With the 
mother at work and no father — or a 
father disabled, physically w niorally^ — - 
the younger children find daily care in 
the nursery, while the older ones are 
profited and amnsed through their con- 
nection with the House. VVe do not wish 
to free tlie older children from responsi- 
bthty, but that responsibility should he 
proportioned to their years. The Utile 
drudge of twelve, who was kept from 
school to care for younger childrai and 
had little outside of her task <made 
dreary by monotony and ignorance), now 
has her chance for both leaniing and fiin. 

One hundred and twenty girls between 
the ages of ten and twenty me«t once a 
week in nine differetst clubs. Here some 
idea of orgntii2ntion and official duties 
and Tcsponsibililit'.s is gained. In most 
of the clubs some handiwork is accom- 
plished, but part of the evening is de- 
voted to amusement, pure and simple. 
The amount of fun to be derived from 
frequent repetition of one fa%'orile game 
is reniark-ible. Acting charades is one 
of the favorites, and is a good test of 
abiUty. From these charades the club 
leader learns to whom to assign parts 
when the preparations for the aimual 
dramatic performance of the club begin. 

The eight boys' clubs, with their hun- 
dred boj-s, are conduaed like those of 
the girl's, with a little more attention 
given to parlianientarv rules and with 
more games of skill. I'lieir working time 
is fillc<l with basket weaving, sloyd, or 
gymnastics. 

We find that sloyd is not only ex- 
tremely advantageous for bright children, 
as a means of education and expression, 
but that it reveals and develops Iirain 
|K>wer where verj- lUile s«emed to exist. 
Wc see in this last, hope of solving the 
problem of tlie stujMd. naughty I*oy. wlio. 
deriving little good himself from the 
ordinani- club, lowers its tone for all. 
Sloyd classes for girls and hoys every af- 
lemoon and evening iiow form an impor- 
tMit feature oi our work. Wc arc ujioR. 
too, on SaturrJay mornings, the txptn- 



mcnt (whieti promises success) ot 

ing the sloyd work to cbililrcn from eight 

to ten years of age. 

On Saturday, the name of our house 
is easily to be guessed. Anyone pa»$iiig 
along the street and seeing the swann« 
of waiting children at nine o'clock, would 
exclaim at once: "This must be a Chii- 
dren's House!" Yes. it is; and more- 
it is a children's village ; for the three 
houses of our settlement are tilled by the 
one hundred and seventy children en- 
rolled in the club of Happy Little Folks, 
and the Sunshine and Acorn clubs. The 
first is a kindergarten club, composed of 
children who luve just exchanged "the 
]>aradise of childhood" for the primary 
school, with its mysteries of book-learn- 
ing. They are very glatl to return to 
the kindergarten occupotions and games, 
on their school holiday. Tlic little Suo- 
shiners have advanced a step in age and 
are equal to an advance in work, reading, 
and play. The "'Acorns," wlio expect to 
become great oaks in time, arc furthering 
their growth, wc hope, by this morning 
of music, reading, play, and work. They 
are at the fairy tale age and their appe- 
tite for reading is keen. The need of 
public play-grounds is dcnwnstrated ev- 
ery week by the children's great enjoy- 
ment of outdoor play for forty-five min- 
utes. Swings, hammocks, tops and mar- 
bleft keep them occupied in warm 
weather; exercise with rein.i, sledi and 
snowballs gives them a warm glow oa 
the coldest day. 

Our object is to awaken and stimulaic 
intelligence, to arouse and train the 
moral sense, and to give busy fingers oc- 
cupation and skillful direction, and so 
to make of our little neighbors happier 
and more useful members of society. In 
no way can this be more effectually fur- 
thered tlian by allowing tliesc children 
how to enjoy their leisure hours in whole- 
Msmc ways. In all social classes, the 
hours devoted to pleasure arc likely to be 
the liours of greatest danger. Tempta- 
tions to wrongdoing arc then strongest. 
and resistance least easy. Tijrce (hioc- 
ing classes and Hve gymnastic classes 
have proved a help in combining great 
fun and the strengthening of Habhy mus- 
cles. Young lads and lasses, on the ver^t 
of manhood and womanhood, find their 
comttvon -cnco.vc\%. places, in our locality, 
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on street corners and in iloorways. A 
dancing class for our club members, 
bringing it^ctlicr these older boys and 
girls, has met with gratifyiTijj success. 
Tlic girls expect more mannerly treat- 
ment from the boys, witeii they see it 
demanded as their right by the teacher; 
and lUey in their turn give the boys more 
gentle and courteous resportsc than is 
their wont in street comer conferences. 
M No description of our House would be 
"complete without some mention of our 
menagerie. Betty, the dog, is a neigh- 
borhood feature. ^Vhereve^ she goes 
some boy nudges his playmate and in- 
forms him: "That's the nursery dog!" 
and to show his own familiar imning in 
(he Children's IIouRe. he calls out "Hallo, 
Betty !" He then goes on to fill the 
soul of Ills companion with envy by de- 
scribing the last frolic of his club. Of 
course that other boy applies for mem- 
bership and he. too, attains the high priv- 
ilege of greeting the nursery dog. 

Our cats serve often as object lessons; 
and as for the canaries, their rollicking 
enjoyment of a bath, in plain view of the 
admiring children, is an object lesson 
worth all the expense of the birds' keep- 
ing. Motherhood is illus^trated every 
summer by a family of chickens cared 
for by the mother hen ; while the father 
cock sometimes sets a good example also, 
by calling his family together and gencr- 
otisly giving them the treasures he has 
found. Rabbits furnish endless employ- 
ment for little hands that work labori- 
ously to get them food from our scanty 
grass supply. Our aquarium, canaries 
and pet Angora rabbit are placed within 
easy sight of our nursery babies, and wc 
have an embryo Band ofJllercy and An- 
imal Resctie League. Our pets help us 
in mir constanl endeavor to make the 
nursery less of an institution and more 
of a "home with a small h." The chil- 
dren of our Saturday chibs are devoted 
animals. N'cidlinger's animal songs 



arc always their first choice, and most 
of their pin money is used in acquiring 
new pets or in housing our Aock. 

A thoughtful observer watching our 
ncigliborhood sees many instances of par- 
ents following tlic lead of their children. 
(Jnc such instance we have seen in our 
woman's club. For several years we have 
had regular mothers' meetings with lec- 
tures and entertainments. Last spring a 
suggestion of organiwlion met with 
ready response and the Woman's N'cigh- 
Iwrhood Club started on its career. 

Occupation is absolutely nccessar>' to 
keep such a club in harmony; so wc be- 
gan at once to prepare for a sale in June. 
Wv were incited to this by the example 
of the Denison House Woman's Gub and 
the efforts of our club children. The 
women said: "We ought to sliow our 
children that wc can do something." This 
sale gave us ninety-five dollars for our 
children's summer excursions, and gave 
the club members the comfortable feeling 
that the Woman's Neighborhood Oub 
of Roxbury was a success. By another 
sale in December we contributed sixty 
dollars towards a new piajio. It was very 
evident that the motliers' ideas of organi- 
zation were copied from what they had 
heard of their children's clubs. The 
Woman's Neighborhood Club has a 
membership of fifty. Its constitution 
states that its object is the improvement 
of home and neighborhood conditions: 
so we hope for more co-operation from 
the parents in our efforts with the chil- 
dren. 

Working with the other children and 
the parents shows us the results of the 
early training that wc have given. This 
helps us to realize more clearly the kind 
of |)eginnings needed, and errors that we 
iinist avoid. With those engaged in work 
tike this the desjre ever grows so to in- 
cline the twig that the tree may be 
staunchly upright. — Kindergarten Re- 
view. 



THE EVOLUTION OF A SCHOOL YARD. 

BV SqSaH UtTHTIKGTOM HOOKBR. 



If iraiillion of a 8cIk»1 yard h that 
it is a playj>round. and the halo still 
han^ aroumi the yxi) yanis jHJssibtc in 
a crowded city. The real facis in llie 
case are that the school law forbids chil- 
dren on tlie grounds excejjt in school 
hours, and the inlermissions, if there are 
any. arc too shon to iitilizc even this 
small space for real fjood play. Why 
then should mir schools, where the chil- 
<lrcn arc «itilled lo .-e^Jlhetic and moral, 
as well as intellectual development, be so 
barren and unattractive.' Kwii our fac- 
toriefi and railroad stntion.>i, which are 
supposed to exist purely for utilitarian 
purposes, have, niany of them, demon- 
strated the possibility of beautiful sur- 
roiuidings. The children play on the 
grass at lioine and in the parks ; why is it 
considered impossihie in a school j'ard? 
Two years ago the WoTiian's Educational 
and Industrial Union of Kocheslcr decid- 
ed to niake an effort to beautify the 
school groimds. They were promised the 
hearty co-oiwration of the park lioard 
and the superintendent otfere<l to super- 
vise and plan any improvcnicnl that they 
wished. There was no money lu be hail 
from the school board and it was dpcided 
to ask each principal to act on his own 
initiative in doing the work. Many 
scIkx>Is raised large i\tms of nKWicy. and 
with the co-opcratton of the park su|»cr- 
intendcnt some ver>- beautiful school 
gnmnds were created. Sonic of the out- 
lyinR schools had no money and worketl 
out their own salvation. An illustration 
of one of these scIkioIs will serve as an 
object tcs5on worth copying: 

fiarrcn. bakctl yellow clay conglomer- 
ated with the debris from the city dump 
and a vast expanse of staring brick walls 
surrounded by higit board fences was 
the problem that confronte*! one princi- 
pal, llie iieighborhoo«l being a prxir one 
no money could be raisetl from that 
source. What could be done? Heing a 
person of resources an original plan was 
soon devised. 
Ever}- hoy in ll»e upper grades was 



promised a half holiday for wwk who 
would bring either some kind of a art 
or a utensil for digging up the groumt- 
Afler luncheon 250 reported for duty 
with the most mar\-ek«i3 collection of 
vehicles and tooJs. I^verytliing frnjn a 
grocori" cart to a small wheclitarrow. sev- 
enty in all. and the utensils ranged from 
coal sho\'vU to trowels and {Kikcrs — 
everything was presscil iiilo service. One 
little fellow brought an iron iabIes|Hxin, 
The time was chosen just after a raio! 
the ground was hackctl. picked, dug and 
disturbed over its entire surface. Som< 
of the carts were usa! lo load up the 
stones, old bones and mortar that revealed! 
themselves: others 10 bring manure Dal 
had been solicitetl from the adjoining 
stables; others lo bring the sods donainl 
from two empty lots owned by a bank. 
Thus the work went merrily on fn^rm one 
o'clock until five, when the most marvel- 
ous transfomialion had taken place. This 
work was su'wileinented by several load* 
of street sweepings d;mipc<l there by the 
order of the city sn|>eriiiteiideni of public 
works and distributed by the children 
atttr school. Grass and flower seed were 
given by kind frieiuls, and many flower- 
ing shrubs were brought by the children 
from their homes. Tlie sods were laid 
i>ii the outer edges and the grass seeds 
planted. Wide beds were made nexl to 
the building for the shrubs and flowers. 
On the norih side a beautiful bed of ferns 
was brought by the children frmu tlie 
woods. A guard of chicken wire was 
placed around ihc sredi-d lawn for the 
season. Hie ugly bro\\ 11 fences were co*- 
ercd with inorniuK glorici aud woodbiiu:, 
with groups of sunflowers in the cornen. 
.'Ml of this work was done at an experue 
of 70 cents. Oh .Arbor day each grade 
planted Iwn Ronton ivy vines next tlie 
school building for tite care of which they 
were responsible, Two ntonth*; from the 
time the problem was proposc<l it was 
solved to the joy and pride of the entire 
community. — The Kindergarten \fagih- 
sine. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Bj CtABE»CB F. Cakkou,, 
Worccater. M&u. 



Good discipline h the first condilion of 
a §?oocl schocrf. It should. howe\Tr, be 
pointed out tliat otir ideal of discipline 
has changed vcr>' much in recent years. 
Even a lay visitor may discover in- 
stinctively the spirit that pervade* a 
schoolroom. At thp present time we 
scarcely expect to find any schoolroom 
ruled by fear. No teacher would desire 
or dare lo punish indiscriminately, as in 
the olden time. Teachers that arc recog- 
nized both by parents and their associates 
as being: among: the best seldom — many 
never — sirilte a blow. 
I The rooms of such teachers are always 
in perfect order. There is freedom, but 
nfrt license. Children arc always atten- 
tive durinj: recitaticvn and hard at work 
dnrinsr ihc study period. There is a spirit 
of co-operation and pood will e^'CF^-wherc 
visible. The art of leaching is here at 
its best. The child progresses. Me likes 
to work, he tikes to attend school. The 
moral, intellectiral and social conditions 
are of the best sort. While at school the 
child is still Hi home; he is in eoocl so- 
ciety : he is stimulated to put forth his 
best effort ; he is an observer, a reader, 
a thinker, a hard worker. This iwcturc 
is ooi overdrawn. Il can be verified a 
hundred times and more in oitr schools. 
Teachers of this tj-pe are increasing in 
number by the very force of public setili- 
menl, and by the sentiment that exists in 
the profession itself. 

As a nde. those who still believe in 
corpora! punishment as a meth<xl of dis- 
cipline arc the unst-nipathetic. the tdtra- 
conscrvative. and the weak teachers. It 
t« not true that all of our older teachers 
arc either severely conservative or old- 
fashioned. Many of them have kept up 
to dale in discipline as in other thinps. 

The sentiment regarding: corporal (Hin- 
ishment in a biiilding depends very 
largely npoji the head of Ihc building. 
If the principal him&elf punishes fre- 
fiuently, the teacher*, are sure to follow 
hi& example. 



The school board passed the following 
rule: 

"Teachers shall maintain discipline by 
reasonable and proper means, resorting 
to corpofal punishment only in exuenie 
cases, and then only when approved by 
the princijxil nr superintendent ; c<jq)oral 
punishment shall not be infiictcd in 
presence of a school. They shall make 
a record of all cases of corporal 
punishment, specifying the pupil's name 
and age, the date and nature of the of- 
fense made, and the severity of the pun- 
ishment." 

In spite of this, it is occasionally found 
that a teacher has invented some method 
of punishment peculiar lo herself, that 
she hai some ingenious method for in- 
llicting bodily pain or exercising restraint 
which she conceives is not to be included 
under the limitation of the rules of the 
school committee. Occasionally a harsh 
teacher, or even a harsh principal, antag- 
onizes a family or a coniiniinitY by lack 
of wisdom and the absence of pro[jer 
sympathy. Sometimes, though very sel- 
dom, a mistake is made and the parent 
appeals for redress. 

The rule regarding corporal punish- 
ment should he interpreted to mean that 
no teacher should lay hands upon any 
child in any act of restraint except in 
accordance with the rules of the school 
committee. 

Both in the community, among teacli- 
crs. and among members of the school 
committee, there is a wide \'ariety of apii>- 
ion in regard to the use of corporal pun- 
ishment. I believe the lime willcomewhen 
the school committee will be ready to 
abolish corporal punishment as a means 
of discipline. If. however, it shotdd be 
abolished suddenly at the prcsctit time, 
it woidd (k)uhttess affect our present 
standard oi discipline nnfavnrably. Some 
teachers would declare that thc>' were 
unable to restrain had boys, and princi' 
pals would t\Q^ibth:*s complain that sc 
of their teacWr* "^^^ unable lo in 
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Iain order. In my judgment, it is better 
for the present to place a premium on 
well-disciplined schools where corporal 
punishment lias disappeared or is at a 
minimum. 

Neither in the high sclioots nor in the 
evening schools is corporal ptmishraent 
ever administered. 

With the abolishment of corporal pun- 
ishment there is always a tendency on 
the part of teachers to resort lo sarcasm 
or in other ways to hurt the pride of chil- 
dren as a means of discipline. Doubt- 
less, if corporal punishment were abol- 
ished, this method of inflicting pain 
would tend to increase. The teaclier who 
wounds a child's feelings by the use of 



venomous sarrasm is guilty of a wc 
offense than the teacher who inflicts 
porai punishment in the regular way. 
If corporal punishment is inflicted witdy, 
the child quickly recovers from the evD 
effects; but the use of sarcasm has an 
entirely different result. Sarcasm is to 
be dreaded more than any other thing 
that a child can encounter. It Js a cow- 
ardly resort of a teacher, and proves him 
to be utterly incapable of dealing suc- 
cessfully with a human being, especially 
one who is subject to his control. I can 
affirm that the principals in the higti 
schools arc on the alert to prevent anil 
to restrain this mischie\*ou8 method of 
discij^ine. — Modern Methods. 



SCHOOL RIVALRY. 

Bv J, B. MowKV, 
Cbepachet, Rhode IsUod. 



In the last century education changed 
its aim, its content, and its basis, and 
now the fulfilhncnt of educational ideals 
depends chiefly upon the better training 
of the teaching force. Until recent years 
about the only requirement of a teacher 
was knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught— often a meagre knowledge of 
these. No special inquiry into the mean- 
ing and aim of education, no true in- 
sight into the nature of the child to be 
taught, was required, ft is, however. 
encouraging to note that the people are 
coming to see as never before that tlie 
central defect in American education is 
the lack of trained teachers. Today the 
subject of child-study alone, which ev- 
ery teacher knows something about, re- 
quires volumes for its exposition, to say 
nothing of other branches of educational 
literature, ft may be added that one of 
the most fortunate things that can hap- 
pen to any teacher, however learned and 
experienced, is to come under competent 
supcr\-ision ; and the highest interests 
of all are promoted by statute laws 
which tend to lessen the inHuence of 
nepotism and local politics in school af- 
hirs. At best, the children will be the 



victims of enough educational malprac- 
tice. 

Extended experience itt the schoolroooi 
leads the writer to conclude that school 
rivalry is one of the most prevalent e\-ils 
in primary education. The tenn primairy 
education as here used, includes all 
grades below the high school. 

In the life of the child this feeling of 
rivalry develops early, having its roots 
in the instinct of combat shown in tlic 
play as well as in the more serious eoo- 
tests of children and young animals. Chil- 
dren are much under the sway of this 
feeling and school associations lead lo 
the constant excitement of contest. The 
treatment of this feeling is a matter of 
peculiar diflTiculty to the teacher, tt is a 
strong incentive to mental and physical 
exertion and within certain limits it is 
proper and even desirable that the teachei 
Khould appeal to it as a stimulus to study 
and conduct. As pointed out by Bain, 
its defects are; (l) It is an anti-social 
principle; (2) it is apt to be too ener- 
getic; (3') it makes a merit of superior 
natural gifts. 

The anti-social tendency of the fceiinir 
is plainly seen in the triumph over com- 
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pctitors which leads on the one hand to 
cont«mi>luous "crowing.*' while on ihe 
other hand the sting of defeat often 
creates the germ oi hatred. Sullcy says 
that rivalrj' should be kept in the back- 

» ground; that children should be encour- 
aged to excel rather for the sake of the 
attainment itself, than for that of taking 
down another. Says Miss Edgcwood: 
"Snperior knowledge is dearly acquired 
at the price of a malevolent disposition." 
Rousseau has pointed o«t that the teach- 
er can further a worthy ambition by her 
node of apportioning praise, basing her 
estimate ot\ a comparison hotweeti what 
the pupil has been and what he is, and 
not on what he is and what somelmdy 
dse is not. It is best to counteract male- 
volent sentiment in every form of com- 
petition between little children by devel- 
oping the social feelings and sympathy 
with misfortune, thus tempering personal 
triumph \yilh regret at tlic huniilialion of 
another; in this way the spirit of ri\'alrj' 
passes into the more generotts sentiment 
of emulation. Place-talcing in class may 
be permissible, but even here it may be 
questioned whether the stimulus to zunbi- 
tion given to those near the head of Ihe 
claw is not offset by the apathy and dis- 
couragement produced in less gifted 
pt;i>ils, by standing at the foot of the 



class. Bain says that pufMls who possess 
unusual aptitude sliould be incited to 
modesty rather than to assumption; that 
distinguished merit should not always be 
attended wJlh paeans; that small gifts by 
parents are useful incitements to lessons, 
while Uic prizes and distinctions ot the 
school are attainable by only a ver\' small 
number, and that in the early school life 
wlwn llie endeavor is to draw out the 
amicable sentiments, prizes, if used at all, 
require delicate manipulation. Objection 
is not made to emulation sucli as we 
have, for example, in class recitation 
when the teacher's question is pa!ise<l on 
lo other pupils after one has failed lo 
aniiwer; within limits it may be well to 
refer a pupil's question to other pupils 
for answers, but even along this line, to 
go furtlier, and refer a pupil's questions 
nr difficulties lo another pupil of lower 
grade is not safe, as such procedure may 
sling to the quick a modest little scholar, 
while it may lead the informant into 
rivalry and a false estimate of himself. 

Physicians note many cases of impaired 
health — even to the extent of serious 
brain and heart disorders, induced by tlie 
long continued excitement and tension of 
school rivalrj- — often intensified by ill- 
advised teachers and parents.— £J«<tf- 
tioa. 



FREEDOM IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 

Pnofessok Edwim G. Dhxtbii. 
Tbe Uaiver&itr of lUiaoU. 



A glance over the history of educa- 
tional development shows us two general 
■classes of peoples; tlxwe two, to use a 
metaphor, have failed to see the trees 
because of the woods, and those who have 
failed to see the woods because of the 
trees. In other words, pco;>Ie whose in- 
tellectual near-sightedness has been of 
such a character that the individual failed 
to nuke any impression upon the mental 
retina because of the overwhelming im- 
pression of the class, and their opponents 
who were class blind and could onlv see 



the indiii-idual. Peebles, past and pres- 
ent, might be classified in many other 
ways, but from the educational stand- 
point no other has a broader bearing than 
this. 

The potency of the class is shown in 
the Oiinesc educational system by the 
engulfing power of the family. In In- 
dia, by Uiat of caste; in Egjpt, by tliat 
of the religious sect: all bringing about 
stagnation and arrested de\'clo'*™*"' 
The suprem^cv °^ ^^* individua' 
depicted iit ^^^'^ phVlcysophy of t 
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ins and best of all b\' the educan'otial 
doctrines of Rousseau with tile cliniax 
of the French Kcvotution. With the 
clearer illumiruiion which the jntel- 
lellcclual light oi today throws upon 
history and progress, wc believe b<T*h of 
these tendencies, when carried to the ex- 
treme, are indications of defective vision. 
Centuries have proven that the total sub- 
mei^cncc of the individual means stagna- 
tion, of the cJass, anarchy; and it is for 
the present and succeeding generations 
to solve the problem of the intricate re- 
lation of the part to the whole. On no 
characteristic of progress has this con- 
troversy more forcihly impressed itself 
than on the ediicalional. This it has 
fairly dominated and the measure ol the 
educational system for a given time and 
place has l»eii the prevailing attitude 
toward this problem. 

What, in certain stages of the process 
in certain countries mcam the merging 
of the individual into the whole, and in 
tJthers, his ahsohue eliniinalii»n from it. 
has taken on the idea of his relation to 
it. Education today recognizes the indi- 
vidual and his rights, but it just as firmly 
recog:nizcs society in all its many inter- 
ests. 

In the question.of the arrangement of 
the modem course of study it shows 
itself as plainly as ever. The studies 
which a giveti pupil jmrsues are deter- 
mines! Iiy choice. Whose choice shall it 
l>c, his own or some one's else? Or. 
better still, hts own or that of the educa- 
tors as a class? If he is in school in 
which full elective freedom is allowed, 
bis own will is supreme in the matter. If 
be is following prescribed courses, he is 
Ixiund by the juflgmem of the whole, 
whieli whole, in this case, ie made up 
very largely of men who have lived in 
times so different from our own as lo 
make their influence of doubtful value. 
For certain portions of the pupil's school 
cotirw this question has been answered 
to the satisfaction of most educators. The 
answer is that for the first t-ighl years of 
the pupil's school life the choice shall not 
be his own. The question of electives 
has not been raised for this portion of 
hi.i school career. And again the ques- 
tion ha£ been practically settled for the 
years of college life. For this period he 
is given cither a complete freedom of 



cltoice of subjects, or one only stighd 
modified. The problem before us is 
of the relative values of the pupil's choice 
or that of some one's else for the four hi- 
icrvening years. It is really an attempt 
to discover tlie jilacc in the process of 
the individual's development at which 
his judgment in educational matters is 
valid. 

\Vc sliould all agree tliat individual 
freedom in the broadest sense is an aim 
in education; that the best development 
can only conic tlirough a realization of 
that aim ; that entire freedom in tiie 
clioice of school subjects should be al- 
lowed ami must be allowed at the earli- 
est moment at which it will be conducive 
to such a realization. On that point *e 
ihall all be of one mind, whether parti- 
sans of t!ie most radical elective sj-stem 
or of a cast iron cotirse of study tor the 
secondary school. On the exact point in 
the student's career at which free choice 
means the fullest freedom we may differ 
widely. Freedom of choice must be con- 
sidered not only in relation to the possi- 
bilities immediately involved, but those 
of a life time. If I sthould allow my 
three-year-old youngster at liome fall 
choice as to his play-ground, he wouW 
take the street and perhaps lose a ieg 
under the electric car. By that single 
choice he woidd have sadly limited his 
freedom for after life. He could not then 
choose to be a s<ildicr or a sailor, and in 
the ordinar)' competition of life he would 
fail in fully one-half the conmion avoca* 
tions. 

Let us then, for the purpose of this 
discussion, start out from three propcsi' 
tions upon which we shall all probably 
agree : 

1. That individual freedom, in its 
broadest sense, is a thing lo be attained 
at the earliest possible moment. 

2. Tliat in the matter of choice of 
school subjects entire freedom, or at 
least freedom to a considerable degree. 
\x allowed the college student. 

3- Tliat for ibe first eight >'earK of 
school life, — i'. *.■.. the time before the Heb 
school. — such frewlom of choice he de- 
niefl upon the ground that the ptipil is 
not yet old enough to know what knowl- 
edge is of most worth. 

The two latter propositions arc in « 
sense universal judgments, and are based 
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so largely upon a consciisus of opinion 
thai ihej- need not be quesiionccj here. 

With tlinn as a working h)'pt)thcsis 
ibcrc arc but three possihiliiii-s fnr the 
arrangement of ilit high school course of 
Bliidy. 

1. A bringing fonvard of the freedom 
of the college method and making the 
high school course fully elective. 

2. A continuation of fixed requirements 
for ihc lower gr.i<Ies. making the high 
school cotirsc one of cast-iron rigidity. 

3. A gradual inirodtictiim of individual 
choice into the arrangement of courses. 

On apriori psychological grounds there 

fis an oUJection to tlie ftrst two methods 
from the fact that each would introduce 
I sudden and dangcroit:: increase in the 
freedom of choice at sonic definite point 
in tile student's ediicatifjiial progress, — 
the first at the cfminionceinent of the high 
school course, the laner at its end. In 
^nature, and consetjuently in the develop- 
^ptKnt of the child, no permanent prepress 
^ts made through leaps and bounds. Per 
saltuni is not nature's motto. Advance 
is made through Kradual and often al- 
most infinitesimal changes. 'Ilie arbiirarv 
^.divisions into primary, secondary and ad- 
B'vanced school work are based upon the 
■ economy of the system. The student de- 
^velops tio more during the summer just 
preceding the high .school or the college 
life than during any other similar season, 
and b«l little more should be expected of 
him. or allowed him in the way of privi- 
leges immc<iialc!y after than lie fore. 
Kroni the standpoint ni psychology there 
shmdd be no sudden revolutions in 
method, and the educator who advocates 
fully preseribwl work through eight 
eradm and an entire freedom of choice 
beginning with ihe next, is on |)sycholng- 
ical crmmds coinniittitig a fallacy. This 
wuuTd W iuMt as true for as radical a 
change at Ihe end of the high school, and 
in the matter of moral choice at least ha.s 
proven its own weakness by the students 
in the German universities who have 
suddenly l)eeii relieved of the restraint 
of the gymnasium. 

We would, then, on three grounds ar- 
gue against cither a complete freedom 
of choice, or an entire subordination of 
the indivi<lual for the high school coursc 
as a whole 1'here mav. however, be 



strong arguments in favor of such con- 
ditions. \jei us see. 

Wc have already expressed our belief 
that individual freedom of choice should 
be allowed just as soon ss it is conducive 
to the best rcsuUs. We do not like arbi- 
trary rules ourselves, and it is probiible 
thai just as soon as the pupil in our 
schools lias developed so far mentally 
as to reason upon the value of subjects 
in iJk school course, the question of 
choice may be considered. It ccnainly 
need not be before, for as tlie poet has 
said: 
"Some pupils. tik« good natured cows. 
Keep browsing uid forever lirowsc; 
If a fair llower come in tlieir way 
They take i|. toc^ nor auk, 'Wtiai. pray ?' 
Like other fodder it is food. 
And for ihc *ionnch quite assood" 
AUhough the nuestion of the advisa- 
bility of free choice on the port of the 
pupil may be raised when he arrives at 
the stage at which the vahie of studies is 
considered by him. I would nevertheless 
urge that it he not peremptorily settled 
by giving him full freedom of choice 
until he has had that experience with 
social conditions and wliat ihcy mean 
as would make it probable that his choice 
should coincide, at least in the essentials, 
with Ihc choice of those who have had 
the widest experience. In other wonls. 
until he knows what is best for himself. 
That is a conscr\ative statement, and 
may he questioned by some, hut after all 
no one can deny that three thotisand 
years of conscious educational endeavor 
have shown progress and thai existing 
condilions are the result. 

rtut some will ask, who knows what 
is best for another? Will not what is 
best be interpreted in terms of what has 
been? Have not the Medieval schools of 
Gcnnany such a grip upon our school 
system as to formulate the answer in 
tenns of the middle ages? In answer 
I would say that our whole problem is 
one which has 10 do with a determination 
of the place in our school system at which 
these judpnenis of nne pcnsnn for an- 
other should cease. They do. and always 
must form an important part in the man- 
agement of children. Wc tr>- to make 
the little child see that a given course 
of action is the best one. and lo choose 
it. If he does not. we nj^^him follow 
it anyhow until cither fll^^k^hange 
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the mind. 1 would not deny that it is 
sometimes wc who arc forced to change 
the mind, and this, in its relation to the 
school systems and methods shows per- 
haps in part, ilie increment of advance; 
but I would iqsist that in the long- run 
the judi^nicnt of the adult with hi<« cx- 
iwricncc is more valid llian that of the 
child. The ideal ihinK would be for the 
child, from its cadicsi infancy, to choose 
the right tJiing every lime, for the bear- 
ing of the problem of interest upon our 
question is undcnbbly important. It is 
a fact that the results of work done un- 
der compulsion arc less valuable than of 
that done under the full dictation of 
choice. In the fonner case interest may 
be lacking ; in the latter, never. There is 
a strong argument in favor of an early 
granting of freedom of choice and is 
made good use of by those who urge a 
free elective system for the high Bcbool. 

But there is another question. Are the 
benefits derived by the student a.«i great 
froni a poor choice as frmn a good com- 
pulsion? From a desultory and not well 
integrated course voluntarily chosen, as 
from a proper series of progressive sub- 
jects related to one anolhci- and possible 
work to follow as to make it seem most 
probable that there would be the fullest 
academic freedom in after life, the latter 
being under direction and. if necessan,-. 
compulsion. In my own opinion it would 
not he, for a vast majoritv of the high 
school pupils of our land. 

This is due. first, to the fart that there 
is a sequence to be obser^-ed in the choice 
of subjects which is absolutely deter- 
mined by the subjects themselves and by 
the laws of mental de\-elopmcnt ; and sec- 
ond, to the fact that even though the 
choice be governed by some future aim, 
the exact method to be followed in reach- 
ing the g(ial is not tmdcrstood by pupils 
of high school age. and useless and even 
disastrous means will be employed. As 
an illustration of the first danger: 

The student with full freedom of choice 
elects to omit algebra from his course. 
.\s is the case with so many, he sees no 
need for it. This omission hears no re- 
lation to his work in English or the mod- 
ern or ancient languages, but when he 
wishes to take geometry or physics he 
is in trouble. These subjects he cannot 
rfo jtistico to without some knowledge 



of algebraic processes, and even before 
he has finished ihc high school couth 
his freedom has come back tipoa him like 
a boomerang, and pitifully Umiled hit 
possibilities. He has by thai one unwiw 
choice deprived himself of the possibility 
of being an electrician or a surveyor; a 
scientist in the highest sense of the tmii. 
or a teacher in any school alwvc tlic pri- 
Hiary. 

.\s an illustration of my statemcra 
that the average pupil with an ideal in 
life docs not know the best method CFf 
realizing it, 1 want to tell a story. I 
cannot vouch for its truth in the con- 
crete, for I made it up for the occasion, 
but after atl. iJie stories with the most 
truth in them have been made up by some 
one. and this will convey my meaning. 

There %vas once a boy who was suffci- 
ing from the malady of pugilistic aspira- 
tions. In other words, we wanted to bc 
a prize fighter. Most boys are temporar- 
ily so afflicted, and after all I am inclined 
to think that the jwrnianent goo<l effecu 
from it arc greater than the bad ones. 
Our fjoy was big of frame, though wn 
big of brain, and he sat down to plan 
a luost effectual course of training. He 
reasoned thus: Prize fighters must be 
big and strong ; food makes one big and 
strong; therefore. I must eat heartily. 
So £»r so good. His conclusions wore 
correct and his dcvelopinein was not di5- 
appointing. But thinking he might im- 
prove upon his diet he philosophized 
again. Prize fighters must have big 
muscles ; muscles are meat. I need odIv 
muscles, so I will eat only meat, and be 
discharged the grocer. But he reasoned 
again : Prize fighters must have not only 
muscles, but strong muscles. Muscles 
arc meat, but strong muscles are tough 
meat, so he change<l his order at the 
butcher's and furnished for that func- 
tionary a clearing-ltouse for everything 
otherwiiie unsalable. But e\'en now our 
philosophical friend was unsatisfied, so 
he put on his thinking cap once more and 
this was the process of his readoning: 
Prize fighters must have strong muscles, 
but these strong muscles need not be in 
his Icfis, I>evelopment there is imma- 
terial. They must be in his arm and 
shoulder. 1 will see my butcher. He did 
so. and this was his order: Send me 
meat, send me tough meat, but it must 
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be from llit fDr<!-<jHarter. He got it. 
c ate it and nothing else, and never 
on a battle. 

To mc the sad fate of our ambitious 
young prize fighter illustrates tlic fallacy 
ol too free an elective system in the sec- 
ondai^ schools. Many a pupi! with an 
ambition more worthy and more lofty 
than liis, looks upon certain subjects, 
which have an imponant place in a 
solid, all around mental development, as 
did our hj-pothetieal prize fighter upon 
poutoes and corn meal mush. He want- 
ed to dap a beefsteak upon his biceps 
without understanding the iiiternieiiiate 
process, and the average pnpil is just as 
apt to wish to sec ihc direct application 
of each subject that he takes, to some al- 
ready well-defined future condition. 

I am aware that arguments have been 
made in proof of the fact lliat the student 
is not so perverse. That he does choose 
what is best for him. Perhaps figures 
will be used to show that his is true for 
a very large percentage in certain schools. 
L If this could be shown for all the high 
fschool pupils cverjwhcre. no one would 
be a more ardent a<lvocatc of the free 
elective system than I, for a right choice 
is better than a right compulsion; but if 
this cannot be shown, I would still argue 
that a right compulsion for all is better 
than a right choice by 95 per cent, with 
the other 5 per cent choosing wrongly. 
Even if we are imprciscd with the fact 
that so many of the pupils take algebra 
and geometry of their own accord, so 
I much the better for them, but how about 
llhc rest? That school sj-stcm is not to 
be admired, which simply does the right 
thing by the right pupil, but that one 
which does the riglit thing with the pupil 
who is wrong. 
I Under certain conditions a free e!ec- 
' tive course in Ihc high school might work 
to perfection. Such conditions would be 
those in which the influence of the super- 
intendent or of the principal was so great 
as to induce the pupils tn elect the right 
courses almost without an exception. In 
schools as in society generally, custom 
counts for a great deal. A school is cer- 
tainly not inconcci\-ahlc. and perhaps ac- 
tually exists, ill which an elective system 
is in full force, but in which the general 
attitiKJe toward the work is such that 
to fail to choose certain subjects would 



mean a loss of scholastic casle an the part 
of the (Hipil. Custom, reaching liack to 
the time when the course was not so ela.^ 
tic, may have decreed that certain sub- 
jects must be taken in onlcr to prcsen.'e 
one's school dignity, and data coming 
from such a school would be misleading 
and would not l>e valid when applied to 
others. 

In every school we must believe that 
the vast majority of the pupils, e\'en 
though a freedom of choice were allowed, 
would be so influenced by some outside 
force as to detenninc the clioice In the 
righl direction. That would be true, first, 
for those students who were preparing 
for entrance lo some higher institution 
oi learning. For ihem the general choice 
for the future must determine, within 
cenaiii limits, the immediate clwice o( 
subjects. In the case of your own Slate 
University this limitation would be less 
restrictive than in that of most higher 
institutions of tlic east. For it the elas- 
ticity of entrance requirements is so 
great as to have been recently commented 
upon by Commissioner Harris in the fol- 
lowing language • "The University of 
Illinois has made a new and noteworthy 
departure in introducing an elective sys- 
tem of entrance conditions, carefully 
worked out in all its details. This uni- 
versity has practically said. 'Send us ca- 
pable pupils, well iraineJ, with minds 
well stored with something, and we will 
not inquire too closely what that some- 
thing is.' " Although this is true, the 
conditions are such as to limit to an ex- 
tent the freedom of clcctives. 

Second, this would be true for those 
pupils who were Influenced in the right 
direction at home; and third, for those 
who would not persist in a wrong course 
of clectives contrary to ihc judgment of 
the teacher. But ot'itside of these classes 
there arc a considerable number to be 
accounted for. and they are the ones to 
whom a full freedom would be disas- 
trous. Pupils without proper home influ- 
ence and not amenable 10 mild traiiment 
on the part of the principal ; brilliant, 
perhaps. l»ul erratic. Tlie very kind 
which is often capable of the fullest de- 
velopment. These arc the ones whom it 
is our bit-'iiness a^ educators to look out 
for and the very one* whom a full free- 
dom of choiee vjwW \cave to llieir own 
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devices. Wc would argiie then, that 
uniicT some peculiar contlittuns a Irec 
elective system might work well, hut 
that those conc1iiioii& are so rare as lo 
make it unwise lo introduce it as a sys- 
tem, broadcast. 

'Vh< second possibility stated earlier in 
this paper i& thai of fully prescribed 
courses. This, however, we need not dis- 
cuss. 'Hierc is no necessity for setting 
up a straw man for the sole p»r])ost of 
knocking him down, and the degree of 
specialization dcmaiidcfl in all lines of 
work today is such that a difTereiitiation 
of work nuist be begun early, and that 
most o£ 11.S would decide a^insL such a 
system where the econcMnic conditions 
allowed any other. In fully one-half of 
the lliri'e hundred high schocMs of our 
state the question of electiii'eji lias never 
arisen because of the fact that the leach- 
ing: force is not sufficient to offer more 
than one curriculum. This, however, is 
only a question of present necessity and 
one which time and growth in numbers 
will alter. 

The third alternative alone remains. — - 
that of a limited elective. This would be 
to sui>pose that the periwl t>f secondary 
school life was the one in which to in- 
troduce the individual responsibility of 
choice. The years covered by it are ones 
of rapid development. The pupil has 



passed through the epoch of the "\Vhat :' 
and the "How" and llie "Why" have ta- 
ken full possession. This world is en- 
larging very rapidly for him and he is 
pcrnapii discerning his special niche in 
it. But he has nol yet reached it : he lias 
not looked very far nnr ven,- deeply into 
life's mysteries and might verj- easily get 
on the wrong track. StHiie powers must 
still he kept up, though many may be lev- 
eled. It is. I believe, our bn!*iness lo 
maintain them. 

They nceil Ix: but few a,t most, and 
gradually decreasing throughout the 
course with ihc last year practically one 
of full elective dioice. To define Ihc 
necessary safeguards more ftdly 1 should 
say that English nui^t be insisted upon 
for the full fonr-ycar course; that math- 
ematics should bt* rctiuired for at least 
three, and that in addition a certain 
amount of history and science be de- 
manded, and tliat with these the require- 
ments cease. That the remainder of the 
student's time, and it would Ix: about oof- 
half, be devoted to the subjects of Ws 
own chcxising. With this well applied, 
there would be but little danger of hii 
going widely astray, and whether he ^ 
to the university, or into the wider field' 
of active life, the probability that he 
would find himself a misfit would be 
small. — Journal of Pedagogy. 



THE DES MOINES GEOGRAPHIC EXPOSITION. 



Perhaps nothing more stimulating to 
the leaching of scientific geography has 
occurred in the west than the exhibition, 
which was held concurrently with tlie 
meeting of the Iowa State Teachers' .As- 
sociation, Deccml>er 27-30. 1901, under 
the auspices of the science teachers of the 
State, ami under the management of Pro- 
fessor W. H. Xorton, of Cornell Collie, 
and Mr, A. W. Brett, of the West l>es 
Moines High School. 

.At a meeting of the science teachers 
ihc subject of physiography was given 
special prominence. Dr. Samuel Calvin 
delivered a lecture on the Uc A^t u\ 



Iowa, illustrated with 100 views of typ- 
ical Iowa land forms ; and Professor Nor- 
ton discussetl llie topic of Helps in Phy- 
sical Crt-ography. witli direct reference 10 
the exliibits. 

The exhibits included the Ilarvar»i 
geographical modds. the Harvard geo- 
logical set. with its scries of accompany- 
ing photographs and descriptive texts. 
Howell, of W.ishington, exhibited the 
new set of large mmlcis of the continents, 
two of the United Stales and one of the 
Cliattanooga district. Tlie large Jones 
relief globe and the new Klemm relief 

mav* -wwt *icw^ No exhibit in Has 
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section attracted more attention than that 
of students' work from the laboratory of 
Cornell Collie showing methods of 
building models in different materials. 
For example, a relief model of Crater 
lake, Oregon, built of cardboards on 
which contour maps had been pasted. 
Another represented a drumlin area in 
Wisconsin executed in putty, the vertical 
control being obtained by steel pegs driv- 
en to give heights along contour lines 
of base map. One of the Harrisburg 
sheets showed Appalachian structure. 
There was one of Great Britain, and one 
an exercise model, in solution of a given 
problem, showing river piracy with con- 
comitant capture of obsequents. As an 
example of a preliminary sketch used in 
making such a model, there was shown 
a clever contour map of an ideal glaciated 



valley, showing cirques, lateral hanging 
valleys, broken bed, over-steepened sides, 
all in strong contrast with the lower un- 
glaciated reach of the valley. 

The map section was well filled, vari- 
ous firms and departments of the govern- 
ment being represented. 

The section devoted to instnicticMi by 
pictures was perhaps the largest exhibit 
of the kind ever shown in this country. 
About a thousand lantern slides were 
shown. Lanterns were furnished by 
Thompson, of Boston, and the Mcintosh 
Co., of Chicago. 

A very complete display of recent text- 
books and of periodicals useful in geog- 
raphy teaching formed a pleasant feature 
of the exhibit. — The Journal of Geog- 
raphy. 
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THE CHILD-A STUDY IN THE EVOLUTION OF^MAN. 



AmoDs thojc works which carrr the rooU 
\<ol the lr<« of pcdaf;0(Ey far and deep into the 
p«ft this, "The Child," is perhaps th« mott 
txbaustive jret produced. It is k conpiUtion 
of contribution* to evolution. 01 eouisc. se- 
lection of material it made with spcfi^l rcf- 
ermce to its bearing on the developinent of 
a human beinR. It would eccta that every- 
thing is rejected that doei not £0 to ^rove 
that the human child c*me up the same iden- 
tical road traveled by the anitnal kingdom. 

In this iKtok, as in other writing! on evolu- 
tion, there is a ira«t deal of noaseosc. la 
many way* "The Child" would make an ex- 
cellent work for a teacher of logic (O hare 
from which to draw illustrations for the fal- 
lacy. Post hoc, ergo f^ofter hoc. For exam- 
ple, because a man and an alligator both have 
a round lifnment. therefore. • • • we wilt 
oot quote the infercnci! or conclusion evident- 
ly intended by bringing the two statements 
togefber. Man walks more nearly erect than 
woman, and the monkey less nearly erect than 
woman, thefefore woman'* place is between 
man and the monkey. Past hoc. erg» profiler 
hoc. 

But it must not be inferred that Uiis is an 
argument as^inu the book. If wc are to 
have a cominlation in hiitoric order, of the 
different theories advanced from lime to time, 
in explanation of ihc human being's conduct. 
wc want the bad whh the good, else we would 
get a very cnoncoui idea of the growth of the 
theoT7 of evolution as applied to human de- 
velopment. 

In "The Oiild" Professor Chamberlain has 
gathered from a wide field and from deep 
reading. The chapter on "The Helplessness 
of Infancy" is an especially helpful chapter. 
Ii is well for teachers to Kct hold of the idea 
that the more complex life an animal is to 
live, the longer must be the period of infancy. 
This is especially true of the homao. Among 
some of the lower savages, children acquire 
maturity enough to marr^' and set tip house- 
keeping at ten or fifteen. Among us the 
day laborer is prepared for his life's work at 
twenty, but the professional man must spend 
ten years more to acquire those complex re- 
actions rf<]uired for his success, A few weeks 
for a pumpkin, but a hundred years for an 
osk. is nature's inexorable law. 

The writer has three children of his own. 
and consequently refrains from eommestin? on 
the chapter irMting of Ihc "Resemblances of 
the YounR of the Human and Other Animall.'* 
It doci seem as though the chapter may ap- 
ply lo our neighbor's children, but there is 
no resemblance between cur children and 
anything else on earth. 



The chapter on "The Periods of Childhood* 
is especially interesting as showing what views 
have been held regarding the stages through 
which the child and the race passes. Professor 
OiambcrUin makes no claim that the scwo- 
tints arc al ail agreed yet as (o what sttgta 
eillier the race or the child passes through. 
This chapter should be read by tboK people 
who think that they have iheir school couraes 
arranged so that the child studies the thoughts 
originated by the race when it was in the 
saiee stage as the child is in. 

The chapters on "The Langua|;« of the 
Child" and "The Arts of the Child." we 6nd 
exceedingly long and dull, but they contain 
a collection that makes the book valuable at 
a reference work, and that may be of much 
interest to those who have not read the theories 
in other books. 

"The Child a Revealer of the Past" and 
-The Child and the Savage" are, to our 
mind, the most interesting chapters in the 
book. It will be a great day for pedagogy 
when teachers fully realize thai what the 
child instinctively likes to do, he likes to do 
t)ecause. it either was a ibort lime since, or 
is now very necessary for the perpetuity and 
advancement of the race. Education takes 
on a new and wider meaning when we realize 
the case with which man drops back to 
that condition called atavistic — when he lakes 
on orgins or characteristics of animals or 
Mvagcs far below him ; then we be^n to 
realize somewhat bow carefully we should 
guard natural and social selection, and how 
Mrcnuousty we should educate to bring as 
many as possible to that degree of sdf-umtrol 
where Ihejf may turn an iron will to check 
their passions and instincts so neccs&ary for 
saragcs, but so dangerous if let loose among 
us. 

The chapter on "The Child and Woman" 
will be of interest to teachers since so many 
arc women. If it be that woman is partially 
developed man, may that not make her the 
stiperior teacher by placing her near the 
child in thought, feeling and action? What- 
ever be the feial solution of the problem, the 
matter is worth our careful study and the 
theories are worth our careful consideration. 

Let us close with the doting paragraphs 
of the book: 

The child, in the helple«s infancy of hts 
first years, in hi* later activity of pby. in his 
tanwue and genins. in his repetitions and 
recapitulations of the race's Imlory, in his 
wonderful variety and manifoldiKss. in his 
atavisms and his prophecies, in hi* brutish 
and in his divine characteristics, is the evolu- 
tionary being of ovn *^c\tv. Vr \ti '*iNw«^ <»«; 



UMf«4S p«tt Ittxb lo be ■vppm9«d >nd tf- 

bcntScuJ future to be foretold. In a »eiue, he 
it all. 

"If (be education of th« centoric* (o come 
be cast in the cpirit of wisdom, the child will 
not, B> now, lo*« to much in beeoming a man. 



the ntin or woman lose w moeti it 
ing been a child, but the childlike elenieus 
atctitxry lo the race's full developnw« will 
perstM 10 the gTMlcr Rlory of the iodnidoil 
and the i>cr feet ion of mankind.'* ($i.50- 
Qurle* Scriboer's Sons. New Yort.) 

Abthl'k D. Cbomvoi. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Anj Tolmno soticod irill be aeot prepaid, apon receipt of the pricei b^ A. W. MoaifoTd, 

203 Michisra.n Avenue, Chicago, 111. 



A PRIMER OF WORK AND PLAY. 

As the title sosgcsls. the stibjcct matter is 
based on tho4e raricd actiriiin of home, 
school, and industrial life which appeal most 
atnxigiy lo the interest and imagination of 
young children, while the text of the IcMOns 
furnishes in iiscif a direct stimulus to maoy 
forms of related scat work and primary 
school recreations. 

Within the limits of a carefully selected 
vocabulary', averaging Icm than three new 
words to a psKC, there arc presented over 
OIK hundred extremely intcrciling and eaay 
full-page reading lessons, covering a wide area 
of thought, expressed in a cfaarmin[^ly natural 
and simple Myle. and beautifully illustrated. 

Tliat the principles controlling the selection 
and Brrangemcnt of the text have been applied 
to the highly artiitic illustrations is plainly 
evidenced by the strong, beautiful outline 
drawings and the effectively illuminated min- 
iatures, vrhich are so free from confusing de- 
tails that the entertaining stones they tell can 
be easily interpreted by the youngest school 
children, to whom this book is. from every 
point nf view, most admirably adapted, (go 
cents. D. C Heath & Co., Boston and Cbi- 
cago.) 



to development and understanding, mndi 
drill is iteccssary to to fix these facts Oat 
they fhali readily serve their purpose as 
mathematical tools. The work in this book 
has been arranged with ihc purpose of ^- 
viding such exercises as should secure to the 
pupils a knowledge of fundnnimtal number 
facta and rcUtioav a knowledge of fmiU- 
mentBl arithmetical processes, the power to 
pictore condhinni and see qtiantity rdatiani. 
and the understandinfc of the comspondeKe 
between quality relations and nmaber reb- 
tions both as to facts and processes. (?» 
cents. Silver. Burdctt & Co., New York and 
Chicago.) 



AUGSBURG'S DRAWING. BOOK I. 

This is a text-book for teaching drawing 
and color in the first, second and third grades. 
It is a three-book syuem, designed to teicb 
form and color in the public schools. Tbe 
subjects are treated topically, and so arranged 
iis to give the widest latitude and the grcMest 
tiexibilicy in tcachinic. ($i. EducMtoul Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. New York and Chi- 
cago.) 



AN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC 

The author, Ella M. Pierce, i» the super- 
visor o£ primary grades in the public schools 
of Providence, K. I. The book is intended for 
the use of pupils of the fourth and fifth years 
of school, it presupposes Uie development 
and understanding of number fact* and rela- 
tions to «n< hiindred. of the principles of ad- 
dition and subtraction hy endings, of wwne 
jiimple quantity relations, and of ihe eorre- 
spondence between these quantity relations 
and the numbtr fads and relation*. It tee- 
ognixea, however, the truth thai, Vn adiXtiw 



CHILD STORIES FROM THE MASTERS- 

These stories form a few modest iate^ 
pretalions of u>me phaseft of the master woifc) 
done in a child way, and are beautifully iUtt* 
intcd with a number of full-page piettnet 
reproduced from m.ister works of art. The 
author, Maud Menefee, tells us that 'is 
writing ihCM stories, no attempt has be«" 
made to follow the plot or problem of tte 
^Mm&, '«\i'w\\ wv Ti\TOon every case tie bejewJ 
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the child's reacli. Th« simple purpose as 
found in ih« whole, or lh« «ng|^ttion of only 
a sURia or scene, has been used as oppor- 
tnnily for pictnrint and reflecting soniethinR 
of the poetry and intention of the oriainals." 
This tiltle book should be found in the library 
of e%'cry home eircle, (30 cents. Rand, Mc- 
KaJly & Co.. ChicafO aiid New York.) 



author. Menco Siern. is clear, yel idiornatie. 
and the subject matter ooniisU not merely of 
fiction, but (uroisbes also many facts of his- 
torical, geographical, and literary impovtaace. 
<$)-25. American Book Cooipany. New Yortc. 
Cincinnati and Qiicato.) 



CLASSIC MYTHS. 

Mary Catherine Jiidd prepared the lira edi- 
tion of thit work as an atd in nature study. 
Tliis ihoueht has been retained in tlie present 
edition Hy reading these myths the child 
will gain an interest and fympaihy for the 
life of beast, of bird and of tree; it will 
learn to rccognirc those constellations which 
have been as friends to the wise men of 
many >£cs. Such an acquaintance will 
broaden the child's life and make it see more 
quidily the true, the fcood,.and the beautiful 
in the world about it. (35 cents. Rai»d. 
llcXally & Co., Chicago and Kcw York.) 



MELLICK'S LATIN COMPOSITION, 

This book, by .^nna Cole Mclliek, A. B., of 
the Brearly School, New York, is intended 
for students who are reading Orur and tuing 
a Latin grvnunar (or the first time. It aimi 
to fix in the mind i»>mc of the simpler con- 
s.iruciione of nouns and verb* at found in the 
Commeniariee, and consists of iwenty-five les- 
sons, each illustrating certain graramaticil 
principles, these being system a tidJly arraued 
and graded according 10 difliculty. Each les- 
son contains, besides reference 10 standard 
grammars, exercises for translating into Laiiti, 
some of these being intended for writing in 
dai< without the aid of the grammar. (40 
cents. American Book Company. New York, 
Cincinnati and Chicago.) 
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FOUR OLD GREEKS. 



The four old Greeks of this work are 
Achilles. Kerakle*. Dtonysos and Alkestis. 
These stories are written in a remarkaUy 
easy z»d readable sijle. They are intended 
to teach the children, who read them, the 
character of the people to whom the otories 
relate. The author. Jennie Hall, of the Chi- 
cago NormjJ School, aims to inirodiKe the 
readers to the beauties of Greek art, that ihey 
nuy grow richer in the knowledge of people's 
and of bcamiful images. (35 cents^ Rand, 
McNally & Co.. Oiicago and New York.) 



GESCHICHTEN \'ON DEUTSCHEN 

STADTEX. 

The ilories in this volume 10 tone and 
contents describe faithfully the various cities 
of the German Empire, ponrayinz Ihcir lool 
coW and ftiving their local traditions. Be- 
sides furnishing tnteretling and atlractivc 
reading matter, the book includes also valua- 
ble snggeilive nutenal for exctciies in con- 
versation and composition. It it well suited 
for intennediate and advanced grades, and is 
carefullv edited, with complete vocabulary. It 
is Stipplied with maps showing the location* 
of the cities meniitnied. T}w viylc used hy the 



PORTER AND a.ARKE"S SHAKE- 
SPEARE STUDIES— MACBETH. 

The editors of this work are Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Cbrke, the well-known edi- 
tors of several standard works. This hook 
will lend fresh life and imerest to the study 
nf Macbeth as required by the leading col- 
leires for eniraiKc. Commencinir with a dose 
utu\ even critical study of the text, it leads the 
student, by suggestive questions based upon the 
I>lat and the characters, to a full appreciation 
of these and of the manner in whi^ Shake* 
spcare has expressed the ideas embodied in the 
l>lay. A ihuroufth knowledge of it 11 im- 
pancd: — by syniheiic study of the dramatic 
movement and artistic factors of the play it- 
self: by foctising about the moot points of the 
play — in a way to stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion — selected divergent opinions, ranging 
from Shakespeare's century to ours : and by 
throwins Ofien Shakespeare's librar>- — the rare 
and generally inacitssiblc books of Elizabeth's 
lime— m such a nuy as to indicate traces of 
ihcm here and there in the play, and to reveal 
■ he unique (luality of Shakespeare's creative- 
ness. (s6 cents. .American Book Compsnyt 
New York. Cincinnati and Qiicago.) 



THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. 

This vfilnme is the lwenty.*econd of Heath's 
Pedagogical \j>jfa,rs. 'XVt.Ti'ur^iwt "\'*\iT.'S^**v 
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fridc Tracy, lectorer in philosophy in the Uni- 
vtiaity of Torooia Hi* object in prescniing 
the volonic to the pnblk was to diicuss infsnt 
PQxholoEy- Hp di^cussts the nature of the 
proceaa by which the automatic aiul median- 
icd pass over into the conscious and votun- 
Ury- The subjects arc conaidcreil from llit 
standpoint of actual child study. Since 1893 
this work has passed Ihiough £ve editions, 
and its value is evidenced by the fact that it 
has been translated into the Gcnnan, Russian, 
Hungarian and Japanese languages. Dr. C. 
Stanley Hall says of this work: "The aulhor 



has bcre nndcTtaken to present as coticbdr. 
yet as completely, as pouiblc, the re»ul» of 
the svsiemaiic ^tudy o( children up 10 date 
and nas included evcrythinE of importance 
that could be found. This work was srcatly 
needed, and has been done with a thoroti^- 
ness whidi all interested in the subject vill 
gratefully rccoftnizc. The qacitiyn* here 
treated are fundamental for both ps>-choiosy 
and pedago^, for tbe more fundamental Ute 
traits, the earlier they unfold." <90 ceaM. 
D. C HeaUi & Co,, Boston.) 



Educational Articles In the March Magazines. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



The people of our larger cities are 
coming: to a full r^alixatioii of the im- 
portance not only of obtaining good 
teachers and paying a fair salary but 
also of increasing tlie tenure of uflice be- 
yond that of a single year, or even a 
shorter period of time. The only excuse 
for the removal of a teacher shoiild be 
"for cause." It is of course proper that 
the teacher should be required to demon- 
strate his or her ability both to teach and 
govern before they are appointed for an 
indefinite period. It Is. unnecc!;!;ary to 
repeat the arguments in (avor of retain- 
ing a suitable teaclier from year to year. 
for they are apparent to any student 
of child-life. 

The situation in our country schools 
is c\'cn worse than it is in the cities. In 
this regard the following editorial in 
Education is very opponune : 

On* of ihc itio*I s*rious question! relating to 
llic wtll-bei"K of llic country schooU i* ttial o( 
how to KCCiirc n more permanent tenure o( of- 
fice in the teaching force. Under present con- 
ditiof>s the real object of the people — who have 
establiihed the schools -iiid niainiain them by 
great Mcrifice* as exjires^ed in heavy tax hills 
— b odeii absoluiely defeated. The proper 
irainifis of ibeir children is rmdcred impo«ti- 
ble hy the interruptions and losses occuioneil 
Ijy frc<|iient cliangc; of teachers in a given year 
or even u sinitlc term. Wc know 01 a sciiool 
where the children of one Rradc had five dif- 
ferent teachers in n period of about twelve 
week*. If the mere covering of so many pages 
of text-book IcsMm-gcllinK is the whole of 
■ schooling this evil may not be serious. But if 
IneTMinal jntlucncc is an important factor, if 
lod ^an and intelligent co-operation 




betwi.'en teacher and piipils, if orderliness and 
conitnuily of mental effort and impre^Moti are 
essential factors in the problem of education, 
tlicn such repeated changes and interniptiong 
greatijr interfere with if they do not altogether 
defeat the main objeci* (or which the people 
pay their money for the establishment aiid 
ntuiiitcnancc of the public ichool system. 



The school authorities of Chicago have 
taken a forward step in the bettering of 
the school system of that city. Superin- 
tendent Cooley has recommended that the 
tenure of office of the teachers be consid- 
ered practically pcmiaitcnt instead of 
electing the entire teaching force each 
Jimc." He proposes to let the teachers 
understand that unless there is specific 
complaint against thein they are assured 
of their positions." Tlie Chicago Tri- 
bune, commenting on this proposition 
sa>'s: 

There is no i;iifficient reason why the tenure 
of the public tehool teachers should be frotn 
year to year. There are many good retsons 
why it should not be so. Naturally the teach- 
ing staff should only fluclttatc in site by nor- 
mal expansions, and continuity in its personnel 
is ilie very basis of a harmonious and progres- 
sive plan of work. No teacher, however, has 
any guaranty against discharge at (he end of 
the school year While policemen. Arcnien. 
clerks and all other employes in the classi&ed 
?icrvicc of the ciiv hold ofnce pcimancntJy. the 
teachers, althougin they arc the most nmaerous 
giou^i and are among the most 
pubbc employes, are subject to 
moval. 

Their consdiucnt utKtrtainty as to' 
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Iiai alwayt had a demoraluing influ«oc« upon 
the tchoo) s}-sieni. It has faciJitaied ihr c:i:cr- 
ctK of pull, encouraged iuspicion toward Ihe 
board, reduced the presiifEC of the teacher's 
postliOR and been a <listurbiii|; influence nmong 
ibe cmirc staff. In recoKniUon of these facts 
Sttpefin ten dent Coolcy proj)0!ie<] to the tchool 
board manaermcnt cotnmincc that hereafter 
teachers who had parsed a certain probationary 
period should be subject to discharge only for 
cause and after (oar months' notice. The com- 
mittce approved the plan and it wiU be rccom- 
incnded to the board. 

If it is adopted Chicago will in respect to 
llitt matter align iticlf with a wholesome lend- 
cticjr in the lame direction in public school 
management generally and with the estabtishcd 
practice in higher educaiionul institutions. If 
the further purpo» announced by Superintend- 
ent Coolcy, to maice all new appoiniments 
ttrlctly according lo order of ascenaincri merit 
as shown on the waiting lists, is alio carried 
out. the local tehool syMcm should be free 
from the influence of "ptiU" both for entrance 
into a» well as for continuance in its teadiing 
ranks. 



The changed character of business lias pro- 
duced a chanRcd character of college cuorK. 
The great iiidu*trial changes have left their 
mark on the colleee. The man at Ihe head of 
the great corporation who never has secured 
the college IraininK some day will realize that 
he hu a void in his life. We cannot afford ti> 
let a maa so oni into the world without all the 
qualities that go to make up that irpic«1 Afoeii- 
can man and gentleman. His education mnst 
be on old lines modernized. 

President Jordan of the Lcland Stan- 
ford University spoke of Mr. Carnegie's 
experiences. He said : 

tn answer to the pamplilel issued by a Chi- 
cago man, I would say ibat better an imborv 
man rather than an untrained man. But every 
form of college training should be allied close- 
ly to life ilscU. It is a greater thing to grad- 
.ualc now than it was when we slipped through. 
The college course is being made more modem 
every day. It has kept step with industrial 
development. Andrew Carnegie told me rc- 
ccntty that ihe foundation of his fortune w« 
the employment of college men. It is the col- 
lege man who will solve the great proUcni 
bj induction, not by cmocional reasoning. 



The value of the undegjadtiate courses 
of our universities and colleges was ably 
discussed at a banquet of those attending 
a recent meeting of the Association of 
Atncrican Universities, held in Chicago. 
The basts of the discussion was what a 
collcfje should and cati do for the busi- 
ness man. Dean Rriggs of Harvard said: 

A good many fellows get a business training 
in college in the management of college affnirt. 
Some of the most succcisfnl men in commer- 
cial life who were students in Harvard have 
told me they first learned to know men in col- 
lege. It tv (here a man first i« tested by hi« 
peers. He is sized up by his associates. They 
look to see if he can do some one thing and do 
rt bmer than the other fellows. It Is in col- 
lege that a man »how.< whctlicr or not he can 
meet an emergency. It is there they find out 
whether there is stiiR in a man. The trouble 
with lots of boys is that they never did any- 
thing the best they knew how. 

Dean West of Princeton voiced the 
views o£ all %vhen he said: 

Tlic four fcats of an undergraduate course 
is a good thing to make a man. It produces 
Ibc best type. It gives him the best thinR^ to 
make him a man and makes his intellectual life 
safe. It is a wise saying that "a m.in is edu- 
cated by what he forgot and a man never can 
forget what he never knew, 

President Butler of Columbia used 
these words in the course of his speech : 



The quarterly con\-ocation of the Uni- 
verstty of Chicago was held March 18. 
Dr. Harper announced that during the 
wHnter quarter 1.305 women and 1,390 
men had attended the university. This 
was an increase of about 28.4 per cent 
over the attciKlance during the same 
quarter of 1901. 

'Hie convocation address was delivered 
by Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Reviev 
of Revif7L<s. The underlying theme oi 
his address was the advantage gained by 
a youiig mar living in the twentieth ceo- 
tury world of co-operation instead of the 
nineteenth century world of competition. 
He said during the course of his address: 

Science and union of cffnn are all more at 
less co-operation. Capital is not getting the 
tietter of flesh and blood. Tliere never was a 
time when money apart from ^kill and hnna 
service was a great power. The gains p^l^ 
duced by the efforts of the great finariders of 
today arc as much agnin as the interest n 
clicir wcaltli would be if they idly put out tbdr 
richc* to reap such a gain. The man is supe- 
rior to the <lollar. 

In the new co-operative order of thiags n 
the twentieth century we find profetsioM 
changing from private to public callings. JuR 
as the private guard in years past gave way IB 
the mtinidpal police. s« will aoeton sooo«r or 
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later become public servants Id juch a new 

jTStcni niorc men would work on ailarics and 

Dcrc might sometimes be Usi men lor ibc 

nOAiiit of work that 1% lo be (lone. But tf 

thr<e men can do the work o( thirty the puUic 

at Large will be benefited. 

The old sysicm of competition called for 
Ions houri. In the system of co-operation the 
workman who now epcnds eight or nine hours 
at hU task may look forward lo n working day 
of six hours, with more time for rest and the 
advantages which are o|ieii lo hirn. In (he 
fmure the conitol of our industries wUI be 
citlicr in the few uicr who»c wealth givcj them 
power, in the city, slate or nation, or vested in 
the workingnicn. It is more consistent to think 
tbai in the future we shall see sotueiliing of all 

Mr. John Simmons, a Boston capital- 
ist, who died in 1870, ordered in his will 
that part of his property should be set 
aside for the fonnding of a technical nr 
industrial school for women. He stipu- 
lated, however, that the property should 
not be used for this purpose until its 
value had reached one million dollars. It 
:s said that the time has arrived when 
this provision of Mr. Simmons' will can 
be carried out. and that a charter has 
been obtainetl. The property will be 
^ transferred to the board of trustees. The 
f aim of the intttittilion.as annotinccd by its 
officers, will be to "train leaders and 
teachers rather than simply to increase 
opportunities for clfineniary training. 
and to raise the standard of occupations 
open to woman; 

The courses thus far comemplated include 
household economics, secceurial work, library 
tcchniqtie. horticulture and landscape garden- 
ing, applied ait and general science — Ihc Ust 
for those who arc preparing to stndy »cience 
and medicine. Diiring the first year compara- 
liTcly liitle tiinc is 10 be given to strictly tech- 
nical subj'ects. The program will he made Up, 
on the other liand. of subjccis which will pre- 
pare the sitidents for jpecializiiig, and will in- 
clude Eiiifli^h. modern language:), mathematics. 
,ysicfi. chemistry, biology, physiology, hyyi- 
i«, anatomy, geography, phytiography. his- 
ury. economii:*, political science, psychology, 
-'iKt and an. For those who cannot leave 
opcup.-dttm t<^ nttend the regular classes 
will lie evening extension conr<ic* and 
fasiruciion (or Saturdays and vicaiions. 
■■•" h* located in or near Borton 
ling wilt begin next fall. 



The ^eat necessity in the public school 
is to make the public appreciate in cold 
blood the indispensable features of the 
lower grades. We have appealed to sen- 
timent long enough. We must press the 
facts home. The univershy commence- 
ment, with its hoods and gowns, is no 
more important tlian the morning when 
the poorest little urchin creeps titntdly 
into tite sub-primary school of the slums. 
A Marconi catching the faintest flutter 
of a signal shot out over a wireless sea 
is of less significance than the six-year- 
oW child in the primary schoolroom to- 
day who will give the world some inven- 
tion as far beyond Marconi's as his is be- 
yond Cyrus W. Field's serpentine cable, 
'rbere are a thousandfold more wonder- 
ful things in germ in the elementary 
schools of to-day than arc being discov- 
ered by all the men in the laboratories of 
the world. Is this true? If so, how im- 
niL-nscly important is it that these chil- 
dren have their full share of advantage? 
— American Primary Teach<T. 



Professor Victor Garwood, in a recent 
issue of The American Conservatory 
Quarterly, writes of the present day needs 
of ihe student of music. His words apply 
ctiually well to the student in other spe- 
cialities. He says, in part : 

The predominant idea in all modem jysienu 
of training is that the student shall be stimu- 
lated l>eyond mere receptivity into activity. It 
is not etihure alone but power that is sousht. 
It is the lecogniiion of tni$ necessity ihatlias 
caused schools to place greater stress upon 
those studies which awnken jclion in the stu- 
dent Manual traininir, athletics and ihe ex- 
perimcni»l science* sccni (Icstined to crowd the 
ancient Unguages and tlic purely reflective 
studies into places of scoondarj- importance in 
future cdizcalioii. The teacher of music it 
keeping pace with other educators. He real- 
izes ihst his duties »s an instructor nrc only 
half fulhlled if he does not prepare his pupils 
for the active expression of the nrl. It 1$ not 
enough to become a thorough and cultured 
musician ; it is not enough to [>lay for one's own 
enjoyment. Everywhere, in !itcr.tturc, art and 
education, the "social" element is eniphatiied 
nowaday*, and the music student must be 
trained to contribute to society. To do this 
wiih re]k>Ke sn<J authority he must achieve a 
splendid self-control which reveals no trace of 
self- consciousness or lack of confidence. 
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In an address delivered at the recent 
Chicago meeting of tlie Dcpanment of 
Superintendents of the N'ational Educa- 
tional Association, Professor D. L. 
Kiehle. of the University of Minnesota, 
r«ad a paper on "The Practical Applica- 
tion of /\Jl Learning to Better Living." 
The address contained many interesting 
statements. Dr. Kichlc said : 

Training along indusirial line* is not th« 
goal fot women in4 their education. Until 
wealth bringi its tm«iir<t ffotn the shop and 
bank to the home in form» of use for the com- 
fort of Ihe iamily, until art learns to beautify 
the dwelling place of ihc family life as well as 
ihe cathedral and the capitol and unlil science 
devotes )t<^elf to the henlihful rearing of cliil- 
drcD and tlie h^rgiene of the home, all these 
forces of our nvidcm civilization, of which we 
are 5a proud, fall short of their hiKhcst service 
and that to which they were deiiined. And 
tlii« final and noblesi application of wealth and 
Icamitig rausi be ctlrcled in Ihc education of 
women. With equal rights to do what they 
may do in common with men. they must be 
permitted to C'tntiniic their education in prep- 
aration for their higher duties of the home, 
which tliey alone arc able tn make and adorn. 
Tlierc is as much intcIItKciKc and awjtl judg- 
meni rocjuired m applying science to the care 
of the home and children at to the caic of Ihc 
atock on the tanii. 



The annual report of the United States 
Coniniifsioner of Education for the year 
1900-1901 consists of two large vohitnes 
full of vaUiahlc information. Dr. Harris" 
rcpoils, as a whole, are among the most 
notable educational docunietils issued by 
any government, and should he examiticrl 
hy every progressive tcaclicr. Some of 
the subjects discussed in these two vol- 
umes are tiie development of English sec- 
ondary schools for boys, education in 
Porto Rico, the system of public educa- 
tion in British India, educational exten- 
sion in the United .States, historical docu- 
ments having a bearing upon common 
school ediication in the Atlantic and Cen- 
tral Stales of the South from 1830 to 
i860, the stri:ggle against alcoholism, the 
justification of the public high school. 
There are many other subjects of equal 
interest and all are discusscrt in com\i\e\c 
detaii. 



Prof. Ira W. Howerth's course of uni- 
versity extension lectures, given in the 
dlies of the Middle West between Feb- 
ruary and April, were a great suc c ess. 
Bet«'ecii each two of Prof. Howerth's 
lectures on the social problem he had 
»omc man of national reputation deliver 
one on a subject vitally connected with 
the problem. Among these prominent 
men we find Dr. E. A. Ron, Henrv C 
Adams. Walter A. WyckofI, Harry H. 
Powers and .A.lbion W. Small. Such a 
course of lectures leaves a community 
much richer in knowledge and in the 
aiblity to handle it-ti own political and 
economic probteins than a course given 
for entertainment only. 
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Dr. M. G. Boonibaugh, Commissioner 
of Education for Porto Rico, states thai 
"since the United States assumed coniro) 
of affairs in Porto Rico there have been 
835 new school buildings erected and <3o.- 
000 pupils enrolled, while hundreds of 
thuiisands are clamoring for admission. 
A firm financial basis for a school fund 
has been established, so that within eight 
yesrs under the present system there wiH 
be a scat in a schoothouse for ever>' child 
in Porto Rico. Normal schools are be- 
ing established for the purpose of intro- 
ducing native teachers who can speak the 
English tongue, and there are now more 
lltan 500 teachers of this sort eniptoycd." 



The Council of Public Instruction nf 
Spain, in a report recently issued, givef 
the following interesting suiislics: In 
the forty-nine provinces of Spain there 
are 25,348 public schools. Of those asijt 
are for boys. 7,612 for girls and 8,423 
arc attended by both sexes; 1,^17.314 
children attend these schools. There are 
also in Spain 6. 1 81 private schools, 
\v\^\c\i Mc attended by 166.880 boys aad 



ir C. Stanley Hall criticises the 
Wsii Sngiiafics as taught in the curricu- 

'luiit of ihe higli school. He spciks of 
Uicm as "bahy Latin and baby Greek." 

JHc says: 

f Thtit Unipusn of Latin and Greek as thty 
are found in our high scIiooIh arc but a tancii- 
fled rrlic — a ghost of a gboit. There is almost 
every degree of degrncration (toiu ihc goMcii 
age oi secondary classical iraininK. Rookcr T. 
Washingluii says tlie twi> chief dcsircH of ihc 
ctdored youth during all the rcconsirttciivc 
period were to hold office aud iludy Latin, and 
that his life work for his net has been di- 
rected aKiiinst ihe»c two evils. I rai« no qwcs- 
lion of the value of tbc&c studies for those who 
go deeply into them. But what keeps them 

illivc? (jaly this traditional respecialMlity. 




Principal Fisk has taken an extreme 
but tiot illogical stand against cigarette- 
sinoking students. In asking those who 
cannot or will not give up the habit to 
leave the Northwestern preparatory 
school he is acting for the general good, 
not only of the smokers, but of the insti- 
tution. Hoys who habitually tisc cigar- 
ettes, or tobacco in any £omi, are serious- 
ly handicapped, and their Ixackwardness 
reflects on the general average. Ggar- 
cttes and study, so far as boys are con- 
cerned, will not mix. — Exchange. 




The New York State school Ia\i' pro- 
vides (hat every school shall own and fly 
a Unite<l States flag. The law was get- 
ting to be somewhat neglected in some 
sections of the State, and an order was 
recently issued to two hundred and sev- 
enty-five districts to purchase Bags and 
the necessary appliances. Neglect on 
the part of school officials to comply with 
this order renders such officials subject 
to removal from office, and requires tlie 
forfeiture of a portion of the school 
money. — Exchtrngt. 



Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in an address on "Obstacles to 
Educational Prepress/' delivered at the 
superimcndents* meeting, said: 

For more than twenty years the system of 
study in primary Rfzdei hat been faulty ai]d 
un«ni is factory. Let ns have moie intelligent 
and rational experiments in educational mcih- 
ods. We lave not yet organized our tduca- 
lional doctrine; we hare only formulated it 
pieccincal. and ure have not organized our edu- 
cational experience: we have not gathered the 
fruits of experience as we have gone along. 



The Iowa Reading Circle Board has 
selected the following books for reading 
during the coming year: 

White's "'Art of Teaching." American Book 
Company, Chicago. 

Wii/s "Jean Mitchcirs School." Public 
School Put>1i»hing Company. Bloomington, 111. 

Welch's "How to Study.*' W. M. Welch & 
Co.. Chicago. 

Hodge's "Nature Study and Life." Gina ft 
Co,, Chicago. 

"School Saniuition and I>ccoration.'' D. C. 
Heath & Co., Chicago. 



The teachei^ of Dcs Moines. Iowa, re- 
cently held a week's profcssiotial insti- 
tute. Dr. Wilbur S. Jackman, of Chi- 
cago, was tlie principal speaker. Prof. 
Jackman is one of the ablest and mns' 
interesting speakers on nature study in 
Ameiica. This old world takes on a 
new interest and assumes a new aspect 
for those who have listened to Prof. 
Jackman for a week. 



Dr. .Mleyn Ireland has been appointed 
to the profe-ssorship of colonial politics, 
history and cotum.eT«, TftMw\*3 ^.-wtA- 
lii\\e>.\ bv vWViTCwMswj tA Cwsa.<a^- 
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The University of Chicago is holding 
a series of university extension confer- 
ences in the larger cities. One was held 
in Pittsburg March 21-23, and arrange- 
ments are under consideration for one to 
be held in Iowa tn the near future. 



Professor Kratz will undertake, but it is 
generally understood that he has been 
offered something much better than the 
position he leaves. 



Mr. Booker T. Washington has been 
chosen the class speaker for the com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Nebraska. 



The meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendents of the National Educa- 
tional Association, which was held in 
Chicago in February, was the best at- 
tended of any meeting that this branch 
of the National Association has ever held. 



Superintendent H. E. Kratz, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, who was drawing a larger 
salary than any of the other Iowa super- 
intendents, has resigned. It has not been 
definitely announced what new work 



All of the instructors in the public 
schools of Minneapolis have announced 
their intention to become members of the 
National Educational Association, which 
meets in that city in July. 




From the earliest times 5)cople have 
realized that the minfl of the child is 
not a very faithful reporter of things as 
they happen in the world ; they have ap- 
preciated that it is very easy for chil- 
dren to sec crcmkcd and hear crooked. 
This fact is being impressed upon the 
HUraughts of people to-day by the results 
, of investigations relating to the suggesti- 
bility of the young. Studies conducted 
at Clark University, and elsewhere, dur- 
ing the past few years, have shown that 
the child mind is easily deceived under 
conditions which exist about it all the 
time. ] f an experimenter leads a group 
of children to think that he going to 
te5t the sense of smell with familiar 
odors, he can without difficulty get most 
of them to detect in distilled water some 
perfume he names and with which they 
arc familiar. So, too. he can make them 
believe that they arc tasting salt, sugar, 
or the like when he places a perfectly 
tasteless substance upon the tongue. Ob- 
jects may l>e seen to move that remain 
perfectly stationarj' : and illusions of tem- 
perature, touch, and so on, are easily in- 
duced. The principle involved here is 
illustrated frequently in the experiences 
of daily Ufc. Few people can detect mis- 
spelling in a word if the first and last 
parts arc correct, ft is well known that 
the majority of persons cannot be trusted 
to discover typographical errors in proof. 
Kow the rationale of these things is ap- 
parent at a glance. We tend to see 
things in adult life as we have seen them 
before, even tliough ihej* are somewhat 
^bltercd in the present instance. Seeing 
^Ebr most of us h at least part imagina- 
Ktion in the sense in which this term is 
"commonly employed- We behold that 



which arises within rather than that 
which is presented from without. If in a 
word there is enough of the old form to 
awaken the memorj- of the word we arc 
likely to lake the memory to be the thing 
which is appealing to our senses. 

Fortunately the human mind has been 
so constructed that it joins experiences 
together in memory in the way in which 
they originally presented themselves. 
These constitute series of events; ai>d 
if tiicy are repeated a few times in the 
same order %vc come to believe that this 
order is permanent, that it indicates the 
way in which the world will always pre- 
sent itself to us. and we conduct our- 
selves accordingly. H a certain number 
of events as A B C D E have been re- 
pealed in that order a few times, then 
when A is presented 1 ex|jcci 11 will 
follow, and C will follow C. and so on. 
I do not wait for each member of the 
series to present itself before making up 
my mind what to do. As soon as 1 ex- 
perience A I conduct myself according to 
past experiences and I am more or less 
indifferent to the ovent.<i as they actually 
occur on this occasion. I am not cHtical 
of what is offered from without now. 
I do not need to be. Nothing new ^vill 
happen. I think, and what is the use? 
If I was placed in a situation which was 
unfamiliar then I would bo anxious about 
ever>*thing. My welfare would, of course, 
demand that I take strict account of all 
happenings, but when I glance at a word 
and sec, say, half the letters arranged in 
the way in which I have seen them be- 
fore. I do not stop to obser^-e each letter 
distinctly, so T jump to the conclusion 
that it is a familiar word. 

It is verv fortunate for me that I do 
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this since I am spared much useless paius 
in ob&erving details ol things that I 
know perfectly. But there is no great 
good without small loss; I sometimes 
fall into error. In language this is 
usually not of much account, but in 
some of the other affairs of life this 
tendency, not infrequently, usually leads 
into serious consequences. A child hav- 
ing madt; a friend of liis kitten and gaiued 
its confidence so that he may do wriat he 
will wiili it without suffering penalty, 
falls in with a dog and sees so much 
likcne&s to his liome pet Uiat he thinks 
he can treat hun the same way, and 
sometimes he suffers severely for this 
lack of discrimination. And so instances 
without limit might be mentioned show- 
ing how easily old associated experiences 
arc revived by any present event. Usually, 
to repeat, these revived experiences will 
be in accord with reality^ and would 
probably always be if it were not that 
scries of experiences cross and recross 
in a most complex way. and at the junc- 
tion places there is likely to be shunt- 
ing off so that the parts of two different 
series get connected together as a whole 
in the mind, but there is nothing in the 
outer world to which this corresponds, 
and so our thinking leads us astray. 

This principle is tnic in respect of the 
influence of language upon i>ercciving 
and thinking. When one hears a word 
there is reinstated in his mind the con- 
tent with which it has been coupled on 
previous occaMOns. Then in many peo- 
ple's minds this content is taken to be 
a truthful report of reality and conduct 
is regulated in view of it. When an ex- 
perimenter tells a blindfolded subject 
that he is going to touch the skin witli 
a hot rod and then informs him that he 
is about to do it the words are hkely 
to revive heat sensations so vividly that 
for all intents and purposes ihcy arc ac- 
tually experienced. Of course, daily 
life .supplies us with innumerable ex- 
amples of this principle; oftentimes pub- 
lic exhibitions are given showing this 
law in its extreme form. In hypnotism 
the critical faculty is momentarily para- 
lyzed, so to speak, and any pievious ex- 
perience which can be revived m the 



subject's mind through language or 
tlirough gesture will be interprricd by 
him to be reality, and he will behave ac- 
cordingly. The point is that old mental 
states will) their accustomed motor ex- 
pression are reinstated through a revival 
of one or more factors in the series of 
events whidi comprise the experiences. 

N'ow, the yoimg mind is especially in- 
clined to have reinstated old experiences 
in any present situation presenting fac- 
tors ivhich constitute a part of the old 
series. We say childhood is a time of 
fancy, and we mean by this that it is a 
period during which the critical faculty 
is not so active as it is later. The mind 
is not so good a mirror, if you please, 
of the world without. It nud<es a start 
at the point where reality is lai^cly in- 
ternal, as it were, and grows along up 
to where in the most perfectly developed 
stage the riot of imaginative combina- 
tion is inhibited by external realities. The 
mind at first is apt to see the world 
through its fears and desires, and this 
tendency is doubtless never wholly over- 
come, but it is restrained with nomal 
growtli. The child jumps at thiafs, as 
vte say: lie takes things for granted. He 
reads his thought out into nature. Real- 
ity to him is what has gotten into his 
mind in one way or another through 
story-telling and the more or less helter- 
skelter association oi things tliat have 
never been comiected together in the 
world without. Growth implies in a 
certain sense the straightening out of 
these influences and the establislmicnt of 
definite series of events corresponding to 
the way in which the world is ordinarily 
presented. 

Well, this manner of the world's ac- 
tion accounts for much of the error in 
thinking and perceiving of the adult as 
well as the child. One learning to read 
in his mother-tongue or in a foreign lan- 
guage mistakes words that look some- 
what alike. If a child knows "rat" and 
looks at the word "cat." Ihc former pic- 
ture of rat is likely to be revived. Adults 
miscall words that resemble each other 
for the same reason that one who has 
not associated much with Indiatis of 
Ovi^wse xhink they all look alike. Per- 
tevVicft 'wi wft-j rv«>»j S(6,\ V.-*iVjS singles 
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t prominent likenesses and only later 
mes to ihe details wtiich disting;uish 
dividuals. If one will reflect upon it 
this is really the oiily plan of construc- 
tion of mind wliich could make it an 
icient instrument for learning the 
orld. Of course, it goes astray at 
e*. l)ut on tlic whole it seems to be 
the best scheme that could be devised. 
Errors of this sort arc outgrown as the 
mind beccxnes more critical in any field, 
amasses a larger numlier of facts in that 
field, which will constitute means of ap- 
prehending the details which mark off 
one thing from another thiny possessing 
the same general characteristics. 

Someone has said that a person always 
finds what he is looking for. What you 
expect to see and hear will be likely to 
come yoiir way, at least as far as you 
are yourself concerned in your beliefs. 
One who anticipates that another is go- 
ing to slight him will be only ttxj apt 
to be slighted in his own estimation at 
any rate. In passing graveyards people 
sec gIvjBis because they arc expecting to 
ace them. In the stories which have been 
told tlicm ghosts and graveyards are 
usually coiuwcted together, and they arc 
almost certain to arise together in the 
mind in later life, lixpectaiion really 
means, from tme point of view, that in- 
ternal images arc attaining a certain 
vividness which may go so far as to be 
taken for reality, f'uiticipatioo is the 
initial stage of happening for the one 
who anticipates. 

.Much of children's misrepresentation 
of the world is due to this tendency to be 
real what has been put into their heads 
through stories. Bears and forests get 
comitcted together so that when any 
forest is seen the bears often make their 
appearance too. Sully cities a number 
of instances showing the action of the 
child-mind in the presence of any nat- 
ral object which lias been misrepre- 
ted to the child on previous occasion; 
sees before it the distorted thing which 
had previously been put into the mind, 
fn the most complex alTaira of life this 
dency amounts to prejudice. Peo- 
ple -see things colored by their fears and 
leir desires. What one fears is apt to 
become so {wrmanent and exalted in his 
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mind, to gain such strength, that it 
donn'naies his thinking. It is not prop- 
erly held in check by the data derived 
from the activity of his senses or by the 
outcome of rational thought. It simply 
runs riot, and, of course, alienates him 
from his environment. So what we de- 
sire greatly is only too apt to prejudice 
our vision. The way we would like to 
liave a thing happen we arc only too 
ready to believe that it has so hap[>ened. 
Wliat will minister to my interests very 
easily appears to be the right thing, the 
truthful tiling, the just thing. Many 
of us confuse the feeling which the at- 
tainment of truth gives with the feeling 
of personal advantage., and the feeling 
of untruth with that of personal disad- 
vantage. 

Let it be said in passing that there is no 
work of education so important as dc^ 
veloping the power of inhibiting the in- 
fluence of fear and desire ujxjn one's 
thinking. The highest stage of mental 
development is reached when the mind is 
a faithful reporter of tlie world as it is. 
then conduct will be regulated to the ad- 
vantage of the individual and of society. 
U we should in all educational work 
make the pupil self-active, lead him to 
observe and come to right conclusions 
ba-sed upon his observations ; if we should 
stimulate in him the tendency to consider 
another's point of view in all differences 
of opinion, we should, J think, encour- 
age the growth of a mind where native 
impulses to distort the world to suit self- 
ish ends would ht restrained, and the 
power of unprejudiced vision would be 
exalted. 

1 have spoken thus far only of that 
aspect of suggestion which sonictimcs 
leads to error in onr perceiving and 
thinking; but there is anotlier and more 
important pha.se of the subject, the phase 
to which modern science has given chief 
attention, and wliich relates to the motor 
character in conduct of all thought and 
feeling. Modem science is thoroughly 
assured tliat ever}- mental state realixes 
itself in some sort of motor activity. 
One scientist says that ever)' thought 
has a motor aspect; another savs that 
the child thinks with his muscles. Sw."*. 
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in through the eyes and ears, and runs 
out through the liands and feet aitil vocal 
organs, but all agree that however an 
idea be awakened it yet issues sooner 
or later in appropriate activity. One 
coultl easily observe tlits principle ope> 
rating in his own life. What he dwells 
upon in. thought he usually embodies 
eventiiaUy in conduct, unless the nat- 
ural Course of events is inliihiteU by 
oppo^ng ideas and actions. Let any- 
one, as Baldwin has said, fill his mind 
up with the thought of moving his hand 
and he will see how clearly joined it is 
to- motor action. If he will think the 
matter over he will see that human life 
could be constructed on no other plan. 
If one could act one way and think and 
feel another, what sort of a life would 
he live, anyway? "Out of the heart are 
the issues of life," indcei!. 

And there is a special phase of this 
question which is of particular import- 
ance. In the past people have thought 
that if one could only hold a negative 
thought in the mind it would restrain 
wrong action. One may think "I will 
not do this," and he will he restrained 
from doing it. But we arc seeing to-day 
that much thought of that sort i.s really 
positive in its effect upon the conduct. 
When you think of not doing a thing, 
■what are you really thinking about? 
Suppose you extend your hand and think 
"I will not move that hand," and think 
as hard as you can of just tliat thing 
and see what will happen. Try riding 
a bicycle and getting your mint! on the 
thought of not running into a tree in 
your path, and see what will happen. Try 
vi-titing a mesmerist, and when be asks 
you to come out of your scat, keep your 
mind on not going and see again what 
will happen. If you have never thought 
of this matter, these tests will teach you 
that what you have called a negative 
idea is really not negative at all in most 
instances. It is negative only in the ver- 
bal, not in the real licnsc. Thought is 
made negative when it is forced out of 
attention by other ideas, .^s long as it 
holds the attention it struggles to realize 
itseH in acai.stonicd action, and if it can 
hoid attention long enough anc\ u\ct- 

comc opposing ideas, it wiU be a\mos\ 

certain to run t(s course. 



One must have observed in his owd 
life how, when he has acquirol the 
01 doing a thing upon a given s.timul 
as going to bed when the clock strikes 
ten, he comes after a while to do the 
thing automatically. \Micn the inciting 
stimulus, which was originally conscious, 
is now experienced you go o^ like a ma- 
chine for all practical purposes. .-V tele- 
graph operator can sleep through all sorts 
of noise but awakens immediately when 
called by his instrument. A mother sleeps 
in the midst of a racket, but awakens 
at once when her babe calls her. Mod- 
em science is showing us that a great 
deal of our conduct is determined by sub- 
conscious stiraiUalions tending to operate 
now as they have operated previously; 
anyone who is interested in the subject 
will find no end of instances to illtistrate 
the principle. 

There are very important educadonal 
doctrines that grow out of these princi- 
ples of human nature. To state a great 
deal in a word, conduct is determined 
by the sort of stimulations you present 
to one. Having an end to attain one will 
then seek to bring all possible forces to 
bear upon the individual in a positive 
way so that he may react in a positive 
manner calculated to atuin the end. Otff 
chief problem in education is to stima* 
late good and restrain evil conduct. In 
the past men have placed their faitb 
largely in the direct suppression of evil ; 
"thou shalt not" has been the prttKipal 
means of discipline. But we are se«ing 
to-day that the most effective means of 
inhibiting evil is not so much by vertuillj 
negating it, so to speak, as by supplant- 
ing it by good conduct. In modem 
times, though, we arc realizing that the 
human being is endowed with a given 
amount of energ>' which is almost certain 
to express itself in some direction, and 
the great problem of education is to di- 
rect this energy. Character really means 
the establishment of good conduct rather 
tlian the suppression of bad conduct, al- 
though if we attain the first end we will 
attain the latter, but the reverse of this 
statement is not always true. I think 
we arc coming in modem life to put the 
cUk( emphasis upon positivism in shap- 
\t\^ \>\c \\NCb «4\ \W ■^oung, not aloot 
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churcli, and in society. ni« reformaior>- 
is taking the place of the prison. In- 
teresting, vital studies .are replacing the 
cane and the birch. Playgrounds and 
amusement halls are rendering jails less 
needful. Y. M. C. A. buildings arc re- 
ducing the number of young men who 
live in saloons. But there is a great 
deal yet to be accomplished. Law makers 
have not yet realized their full respon- 
sibility; if they had they would devote 
■ more attention to studying ways of guid- 
ing young people in a wholesome way 
rather than in punishing them when they 
have sinned. The church has not realized 

■ its full responsibility; if it had it would 
attach more importance to the positive 
and less to tlic negative life. It would 
lead people to think more upon the good 
than the bad in them. "I am a miserable 
sinner, and there is no life in mc" has 
become too prominent in the teachings 
of the church, and it is strange that peo- 
people have not realized this, as it touches 
the practical life, since they believe ap- 
parently Chat "out of the heart are the 
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issues of life," and "as a man Oiinks so 
15 be." 

The great secret of training, in my 
opinion, lies in the ability of one to di- 
rect, to guide, to transform evil into 
good; to suggest ways of right action 
which will turn energj' out of wrong 
channels ; to hold up ideals which wtU 
be attractive and stimulate the young to 
realize them in their own conduct. To 
present strong, vigorous personality for 
emulation, a personality which will be 
positive and not negative, which will 
make one think of what is upright and 
worthy and wholesome, ratlicr than tlie 
opposites. We need to put into effect 
in education everj-whcrc that prayer 
whith we all utter daily, "lead us not 
into icmptation, hut deliver us from evil." 
We need in the same spirit to follow the 
injunction of the apostle of old who 
urged men to think of things that were 
good and true and pure and beautiful 
because these would surely realize tliem- 
sdvcs in tlieir conduct. 
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I welcome these meetings,* where, as 
memherit nf a brotlierhood, we discuss 
frankly some of the larger philosophical 
ideas which interest the whole world. 
And this not simply for the reason that 
they bring mc into facc-to-facc relation 
with you, but also because these discus- 
sions serve to remind us that the college 
life is a part of the life of the world, and 
not a life isolated from it. 

Last year I called your attention to this 
thought in speaking to you ccmceming 
the relatioas of a citizen of a free State 
to the Government At that time wc had 
some discxission of the methods which 



the Government employs to conduct its 
business, of the precautions wliich it 
adopts to secure honesty and efliciency in 
its officers and employees, and of the op- 
portunity which the government service 
of our own country offers to educated 
men, 

To-<Iay I wish to speak to you concern- 
ing the relations of citizens to one an- 
other, and concerning the guiding prin- 
ciple which ought to govern men in or- 
der that these relations may be the best, 
not only for Ilie individual, but for the 
State as well. And in the outset I remind 
you again lliat the college education, if 
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it be really an education, ought to count 
in [)rc-|xtraliun for life, and that the col- 
lege and the life you lead in it is a part 
of your life in the world. 

In wliat way, may 1 ask, does your ed- 
ucation in applied science help to the ad- 
justmeiu of these relations, and is there 
in the study of science that which Eervcs 
to fL\ a ipjiding principle of life and of 
conduct ? 

I believe thai ihere is such a principle 
to be found in the studies which you pur- 
sue. I go even further and say frankly 
that if your scientific studies furnish you 
no suggestions in these matters, if your 
education here does not connect itself 
with any philosophy of life and of con- 
duct, if it has not strengthened your 
moral purpose and helped also to clear 
your conception of truth and of duty, 
then you have caught only the husks of 
science, the grain has slipped through 
your fingers; you have acquired, not ed- 
ucation, but training. 

3iit in what way does the scientific 
education minister to the right interpre- 
tation of our duties in the social order 
in which wc find ourselves ? 

My answer to this question Lt this: 
The scientific method of study is charac- 
terized rather by a distinctive attitude of 
mind to trulh than by any new machinery 
for collecting facts. The scientific 
method insists that the student approach 
a problem with open mind, that he accept 
Uie facts as they really exist, that he be 
satisfied with no half-way solution, and 
that. Iiaving found the truth, he follow 
it wherever it leads. 

But I can understand the questions 
which such statements immediately raise 
in your minds. In science, you say, one 
can know the truth. In the chemical or 
in the physical laboratory one can com- 
pare theory with exact tests, and know 
wlwther his results be true or not; but 
one has no such criterion for judgment in 
social and moral questions. How is one 
to know the truth in such matters in or- 
der that he may follow it ? 

I can well imagine that many of you, 

coming, as you do, from distant homes to 

a strange city, taking up as you must new 

duties amid new surroundings, find your- 

sclrcs constantly m the presence of new 



conceptions of duty concerning these 
matters of cvery-day life. Some of the 
things which you Itave been taught to 
look upon as wrong you find tkmc by 
those in whom you have confidence. 
Some of the things which you do arc not 
in accord with the views of your com- 
panions. And 12 you observe this differ- 
ence of opinion concerning those things 
which men consider right in their rela- 
tions with other men, I can well imagine 
you must now and then ask yourself the 
question. "What is truth?" 

Now, I do not pretend to be able to 
tell you where truth is. Perhaps my po- 
sition IS somewliat like that of the small 
Swiss whom I met on top of the Gemmi 
Pass, and of whom I asked the question, 
"Where is Kandersl^?" "I don't 
know," said he, "but there is the road 
to it." And although each of us finds 
truth for himself, if he find it at all, 
nevertheless 1 may be able to point out 
some tilings whicli will mark the way to 
it, whetlicr you take one path or another. 
In order that a man may reach trulh, 
and having reached it make it eflfective, 
at least two qualities arc necessary. One 
is what we call moral sense, camc-stne&s 
of purpose, desire to do that which is 
true. The other is intellectual clearness, 
the ability to think. And the result 
which a man accomplishes is in large 
measure a function not of one but of 
both of these qualities. 

The world's histor>- is full of the story 
of men who had one of these qualities 
and who failed by lack of the other. It 
is difficult to say which has done the 
greater harm — blind devotion which 
would not sec. or intelligence which >aw 
but lackeil purpose and moral courage. 
Each has at one time or another filW 
the world with crime and suffering. 

And so. although no man can point out 
to you the way of truth, although that 
path is one whicli each one of yon must 
find by his own effort, to walk in this 
path you will require not only nionl 
earnestness, but intellectual clearness: 
one must not only feci right, but he must 
think straight; he must have not only 
sentiment but sense. 

But you will say that even those who 
unite moral purpose whh intellectual 
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alertness, Uio^e wlio appeal both to con- 
science and to iniellcct. even tliosc men 
do not agree in their attitude concerning 
what is true in moral and in social ques- 
tions. Such ditrerences do exist among 
earnest and llioiigluful men. No doiill 
these differences at times confuse the 
minds oi those who are beginning to 

tthink on such questions. 

We have had in the daily press for two 
months past an illustration o( such dif- 
ference of view in a discussion concern- 
ing what in usually called the drink ques- 
tion. Now, no earnest and no clear- 
headed man can fail to realize ihe mis- 
ery and tlic crime which po with the 
misuse of alcoholic liquors; but the dis- 
cussions to which I refer brought for- 
ward at least three tlislinct opinions as 
to the way in which this abuse should 

; be dealt with. 

One group of men believed that all 
social drinking of wine is wrong, and 
that such drinking should be prohibited 
by law, as other crimes arc prohibited. 

A second group held that, while wine- 
drinking was in itself harmless, ncvcr- 
Uicless the danger of misuse is so great 
that all good men ought to abstain from 

^ %-inc and discountenance its use by oth- 

t«rs. 

A third group took the ground that 
the question was oue for each individual 
to settle for himself; that tnith required 
the admission that a large numtier of 
those who drink wine use it in a rational 
way ; that temperance and truth lie along 

Itlw same path : that the real lesson which 
mankind has to learn is the lesson of 
self-control and of rational living. 
Jt is not my purpose to discuss any 
of these views, all of which have been 
earnestly and conscientiously maintained. 
But tlie point to which I wish to call 
your attention is this. The queilion 
whether you accept the one or the other 
of these views is c<Knparativcly of small 
^^iniporlance. But it is of intinite impor- 
^plancc to you that, in these and in similar 
^■qaestions, you find your own conception 
of the truth, as conscience and mind 
direct; and. having reached a result, that 
have the courage to follow that con- 
tion wherever it leads. It means little 
pjrou lo accept my view of truth or 
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any other man's view of truth. It means 

everything to you to determine out of an 
open heart and an alert mind your own 
conce|>tion of truth, and, having done 
this, to keep the courage of such convic- 
tion. And if your training in science ii 
to have any deeper meaning, if it is to 
connect itself not only with the problem 
of making a living, but also with a real 
philosophy of life, then the liabtt of opcn- 
»ninde<lness which you have been traine<l 
to use in science, this scientific method, 
as it is called, is also the attitude of mind 
in which you should approach all ques- 
tions. 

There is a feeling sometimes that too 
much truth is not a goo<] thing, at least 
for men between the ages of nineteen 
and twenty-four. And sometimes, when 
one's conceptions of truth, particularly in 
social and moral questions, lead directly 
across tlie conventional and traditional 
lines, one is tempted to ask whether, after 
all, it is not better to fall in with the view 
of other men and travel their road. All 
men of serious purpose, whether their 
lives be passed in the public view or not, 
face this question at one time or another, 
for all men who have earnestness and 
intelligence become leaders in greater or 
in less degree. In such a moment i 
hesitation there is one voice which speaks 
down the centuries — the voice of one 
greater than Marcus Aurclins, greater 
than pliilosiaphcr or poet or priest, whose 
utterance is so clear and so straightfor- 
ward that it brings courage to doubting 
souls and shows the way for timid hearts. 
That voice says, "Know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free." My 
brothers, there is no other freedom worth 
the having other than ttiat freedom which 
a man enters into when he follows irutli 
as his own heart and his own mind 
enable him to see it. 

There is another quality of the mind 
which ought also to enter into one's atti- 
tude toward truth, and which is charac- 
teristic of the scientific spirit and of the 
scientific method. This quality is toler- 
ance. For how strong soever one feels 
him-sclf to be in purpose, and how sure 
soever he may consider his ■ m, 

other men just as sincere, 
able, will discern truth in 



direction and approach Jt by a different 
path. No nian, no pany, no sect, and no 
relif^on has a divine monopoly either o[ 
inilli itself or of ilie ways by which truth 
toAy be found. Htstury i& full of the 
story of those wlio parted, the one from 
the other, each to follow truth as he saw 
it, to find that their divergent paths 
came, in the end, to the same destina- 
tion. 

I rememher one summer night watch- 
ing from a hilltop two men making their 
way across a low, swamp meadow to a 
fannhouse beyond. There had been an 
accident on the railway and they were 
hurrying for assistance. One of them 
had removed the headlight from the loco- 
motive and was iising it to find 3 path- 
way; the other had only a hrakcnian's 
lantern. 1 observed that the man with 
the hcadlighi went straight forward to 
his destination, directly across the shallow 
streams which intersected the meadow; 
while he with the lantern wandered back 
and forward, tracing out the meander- 
ings of the little streams, somctinics even 
going directly away. But at last he too 
came to ihc farm-house, and, when he 
was (luestioncd as to these wide detours, 
explained that he found it necessary to 
go around the heads of tlie streams which 
intersected the meadow, in truth, the 
streams were only a few inches deep, 
and the safe and direct way lay directly 
across them. This he with the head- 
light liad ilisccrncd, and by so doing had 
accomplished quickly and easily what the 
other came to after long and wearisome 
seeking. Yet both sought the same goal 
and both reached it. 

It is in some such way that men with 
different training and difTcrent e(|uipnient 
arrive after all at the same truth by 
widely diflfcrent paths, and after differ- 
ent expenditure of time and labor. The 
personal equation enters into our judg- 
ment of truth as it docs into all human 
thinking. It is no ]>art of the scientific 
teaching to deny to another the same free- 
dom in the search for truth which he 
himself claims. The scientific man of 
all others should be tolerant. 

This does not mean that the scientific 

method excuses a man for liis failure to 

use a// the means in his power to come 



at the truth, ft docs not forgive a man 
when Ik seeks in a dcvHous way thai 
which he ought to rcadi by a direct road. 
It does not hesitate to criticise a man 
wlio uses a lantern when he might cm- 
ploy a locomotive headlight. 

The principle that free expression of 
opinion is conceded to those who differ 
from the recognized authorities is a lesson 
which individuals and panics, societies 
and nations, have been slow to learn. 
This right, so far as social, political, and 
religious questions are concerned, is lim- 
ited to-day by curious social and geo- 
graphic lines. It is the boast of oar 
Anglo-Saxon stock that political and re- 
ligious freedom has found its fairest 
fruitage in Anglo-Saxon civilizaliun- \Vc 
who live under 3 regime which guaran- 
tees to each citizen freedom of iliought 
and of speech do well to recall now asul 
then the mistakes and the difBculties 
through which our fathers came to learn 
this lesson. It is a story full of the 
weaknesses and of the strength of hu- 
manity; a story of progress step by step, 
with many halts and backward steps; 
a story of cruelty and of devotion ; of the 
blindness of the many and of the clea,r 
vision of the few; but a story always of 
human progress toward truth. 

For the desire to compel other men to 
accept one's own view of truth has beni 
confined to no class and to no age. It 
has been a ven,- human characteristic 
since the days when men lived in caves 
and dressed in skins. 

Boston Conunon. scarce a stonc's- 
throw from this room, lies to-day white 
and fair under last night's snowfall. As 
we look upon it our memories go hack to 
the days of 1775, and to those later 
scenes which preceded the Civil War. 
We think of Boston Common as sacred 
to liberty and to freedom and tr> (he 
rights of man; and I believe there is nc 
spot on earth more truly dedicated Vy 
human freedom. Yet it has beheld oihcr 
scenes than gatherings of indignant col- 
onists or groups of patriot citizens 
anxious for their coimtry's future. Otir 
thoughts seldom go hack to that October 
morning in 1659 when William Rohji>* 
son. Marmaduke Stc\-enson, and Mary 
D'^cT were led out on Boston Commoa 



to be hanged for teaching the docthr.es 
Of the Quakers. It is not easy for us 
at this day to realize that men and 
vromen could be hanged on that free soil 
for rejecting the doctrine of original sin 
aiid of the resurrection of the body, for 
denying the efficac\- of baptism, and for 
asserting the absolute right of private 
judgment. And I remind you of this 
scene, not to compare our liberalitj- with 
the narrowness of our fathers, but to call 
your attention to the fact that by their 
very earnestness of purpose and by their 
examination and discussion of religious 
questions the fathers found the path to 
truth, though long and rough; persecu- 
tion gave way to tolerance, and a colony 
founded to perpetuate a special view of 
divine truth became a State where any 
man may follow truth as his own heart 
and his own mind direct. And this Ideal 
is, after all, that toward which great 
souls have labored in all ages. For ihis 
scientific method is no new invention 
of the nineteenth century. The men 
who have led humanity have always been 
those who went forward with open hearts 
and with clear minds. For literature and 
science and politics and religion are not 
separate and distinct things, but only 
different parts of the same thing ; differ- 
ent paths by which men have sought 
after beauty and truth and righteousness 
— and these are one. 

Therefore let me hope that your study 
of science may mean something more to 
you than the facts of chemistry and of 
physics which you learn in the laboratory. 
And, if I may be remembered by you 
when you have left these halls, I would 



choose to be remembered as one who 
taught you to approach the problems of 
your duties and relations with men In the 
same spirit in which you approach a prob- 
lem in the laboratory — to be content with 
no lie, to rest in no evasion of the truth ; 
to work out, with the help of a tender 
conscience and an alert mind, your own 
conceptions of truth, and, having reached 
such conceptions, to follow them. And 
this is the answer to my question. We 
know truth when we reach it of our own 
effort and make it our truth. The politics 
and the religion which a man inherits, 
without thinking and without effort, 
count little toward his political and 
spiritual development. Men differ, and 
will always differ, as to what truth is 
in this or in that matter, but that man 
finds truth who seeks it ; he serves truth 
who follows it fearlessly; he serves his 
feilow-men who does all this with humil- 
ity and with tolerance. 

In the church service of to-day is pre- 
served a short prayer : "Grant us in this 
world knowledge of thy truth, and in the 
word to come life everlasting." It has 
come down to us from one of the heroes 
of the early Church, him whom men 
called the golden-tongued ; one who, after 
a life of devotion and of courage and of 
tolerance, died at the hands of ignor- 
ance and jealousy. The words of this 
prayer, few and simple as they are, seem 
to me to ask all that a human soul can 
ask — in this world knowledge of God's 
truth, in the world to come the life ever- 
lasting. The educated man, the cou- 
rageous man, the tolerant man, has no 
other prayer.- 



OUR CHAOTIC EDUCATION.* 

Bj Profcasor Panl H. Uaniia, 



Why is it that, after about twenty 
Years of unixarallclcti interest and activ- 
ity in educatiiMi in lliis country, ihert is 
still so much vagueness about our aims, 
so much inJccision about adapting means 
—programmes and methods — to ends 
and so much tmcerlainty about our re- 
sults, that even today we still seem, as 
of old. "always bound nowhere under 
full sail ?" The discussion of this ques- 
tion leads naturally into the recent his- 
tory of attempted reforms in school pro- 
grammes or "courses of study," This 
history is quickly told. About twenty 
years ago (he elementary school jiro- 
gramnie, with iis narrow content and 
overwhelming emphasis on tlie school 
arts — reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
English grammar — was seen to be inade- 
quate and fonnal. It provided some ac- 
quaintance with the school arts them- 
selves. Init .iffnrdcd little real education. 
It prcjiareil for an elementary education, 
^nt did not furnish it. 

Accordingly, more than a dozen years 
ago we began to increase the scope of 
elementary school programmes. We 
sought to improve them by "enrichment," 
To the scliuol arts, the formal studies, 
wc adde<l "content studies" — literature, 
history, nature study, an improved geog- 
raphy: to the narrow field of tlic tradi- 
tional ariiluuetic we added elementary 
algebra and geometry; we laid more 
stress on the drawing, music, and physi- 
cal training, already represented in the 
schools' occupaiious: and wc inirwiuced 
manual training and occasionally a for- 
eign language. But the result was far 
from saiisfactorj'. ■ We had become con- 
vinced thai enrichment was necessary, 
and liad acted on our conviction. But 
the enrichment had involved us in new 
difficulties that prove<l to be fonnidablo 
oI>siacles to progress. Our programmes 
wrre congested, especially in those por- 



tions of the new programmes most af- 
fected by enrichment — tlje earliest and 
the latest pre-higli-school grades. The 
middle ground was and remains, justly 
I think, though perhaps not always in- 
tentionally, the territorj- where the sdiool 
arts are supreme. 

Then it seemed that tiie elimination 
of non-essentials from the old pro- 
grammes would solve our difficullies. 
Such elimination, it was asserted, must 
precede and accompany enrichment — 
which was true. It was also announced, 
with something of flourish and a good 
deal of insistence, tliat "correlation" 
would accomplish the rest. Correlation 
was interpreted to mean such a group- 
ing of the subject-matter th,it each study 
could and should be so pursued as inci- 
dcnially to cover adequate insiructinn in 
others. This solution of our programtne 
difficulties also insisted on a sulx>riiina- 
tion of the formal studies to the content 
studies. Ihc sclitx)! arts were no longer 
to be pursued as ends in themselves, but 
primarily as means to cndK, as the in- 
struments by ^vhich education is deej^- 
cneil and ultimately e\tende<l. but not as 
embodying an education themselves. 

So promising and ini|)onani did the 
.tnlittion of our prc^mmmc difficulties by 
means ol correlation seem that when, 
in 1893. ihe clep.irtmcnt of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation appniiiccd a Committee of Fif- 
teen on Ulcmciitarj- School Studies, it 
was understood thai one of the Commit- 
tee's most important duties should be 
to set forth, clearly and in detail, to 
what c.'stent the problem of our pro- 
gramme diflicuitics couhi be solved by 
correlation. The Sub-committee on Cor- 
relation of Ihc Committee of I-'iitren did 
not solve this problem, however, nor did 
they attempt it, although they diil some- 
thing of as great or greater importance. 
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as 1 shall point out later on; an(rto~thT5 

day we are without tlie guidance that 
a thoroughgoing study o£ the interrela- 
tions of the elemeoury school studies 
would afford. 

By this time we had, however, at- 
tempted "enrichment," "'elimination," 
and "correlation." This had effected a 
more or less thoroughgoing revision of 
tlie programme of elementary studies 
^ from beginning to end; and the result 
^P was chaos. There is no better term to 
^ describe the infinite variety, complexity, 
and instability that resulted from the 

■ successive tinkering to which the ele- 
mentary school programmes had been 
subjected. And chaotic they remain. But 
It is no longer a discouraging confusion. 
Before this stage had been reached we 
had gradually come to see that what we 
needed was guiding principles. Without 
them it was clear that we should only 
make confusion worse by further 

■ changes. 
Out of this demand for guiding prin- 
ciples arose the Committee of Fifteen on 
H Elemcntar)- School Studies, the duties 
H of which, it soon appeared, musi tran- 
' scend even the principles that underlie 
jjrt^ramme making. To make our edu- 
cational endeavor effective, good teach- 
• ing atid wise organization and adminis- 
tration are needed, as well as good pro- 
^amme3 of study based on sound educa- 
tional doctrine. Hence the Committee 
of Fifteen divided its work into three sec- 
tions covering, respectively, educational 
doctrine, the training of teachers, and 
the organization and administration of 
school systems. 

Before the elementary school pro- 
grammes had been transformed to any 
considerable extent, and while they were 
still substantially what they had been 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, strong dissatisfaction had been 
felt with the narrow training furnished 
hy our secondary schools. Although de- 
signed to meet the needs of all who 
could prolong their school education be- 
yond the elcmaitar>- school stage, our 
secondary school programme was deter- 
mined chiefly by the small fraction of 
this number who could go beyond the 
secondary school to the college. The 
narrow and formal character of such a 
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secondary edtication was gradually per- 
ceived to be, like the elementary educa- 
tion that bad preceded it, chiefly prepar- 
ation for education, noc education itself. 
The elementary school deferred the pu- 
pil's real education to the secondary 
school, the secondary school deferred it, 
once more, to the college. 

Consequently, wc began to transform 
the secondary school programme as well 
as the elementary school programme — by 
enrichment. The enrichment consisted 
of natural science, modern languages, 
lingUsh language and literature; history, 
government, "commercal training," and 
of late, economics ; manual training, and 
increased attention to music and drawing. 
All this was gradual, but none the less 
real. As it proceeded it became evident 
tliat no one pupil could do serious work 
in the modem subjects and at the same 
lime pursue his classics as of old. Twen- 
ly-five years ago we already had a bifur- 
cation of the programme into clas-iical 
and non-classical divisions of "courses of 
study," dating from iSai, when the Bos- 
ton "English High School" was estab- 
lished for lltose boys who were nut go- 
ing to college; and this bifurcation grad- 
ually developed into a divi.sion of the 
programme into several parallel groups 
or courses of study, each group or course 
consisting of a combination of studies 
comprising both, or one. or neither of the 
classical languages. To obtain the di- 
ploma of the school, a pupil must select 
his group or course of study and adhere 
to it throughout the usual four years of 
secondary school work. The prestige of 
the traditional classical studies was, how- 
ever, so great that the non-classical divi- 
sions were for a time inferior lo the oth- 
ers, and on tliis account they were avoid- 
ed by the socially and intellectually ambi- 
tious pupils. The inferiority of non- 
classical studies has rapidly diminished, 
however, because of a more just appre- 
ciation of the intrinsic value of those 
studies and a great improvement in the 
method of teaching them, and particu- 
larly because of a growing recognition 
oi them by the colleges for college ad- 
mission purposes. 

We had now transformed our second- 
ar>' school programme by enrichment 
and by a mukiyUcaucffv ^A (ayfwwa* cV 
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ually and naturally to the elective sys- 
tem. The result was, however, far from 
satisfactory; first, because the courses 
consisting of tlie modern studies were in 
dignity and seriousness of pursuit too 
often inferior to the classical course; and 
second, because these courses could not 
be brought up to the standard of excel- 
lence of The classical course until the con- 
ventional estimate of the efficiency of a 
school by the community should be based 
on its general excellence, and not chiefly 
on its success in preparing pupils for 
coll^:e tlirmigh the classical course. That 
is to say, our programme changes had 
grown out of the demand for a good sec- 
ondary educatinn for every pupil, wheth- 
er he went on to college or not; a nat- 
ural corollary to this demand was that 
just as good work should be done in non- 
classical as in classical courses of study. 
But this demand remained unsatisfied. 

Out of this demand arose tlie report 
of the Committee of Ten of the National 
Educational Association. It was to tell 
us how to combine a good modem with 
a good classical education; to tell us 
what a good non-classical secondary edu- 
cation is; and. finally, to promote uni- 
formity among college-admission require- 
ments throughout the country. And this 
it attempted to do. Tlie attempt was 
made to give expression to a body of 
educational authority on the scope of 
each of the principal studies recognized 
as appropriate to secondary education; 
on the time that should he devoted to 
each of them ; and on the best methods of 
Teaching them — all this whether a given 
study was to be used for college admis- 
sion purposes or not. 

The Committee of Ten did not. how- 
ever, define what a good modem sec- 
ondary education is, except as that defini- 
tion was implied in the programmes rec- 
ommended by them. The report was 
lacking in an illuminating, well-defend- 
ed educational doctrine; it was rich in 
educational authority. It did, however, 
state two principles of procedure so 
clearly and emphatically that they could 
not be missed or misunderstood, namely: 
(i) that most of the studies theretofore 
regardeff as secondary' school sludVes 
should be beg"tin by pupi\s bclore ftvc 



(2) that a study should receive precisely 
the same treamient for pupils who are 
not going to college as for tliuse who 
are. These two principles were intended 
to assist in overcoming two iraportant 
difficulties in programme making that 
the rapid changes in both elementary 
and secondary school programmes had 
developed, namely, the aniculatioa of 
elementary to secondary education, and 
the articulation of the seconilary school 
to the college, respectively. 

The enunciation of the first of these 
principles did much to promote desirable 
programme changes in pre-high-SpChooJ 
grades, although it found rather scam 
recognition in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, which, as everybody 
knows, was prepared after the rqjoit 
of the Committee of Ten. The second 
principle has also found general accept- 
ance th roughoul the country. It has pro- 
moted that widesprejtd consciousness of 
their function as independent educa- 
tional institutions which the secondary 
schools now possess and maintain, it has 
been emphasised in another important re- 
pon of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation — the report of the Cocnmiitcc oo 
College Entrance Requirements; and, 
finally, its influence has been felt by the 
colleges themselves, which now manifest 
3 steadily growing inclination to accept 
the proposition that any good secondary 
education, either with or without the clas- 
sics. is a good preparation for college. 

This last point, the present attitude 
of the colleges, received special treat- 
ment in the latest of the three reports on 
school studies, emanating from tlie Na- 
tional Educational Association — the re- 
port of the Committee on CoII^e En- 
trance Requirements just referred to. 
The demand for guidance in our educa- 
tional endeavor had now reached tlw 
point at which it was felt thai a general 
improvement in secondary education 
would result if we could establish m- 
tional norms or units of tvork for eadi 
study, each of which, no matter what 
the study, might be accepted by any col- 
lege toward satisfying its admissioo re- 
quirements. The attempt to formuUte 
iKese norms was made by the CommittK 
on C<i\\t%,t tctewKR, ^squiremcnta. It 



is too soon as yet to estimate the specific 
influence of this report on school and 
college work ; but it was another compre- 

Ihensivc and decidedly creditable attempt 
to bring order out of chnos, this time 
especially in the articulation of secondary 
to collegiate education. Incidentally, in 
no uncertain way, it tended also to over- 

» throw shams and superficial work by set- 
ting up a reasonable standard of achieve- 
ment by the recognition of certain uniLs 
of work in all sccondar)- schools 

■ throughout the country. 
Now it is clear that all this while, amid 
the chaos of experimentation and imita- 
tior] in scltool programmes, what we have 
been seeking is guidance. Out of this 
demand for guidance have arisen, as I 
have already said, the three reports rc- 

Iferred to. Out of the same demand has 
arisen in this country, during the last ten 
years, a volume of educational literature 
u periodicals, books, and special reports 
by individuals and associaiioiis. the like 
of which for quality an<l <iuantit)' we 
have never seen before. 

Thi-t brings me lu the question witlt 
which I set out at the commencement of 
this paper. Why is it that in spile of all 
this unparalleled and unceasing educa- 
tional interest and activity, thi.<i earnest 
search for guidance, and these perpetual 
experiments, we still seem to feel today 
the same vagueness and indecision about 
our aims and means, and the same un- 
certainty about our results, that we felt 
when the educational revival began some 
twenty years ago? I think the answer 
is found in a single sentence. Wc have 
not yet organized our educational doc- 
trine, we have only formulated it piece- 
meal; and we have not organized our 
educational experience — we have not 
gathered the fniils of experience as we 
have gone along. 

Each of the documents to which ref- 
erence lias been made, for example, is 
an isolated piece of work, without any 
reference to the others, certainly without 
any correlation with them. F-ich nf them 
•was formulated as if (here were no other 
educational literature deserving rccogni- 
^m tion for work done in its own field, or 
B to which its own peculiar subject-matter 
sustained important relations. A simi- 
lar statement ajjplics, almost to the same 



extent, lo the writers of the great bo<ly 
of the educational literature referred to. 
Each writer seems to regard himself as 
having received a si)ccial revelation of 
the educational gospel vouchsafed to him 
alone; so completely do most of them 
ignore their fellow-prophets, who, of 
course, reciprocate by similar apparent 
indifference. 

J have already said that the signifi- 
cance of the work oi the Snb-conimittec 
on Correlation of the Committee of Fif- 
teen lies in the fact that they — or. rather, 
he — declined to bring order out of chaos 
by a more or less mechanical readjust- 
ment to each other of the conventionally 
accepted studies of the elementary school 
programme- Dr. W. T. Harris set him- 
self the task of setting forth an educa- 
tional doctrine, the task of formulating 
the principles underlying our educational 
cndca%'or. He therefore pushed the study 
of correlation beyond a mere inquiry 
into the relief of congested programmes 
by means of a readjustment of the >*ari- 
ous branches of study to each other, to 
a more fundamental inquiry, namely, 
what is the educational significance of 
each study — what contribution ought 
each study to make to the education of 
a modem child ? What is the educational 
value of each study in correlating the 
individual to the civilization of his time? 
That this was the problem of problems 
was clear to most persons as .soon as it 
had been pointed out, and after the dis- 
appointment over what the report did 
not do had subsided. If further proof is 
needed, it is furnished by the fact that 
today the progress wc are making and 
the obstacles we encounter in planning 
our elementary school prograiiunes all 
center in the problems of c<hicational 
aims and educational values. When we, 
teachers and laymen, see clearly what 
an equipment for modem life means, how 
mticli of this equipment it is feasible and 
desirable to attempt in the elementary 
school, and what each branch of study 
contributes in knowledge and power to 
this equipment, wc shall possess the key 
to the solution of our programme dif- 
ficulties, whether they pertain to the dis- 
tribution and interrelation of studies and 
time allotment, or to ada^jtatuao. va VkjCv. 
needs, w\va?frRttA> ot VsaOeixw^ V:««.. 
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Dr. Harris* report was, and is. there- 
fore, a great report. But it has a great 
weakness It is the work of but one 
man — a strong man, but nevertheless one 
only. Tlic report could therefore pos- 
sess only the strength of that one man. 
It came with tlic accumulated momen- 
tum of years of educational leadership 
on tlic part of its author. Nevertheless, 
it was not, and could not be, generally 
accepted as a contcmporar>' solution of 
the imjxjFtant problem with which it 
deals. It had paid too little heed to the 
earlier and contemporary (Jiscus:iiDii of 
the same problem by others. It did not 
adequately represent collective profes- 
sional insight. 

Tlic earlier report, that of the Cora- 
Diittee of Ten, and the later report, that 
of the Committee on College Entrance 
Keqnirenients. did not possess this par- 
ticular weakness. The report of the 
Committee of Ten presented an over- 
whelming array of educational authority, 
and had, in consequence, as already re- 
marked, an important and widespread 
influence in promoting the improvement 
of secondary school programmes. The 
fundamental weakness of that report 
consists in the absi-iice of a thoroughgo- 
ing formulation and exposition of con- 
terajjorary educational doctrine to which 
all good secondary school programmes 
must conform. 

Had the Committee on Correlation of 
Studies "correlated" its report with the 
work already done by the Committee of 
Ten. the result would have been a much 
raore important and serviceable docu- 
ment than either had produced alone. 
Educational theory based on experience 
and reflection would then have criticised 
and illuminated educational authority 
based chiefly on experience; and out of 
the two might have been prodticed a 
body of educational principles the over- 
whelming weight of which in directing 
educational practice would no doubt be 
con.<picu()us everywhere, whatever vari- 
ations in actual programmes local prefer- 
ence, local needs, or local idiosyncrasies 
might introduce. 

In the rcjwrl of the Committee on Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements we have 
agnin an important document that abso- 
huciy ignores the work of it* predeces- 



sors, and once more collects contcnipor- 
ar>- educational opinion d« novo. The 
Committee on College Entrance Require- 
ments had the advantage, however, of 
formulating its resolutions in the light 
of the opinion and experience that had 
followed the publication of the two ear- 
lier reports, although there was no ex- 
plicit attempt lo correlate the work of 
the committee with that of cither the 
Committee of Ten or the Committee of 
Fifteen. Its most important contribu- 
tions to guiding principles are its ap- 
proval of electivcs in secondary school 
programmes, its recommendation of a 
unified six years' high-school course, its 
emphatic insistence that any study well 
taught during a suificiaitly long period 
should be accepted toward satisfying col- 
lege admission recguiremenls. and its at- 
tempt lo defuie national norms or uiiils 
of work in the several studies of the sec- 
ondarj' school programmes. 

As already stated. 1 think the influ- 
ence of the report of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requirements, like that 
of its predecessors, has l>cen consider- 
able. Besides the good it has accom- 
plished, it has, however, like those other 
reports, also complicated the educational 
situation by not explicitly taking into the 
account what the earlier reports liad al- 
ready done, and by failing to incorporate 
explicitly in its resolutions and exposi- 
tions the cumulative influence of the best 
educational literature that had developed 
-lince the agitation which led to the other 
two reports had conmienced. Like the 
others, the report of the Committee on 
College Entrance Requiremaits is, tliere- 
fore, an isolated document. Like them 
it must fail to exert, as it might have 
dnnc, that unifying influence for guid- 
ance which we need so much, and which 
is still a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Inciilen tally, these three reports have 
failed in another way to become the uni- 
fying influence which they might and 
should have been. Each of them not 
only ignored the other two, but set itself 
the impossible task of solving pro- 
gramme difficulties by studying only a 
limited portion of the pupil's' educatiooal 
career. Once at work, however, cadi 
committee found it impossible to limit ttJ 
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fidd so uarrowly. Ttie Committee on 
Correlation necessarily dealt, inctdent- 
ally. with secondary school prolilems ; 
and ihe other tuvo committees simiSarly 
foimd it necessary lo consider, to some 
extent at i«ast, problems of clementarj* 
education. 

I Taking the three reports together, 
there is probably no sinRle defect that 
lias been so effective an obstacle lo their 
use for guidance as this want of uiiifka- 
tirn of their subject-matter in harmony 
with the interdependence of the prob- 
lems with which they deal. We have 
had a body of educational doctrine that 
covered elementary education — the re- 
port o( the Committee of Fifteen — and 
one that covered sccondarj' education — 
the report of the Committee of Ten — as 
if the two were distinct and independent. 
Wc need an educational doctrine that 
covers the entire school period, and so 
may serve as a fi^ide to practice at each 
htage of the pupil's school career. 

We are, therefore, still seeking definite 
guidance. The want uf it lias led. an. I 
still leads, to economic and educational 
waste, and hence to uneasiness and vacil- 
lation within the teaching profession, and 
to dissatisfaction in the community. 

The remedy for such obstacles to prog- 
less is not far to seek; hut experience. 
thus far, seems to show that it is diffi- 
rrlt to secure. It is this: We need a 
new formulation of conteniporar>- educa- 
tional doctrine that wilt serve to clarify 
onr own conception of what a modern 
edacation means, and therefore serve as 
a gruidc tc intelligent, co-operative, and 
prolonged experimentation on a large 
scale Surh a formulation of educa- 
tional doctrine would be based on our 
pTtS€nt knowledge of social needs; and 
it would be formulated in the light of 
Che best e<lucatianal literature that the 
last dozai yean; or so have brought 
forth, to say notliing of the educational 
classics of earlier pcnerations. 

Such a body of educational doctrine 
would be more generally and more seri- 
ously studied than any formulation of 
cvhicational doctrine has ever been 
studied : and it could, therefore, be ex- 
ted to furnish an insight and a pur- 
■Ki.*c into the now too generally imitative 
•d chaotic exjwrimenls in programme- 



making with which wc are so familiar. 
Educational experiments are desirable 
and inevitable. My plea is for a more 
rational experimentation tlian we have 
yirt had, and, as I shall point out in a 
moment, for an e.xperimcntalion that en- 
ables us to gather the fruits of experience 
as we go along. 

With such an educational doctrine 
thoroughly assimilated .tnd consciously 
adhered to — no matter whether it 
achieves universal acceptance in all its 
details or not — superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers can face the community 
with a professional consciousness that 
must triumph over ignorant or meddle- 
some obstruction, repeatedly break down 
indifference, and occasionally promote 
enthusiastic co-operation, until it is clear 
just what can and cannot be achieved by 
it. By that time we would demand a 
fresh formulation of our educational 
doctrine. New experiments would fol- 
low, but not a repetition of former er- 
rors. 

But a satisfactory educational doctrine 
is not enough to promote educational 
progress. To be really effective, doctrine 
must achieve conspicuous success in ap- 
plication over a wide area. Now, just 
as we have not organized and adequately 
assimilated a generally accepted educa- 
ttfinal doctrine, so we are without a body 
of recorded educational experience. Re- 
sults actually achieved and collectively 
presented constitute a force that is cap- 
able of sweeping away superficial criti- 
cism or paralyzing scepticism on the one 
hand, and meddlesome interference and 
impatient cKimoring for premature re- 
suhs on the other. Isolated successes 
have been advertised, to be sure, and fail- 
ures, more or less obvious, have some- 
times been frankly confessed, and some- 
times unwisely suppressed. But in 
neither case have we had an orderly pre- 
sentation of both successes and failures 
over a wide area. Wc have had plenty 
of experiments; indeed, as I have inti- 
mated, our whole educational activity for 
nearly a generation has consisted of ex- 
periments. But we hare had little co- 
operation. Just as every educational ihe- 
orizer has worked br ' ' ''f without 
taking due account t -s of his 

fellow-workers in tb so cv- 
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cry supcrinMndeiit lias pursued his way, 
apparently in blissful indifference to 
what his fcllow-superintcndtnts were do- 
ing, miilliplyiiig instances and varying 
conditions ad libitum. 

No physicist or biologist would ignore 
his fellow- workers in this way. When 
Roentgen announced his discover)', other 
physicists confirmed his discovery. The 
facts of cmbryolog)- and their bearing on 
the theory of evoUition are similarly con- 
lirmcd by each biolc^ist under the condi- 
tions which led to their discovery. The 
principles of science once estabbshed in 
this way, no one can doubt or belittle 
them. So it must be in education, if 
we are ever lo escape from the quagmire 



CI random and isolated experiracnting 
in which each worker seeks to find ilie 
way out for himself, disregarding the 
landmarks and sign-posts that have al- 
leady been set up by his predecessor*. 
Briefly, then, wc must organize our edu- 
caiional experience just as we must or- 
ganize oiir educational doctrine, if wc 
a:e to maUe real pr<^ress. 

L'nder such circumstances we could 
face the teaching profession and the gen- 
eral public with facts, instead of opin- 
ions. The enormous difference between 
the weight of these two very different 
things in educational affairs still remains 
to be experienced. 
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In ever>' realm of action, men are to- 
day expecting important things to accom- 
pany the beginnings of this new ccnturj'. 
If we expect these same great things in 
the field of education, we may not for- 
get that, with enlargement and prosper- 
ity, there must cunie at limes reaction, 
at other times readjustment. 

I. The place occupied by libraries and 
laboratorieii in the educational work of 
to-day, as ccniipared with that of the 
past, is one of commanding importance. 
Indeed, the library and the laboratory 
have already prActically re\-oIutionized 
the nielhnds of higher education. In a 
really modern inslitiilton the chief build- 
ing is the library, with the stacks for 
storage purposes, the reading-room, the 
offices of delivery, the rooms for seminar 
purjKises; it is the center of the institu- 
tional activity. The librarian is one of 
the most Icanicd members of the faculty; 
in ni.Tny instancM, certainly, the mcwt in- 
fluential. LfCtvircs are given by him on 



bibliography, and classes arc oi^aniied 
for instruction in the use of books. The 
building is open day and night. It is, in 
fact, a laboratory ; for here now the stu- 
dents, likewise the professors, who can- 
not purchase for themselves the books 
which they must have, spend the larger 
portion of their lives. A greater change 
from the old order can hardly be con- 
ceived. The student in the future will 
do little of his work in the study ; he must 
be in the midst of books. Some of us 
will see the day when, in every division 
of study, there will be professors of bib- 
liography and methodology, whose func- 
tion it will be to teach men books and 
how to use ihcm. The equipment of the 
lihran' will not be finished until it shall 
have upon its staff men and women 
whose entire work shall be. not the caie 
of books, not ihc cataloguing of boolcs, 
but the giving of instruction concerning 
their use. 

The Liboratory is an institution alto- 
gether modern. To-day. it occupies the 
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positioa of honor next to the library. It 
might even be ^uid that the laburator>' 
has outstripped the library. With but few 
exceptions, institutiotis liave a singk 
library; many oi iheiu liave several lab- 
oratories. But even in the strongest in> 
8Utulioiis, these laboratories are not yet 
what they should be; for I remember 
that in a university which occupies to- 
day at least the second poRilion amoiiy 
the universities of the South, the chem- 
ical laboratory is located in a portion of 
a basement; and in more than lutlf of 
the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try the wortc of all the dc)>artmcnts of 
KJencc is done in one building, or in a 
portion of one building. It will be nec- 
essar)' to provide distinct laboratories, 
thougli not in every ca&e separate build- 
ings, for cacli of the departments of nat- 
ural science, physics, chemistry, zooloRv. 
geology, mineralog)-, palaeontology, anat- 
omy, physiologj'. anlhropialogy, and the 
rest. The building and equipment of a 
single one of these will cost more than 
the entire coII^e plant of the last gen- 

Beration. 

™ Progress up to the present time ha^ 
been made largely in the laboratories of 
physics and chemisiry. and in the ob- 
servatories for astronomical work. Even 
here the pre-scnt dwarfs the past. Only 
a few years ago, the eightecn-inch tele- 
scope was a monster. Now we have the 
thirty-six inch of the Lick, and the for- 
ty-inch of the Ycrkcs. 

The libraries and the lalioratorics witli 
their equipment mi^tt be &aid to consti- 
tute tJie outside of educational work. But 
that would be only partially true. When 
we realise that the method and spirit of 
the work are largely determined by these 
outside factors, we consent to allow Ihcm 
a place upon the inside. The absence of 
these determined in large measure the 
character of the work fifty years ago; 
their presence has iransfonncd the whole 
work of etiucation, and the work of 
transformation will continue. 

II. The future will witness the lifting 
tip of professional education and a closer 
iilcntilieation of the professional schools 
wilh the iinivcr«ilits. Tlie great law- 
Khools and medical schools of our coun- 
ir>'. as well a* those of foreign counlrief. 
^re tiot law-schools and medical $ehooU 



whicli stand alone, independent of uni- 
versity connection. They are rather 
those schools which share the high ideali) 
of tlie university, and are under univer- 
sity management. The majority of law 
and medicme schools in this countr>- are 
stock companies, organized for pecuni- 
ary profit; but within a short period a 
cliange has come, and wc already sec the 
b^nnings of re«>rgani3«ition in every 
quarter. The great theological semi- 
naries of the future will be those which 
arc identified, directly or indirectly, with 
the universities. The ordinary theolog- 
ical seminary cannot to-day provide the 
curriculum of study demanded by those 
who are to do the work of the ministry 
during the next quarter of a century. 
The churches demand a ministry of 
wider sympathies and larger views. The 
tendency of most theolc^ical education 
has been to make mco narrow, rather 
than to broaden them. The churches 
already recognize this fact, and not only 
the churches, but the students them- 
selves ; and to-day it is not an uncommon 
thing for coll^fc men to omit entirely 
their theological training, in order to 
avoid what, they fear, will injure rather 
than help them. 

This union of professional education 
wiih the university, which is rapidly tak- 
ing place in all tlic great centers of the 
Country, means two things : ( i ) the 
uplifting of this work, its broadening, 
and its acceptance of lii^er ideals; (2) 
the separation, to a greater or less de- 
gree, of the control of this work from 
the particular professions. The medical 
profession cannot control the medical ed- 
ucation which is given in connection with 
the university. The ideals of the univer- 
sity arc higher than those of the profes- 
sion at large, and in spite of the strength 
of the profession, the schools thus con- 
nected will pass out from under their 
jurisdiction. The same is true of U>e 
iaw-^hool and its relaiion to the legal 
fraternity. 'ITie same is true of the the- 
ulogicnt school and its retaticn to the 
church. 

in. The future will bring a sharper 
distinction than has ever yet existed be- 
tween the higher education niaiutaincd 
by the state and the *'' ' ^ *rlucation 
conducted on privatft ^ *, In 
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this tatter class — which may be called, 
for the sake of ddiniteness, non-state ed- 
ucation — the contribution, direct or in- 
direct, of (lie various denominations 
forms the larger j>art. It cannot be said 
tliat the best interests of education at 
large would be secured if the state, as 
such, were to abandon its present policy 
of maintaining and directing the higher 
edticatiofial work. It would b« just as 
gnat a mistake if, on the other hand, 
UK non-siate institutions were to disap- 
pear, iiach of these great divisions pos- 
sesses sources of strength to which the 
other may not lay claim. Both have been 
thoroughly e=>tablished; both will de- 
velc^ side by side through and beyond 
the twentieth century ; each wilt correct 
the weaker tendencies of the other; each 
will supply something which the oilier 
cannot furnish. The one will to some 
extent amagoinzc the otiier, but it may 
safely be predicted that both, in generous 
rivalry, wiU go forward to do a work 
which neither could have done without 
the other. The state institution is one 
agent of the body politic ; the non-state 
institution is the other. 

IV. At no distant day. there will 
come into existence a clasji of institutions 
of higher learning, the shght beginnings 
of which liave already ap|wared. So 
long A* no university cxistcfl. in the strict 
meaning of the word, all institutions of 
higher learning belonged to the same 
class ; nor was the line drawn between 
these institutions and institutions of a 
lower class, known as academies and 
preparator>' schools. There arc many 
academies in the United States which 
bear the name of college, and not a few 
the name of university. But since in 
these last years institutions having the 
real character of universities have been 
established, it is inevitable that these in 
time will differentiate themselves from 
the college, and that the college will in 
time differentiate itself from the acad- 
emy. .An organization was effected two 
years ago, composed of fourteen institu- 
tions which arc recf^ilzed at home and 
abroad as institutions doing work of a 
ifinvcrsily character. This was the 6rst 
step in a series of steps, which, v;ith\n a 
quarter of a centur\', will br^n^ a\K>uv 
the classification just mentioned; a cVaa- 



sification greatly concerning the denom- 
inations, as such, and the denominational 
colleges; a classitication. however, the 
real result of which will be higher 
standards of work, better tlisiribntion of 
facilities, and more honest realization, on 
the one hand, of promises made by In- 
stitutions, and, on the other, of hops 
entertained by students. 

Directly along this line will come an- 
other change, namely, the development 
of high schools into "junior" colleges. 
lividence that this change is already tak- 
ing place may be found on every hand 
The establishment of hundreds of high 
schools through all the Sutes is in itsaf 
a new element in our educational ma- 
chinery', which has disarranged the for- 
mer system, but. at the same time, has 
greatly advanced the interests of educa- 
tion itself. 

The suggestion is made, from tinte to 
time, that the people will not consent lo 
continue the public support of these high 
schools. Rut, as a matter of fact, they 
do continue to support them ; and, more 
than that, these schools are constantly 
increasing their requirements for admis- 
sion, as well as their facilities for in- 
struction and the length of the carrico- 
him. It has now come to be generally 
recognized that the ideal high schod 
must have a curriculum of four years, 
and in many sections of the countrv' this 
has already been secured. In others, it 
is coming. The next step in the devdop- 
tnent of this work will be the addition 
of one or two years to the prcseat 
courses ; or, in other words, the carry- 
ing of the high school up to the end of 
the sophomore college year. 

With this modification of the high 
school, and with the reduction of many 
of our colleges to institutions of the san-e 
grade, there woald come to be a syt^em 
of colleges, state or non-state, which 
would meet the demands of the sttuatioo 
as they arc not met to-day. Many of th< 
normal schools of Western States already 
practically occupy this position. 

V. The small college, the college of 

the denominatiot^ is certain to continae 

in the future; but it will sooner or later 

yield to the pressure of competitioa oo 

cvw^ ^vie MvA wv every line, to the de- 
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by the diminishing rate of interest, to the 
urgency for a higher standard of work, 
and to the claims ma(k by its students 
for greater facilities in the way of li- 
braries and laboratories, and join itself 
in close association with other similar 
colleges. The purpose of this association 
will be, in part, protection, but also, in 
part, greater strength. With such asso- 
ciation, and as a result of the understand- 
ing readied thereby: 

( I ) There will come a better distribu- 
tion of work among the colleges, and all 
will not undertake to do eveo' l^ind of 
work; 

(2) There will come protection for 
all who thus associate together against 
misunderstandings and ignorance; 

(3) Results will be secured which no 
institution working alone could possibly 
hope to secure ; 

(4) Educational work will be lifted 
above the petty jealousies and rivalries 
that to-day bring reproach upon it; 

(5) The evils of competition will be 
mitigated, and for these evils there will 
be substituted the blessings which follow 
honorable and legitimate rivalry ; 

(6) The work of the small college will 
thus be dignified, and its place will be as- 
sured by the side of the in»tihitton main- 
tained by the state ; 

I (7) Such a relationship will be. in 
fact, a federation, and through this fed- 
eration each of the interested colleges 
will be enabled to strengthen its facul- 
ties ; for there is no reason why a strong 
specialist in a particular subject might 
not scn-e two or three institutions, to the 
advantage of the subject represented, the 
collies thus associated, and the cause of 
higher learning. 

Moreover, one may predict the close 

■association of the smaller colleges, not 
only with each other, but also, in every 
case, with a university. The great ad- 
vantages which will be found to accrue 
botli to the college and to the university 
in such association will bring this about; 
for. after all. institutions, like individ- 
uals, move along the line of least resist- 
ance. One cannot point out these adi-an- 
tages in detail, but among tlicm will be 
included : 




(i) The intermingling of the teachers 
and lectures, those of the college do- 
ing work in the university, and thoM of 
the university doing work in the college; 
the interchange of blood, as it were; 

(2) The recognition of university ap- 
pointnieni. thus bestowed directly and 
indirectly upon the teacher of the col- 
lege; 

(3) The opportunities for special in- 
vestigation at the university aflfordcd the 
younger college instructors; 

(4) The special assistaiKc of many 
kinds which the university may render 
the college in the conduct of its work ; 

(5) The prestige secured to the de- 
grees of the college, in view of re-enact- 
ment by the university ; 

(6) The loan of books and apparatus 
to the college by the university: 

(7) The establishment of scholarships 
and fellowships in the university, open to 
students of the college ; 

(8) The assistance rendered in the 
selection of instructors; 

(g) The financial oonfidwice created, 
upon the basis of which larger endow- 
ments may be secured ; 

( 10) And, in general, that help which 
a stronger agent may furnish one not so 
strong in the accomplishment of the lat- 
ter's «ork. 

This association of denominational 
colleges with a imivcrsity will take on 
different forms. In one case, the colleges 
of a denomination will be thus asso- 
ciated with a university known to be in 
sympathy with them and their work, even 
though the college and the university are 
situated far apart. In another case, the 
colleges of a section, regardless of de- 
nominational connection will be thus as* 
sociated with the university of that dis- 
trict. Again, it will be the association of 
the colleges of a State with the State uni- 
versity. Tn some cases, this association 
will be effected on the part of the college 
with more tlian a single university, per- 
haps a state and also a non-state institu- 
tion. Each of these lands of association 
between college and university exists to- 
day ; and iJw aAxuiVb^ ^sV vw&». iwrawii- 
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tion, when appreciated, will be souglit 
by many institutions. 

The field of higher education is, at the 
present time, in an excecdiDgly disor- 
ganized condition. But the forces are 
already in existence, through the opera- 
tion of which, at no distant date, order 



will be secured, and a great system estab- 
lished, which may be designated "the 
American system." The important steps 
to be taken in working out such a sys- 
tem arc co-ordinaiion, specialization, and 
association. 



METHOD IN SCIENCE TEACHING » 
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A man's power depends on three 
things — his native ability, his environ- 
ment and his education. It is only the 
latter that can enter into a discussitm on 
method. 

Much has been said about what cduca- 
tioo is. but of all its alleged components I 
regard two as adetjuatc — informing and 
training. Education begins with tlie first 
of tlicse almost solely, being later supple- 
mented by the second. The child's 
earliest ncquireracnts are impressions, 
and these become information stored in 
the mind, to be followed by the discipline 
of later school years and e.'<i>cricncc in 
life, This, too. has been the natural 
method in the growth of education. 

The humanities being the earliest 
knowledge possessed by man, naturally 
formed the first material for an educa- 
tion and were simply acquired and hand- 
ed down, exercising chiefly the memory 
and requiring liltic effort except atten- 
tion on the part of the recipient. There 
was little exercise of thought, little com- 
parison, judgment or conclusion. Even 
the faculties of attention and retention 
were pampered by repetition, this feature 
pvrng rise to the Jesuit maxim, "Reptii- 
tio est mater sludiorum." 

When progress enough had been made 
in .science to win for it recognition as one 
of the elements of an education, it was 
inq>artcd by the method employed in the 
teaching of the humanities, and there 



was no distinctive method in science 
teaching. The deductive sciences, phi- 
losophy and mathematics, were the ear- 
liest taugiit and continued to employ 
largely the same method for a long time 
after experimental or inductive science 
became independent enough to break 
away and use its own method. 

A part of the real value of the labora- 
torj- method — observation at first hand- 
is gaining knowledge by experimentation, 
and this is the practical application of the 
syllogism of philosophy which has been 
the classical method of mind training. 
The laboratory method has given us this 
most elHcient way of learning facts of 
science, making them a pan of onr 
knowledge itistead of parroted wisdom. 
But experiments teach iwt only facts and 
principles; they al-io train, and gixe 
power to find new data and laws, and-M 
conlribute to human knowledge. 

N'ot only the mind but the avenues of 
the mind must be trained. Manipulation, 
observation, reflection, comparison, judg- 
ment, all must be exercised. Because the 
student himself tnade Ike experiiHenU 
and obsemations in specially fitted rooms. 
called laboratories, instead of bting told 
about them in lecture halls, this metliod 
of natural science study came to be called 
the lahoraiorj- method. Its first intro- 
duction into schools was in cunncction 
with biotog>', and in England Huxley and 
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in this «>uiiir>' the elder AgassU were 
iu champiom, to wliom it owes mtich. 

Theoretically this method is the re- 
investigation of causes, facts, principles 
or laws that underlie natural phenomena, 
but rc-invc9tigaled under iiisl ruction and 
guidance, the most £avorahle circum- 
stances that can be itnagincd. So the 
pnicvss is a stimulating one, if the ma- 
terial is adapted to the age of the stu- 
dent in such a way that his powers are 
constantly exercised but not overtaxed. 
For early education it has the advantage 
of proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the simple to the complex, 
from' the known to the unknown, (ollow- 
ing' the order of the developing mind. 

Practically it has Ivcen much abused 
ly instructions and directions given in 
■such a way that the student becomes a 
mere verifier— an intellectual drone — ask- 
ing '•What is to be seen?" and "What 
conclusion is to be drawn?" instead of 
being encouraged to a much needed in- 
dependence. There are at present sev- 
eral idealists: Those who tell nothing; 
"lOse who direct the student in such a 

iy that he can independently find the 
important data ; those who tell all. 'I*he 
last are usually the old school scientists 
who hold, for instance, that the student 
must first learn the laws of gravitation 
"before he experiments with falling Ind- 
ies. They object that there is not lime 
for rediscovering principles or laws that 
scientists have spent a long time in un- 
derstanding. But we answer that the 
man who discovers sometliiiig, in order 
to do so must have liad more power than 
his fellows, and he has developed this 
power along his line of discover)' by slow 
uicrements. May not the student, by this 
very method, gain a power which will 
carry himr far in advance of the point he 
would have reachc<l by the old didactic 
method of science work r It is not so 
hard nowadays to get an afSnnalive an- 
swer, since it is generally conceded that 
even in .secondary schools discipline is 
more im|x>rtant than the amount of 
knowledge stored. The latter may be 
forgotlen or misapplied. Init the former 
gives power to reproduce forgotten facts 
or to find new ones. But before giving 
power, laboratorj- work liegcts a liabit of 



thoughtful and accurate observation, 
careful consideration of all phenomena 
or facts — a most important preliminary 
step in all education. 

Now, while it was said tie more time 
need be given for finding facts and rc- 
(liscoveriug principles than required for 
another lesson, this means a lesson of 
equal value. It is important in the labo- 
ratory method to give time enough for 
each experiment to understand fully the 
factors iticludcd, separating those not 
touching upon the question from those 
involved in its decision. The next step 
in the process is the comparison of facta 
observed, or the results of an experiment 
with those of another experiment or with 
some experience, All this is necessary 
before the final step, the drawing of the 
conclusion. Here we sec a striking dif- 
ference between this and the informa- 
tional method. In the latter nothing fur- 
ther is required than to receive and ap- 
ply (?) that which is received. And 
when students in tnir schools learn to ac- 
quire things by the laboratory method 
they are doing what advanced scholars 
used to do. and in so far our present sys- 
tem is ahead of the old. Is it surprising 
that sttidcnts have to be urged to com- 
])are related facts and draw conclusions 
when it is adult nature to follow preju- 
dice rather than facts and their conse- 
auence«? 

Going a little more into detail of the 
method in natural science teaching, we 
may say it is the easiest one to follow. 
In the first place, it is the observation and 
cnnn)ari3on of the evident phenomena in 
nature, and this is akin to analysis. Thus 
to learn the use of fleshy fruits these arc 
examined, and it is observed ihat all 
fleshy fruits have some food material, 
bright colors and ngreeahle odors and fla- 
vors, which can be of no direct use to 
the seeds they contain. These have near- 
ly the opposite qualities. Now. when it 
is asked what will happen if an animal, 
attracted by these inducement-i. carries 
away and cats the fruit, the inference 
fsvnthe^is) th.it the seeds because of 
their qualities are rejected and thus scat- 
tered leads to the larger truth that fleshy 
fruit? are wlely for the distribution of 
seeds, Tliis general n>ethod ' va- 
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tioii of tilings themselves, comparison 
and inference, has been found so valu- 
able that it is iK> longer employed in sci- 
ence alone, but also in other studies, be- 
ing used to some extent even in language 
teaching. While the observational method 
in general has been applied m other stud- 
ies, the experimental method can be used 
in science alone. 

Since not all of nature's processes are 
open for inspection of cause and result, 
a large number of phenomena must be 
determined by what is known as the 
method of experiment — that is. by modi- 
fying the natural conditions in such a 
way as to get definite or special results, 
and from these artificial conditions to ob- 
tain facts or data from which the natnrat 
processes can be inferred. As the experi- 
ment is ;-o imporurU lioth in science and 
in science teaching, and has been so much 
perverted, it may he well to go more into 
detail on this part of the subject. 

Someone has said. "An experiment is 
a question put to nature." Another view 
is that an experiment modifies the condi- 
tions of nature in such a way as to show 
what are the natural phenomena. This 
seems to me more comprehensive. 

I believe it is the consetistis of opinion 
that an experiment is a test or trial to find 
oat something, and since it is to reach 
some conclusion it is in the nature of a 
syllogism and must embody two pre- 
mises. If this is true, a moment's reflec- 
tion will show that a great many so- 
called experiments in our tcxtljooks are 
merely illustrative or coniirmatory. This 
is always the case where the proposition 
is stated first, or where the object of the 
experiment fnrctells the conclusinn. Such 
experiments might as well add the "quod 
erat demonslrandum" of our geometries. 

In order to determine any point by an 
experiment we must have two sets of 
facts, one of which may he the conclu- 
sion of a previously performed experi- 
ment. Thus if the learner is to test un- 
known substances for starch he mtist ap- 
ply iodine, not only to the substance, but 
also to some Icnown starch. In the "stu- 
dent's training it is very important that 
this step be taken; simple though it 
seems, it is fundamental for inculcating 
jccaracy. After the experiment has been 



observed a sufficient leiigtli of time we 
have two distinct results, and by an act 
of comparison and judgment from these 
two the thing to be found out. or eon- 
elusion, is drawn. .Accordingly, the chief 
points of an expcnmait are conditions, 
restdts and conclusion. 

It is the experience of nearly every 
teacher that the pupil remembers the ap- 
paraliu better than lie does the essentials 
oi an experiment, belter, even, than the 
conclusion. Having learned by experi- 
ence that the apparatus impresses itself 
on the pupil's mind to the detriment of 
the real principle, tlie teacher would bet- 
ter have him describe only the conditions 
as brought about by the apparatus, oper- 
ation or any modification of natural con- 
ditions, lliis has another advantage; it 
docs away with the necewity of describ- 
ing the object of the experiment, in 
which operation, very frequently. 'Jic 
conclusion is too nearly hinted at. and 
the pupil becomes a verifier instead of an 
independent observer. 

.Another great difficulty is in gating 
the student to see clearly the difference 
l>ctween the results of the modified con- 
ditions and the conclusion that can be 
<lrawn from such results. He often 
states the conclusion and gives it as a 
reason for the result, or he cannot gtt 
any conclusion at all. Frequently this a 
because the experiment takes into ac- 
count experienceii that the student has 
not bad. On the whole, it is a lack of 
perception of the relation between caase 
and effect and is a part of the student's 
training that needs serious attention. 

All this can be remedied by patient 
questioning, shifting premises, etc. but 
a better way. I believe, is to give font 
-simple exiwrimciils leading up to the one 
in question, or. it may be, several differ- 
ent experiments leading to some of the 
most important principles to be fixed. 
There is another value in giving more 
than one experiment, and that is more 
perfectly clinching the fact of principfc 
taught, to say nothing of the discipltoe. 
Tt will lessen the tendency of placing tlrr 
apparatus in the foreground, since Ac 
final result is obtained with different ap- 
paratus. It will also do away with the 
temptation to make experiments easy by 



prefacing ilic-m with "to show so atid so," 
in which case most studcnls, even when 
the experiment fails, will draw the pre- 
fixed conclusion. This is pernicious, as 
il changes the experiment into a mere il- 
lustration, warps by its Insinuation Ihe 
pupil's too plastic judgincm, and leitsens 
his independence. 

The making of several experiments for 
one concUision also recognizes the lime 
deraent in education. To grasp any idea 
well the young mind especially must have 
time in proportion to the difficulty of the 
idea, but the time is not profitably put in 
i£ tlie idea is bej-ond the experience of 
the pupil. Here again there is danger 
than the pupil will be carried along by 
the teacher instead of being allowed to 
pick his own way. To do this independ- 
ently a few simpler experiments can be 
given as preliminaries, le-viing up to the 
principal one. To illustrate : A test for 
oil in seeds should be preceded by an ex- 
periment on a. seed known to contain oil; 
the experiment for starch-making in 
kavcs should be preceded by the test for 
starch, then by an experiment for starch 
, in a normal leaf, then by one on an eti- 
^klalcd leaf. 

^m Naturally the lack of school time for 
^Rhis method will be the overwhelming ob- 
^^ection urged by all. But since this kind 
of training and the knowledge gained is 
so fundamental, the old adage of '":i 
stitch in time" was never truer than the 
assertion that right here the pupil's whole 
intellectual future is at stake. He would 
better take time at first to save it at the 
last. 

The application of the science method 

in the primary schools might begin with 

nature study in tlie grades, and for this 

it would be best if we did not study any 

^^speciai science, but some part of nature 

^bs a whole. It ivoidd lie most profitable 

^■if the Mudy were largely observational, 

few inferences being drawn until many 

data are at hand. The observations mav 



be along Uie line of experiences ratlier 
than experiments, at htsi; tiius, instead 
of making experiments, as is done in tlic 
higli school, for determining the condi- 
tions necessary for tlie germination of 
seeds, let the pupil simply place seeds in 
favorable conditions and watch them ger- 
minate and grow, thus realizing that 
they are alive and can do something. 

Kxtemal general observations as to 
form and parts are simple and easily 
made and may lead to simple inferences. 

In the higher grades general relation- 
ships and some class iftcat ion of phenom- 
cna would gi%e a bird's-eye view and pre- 
pare for the studies following. 

Some of the easier parts of the physi- 
cal geography might be taught in the 
eighth grade. This should be followed 
by the more difficult pans in the same 
study in Ihe ninth grade, by bol.iny, zo- 
ology and physiol<^y in the tenth grade* 
by two courses of chemistry in the elev- 
enth grade, and two courses of physics 
in the twelfth. 

It is not an infrequent complaint that 
the work in science docs not show for as 
much as that in the languages or mathe- 
matics. Is this to be wondered at when 
the pupil begins the latter studies with 
his entrance into school and continues 
them through his whole course, while he 
may have anywhere from but one to 
three terms in science? And his .icience 
teacher frequently has this as an adjunct 
to several other studies. Mow can such 
a teacher be expected to practice any par- 
ticular method or make any strong im- 
pression on his pupils? 

To give natural science studies and 
their method of educating a fair chance 
would mean consecutive and logical ar- 
rangement of things studied from the 
first grade up. conlinuousness or se- 
cjuence in lie followed out througli the 
M'hole school course, even if only a small 
amount of time lie given daily. — School 
Science. 



MANUAL TRAINING AS A SOCIALIZING FACTOR. 

Bv Surr. Ricuahb G. Books, 

Cindooali, Obio. 



To habituate one to co-opcratc with 
wie'^ tcllows is a means oi socialiiation. 
To coH^peratc with on^'s fellows mean$ 
not only working in conccn with them, 
but working with their interests in mind. 
It means thai one thinks, in his doing, 
not of his own interests only, but of oth- 
ers and their rights, ihcir wishes, their 
plans, their conditions, their resources, 
their limitations, their achievements, their 
failures; and the disposition to modify 
one's work in terms of this ii-icw of them 
and theirs. One becomes thereby a fac- 
tor in the common life ; not an individual 
only, but a person; not a finely finished 
whole in hinudf only, but a forceful part 
of ihc larger whole of society. One be- 
comes a member of the community, shar- 
ing efforts toward a cominon goud. and 
sharing the rrtiims oi this combined ef- 
fort ; sharing (irivilcgcs and resources, 
but sharing also respansibililies and obli- 
gations. One is socialized as he becomes 
a factor in the common life, contribu- 
ting of his richest individual posses- 
sions to the common store of skill, in- 
sight, ciihure and care for the public 
welfare. 

To transfer one's interest from self to 
somewhat other than self is a socializing 
process. This is the centrifugal move- 
ment that finds its fruit in the otitgolng, 
not the incoming product. To have de- 
voted one's life to the amelioration of 
mean .social conditions, to have instructed 
or guided the ignorant or wayward 
through interest in them, not for self- 
prcfermenl. to have exercised one's skill, 
not for profit alone, but in lines where 
there was a public need, to have re-dis- 
tributed Nature's force-s to the end that 
hiaman nature is humaniied ; is to have 
become socialized. 

A& one must live chiefly among and in 
conjunction with others — this acquire- 
ment of the social reference is an esscn- 
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tial part of every one's education. It is 
not enough that one know much and 
know it thoroughly ; he muii know what 
ihc world has need of. Each one \». 
in a measure, the communitv's trustee; a 
steward of an estate, whose income mam 
others share with him. The school must 
give him both the tools and the disposi- 
tion to administer the estate to their and 
his common profit. One is bom an in- 
dividual, and is, by nature, careful of 
his own, acquisitive, and more or kss 
contentious; through taking others into 
account in one's daily behavior, doioj 
what the larger nei^borlKxtd or 
interests suggest, even against 
individual preference; and refraining, 
in view of the common welfare, from 
what one wishes for himself, one be- 
comes a person. And this; habit, the edu- 
cation of the youth should confimi. 
'ITiese words are not used at all yrilia 
the missionary spirit in mind or the man- 
dates of religion or the conscience: but 
solely, upon this occasion, with the 
thought that as we must live in social 
groups and in community relations, one 
has need, on the purely secular and busi- 
ness levels, to l)e educated for efficient 
service and efficient sharing in tliese te- 
la tions. 

Tlie public school is in itself a gnat 
socialiwng factor; a large school better 
than a small one; a school better than 
the home. Here as elsewhere one ma st ^ 
live what one has thought, else the ibid^H 
ing Inses its vitality. To live anu^PH 
people, in general, fits one for living 
among people. The class's influence is 
more efTective than the didactics of tfae 
teacher, The school educates by \istjx 
of its being a school. The home gor- 
emess may !« scholarly, clean. rcBoed 
and possessed of great personal fbttc. 
but is. by the nature of the conditioct. 
handicapped in the effort to fit the o» 
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lild or the one familr ot children (or 
itercoiirsc wild the complex relations 
ii an involved social business and insti- 
^tutioual life outside the family. The 
claw room, the playgromid, the concert 
of action and interest, the give and take 
of conflicting biases, and the inevitable 
manifoldncss of view, make tlie public 
school— dangeroMS as it mav become, be- 
cause of its too frequent democratic 
license — the most efficient institution 
known as a means of socializing the 
child ; translating his narrow selfishness 
into the terms of ethical standards. 

Further and more specifically, the 
school that involves mutual adjustments 
is more efficient in this humanizing proc- 
ess than the best of schools that retjuire 
individual knowing only or regard indi- 
vidtial interests narrowly. The posses- 
sion of mere knowledge, however com- 
prehensive and accurate, does not of it- 
self and necessarily confer social ef- 
ficiency. Indeed, men of alTairs, are 
often persons of less learning, but of 
much resourcefulness and human adapt- 
ability. The traditional school too gen- 
erally lacks this training in purposed 
mutual adjustment of individual behav- 
ior to the social environing conditions. 
Talks to and with the yming about patri- 
otism and the flag, about chanty and 
conspiaious instances of hcautifu! phi- 
lantliropy, and heroisms in war, sacri- 
fices in povcrt)', the attractiveness of re- 
finement, the utilities of fair dealing and 
honesty—generally end in mere talk. 
That ihey shall show any results in their 
own lives of real love for their home in- 
stitutions and the national banner, a dis- 
position to be charitable where there is 
want, fitness for heroisms in times of 
public danger, a readiness for such econo- 
lUtes and sacrifices as shall transform 
poverty into a provident surplus, the 
Mrinning gentleness of refinement, and 
faith in the future returns of integrity 
and industry ; the young must have had 
opportunity to make habit of expressing 
their faith in the flag and their counm*, 
of being charitable to the want that lies 
nearest them among companions and 
neighbors, of serving others ratlicr than 
themselves in times of danger and dis- 
tress, of sacrifices and provident savings 
well within their resources, of strict hon- 



esty with themselves and others when 
there is chance for dishonesty and pre- 
tense, 

TTic reader will agree with me I an 
sure that the school whose lessons in the 
acquiring ol knowledge are supplancnted 
by opportunities for the adjustment of 
their bcliavior, daily, to the social inter- 
ests which they share in their .school, is a 
more effective discipline for an intelli- 
gent participation as adults in the insti- 
tutional and neighborhood life of their 
time tliau any school, however well ad- 
ministered, that looks to individual im- 
provement and personal culturing in the 
narrow sense, it takes the attention and 
interest of one from himself and his con- 
cerns, and is correspondingly regenera- 
tive of motive and character. 

There is hence an enormous apprecia- 
tion of work as a means of education — 
when the end of work is a product of 
common use or other's use. Adults may 
live and sacrifice and suffer for others — 
with purpose, and intelligently; children 
rarely do so. Out to have made some- 
tJiing, however simple, for a companion 
or a parent or for an exhibit and inspec- 
tion, or tor the market — best of all, for 
a companion or for the class of his fel- 
lows, lias far-reaching coiiscqiiences for 
good in a child's life and fixes the social 
habit. His interests are projected into a 
larger field, whether it be the domain 
of thing or person. The object of bb 
living is outside himself and life is by 
so much dignified. The man who can 
do tilings is rarely pessimistic or dis- 
heartened. The future holds promises 
and misanthropy is a whim. 

Contemporary pedagogy is growingly 
appreciative of the wholesomcncss of 
work as a school means of fitting for 
life — whatever sets tlie child to work o£ 
his own motion; work with an interest; 
work with hand and eye and mind; work 
with his own purpose in view ; work that 
fits means to ends. But it must be work 
that is something other than copying and 
mere imitation. There must be an in- 
telligent vision behind the work, of some- 
thing which he wants to do. The exer- 
cise must be one that gives fair promise 
of valid rcstdts of his own planning. If 
the product be one that he or others can 
use, and for which there is a need, and 
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that is made of service after its produc- 
tion, so much the better. 'Ilie value of 
the exercise consists in the reactions oi 
the promised outcome upon Uie effort. 
The child is nianufacturing or doing — 
playing or w-orkiiig for a purpose. 

Whence comes the great value of the 
kindergartens — whose exercises arc di- 
rected (in part) to cultivating a habit of 
working (or playing) with others, work- 
ing for others^ deferring, in all common 
matters, to others, regarding the inter- 
ests of others. The kindergarten is hon- 
ored, not for the information acquired 
(though this is considerable and genetic), 
but for the wholesome attitudes of mind. 
the altruistic biases, the self-iiiitiative. 
the alertness and openmindcd interest, the 
self-reliance, the power of varied expres- 
sion — drawing, folding, building, model- 
ing, cutting, mimicking, marching, pos- 
ing, planning, etc. 

In the kindergarten the child learns re- 
sourcefulness; becomes concessive; 
works in concert, without losing his 
initiative, finds concrete realization in his 
own effort*, of the slmggles and achieve- 
ments of the race. He makes things, and 
lives over in his daily behavior titc con- 
dtict of others, puts himself in the place 
of his companions, surrenders his caprice 
to the good or wish of the group — takes 
his first fonnal lessons in real democ- 
racy. The kindergarten is a great social- 
izing and humanizing actor among all 
purposeful educational agencies. Herein 
also lies the sufficient reason for manual 
training, learning through making things 
— things that are an incident to the com- 
munity life. 

Wliat lias been said in the preceding 
paragraphs has been introduced not for 
their sake alone, but to present the vari- 
ous meanings of the socializing process 
as 3 basis for interpreting manual train- 
ing as one of the available instruments 
in the social equipment of the child. This 
paragraph, therefore, can well be brief, 
if the introductory statements have been 
tightly made. The whole problem of in- 
dustry is a problem of social science. The 
wise Hebrew dictum dating from the 
closing of the Eden incident, "In the 
sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread," 
has, in the strenuous modem social con- 
di'tions, come to he, "In the toil of thy 
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life shall thou win a place among 
fellows," and so be entitled to eat. What- 
ever education in any profitable dt^rec 
fits the individual to join helpfully ani] 
certainly with his fellow-outcasts from 
Eden (which means incasts of the world) 
in the economic struggle, so that he 
may still retain or augment his own 
self-respect, is an education that is de- 
serving of our respect. 

Without in any sense, or to any extent, 
depreciating by a word my confidence 
or the reader's, in the saving influences 
of the traditional courses in Titcrar>' and 
scholastic studies, my conviction is strong 
Uiat for a great majority of the coun- 
try's, and especially the city's youth, the 
hrst and most effective lessons in seti- 
belpfulness, which means public nseful- 
nes, arc to be found in tlie thoughtful 
work of the hands. Possibly tJiis is the 
real significance of the Mosaic accouia. 
that as "man shall not live by bread 
alone," but by every word of the divine 
conamissiun that endows him with hunoa 
(hence divine) responsibilities; "so by 
ilie sweat of thy face, shall thou learii 
how honorably and modestly to use thy 
bread in the face of these responsibili- 
ties." Certainly the chief obhgatiors to 
labor, under which we moderns exist, lie 
out.iide ourselves — in the needs of our 
families, wlio are ourselves projected into 
the home, the needs of our neighbors (of 
Good Samariian kin), and the conven- 
tional order that is the creation of tnod- 
era conditions. TIte child must not be 
taught that he does, but so taught that 
he will sustain this helpful relation lo 
his generation; contributing his part to- 
ward conserving and furthering suit 
economic and industrial relations with his 
fellows; adding skill to his inielligcnce, 
and making intelligent his skill ; able and 
disposed, cheerfully and habitually, lopot 
his entire cndowmejit of learning, refine- 
ment, chastened purposes and love for 
the good, ihc pure and clean, his high 
living and hcart-wrhole interest in hts W- 
lows, into whatever lowly or exalted labor 
of his. behind the counter, on the farm, 
at the desk, in the shop or at the ma- 
chine, before the bar, or at the bedside, 
in the pulpit and upon every sepuatt 
lask; tliat he hold not bis place amoag 
men by sufferance only. 
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Whether it be that skill is added to in- 
telligence, or intelligence is gained 
through training for skill, the exercises 
that lead to skill are invaluable. Four 
out of five of the youth of our land re- 
ceive now too little education in the 
schools to furnish any adequate founda- 
tion for expert work. Is it not possible 
that education through manual tasks may 
furnish the coveted solution of the prob- 
lem; that boys and girls who are to be 
constituent members of an autonomous 
society shall be equipped to do some- 
thing — every one his own separate ser- 
vice — something that he can do well, and 
that society, for its welfare, needs to 
have done? 

In the manual training school it is not 
meant that each shall be made ready for 
some one trade or other employment; 
but that each, through working at typi- 
cal trades, employing common princi- 



ples, shall be made resourceful in the use 
of mechanical forms, tools and machines, 
to the end that the manufacturing and 
designing habit shall be fixed. In this 
sense the manual training school has 
great responsibilities. Our people are a 
great manufacturing and commercial 
nation. And along with as good a gen- 
eral education as they can be brought to 
use or accept there should be provided 
this means also of equipping the indif- 
ferent or indigent classes for more skil- 
fully, effectively and contentedly doing 
whatever work their station in life and 
the economic conditions impose upon 
them. Not for their own sakes alone, or 
for the profits of thrift therefore, but 
as a means of social amelioration and 
public safety, some such provision should 
be made for technical, hand or industrial 
training in every system. — Education. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Bv SUPT. J. M. Grbbnwood, 
Kansas Citj, Mo. 



Some things are accomplished by acci- 
dent, but the habit of easy, rapid and ac- 
curate writing or speaking the English 
language is not one of them. It is a self- 
evident fact that wide differences exist 
among individuals as to the natural abil- 
ity to acquire and to use the art of writ- 
ten or vocal expression, just as there are 
variations in the power to acquire other 
kinds of knowledge. So far as instruc- 
tion in this department of education is 
concerned, perhaps the unsatisfactory 
results may be ascribed, in a large meas- 
ure, to the indefinite aims that the ma- 
jority of teachers have in mind, in con- 
ducting pupils forward in this line of 
work. The usual method of procedure 
has been that of absorption of contamina- 
tion, by words, phrases and sentences. 
That is to say, certain authors are read, 
analyzed and reduced to the saturation 
point so that unconsciously the learner's 
ind is filled with their effluvia. It is in- 



ferred that the learner will hve and 
breathe this literary atmosphere till it 
permeates all his word, sentence and 
paragraph brain-cells, and all that he has 
to do when he needs to use this pent-up 
energy is to turn the composition tap 
and let it flow out through cold ink on 
white paper — or to toss it out into the air 
to vibrate as a shiver around the world. 
Close reflection will convince anyone that 
this theory of making a style is largely 
nonsensical, and the chief effort of a 
writer trained under such a system of tui- 
tion will be put forth to counterfeit his 
natural style in order to avoid detection. 
I would not be understood as condemn- 
ing the advantages that come to one from 
studying the classic authors of ancient 
and mcSem times, or of preferring some 
authors to others, because such studies 
are invaluable as reveaUng the structure 
and logical development of the human 
mind when working under the highest 



degree of intellectual inspiration, but 
wlial [ cuiiteiid for is that the imitalive 
staiid;trd is not the highest, nor indeed 
is it Uie best for the learner. The style 
of each one is his own, and the sooner 
this fact is recopiizcd and acted upon 
the better will teaching in English be- 
come. Language should be used as the 
means of interpreting thought. 

A second element of weakness in this 
direction is the vagueness of the objects 
iiiined at. If I can snccccd in making 
my meaning clear on this |K>int, one ad- 
vanced step will have been taken. 

Firstly, in writing, there arc certain 
mechanical conditions that have to be 
complied with, such as the ability to write 
a clear, legible hand; to know how to 
spell correctly all the words used; to use 
capital letters protierlv, and to punctuate 
correctly, and to know when a sentence 
begins and ends, and where a paragraph 
begins and closes. The learner cannot 
acquire and retain this knowledge with- 
out becoming familiar with grammatical 
forms and some standards of accuracy 
and clearness in the use of his mother 
tongue, liis habits of thought ought to 
give him some idea of clearness in the 
orderly arrangement of liis sentences into 
paragraphs, and why one order in sen- 
tence arrangement is preferable to an- 
other. The arrangements of words into 
sentences will reveal to him the necessity 
for an extensive and varied vocabulary. 
All of this presupposes some reading in 
order to fix the points in didactic instnic- 
lion. 

Secondly, those teachers of English 
who have a cut and dried scheme, what- 
ever grade the pupils may be, can never 
reach the best results. There should be 
no prescribed form of doing things ex- 
cept in the mechanical requirements men- 
tioned. To follow models is to violate 
every instinct in nature by an attempt to 
level what no process, however great the 
pressure, can ever accomplish. The aim 
should be to get each pupil to express 
himself in his ovm way in the very 
choicfsl language possible, and he must 
do the choosing. This should be the 
spirit and aim of all successful teaching. 
There must be instilled into the leanicr s 



mind the ambition to express himself well 
and in hi& own way, but his way should 
be such a one as embodies correctness, 
neatness, clearness and elegance. For the 
cultivattun of exact expression, I know 
of no other species of oomposition equal 
to the written solutions ot problems in 
arithmetic and algebra, ready to be put 
into print. This develops logical consec- 
utivencss. each step in its proper place. 
The same exactness of arrangement ia 
the treatment of other simple subjects 
M'ill give the pupil a good idea of what is 
meant by It^cal unity in the unfolding 
and compacting of a subject. This ap- 
IKals at once to tlie analytical faculty, 
and then it gives scope, after the analy- 
tical facuhy has done its work, for the 
imagination to embellish and adum the 
facts in accordance with the canons of 
taste. Subjects that interest arc gen- 
erally the best to i)e assignetl for compo- 
sition, and it may be better not to give 
the same subject to all the members of 
the same class. All slovenly, hasty writ- 
ing in ward school or high schocjs, just 
to answer questions or to take notes, can- 
not be too strongly censured. Such work 
pulls down faster than the best teachers 
can build up. 

Thirdly, the idea that F.nglish is not 
to be taught except by those who arc as- 
signed to teach it, is a strange species 
of mental hallucination that has its expla- 
nation in a misconception of the use and 
nature of our language. .All instruction 
in com]Hisitioi) should tend in the same 
direction, and there should not be any 
"cross-firing." 

No effort should be made to encotir^c 
learned UTiting in eithcT ward or high 
school. The spontaneous effort-outburst 
of each one's individuality is what shoolJ 
l)e aimed al. In due time fine writing 
will take care of itself, l-ct the pupil li 
impressed with this solemn fact, Ihal if 
his writing gets into print and it is nnt 
able to stand the tests of scholarship, it 
reacts upon him. Then he will most 
bkelv work to produce such writing as 
will reflect credit upon himself. Tile final 
rule upon which stress should be placed 
is that each one does his best even* time 
he writes. — Education. 
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DO CHILDREN KNOW THE ALPHABET? 



WILI.1AM WAR>'ER BISHOP, POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE^ BROOKLYN. 
At a recent meeting- of the Long Island 
Libiary Club a question was ratscil 
which, it seems to me, is of some concern 
to students ol our present educational 
prc^rammcs. The president of the chib 
started a mo&t interesting discussion by 
asking tlie assembled librarians if they 
had discovered any general lack of ac* 
quaintancc with the order of the letters 
of the alphabet among children. An nl> 
mofit unanimous afllimiaiivc was given, 
and a scries of anecdotes was told to il- 
lustrate the very general difficulty expc- 
nenced, not alone in the use of a card 
catalogue, which is ever a mystery' to 
some souls, but even in the use of dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias. Moreover, 
and this is the point which 1 wish to bring 
to the attention of teachers, libraiiaiia 
who have for years been dealing with 
children, csiKcially tlK«c in charge of 
"children's rooms," affirmed that ignor- 
ance of alphabetical order is more notice- 
able of late than in former years. Teach- 
ers present at the meeting joined in bear- 
ing testimony to the same fact. We have 
recently heard many and loud complaints 
that college freslmien can't spell; here 
comes an affirniation from competent ob- 
servers that pupils in our grammar and 
high schools don't know their letters. 

My own cxijerience in dealing in a 
secondarj- school library with boys who 
have been well trained l>efore coming to 
us confirms what was said at the meet- 
ing. I find that most of them seem to 
hove little feeling for alphabelical order. 
While fully conscious of the fact that to 
master the order of an arbitrary set of 
symbols is a task which even mature 
minds sometimes fail to accomplish, I 
submit that, in view of the immensely 
important role played by the alphabet in 
most systems arul schcn»es of arrange- 
it woukl be welt for those who 



supervise educational programmes to ask 
themselves whether they provide in them 
some place where children arc taught 
thoroughly their .-X B C's. 

Every faling system, dictionary, ency- 
clopaedia, catalt^ie, bibliography and al- 
most every sort of list lus as its basis 
and Vey the alphabet. The old method 
of teaching the letters in a purely unin- 
telligible and medianical fashion, now 
most properly abandoned in many quar- 
ters, at least furnished a child with a set 
of onler-symbols which he continued to 
use for the term of his natural life. Is 
it not wise to provide for their mastery 
at some early point in the school curricu- 
lum as order-symbols, and also to find a 
place for practice in using lists and boobs 
wltose order of arrangement is alphabeti- 
cal ■* I find that the ordittary explanation 
given for using a card cataiogiic — "Look 
for a card just as you would for a word 
in a dictionary" — fails to assist very 
many boys of fifteen. 

I would not have It thought that I am 
referring to long-continued and syste- 
matic work in running down entries or in 
what librarians call "alphabeting" cards. 
Such work very quickly numbs the alpha- 
betic sense of all but the most hardened 
experts. The difficulties to which 1 am 
calling attention have been reported in 
the case of very simple and elementary 
catalogues, dictionaries and large-print 
reference books. That the difBcuhies ex- 
ist cannot be doubted. A small amount 
cf forethought and effort should be suffi- 
cient to meet Ihem, once they arc recog- 
nized. 



BV ntAXK A. MAXNV, KTHICM, CUt-TUKI 
SCHOOLS, NEW YORK. 

I recently gave a test to the diildrcn 
of our school from the second grade 
through the eighth on the matter of abil- 
ity to wvilc tt\« \«.\«t> \t\ ^■<?V'iwt'Csca\ «^- 



read by practically the same method, it is 
a fair test, and represents a period of 
seven years, from the first year after 
learning to read until they are almost 
ready for the high school. 

There is a steady development from 
year to year. We made no trial in the 
first grade, as there the children practi- 
cally pay no attention to letters as such. 
In the second grade they begin to differ- 
entiate, but even in this grade their spell- 
ing, etc., is rather of words as wholes, 
although considerable analytical work is 
done. In this grade some of the children 



took as long as nine minutes to write the 
alphabet, while one did it as quickly as 
one-half a minute. The quickest time 
made by any pupil was one-quarter of a 
minute, and the quickest average time 
for a class was in the eighth grade — on 
second trial they averaged three-quarters 
of a minute. 

I think that everyone will agree that 
this does not indicate that modem meth- 
ods of teaching reading necessarily pre- 
vent students from mastery over this very 
important tool for reference. — Educa- 
tional Review. 



ACT THE TRUTH. 

By Ds. a. S. Draprk, 
Uaivenitj of Illinois. 



Act the truth. Do not pretend to know 
things you do not know. Do not insist 
upon things about which you are uncer- 
tain. Even a child does not expect a 
teacher to be the embodiment of all wis- 
dom. If she claims it, he knows she is 
masquerading; if she admits a doubt, he 
knows she is acting truly ; he sees that 
he and his teacher have something in 
common ; she has a stronger hold upon 
him. 

I know a boy who handed up his writ-" 
ten spelling lesson for correction. The 
teacher marked a word as incorrect, 
which he thought was spelled correctly. 
He gathered up his courage and told her 
she had made a mistake. She brushed 
him aside with an indignant remark, 
about doubting her inability to spell. In 
ten minutes he saw her in profound com- 
munion with the dictionary. He gained 
confidence. She said nothing, but seemed 
dejected. He put his pages in his pocket 
and went home, and studied his diction- 
ary. He had spelled the word correctly. 
She had lost his good opinion forever. 
/( was a serious loss, but who shall say 
she did not pay the proper penaU^ lot 

her act? She had made a mvsta.VLe. \\. 

was not serious at the outset. It vjas a. 



comparatively small matter that she had 
an erroneous impression about the spell- 
ing of a word. But persistence after 
she knew better was acting an untruth. 
It was utterly inexcusable. It was im- 
politic, too. Supposing she had given 
him only what was his due and said, 
"My boy, I was hasty and wrong about 
that ; you were right ; I will have to be 
more careful next time." He would 
have been exultant, but that would not 
have humiliated her. She would have 
gained his respect and friendship as well 
In another case the teacher told Mary, 
a young miss among her pupils, that 
Martha, her intimate friend, was head- 
strong and flighty and not doing well, 
and asked her to exert her influence over 
her and help her reclaim the wayward 
sister. The teacher told Martha the same 
things about Mary and exacted her help 
to recover the other sinner from destruc- 
tion. Neither of the girls was in dan- 
ger. The teacher did not think they 
were. She probably meant well enough. 
She meant to profit each girl by getting 
her interested in helping the other. But 
%V\«. dvd not think far enough or as tmi^ 
is %V(i TO\^\. tVifc ^tVi compared notes. 
T\vc^ ^vs^oN wt.^ '5cw.\«i 'W'a^ «ct. ^«B»5i.fl£ 
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ccption about the matter and the result 
was not particularly helpful to the 
teacher. 

There is a mathematical accuracy 
about the truth. It always fits together. 
There is no safe compromise ground. The 
danger signal is on the border line. Truth 



or untruth may be acted as well as 
spoken, h is not necessary at all times 
to tell all that is true. But whatever 
is said and whatever is done in the 
schools is to be open and straightfor- 
ward, wholly and within the bounds of 
truth. — Jcuriml of Education. 




WORK AND PLAY. 



By AucR H. PoTXAU. 



Children have to make an effort, a 
more or less conscious one, even to play. 
Nothing in this world can be had for 
nothing. TIk way a child reacts to the 
rhythms of work and play in his garden 
of life makes one think of the story of 
creation. Tlie heavens and the earth were 
created — all spiritual and natural possi- 
bilities are present, but the earth, the 
natural side of these, is at first fomiless 
and empty. The child is in darkness as 
to any truth of nature or spirit. Then 
the waters are moved, and from above 
and beyond self a voice speaks and light 
appears. Day and night are bom, 
rhythms and alternations in the feelings 
and thoughts appear and seem to disap- 
pear, yet the light is not taken out of the 
firmament, and the child feels that he 
can sec his way. Through the process 
of perception and apperception more 
truths arc seen, and like stars the sciences 
emlxxly these and the children see the 
germs of them. Animals which have al- 
ways been symbols of affection, be Ihey 
gentle or fierce, are created : herbs and 
fniitR, the natural and kindly thoughts' 
and deeds, grow in this garden, and man, 
even the baby man. is set to keep it. In 
t)is work and in his play he finds the tree 



of good and evil. He cats the fruit of it 
and must needs be allowed to make his 
first garments, his first appropriation of 
these knowledges of fig-leaves. 

Everything in an intelligent course of 
study, from the nursery and kindergar- 
ten to the university, has reference to this 
gardening process, and if we are to con- 
sider this in the light of the kindergarten 
we cannot overlook Froebel's point of 
view : 

I. That the means for attaining Ihe 
end for which man is created are inher- 
ent in the constitution of man, as God 
nude liim. That is why Uiere is work 
and play. 

3. 1'hat he is related to a spiritual 
as well as to a natural world, and that 
these are worlds of cause and effect. 

3. That there is an inflowing Divine 
life into human life, and only through 
this docs man live. 

4. That through impression and ex- 
pression the human being comes to an 
awareness of these truths. 

It seems to me that the whole of the 
scheme of education could be .<iummed up 
in these principles, and the right balance 
of work and pby demonstrates them. — 
American Primary Teacher. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Asjr volume aottoed will be seat prepaid, up«B receipt of the prt<«, by A. W. Uamford, 

203 Michigan Avennei Cbicaco, 111. 



THE AMERICAN FEDERAL STATE. 

"Tile American Federal Stale" ii an excel- 
lent book fur the iracher't Ctiic. We do noi 
know where the teacher of American history or 
civil govcrnnient can find a belter book for ref- 
erence. What a wasic of pupil's time and what 
a poor preparation for ciliien»hip ciimes from 
tmcliing civict from a book whidi givci a mere 
outline of our constitution, which. »> Mr. Brice 
says, can be read in iwcnty-ihrcc minutes and 
which gives no idea of what onr ijrjvernment 
i^ or docv For a> Woodrow Wilson says: 
"The constitution in operation is manifestly a 
very different thing from the cousiicution of 
the books." Or. as Bafichot puts it: "An ob- 
server who louluat the Jiviug reality will won- 
der at the contrast to the paper description. 
He will see in the life mcch that is not in the 
books, and he will tind in the rounh practice 
many refinement* of the literary theory," The 
re.illy vital thinRS m know arc not how old a 
man mutt be to he President or Senator. The 
candidates will lake care of that. Bffl what 
the Americnn needi to know is our political 
parties and their practices, our system of com- 
mitiee tegi5l.it ion. the power and duties of an 
educated man or woman in a municipahty, the 
problems omnected with our syjitem of taxa- 
tion, eic. This infonnaiion was not before 
gathered together in a Tin<ik suitable for a text- 
book, antl perhaps "The American Federal 
State" It rather large for our common schools. 
yet the leadicr should read the book and give 
her class (he benefit of it. The hook sltculd 
find n place in the school library and the pupils 
should be referred to it oflcn. 

Each chapiter is preceded by a valuable list of 
references and on the margins of the pages rcf- 
crcnce is Kiven to ilie exact pasc of works that 
treat of the same topics. Each cliapler is fol- 
lowed by a very suRtiestivc list of qacstions, all 
of which make the book valuable for the 
teacher. 

Wc have but one criticism to make against 

the book. We feel that wc would read it with 

Rrcater assurance and some slixlit errors would 

have keen eorrrcled had Mr. Ashley been in 

close contact with some member of our present 

cnngrecs ai»d some active workers in the field 

of munrcip.nl and social reform. We do not 

know which is Mr, Ashley'i State nor how the 

politichns in his State worV witA\ v\\« cdueat- 

on. but we do know that a hall dav si>«iil •«v\\\ 

Scmitor DoU'ivet while he wa» i\ o^r bcww 
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U»l summer gave us more information on bow 
things arc done at our national captt^ than «e 
could get from reading a book. We da not 
make enough use of our politicians for educa- 
lioiuU purposes. There is loo much theory in 
our schools and too many unknown or little 
understood practices in politics. How shall «t 
bring the two together? Mr. Ashley's book 
will help. But let us liave more by men who 
are cducatort, who are active poltttdans and 
who have the skill and practice to orgaciit 
their informaiinn into a* artisiic and bo<ik- 
Iike form as has Mr. Ashley. ($3. MacmilUn 
Be Co.. New York.) A. D. CkOHWtu. 



THE SOCIAL SPIRIT IN AMERIC\ AND 
THE AMERICAN FEDERAL STATE 

If education or rather schooling may 1w<^ 
fined as character building for citiienship. ika 
it becomes very necesttry for the teacher to 
know what Wind of character is most 
desired among as and what kind of 
makes most for good citiienthip in ourg' 
ment. 

'The Social Spirit in America," which is aam 
just entering upon its second edition— the icr- 
mef edition was published liy Flood 4 Vinccai 
for the Giautauqua Reading Course — ^is one af 
(hose works which properly helotig to the fitU 
of social reform. It is a pity that people 
teachers especially, do not make any distinedM 
between sociology and social reform. Sod^ 
ogy is a science and as such can imly s*lhn 
and classify knowledge. Sociolojnf advtcaief 
nothing. But social reform ii an art and at 
such aims to tell ns what to do to lite in 
' greater peace and harmony with our fellow 
men, 

It happens that In the field of social rcf^m 
many well meaning individuals of liani^ 
vision and narrow experience advocate thiPg* 
which if put into practice can result only i9 
injury to society. Man i» the most com" 
complex animals, and his social life is his 
complex life. Ignorance in prescrtbti 
social remedies works injury just as SW 
medicine or pharmacy. How necessary 
that the writer in Ihe field of social reform 
a man or woman of deep thought and wiih 
culture! This Dr. HendeT»ofi. the authnr <rf 
'"tiftt ^jwoI ^\^\t, in America." eertainir * 

M ea^ \« vewswv >3S *« \-»cl \^t mk m *•; 



greal German universities Kavc him last sum- 
mer a hmb decree for his work in this field. 

"The Social Spirit in Ainciica" is packed full 
of sound prncticM »uggc»tioii5. Th« chapter* 
on Home Makiiig as a Social Art, t'ticiidly 
Circles of Woman Wage Workerj. Better 
Houses for the Poor, Public Health, the Socinl 
Spirit in th« State Schoott, etc, are filled with 
suggestions for the educator vho can see be- 
yond a bnnlc to the life that he it trying to 
prepare children to live. 

If (he diflferrnrc brtween the educated and 
the uneducated is largely a matter of wants, 
iticn how helpful ^uch «nilcnceft ait: 

"Even in our enlightened limes wc know of 
fine barbarians lingering late in civilized sur- 
rotindiDgs. who expend their income on ostrich 
feathers while they shiver without proper un- 
derwear." 

"If children are poorly fed and scantily 
dolhcd in winter or set to exhausting labor too 
«arly,_ or if the hou*c is unhealthy, if cleanli- 
ness is a lost an, if food gives dyspepsia in- 
stead of strength, if fuel faiN when frost bite^t 
— ibcn society finds upon its liandi a heavier 
tax for cripples, insane, fcclile -minded and 
pa u vers." 

*Hc indeed who governs well leads the blind, 
but be that teaches gix-es him eyes. • • ■ 
The primary teacher it merely the mother's 
uststant." 

We might go on tnalttplying (|uotationi in- 
definitely, but we will leave the book with the 
remark that for the educator who helieves that 
teaching a public school is more than hearing 
elacKrs. thii it a thoroughly good liook. (Si.jo. 

I Scott. Foresman ft Co., Chicago.) 
I A. D. OtouwHX. 



A MAKUAL OF CIVICS. 
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Though Mr. C. W. Bardcen has written 
this book primarily for use in the schools of 
the State of Kew York, it will he found a 
valuable adjunct in the school work of other 
States. It coniaini a fund of information 
regarding the history and the philosophy of 
civics. A valuable feature of this woilc is 

c fad Ihal the author recognises the value 
of historical treatment in the study of civics. 
He says: "It presents frequent opportunities 
for compari^n, always one of the most cffec- 
:|ivc phases of teaching, and suKKe^tS fre<)uent 
itratt of our condition with that of our 
'Jo re fathers, which leads to »n apprceittion of 
iflur privilege*, and a senw of our dutic*. So 
elosely related is civics with history and with 
political economy that it is often diSicutt to 
Know when to draw the line in leaching." 

This book If replete with croi^-references. 
aitd the headlines indicate the topics treated 
oa each page Mr. Bardecn helievet in our 
national government and in the laws of New 

orlc In the prcjfaration of this text it was 
lb aim to teach the young lo believe in them 

d to make lite youthful mind politically m- 

Oigent. {$1 . C. W. Bardcen. Syrscnsc. 

. Y.) 



BRADISHS STORIES OF COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

This book, by Sarah Powers Bradish. is one 
of the latest additions to Ihe well-known scries 
of Eclectic School Readings, and Ihe stories 
are eiittnble for reading in the fourth or fiflh 
year?. It presents in easy and interesting man- 
ner the yearly round of country life on a farm, 
with especial reference to the history of wheat 
from its planting to its grindhig into Hour at 
ooe of the great modern mills. Into ihi« gen- 
eral framcMXirk are interwoven true narratives 
of horses and dogs, birds and little wild ani- 
mals. ilescrib:ng traits that may be watched and 
verified by any observant cliild. To lend va* 
ricty to the themes and to give a broader view 
of industrial life among the farm stories arc 
scattered others relating to lumbering, coal bimI 
iron inlninK and the industries to which they 
give rise. The book is attractively illustrated 
and cannni fail to a^-aken interest in life in 
the ooimiry and to give the pupil a new and 
better knowledge of its varied sclivjtics. (40 
cents. American Bo<^ Company, New York 
and Chicago.) 



LEAVtTT'S OUTUNE OF BOTANY. 

This work was prepared at the request of 
the Botanical Dcparinicnt of Har\-ard Univer- 
sity fiv Robert Grcvnleaf Leavitt of the .^mei 
Botanical Laboratory . It was prepared to meet 
a specific demand, and combinci^ with great 
simplicity and definiteness in prcscDtatioo, a 
careful selection and a judicious arrangement 
of matter. It offers : 1. A series of laboratory 
exercises in the morpluilogy and physiology of 
phanefoganLs. 2. Directions (or a praaical 
study of typical cryptograms, representing the 
chief groups from the lowest to the highest. 
3. A subsianiial body of information regarding 
the forms. acit%'ities and rebttonshipj of plants 
and supplemcniing the laboratory studies. 

The laboratory work is so chosen (hat it is 
adapted both to schooJs possessing extensive 
e<iuipTT)ciK« and to those with only limited ap- 
parains. The order of arrangement follows in 
the main that of Gray, the standard, and while 
morphology and physiology are fully treated, 
special attention is paid to ecology, to the 
relations of the plant with its environment. 
There are tiearty four hundred carefully drawn 
illustration* in tlic book. The appendix con- 
tains full descriptions of the necessary Ubora- 
lory nialcrials. with direaions for their use, 
as well as suggesiioni for helpful rxerciivs, 
■ddret*c(l primarily to the leachrr. and indicat- 
ing the nio:«t rffvctive pedagofttcal methods. 
On the whole, the work is a noiewortby addi- 
tion to botanical text-book^ as it present* the 
latest advfinces for practical u»c in an ele- 
mentary oiut^-, 15\. NrftCTvaiTv 'iiwJ^ ^oji«y 
pany. Hew SwV. axA 0^■K^v»-^ 
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NORTHERN EUROPE. 

This volume is conipoSHl of dcHcrrptioii^ ami 
Glories which poriray intcrcsiing aspects ol the 
following fubjccls: The Forue Islands Life 
in iivtvray. Sc^txs in MolUnd and Bel- 
gium, Studies of French Life, Ufc in the 
Alps and A Journey Down lite MoMlle. (l$ 
cenU, Ginn and Compitny, Boston and Chi- 

caso- 



STOKES' TEN COMMON TREES. 

Thin i* the latest addition to th« well-known 
series of Eclfciic Scht»l Kearfings. In the 
form of iiiiereiling stories it presents a serie! 
erf simple nalurc Ic^isons dmliits wiili ten of 
Ihe tree* nio»i familiar to children. These lc»- 
KMts describe the lif« of the tree snd its reU- 
tinns with ihc soil, moisture, winds and insects. 
Tlic topics arr lo arranzcd that the Icarhrr can 
readily accompany each lc»:on wilfa actual lu- 



lure work. The book is illustrated by carefully 
made and accunite drawings and contain! a 
list of aniclci. in both prose and poetry, reier- 
niig tu ihr trre families dc^^ribcd. and saJtaUe 
far reading and reciiiiion. (40 oentK. Atnert- 
can Book Company, Mew York and CtucafOiJ 



THE WIDE WORLD. 

"The Wide World" given a brief, compre- 
hen«ive sur^'ey of child life in /ap«n. E^pt- 
Holland. France. Switicrland. Sweden, Soath 
America, and Alaska. Among the inieretticc 
ikctchcit are Barbarian B>bic», Dining with 
a Mandarin. Some Little Egyptians, A 
Visit to Sweden. An Eskimo Breakfast. 
It is Bliraclivc in binding, convenient in tiic. 
and low in jirice. The work is parrkiiUrly 
adapted for reading in the aix and screiiih 
grades. (25 cents. Gimi and Company. Bos- 
ton and Cbicaga 



Educational Articles in the April Magazines. 

'Indian Children at School," Anne O'Hogan , Aiiulee's Mareiine 

' Pan-Auicrican Diplomacy," John W. Foster •••.. AUanttc ffonikh 

'Our State University," An Ath«aiaa ., .AUantic Mc-nUtfr 

'The Planting of School Ground*," Sarah Huatiagton Hooker Country Lt}e 

* Fifty Y«art of Syathctieal Chemistry," Carl Sttyder /Jarfitr's Magat*<u 

•The Rvlationof AnimaU and Plante," N. S. Shal«r Harftr's Afaearint 

•The Problem of the l.'ni verse." Pro*. Simon Nawcomb tnUmalioKut Monthly 

■Contemporary French PhtlOKuphy," Alfred Fouillec fntfmationat Mvnihtf 

•The Slory of the Slates — Montana," Earl Mayo t^arsim's Magasine 

'Some NutcNortby Scholar*," Daniel C. GUman Scnbmer's Afaeazime 

'The Making of an Orator," Charles W. Rmeraon Sucr^tfi 

'The Japaneae L'niveraity (or Woman." Ernest W. ClemcDt Tkc Ckamlam^Mam 

'Formative Incidents in American Diplomacy," Kdwin Grle Sparks. ... 7*A£ Chaulaufuau 

'The loflucnccof Victor Hugo," Edmund Goase The Cosmo^Jitaw 

■CautoQ the Home of Li-Hung-Chaog," W. G. Irwin TAe £n 

' The Disintegration and Kcconstructioa of the CiuriciiluBi," Prof. G. T. Ladd 

, 7^e Forw* 

'Our Chaotic Education," Prof. Paol H. Hanus The Farum 

> Seeing Things Oaldoors," Prof. S. C. Scbmucfcer The Laditf Home Joufital 

'Trend of Univeratty and College Education in the Ualted States." Dr. W. H. 

Harper Tht North American Heviim 

' Russian Schools and the Holy Synod." Prince P. Kropothio. The North AmerUam ReviiW 
' ReHectlonaon the State of Cuba," Right Bon. Jaraea Bryce. The North Ameritan Krview 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 



his address at the Colonel Parker 
Memorial, held in Giicago April 19, 
1902, Dr. Emil G. Hirsch spoke of en- 
thusiasm as a dominant clement in Dr. 
Parker's character. Continuing, he 
said: 

Tiie teacher, above all other qualifications 
for biB responsibilities, must have enthusi- 
asm ind tj-mpathy. Oun it a day tliat some- 
bow trndcTval ucs the function of the cntbuu- 
a&i. Enihu<iasin i; the expression of a atron; 
sense of inilividual respond Iii1 it y and power, 
under the passionate impnlte for sclf-asser- 
lien, in the service of vital ideas. It is 
tlie protest of an open and impatient mind 
ag^intt the omnipotent of precedent; It i« 
the irreyiciihlc veaming for nobler things lo 
be done lomoTrow. but a» j-ct not done 
ia the liour which is. The future is the sotici- 
tnde of the cnthu^iaM, not the past. Free- 
dofn. not conformity, is his objective point. 
L'nder the dominion of a philoiophy whidi 
has reduced man 10 a mere iiutomaton and 
regard* him at sn impersonal instrument of 
mechanicHl combinations of force*, our day 
has been robbed of the power to understand 
the potency of cntfaunatin. The sla^e, so 
runs the arKumcnt, may tuff at the chain, hut 
be cannot break it. Man \^ the slave of cir- 
cumstance and the event of precedent acci* 
dents, fie it one little slobule in a mighty 
wave. He mtist ri« with the ma*» and «inlc 
asaiit with its recedent voJume. The cadence 
of hit own life can be none other than that 
of the blind ocean of which he u so tiny a 
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The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
is the offidal preacher at ttie University 
of Chicago for the month of May. Dr. 
Hale has been the pastor of the South 
Congregational (Unitarian) church of 
Boston for nearly onc-halE 3 century. 
This TKrtwI divine and writer considers 
the present enlhusiaslic moveniem for 
the education of the colored race, as well 
a.f, the while people of the South, the 
greatest event of current tiii>cs. Inter- 
viewed by the Chicago Record-JIerald, 
he said: 

Wc hear a great deal about the beef trust 
and the Uigar queatioii. but the Kcneral raorc- 
mcnl for education in llic South is. J believe 
tfac most ■igni^'Cant thins today. Last week 
a great convention for the consideration of 
the sou I hern educational question was held 
In Atlanta. I do not suppose that its im- 
portance was fully apprecialcd, ami ihc papers 
Itave not given it a great deal of aiteniion. 

Education siich as we have in Ihc North 
is the thing that will tave this republic. And 
that is what they are learning in the South. 
Thej- mutt get over the idea that their so- 
ciety is to exi^t of a few gentlemen who are 
grandcei. All of the peo]>lc, black as well ai 
white, must have edtKation. By education, 
as I take it. we do not or should nol mean 
special training in one kind ' of technical 
work, but the broad knowledge that comes 
from reading. Every nun sImuIcI be edu- 
cated, so that he can luve intelligent ideas 
on all the questions which come up. I be- 
lici-e there is too much and loo early speciat- 
izatiou. 
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[r. Andrew Carnegie recently ao^ 
dressed the graduating class of the 
school department of the General So- 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen in 
Nevf York city. Mr. Camcffic gave 
some excellent advice and made many 
statements that should be carefully con- 
sidered by all students. The following 
arc a few of the pointed paragraphs con- 
tained in his speech : 

There ar« several clutes of younf[ men. 
There are chose who do not do ihcir duty, 
and there are those who profess lo do their 
duly, and tliere ii a third class, far bctler 
than the other two, that do their duty and a 
tittle more. 

There is a difference between talent and 
neniiu. Talent docs what il can ; genius, what 
it must. But it is the little more that makes 
the difTerence. There are many exeat pi;inist«, 
but Padcrewski is at the head because he 
docs a liltle more than the others. 

Tlie youdi who spends his niulit after his 
daily toil in improving himself is the one 
that ftuocoeds. 

Now. what do these graduates stA? I sup- 
pose some of Ihcni want to be millionaires. 
Well, that is a latidable ambition. Others, I 
suppose, arc looking for fame, lliat is a 
vainer ambition with more of the tpirit of a 
Hotspur. 

But the man who works (or money alone 
will not Und happiness, nor will he be a utefnl 
citiicn. Money never buys satisfaction or 
happiness, but it does bring many disap- 
pointments and createi many jealousies. 

t believe it to he the duty of every young 
man to acquire » competence. But, having 
secured that, hi^ aim should not he to obt.iin 
additional wealth or fame, hut to endravor to 
see of what use he can be to his fellow betngi. 
If he will do this his reward will lie ample. 



The prevention of crime can be greatly 
facilitated by the education of the rising 
generation. A large percentage of the 
children in our Lirgcr cities are those of 
poor parents who neglect their children 
either willfully or l>ccau.sc nf necessity. 
Tl»e« boys and girls find their entertain- 
ment on the streets where they come in 
contact with influences that tend to de- 
velop the opiwsitc of high ideals of liv- 
ing. Parental schools unrlcr the direc- 
tion of wise teachers will do much to 
remedy this evil of our country and cause 
many of these interesting children to be- 
come tisciai citizens. Our wealthy busi- 
ness men who are giving so \\\ieTa\\^' W 
the higher educational mslttuttons atvA, 



to libraric-s are doing much to better man- 
kind, but these gifts do not reach the 
dependent classes. Gifts that will as- 
sist in the education of these classes are 
among the worthiest of benefactions. 
Judge Richard S. TuthiU, of the Juvenile 
Court in Oiicag6, declares that women 
arc the real benefactors o£ homeless chil- 
dren. He says : 

Men m their struKKlc (or the aliuighty dol- 
lar do not ioletcst themselves in this wotit 
for any length of time. Their iatuest and 
enthusiasm endures for a short time. 

I feel certain that the interest of the Chica- 
go women in these children will ne%*er die. 
\Vom<n started the teaching in the jail, tnolt 
the John Worthy Sehool, amended the state 
law so that parental schools could be estab- 
lished and enacted the juvenile law. 

At present we do not hive any ideal parent- 
al school for these delinquent children, but 
we will have. We have already in sight m-er 
)iSO,O00t and I feel certain that we will get a 
million. Try to help those who cannot help 
themselves. With the women interested in 
the work the battle it half won. 



The importance of dignity of speech 
and the use o£ choice words by an ora- 
tor, who wishes to emphasize an argu- 
incnt, cannot be overestimated. Humor- 
ous language may amuse but il will not 
convince the thinking mind. This is 
true not only in the balls of Congress, 
but also in all assemblies and in the 
classroom. Brilliant and witty clauses 
are rarely the ones that win in argument* 
of deep moment. The orator known for 
his wit holds his audiences because he 
amuses them. They expect to be amused 
whenever he speaks. If, however, he 
drops his humorous strain and becomes 
serious his words will no longer hold 
the attention of his hearers. His words 
may be true and to the point bat some- 
thing different is expected from his lips. 
He is known only as a witty entertainer. 
It has been s.iid that "llie hallB of legis- 
lation are strewn with the wrecks of moi 
who gained a momentary prestige and 
fame by their wit and hutiior and (bca 
sank back into oblivion to be remembered 
no more forever." The Baltimore Amer- 
ican very truthfully says: 

The man who becomes noted as a wates- 

man ii not the one who elucidates his vfu* 

TOK\\. \pj means of sarcaim. «tire and wit ; 

Va \\k i»m -«V«3 %<^-h In roandcd period' 
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flowins eloquence amd nnK>i>S phntsc}. Pat- 
rick Henry, Henry Oay, Daniel WcbMer, 
John C Calhoun, and ihc olhcr si^nls of the 
old days never yielded (o tltc lemfiution lo be 
iunaj. 

It is one of the most important func- 
tions of the univtTsity, and of the more 
elementary schools, to teach the principles 
tliat underlie true oratory. These are 
useful in all the walks of life and essen- 
tial to the highest ideal of citizenship. 
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Recent articles in educational maga- 
zines and journals point to the fact that 
a strong co-operative nioveiiieni is being 
inaugurated by whicli the ruuscums of 
nainral history will be made more use- 
ful to the public schools. This seems 
to have been brought about through sev- 
eral agencies, chief among which has 
been the teacher's desire for a broader 
Jjnowledge of nature study and the 
museum curator's realization that the 
museum, to be popular with all classes 
«f people, must be something more than 
3. mere repository for natural history 
collections. Teachers, as a rule, arc not 
acquainted with the methods of starting 
or caring for a museum. Neither have 
Ihey the time to devote to the accumu- 
lation, the identification, or even the se- 
lection of such material as may be 
needed in illustrative teaching. Lacking 
these qualifications teachers naturally 
turn to the public nniseums for aid. It 
is a gratifying fact that this aid is not 
sought in vain, for curators have shown 
themselves willing to assist all in every 
way. In many nuiscums teachers arc 
encouraged to bring their classes and 
the collections arc arranged with in- 
structive labels so that they may be con- 
sulted easily and with economy of time. 
It is the duty of the curator to carefully 
investigate the requirements of nature 
study and make his installations broad 
and comprehensive, covering as fully 
as possible the principles of the science 
illustrated. Teachers on their part must 
study to know just liow much of each 
collection can he used advantageously. 

Among those nniseums that arc cm- 
bracing this opportunity to assist in tlie 



work of the public schools are the Field 
Columbian Museum and the Academy 
of Sciences in Chicago ; the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Cambriilge. 
Mass.; the Bnffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences; the Brooklj-n Institute, and 
the American Museum of Matural His- 
tory, New York; the Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburg, Pa., and the National Mu- 
seum at Washington. 

These institutions arc aiding teachers 
by the exhibit of specimens arrange*! in 
such a manner as to fully illustrate the 
relation existing between one natural 
object and another, and also thnr rela- 
tion to their environment and to man. 
Animals are arranged in natural groups 
that well illustrate their habits. Brief 
and accurate information is given on 
carefully printed labels. In some muse- 
ums popular lectures, covering a wide 
range of subjects, are especially pre- 
pared, and delivered at regular intervals, 
to supplement the museum exhibits. 
Some musetuns furnish loan collections 
and freely give, from their store of 
duplicates, specimens for use in the pub- 
lic school classrooms. It is to be hoped 
that this important work will continue 
to grow and broaden, until every city 
has a local museum working with the 
public schools for the better education of 
masses. 



Interest in the preservation and devel- 
opment of forests in the United States is 
becoming more and more widespread. 
The forestry schools at Yale, Cornell 
and BiUmorc have done much to deepen 
tliis interest. GiSord Pinchot. chief of 
the bureau of forestry, of the United 
States, has made a roost thorough study 
of forestry in relation to land problems 
in the West. In a recent lecture before 
(he students of the Yale Forest School, 
he said: 

Evenr acre of the public dofnain which is 
not able lo produce ai;ricu11aral crnp« vhrniM 
be made inlo forest reserves. It is of h'ttle 
importance whether these land« contain tim- 
Iier or not. If they arc not fit for agricol- 
titrc Ihey sivould be ptit to ase and not al- 
lowed to lie waste. Tliev at« Vwiv^nL-w**, V« 
the teawMV Uiav »\\ ol fetro* ot -waA-j ■s^. «® 
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if handled property. pra<Iucc limber crops. 
The Bovcrninem in ili iorcMry vtitk in the 
n-ett U planniiiK (or ihc fuiuic. aad with this 
id«a it has coiiic to realize that land entirely 
destitute of tree grovrlh ii often juM as valua- 
bk. and can jn)t as properly be made into 
fof%Dt rc3erveii as well limbered atca^ We 
have the »and hilU o[ Nebraska, for initance. 
A forest reurvc of these barren hill* it al- 
most sure to be declared withia the preseul 
icsiioD of cuogrcas, and as soon as it ■$ dc' 
clared tlic bureau will begin the tajk uf grow- 
in« forcits for the benefit of the rich ayri- 
cuTtural land surrounding. Thi* »ame policy, 
this santc idea, will pro-ail in the iniincdiaic 
iCKr>-ation of other aritl or scmi-arid lands 
ia the wot. 



The Universilv of Chicago imnounecs 
the following list of persons who will 
serve as utiiversity ptrachers during the 
conting summer quarter: Prof. Henry 
C. King. Oberlin College; the Rt. Rev. 
John L. Spalding. Bishop of Peoria; 
Biahrop Charles P. Galloway. Jackson. 
Miss.; Chancellor Andrews, University 
of Nebraska: Prof. Stevens, of Yale; 
President Barrows, of Oberlin j the Rev. 
\V. C. Bitting, Xew York city, and 
Bishop John H. Vincent, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 



It seems almost impossible that an in- 
stitution of such magniuide and so far- 
reaching in its inlluencc as is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago sliould have had but 
a little over ten years of cor(K>ratc exist- 
ence. It is eminently fitting that a de- 
cennial of such moment should be appro- 
priately cclcbrate<l. For this purpose 
the authorities of the university have 
wisely chosen a series of publications 
which will have a world-wide usefulness. 
The University Press announces for imme- 
diate publicaiioii the firtt of the decennial 
publications of the university, which have 
been planned in connection with the celebra- 
tion "f the citmpleiioii of ihe first ten years 
of the corporate existence of the institution. 
, In Beneral, the series will sci forth and ex- 
emplify the material and intelicciual growth 
of the univcrviiy durinK it* firw decide, and 
will consist of ten volumes, which arc now in 
an advanced stage of prejiantion. The first 
two volumes will contain llic president's re- 
lPort to the board of trustees on niatlcrs of 
[administration. The last eight volumes will 
Iconsist of separate articles by rcprcscnutivc 
ncmbcrs of the faculty, cont^trniiiK the reMili* 
if OMKinal research in roany fields. The lines 
it study represented in general will be phil- 
ToMfAy and education, the political and social 
•cicnces, hiltoiy, the lansuagcs and literatures 
of the Old and New Te»t«mcnts. Tlieology 
and church history, the clattieal bnguaees 
and arch»ftlofiy, Sanskrit and comparative 
philology, the romnnce and Germanic Un- 
cages, English, maihemalics, aitronomy and 
RRirophysics. and the pli};stcal and biological 
sdetKVS. The various article* of the volumes 
wi// A* mtied and circulated in separate form. 
and will iMmihatt valuaWe conliiUnVoivs w 
geieaee. I7ic volumes will be issuci in <i««- 
to form. 




The annual convocation of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York wilt 
be held June 30 and July i. President 
Nicholas Murray Rutler, of Columbia 
University, will deliver an address on 
"Fundanicnlal Principles of Education 
in the United States." Among the other 
speakers will be President J. G. Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, whose sub- 
ject will be "The Klcctivc System and 
lu Limitation." Dr. George E. 
cent, of ihe University of Chicago, 
also deliver an address. 




Some of the Mother's clubs of the 
of Chicago have isstied an appeal to 
Board of Education protesting against 
the discontinuance of llie kindergartens. 
The decision of the board lo close these 
branches for a tinte was catised by an 
apparent lack of funds. This strong 
appeal contains the following very tnilh- 
ftil paragraph: 

The primary object of the kiodergarten 
to teach the child «elf- government and 
pendent thought at its moti impresMOna 
period. This is the fundamental and e 
tial principle of good citizenship. What 
our reformatories and penitentiaries today, 
and makes the eontly parental school a iiceei- 
siiy. but the lack of this same self-eoniroL 




The secret of langiiagc is the scOT? 
o^K^jTOvathy. and its tuU diarm is poeu* 
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The geografrfjy teacher of the present 
must be something more than a student 
of books and maps. He must have a 
knowledge of a country from actual con- 
tact with its natural features and indus- 
tries. Miss Zonia Baker, of the School 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago and a well-known exponent of the 
modem methods of teaching this subject, 
who has traveled extensively in foreign 
countries, is now touring Cuba seeking 
information regarding ecological condi- 
tions in the tropics. 



True education has for its aim the 
preparation for a life of comfort in every 
walk of life. It is to furnish our youth 
with culture of mind and heart that will 
make them noble men and women, and 
with the necessary skill of hand that 
will make their home a place of refine- 
ment and health, and the shop a place of 
intelligent and remunerative industry. It 
is to make all modes of cultivated life 
honorable. — Dr. D. L. Kiehle. 



The child of five years who enters the 
grades without having had the advan- 
tages of the kindergarten drill is seri- 
ously handicapped. He is a poor little 
unskilled laborer thrown into unequal 
competition with one who knows his 
tools and how to use them. — Superin- 
tendent C. E. Tilton. 



Captain George P. Ahem, U. S. A., 
who is in. charge of the forestry bureau 
at Manila, has compiled a work on the 
important woods of the Philippines. 
There are more than 600 tree species on 
the islands. — Journal of Geography. 



Dr. William T. Harris will deliver 
several lectures on the "Psychology of 
Education" at the Summer Institute to 
be held at Martha's Vineyard, begin- 
ning July 14. 



It is but doing deserved justice to our 
normal schools to state that their for- 
tunes are being directed by the best 
educational talent of today. In no other 
department of educational enterprise is 
there a keener search after truth, 
or a more determined effort in the line 
of substantial improvement. — JP". H. 
Payne. 



Dr. Augustus F. Nightingale, for 
many years a notable member of the 
teaching force of Chicago, has been 
elected to the presidency of the board of 
trustees of the State University of Illi- 
nois. Dr. Xightingale brings to the 
office a wide experience as an educator 
which will be of great value in admin- 
istering the affairs of the university. 



Facts are the eyes through which we 
see laws. There is no better founded 
pedagogical rule than that facts must 
be known before generalizations can be. 
— Francis W. Parker. 



If idleness does not produce vice or 
malevolence, it commonly produces mel- 
ancholy. — Sydney Smith. 



The worth of a state, in the long mn, 
is the worth of the individuals composing 
it.—/. S. Mill. 



COLONEL FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER.* 



Tlie highest social functions are per- 
formed not by conquerors or rulers or 
legislators or the providers of the neces- 
saries, comforts ajul luxuries of physical 
life, but by teachers, whether thcj' be 
mothers, priests, poets, discoverers, in- 
ventors or schoolmasters, and that which 
is indispensable and of paramount im- 
portance in the teacher is not so much 
knowledge as character, since the great 
purpose and end of education is to form 
character, and this can be rightly done 
only by men and wonicn in whom there 
is a hunger and thirst for human excel- 
lence. Otliers deal with the things that 
concern life, the teacher with life itself 
which it is his business to foster, develop 
and produce in higher and higher po- 
tency. 

Character is a persistent pursuit of 
what one believes in. admires, loves and 
feels himself able to accomplish. U this 
is material, he is a matter-of-fact man, 
having the significance and worth of a 
machine: if it is spiritual, he lives in a 
world of thought and freedom where all 
things arc possible. One may be drawn 
to wh.tt is useful and pleasant or he may 
be over-mastered by a passion for wliat 
is true and right and so be empowered 
to neglect or scorn what is merely useful 
and pleasant. He whose ideal is use 
ami pleasure belongs to the unreasoning 
crowd; he for whom truth and jiiMice 
and love are the only sufficient ends of 
life belongs to the few, whose faith and 
example become light and strength for 
the purest and the best. If his country 
be made a desert: If his people be over- 
whelmed and scattered he shall abide; 
for what he bciicvcij in and lived by is 
eternal. 

This is the spirit of all genuine teach- 
ers. They believe in the good of life and 
in the surpassing power of right educa- 
tion. Their one aim is to uplift, 
strengthen and enlighten men ; to en- 
able them to know and love the vital 
truth which gives the inner freedom 
that makes man the noblest and most 



blessed of God's creatures. That one 
should be poor, should be unrecognized, 
should have to toil that he may live, is 
not in their eyes a thing to be dreaded. 
For them itie infinite evil is to be ignor- 
ant, is to be base, is to be the slave, not 
of a tyrant, but of instinct and passion, 
of lust and hate and greed. Poor men 
have been heroes acclaimed of all the 
world. Men who have walked and died 
in obscurity have risen to shine forever 
like fixed stars. The divinest being who 
his appeared in human form toiled that 
he might live. But the victims of ig- 
■norancc. of greed, of hate, and dishon- 
esty, though they be kings, though a na- 
tion's wealth be heaped about them, are 
interesting only as a contrast to what 
constitutes the worth .nnd dignity of 
man. They arc but weeds that prove 
the soil's fertility. Though the pec^e 
dream and think and talk of trade and 
commerce aud wages, thougli they place 
hut a money value on genius, virtue and 
beauty, though they consider as naught 
what cannot be weighed or counted, the 
God-appointed teacher with ever grow- 
ing insight, sees tliat the real things 
whereby man's soul is nourished can 
neither be weighed nor counted. He is 
a lover of human perfection, intellectual, 
moral and physical. He would give his 
life to m-ikc men wiser and more virtu- 
ous. He feels that all values arc edu- 
cational values — means whereby life is 
sustained, enlarged and purified : that 
life itself is enrooted in God and draws 
from him its substance, its energy, its 
beauty and goodness. 

No genuine teacher has ever been in- 
spired or guided by mechanical ideals. 
His genius and power spring not from 
the arithmetical or It^ical faculty, but 
from his capacity for infinite faith, hope 
and love, of which are born infinite pa- 
tience and painstaking. It is his sym- 
pathy with all that is human that gives 
him the insight which imparts the sirill 

•>ti>iiir>rtHl ai1ir««a d«llT«rMl by tb» Uev. Jobb 
L. ^iMliUuK al Ibe ABdltMtnin, Chlcua, April 1ft. 
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in is best. Above 
is h« attracted to little children whom 
jod sends into his world to awaken 
P8}-nipatJ]y, love and devotion ; whoni he 
showers like blossoms in spring, to Icach 
us to hope and labor for ever diviner har- 
vests. His spirit is rather that of a gen- 
erous and dauntless youth than that of a 
calculating man. There is in him some- 
thing of Plato and vastly more of Oirist. 
He is an idealist and reveals the soul to 
itself. His pure eye reflects the aiurc 
heavens ; the flowers spring from be- 
neath his feet : he is free, tranquil and 
joyous, at home tti his Father's house, 
though he be beset by enemies and have 
not where to lay his head. No difficulties 
affright, no obstacles deter him. He is 
certain that the work he does is the 
noble«t task' which can be set for man. 
He therefore does it with all his heart 
and finds sufficient reward in the do- 
ing. 

Such a man and such a teacher was 
Colonel Parker. He was not a man of 
rich and varied learning', not an original 
tliinker, not a logical reasoner, not a 
master of style: but he was one whose 
faith in the power and value of educa- 
tion was deep and living. Such a faith, 
springing as it does from genuine inter- 
est in human perfection, begets an abid- 
ing enthusiasm which leaps from soul to 
soul. He who is thus inspired is not 
indifTcrcnt to anything that concerns the 
welfare of his fellows. He stops not to 
argue; he hears not those who suggest 
doubts and misgivings; he asks not 
whether there be danger of failure. An 
inner impulse urges him on; he wiH do 
what he can. come what may. His pres- 
ence breathes courage, confidence and 
gladness. His pupils feel that they are 
able to do what he demands of them, and 
so they become able. His v<Mce is like 
the shout of captains when they lead to 
victor)-. His eye swakens and fixes at- 
tention; his whole manner stimulates and 
sustains the desire to improve. Where 
he is there is little question of rules, for 
he is himself a law for all, putting forth 
the highest educational force which is the 
influence of a genuine personality on 
persons. When, a quarter of a century 
ago, Colonel Parker was put in charge 
of the schools of Quincy, they were 



quickly transformed as the spring rain 
and the sunshine transform the naked 
earth. A new spirit breathed and new 
life sprang forth; and it u-as not long 
before teacliers all over the country- be- 
gan to lift their eyes to this dawu which 
had broken with promise of a fairer day. 
Here was one who trusted in man's cre- 
ative soul more than in mechanism and 
methods and routine and drudgery. Here 
was a bringer of hope and joy to the 
teacher* who were wandering neglected 
and unillumined mid arid wastes. Tliey 
began to look to him as to the leader for 
whose coming they liad yearned. 

\VIiat he brought them was not a new 
and original theory of educition and 
pedagogy. It was a new spirit which 
was to interfuse itself with their work, 
and little by little to transform the whole 
process of teaching. Tlic school room 
became more like a home where there is 
a loving association of all tlie members; 
where life is free and joyful ; where 
work is pleasant and invigorating ; 
where tlie tiresome routine of text book 
and recitation is relieved by drawing, 
modeling and music; where the pupils 
are gently led on to express their own 
thoughts in thdr own words and not 
passages learned by rote. Obedience, con- 
fidence, courtesy and respect were made 
easy; individuality was deveIopc<! : the 
duller pupils were encouraged and as- 
sisted, while self-consciousness and con- 
ceit were repressed in the brighter. The 
yoke of slavish conformity to rules was 
lifted from the neck of the teachers, who 
were accustomed to study the peculiari- 
ties of each child and to fit the means to 
the end while they themselves were made 
to feel that the essential and decisive 
thing in a teacher is not learning, but 
abilitj' to teach. In the examinations the 
test was skill, power to think and do, and 
not iT>ere!y knowledge. 

The teacher is the school, and it was 
to the forming of teachers that all Col- 
onel Parker's efforts were directed. He 
believed that the most important social 
function is performed by the educator: 
and he held consequently that the best 
work one can do for society is to raise 
to highest efficiency the men and women 
whose vocation is to inspire, instruct. 
counsel an<l guide their fellows, not in 
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the thtitfs which concern tlirir temporal 
affairs chiefly, but in whatcviT (lenains 
to wisdom, conduct and character. The 
good is all llial ministers to spiritual 
life, to intellectual strength, to moral 
freedom, to righteousness, and they wUo 
follow the teacher's calling should fee! 
that their task is Ood-givcn. that their 
work is divine. They should have cour- 
age, self-confidence, enthusiasm, zeal, 
devotion, and that this may be possible 
they must be trained in the atinosi>bcre 
of lilKTty. wherein alone self-respect and 
self-reverence, the foundation of all vir- 
tue, can be learned. 'l"hcy must be able 
to do their work with a cheerful and 
joyous spirit, for whoever does well and 
wisely acts in this spirit. That ihey may 
dwell in the pure air of high and' tran- 

?,uil thoiiglns they should be protected 
rom all annoyances and restraints other 
titan those necessarily involved in the 
work they do. 'I'hey cannot succeed if 
they have not the witling mind to which 
noihinR is hard, and everything, there- 
fore, should be done to create and foster 
in them lo\'e (or their work. 

The brave and cheerful delight us, 
have power over ns and influence us for 
good, l>ecause their world ntiitu<le ii« the 
result of a true view of things which in 
revealing to us thai 10 he is better than 
not to b*. creates within us the feeling 
that the more we arc alive the more near- 
ly wc are akin to the eternal source of all 
that is. 

To these help-bringing and joy-in- 
spiring souls Colonel Parker Mongs. 

That he %vas a lover and niolder of 
teachers it is not necessary here in Chi- 
cago, or in America, indeed, to affirm. 
As the principal of the Cook County 
Normal School he sent forth, year after 
year, eager, enlightened, devoted men 
and women whose work in the schools of 
Chicago has not been rightly recr^jnized 
or appreciated by the people of the great 
city in which they ha\'e wrought with so 
much intelligence and zeal. He him- 
self was not undersluiKl or esteemed at 
his real value except by the few who 



entered the narrow circle of his personal 

influence. How shall an idealist, an en- 
thusiast for human perfection, have hon- 
or in a world given over to the worship 
of Mammon and vulgar succe-is? Yet 
how pleasant it is 10 sec an .\mcrican 
who is enthusiastic about anything that 
is not a mechanical invention or a gold 
mine or a phenomenal increase of popu- 
lation or territory or the sudden emer- 
gence of a plutocrat. But money and 
macliines never insfMrcd a noble tliought 
or a pure love or an unselfish devotion. 
They cannot create the moral climate 
wherein the bringers of divine gifts live. 

They tend to make men the victims of 
routine and detail ; they beget a servile 
spirit by turning thought and desire to 
the pleasure and the power which wealth 
procures, away from the pleasure and 
power which arc bom of the exercise 
of the higher ' faculties, which spring 
from the activity of the soul, from the 
inteilecl. the conscience and the imagina- 
tion. They destrny faiih and freed;>ni 
and fashion a public opinion which calls 
liberty license, and accusKxii the ])eoplc 
to prefer material interests and ends to 
those which are ideal and absolute.- So 
the great prinriples and hemic faith 
which enabled our fathers to establish 
this govcmmcrl are forgotten .and for- 
saken. There is no more certain symp- 
tom of such general decay than the loss of 
liberty in the schtwis. If the individual itr 
of the teachers is repressed, if their sense 
of security is enfeebled, if it is made 
difficult or impossible for them to work 
with brave and cheerful hearts, if they 
are controlled and hampered by petty 
rules and n^ulalions, nothing can save 
the school itself from ruin. 

It was his firm grasp of this funda- 
mental truth that made Colonel P.Trker 
an educational leader, a lover and teaxrher 
of teachers: and if wt are to save our 
democratic institutions and civilization 
from destruction we must more and 
more work in his spirit — ChUajgo Teach' 
fts' Pfdcrdihn Bulletin. 
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W'hal has for two decades l>een called 
the New Education is no longer an ex- 
periment, it is an esiatilishcil fact, and 
ihe underlying principles of this one- 
time innovation arc now the foundation 
principles of our school system. But in 
undertakinK so much that was new, it 
has been found diflicult to choose the best 
method of application and a mass of 
work has beer piled upon teacher and 
pupi! umll opposilian has been aroused. 

Parcnti complain that the course of 
study is overcrowded and pupils are un- 
able to Icam *vith thoroughness the 
fundamental studies, because there arc 
80 many "fads" by which term is usually 
meant music, drawing, nature study, 
manual training and dontestic science. 
So general h.Ts this dissatisfaction be- 
come that educators Iiave taken up the 
problem, have found ihat there is ground 
for the complaint and have offered vari- 
ous solutions. 

All admit the confusion and want of 
thoroughness: nearly all agree in desig- 
nating music, drawing and nature work 
essentials and not as fads and many 

elude also manual training and domes- 
tic science. 

Dr. John Dewey* offers an explana- 
tion and a solution. He attributes the 
difficulty to the machinery of the teach- 
ing and not to the subjects taught. He 
explains that the whole regime of the 
school was planned for the advancement 
of pupils in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and kindred subjects and in applying thf 
same methods and machinery to the 
teaching of studies of an entirely differ- 
ent nature there has been produced the 
confusion regarding which there is so 
much complaint. 

As a solution he advocates a change 
in the running machinery of the school. 

Naturally out of tlic general unrest 
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has come the question, What is the good 
of all these new studies? Before the 
public is willing to have the school 
regime overturned it must have a salis- 
factorj- answer to this question. 

If the study of music, drawing and 
nature, manual training and domestic 
science were designed .lolely to produce 
musicians, artists and enthusiasts, car- 
penters and cooks, the introduction of 
such branches into the school might well 
arouse opposition, but the real impor- 
tance of these studies lies iii their abil- 
ity to train the car, the eye, and the hand 
and to facilitate power of expression or 
rather to facilitate the expression of 
[>ower. 

Those studies which enable one to 
give to others lhat which he possesses 
must be considered essential. 

What is education? What are its 
ends and aims? 

Education is not simply tlie accumu- 
lation of facts, education is the devel- 
opment of power and of facility of ex- 
pression. Its ends and aims are so to 
develop an individual as to make him 
most useful, most able. 

The writer once thwight that simply 
to know and to expand one's intellect 
was a sufficient reason for study but has 
come to believe that the only excuse for 
spending time tn study and the only 
reason for knowing is that one may 
have power to do. 

The world is moved not by what one 
has within but by what he gives out. 

If, then, our premise is right and 
doing rather than knowing is life, wc 
must conclude that much of the time 
and energy of school life now devoted 
to the accumulation of facts might be 
better employed. 

Let mc reiterate, that which one 
knows is useless unless it finds expres- 
sion . The studies then which give 
power of expression, i. e,, drawing, 
music, gymnastics, manual training an<l 
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domesiic science are necessary to real 
education. 

Those studies which develop power 
are: 

(i) Those which especially develop 
the intellect, under wliich head come 
mathematics, science, and some phases 
o( classical lanfruage study. 

(2) Those which give culture, among 
which niay be classed literature, modem 
langiiage, liistorj- and kindred subjects. 

(j) Tlmsc which arc utilitarian, name- 
ly, t)ie fundamental reading, writing 
and arithmetic studies, the domestic and 
manual sciences. 

All studies hare value in more than 
one class but have here been classified 
according to their predominant value. 

To be well educated one must have ; 

(a) a well trained mind that he may 
think for himself; 

(b) culture, that he may know what 
others have thought and done; 

(c) power of expression that he may 
give to tlie world the result of his 
thoughts, 

(d) and ability to solve the problem 
of liring. 

These general principles apply to the 
education of boys and girls alike. 

Let us proceed to a consideration of 
these principles as applied to the edu- 
cation of girls. 

Time was. when a girl was thought 
to know all she need know if she could 
cook and sew, could play and sing a lit- 
tle and could produce unclassified bio- 
logical specimens in worsted. But 
womankind became ambitious and 
longed for wider knowledge. 

In 1862. a New Jersey girl* who 
could boimd twflve states and knew a 
few other geographical facts, who could 
recite the multiplication tabic with a 
ftw other tables, was said, therefore, to 
have proven tliat women con Icam. 

Women made rajwd progress and in 
l8j4 Obcrlin College was opened to 
women for higher education. They soon 
demanded and obtained admission to 
other colleges and imivcrsilics where 
tliey work^ shoulder to shoulder with 
men. They claimed equality and proved 
iheir claim. In spite of all opposition 
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and pessimistic prediction women liai 
taken and assimulated college education 
and have come forth unharmed. But 
with this victory the pendulum swung 
too far and a woman is now thought to 
be educated. If she has a trained mind 
although she cannot apply tt in any 
branch of domestic life. 

I'hc discomfort and unhappiness 
which this condition engenders in the 
homes and the increasing number of 
women who shun domestic life is forc- 
ing the people at large to ask. Is the 
school curriailum as now arranged giv- 
ing the girl the best education ? 

If education is that which gives pow- 
er, the best education is that which gives 
power in tiie line of one's natural ac- 
tivity. 

\Miat is the line of a woman's nat- 
ural activity? 

She was created for the purpose of 
perpetuating the race and to be a help- 
mate for man. There may be some (*- 
jection to this definition but it is founded 
upon history, science and theolc^. 

The fact that many women do not 
carry out this destiny does not alter the 
case. More tlian half become ntothers 
physically, many more do so spiritually, 
while all who engage in domestic lines 
of work and the teaching of youth carry 
out at least a part of this destiny. 

Woman in the first flush of power. 
having proven that she was mentally 
equal to man made the mistake of think- 
ing that equality meant likeness and 
thought she must study the identical 
subjects which men studied, do the same 
kind of work and influence the world 
in the same way. In looking for ave- 
nues of power woman overlooked the 
home, neglected to sec her opportuni- 
ties for influence there and reached out 
for a man's work in a man's way. 

A woman's education should be such 
as will make her most useful in a 
woman's way. She nmst be strong in 
body and must know those things which 
will enable her to give her children 
strong bodies. 

IJlllc more than this was demanded 
of the primitive mother, but life has 
become so complex that a mother must 
now know how to select and prepare 
nourishing food, she must know hv« to 
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ike hvgienic clothing, she must un- 
(icrsiajid the laws of growth botli of 

Iinind and body, she mtist understand 
tfic development of the mind tliai she 
may guide and direct it. 
What are oiir schools doing in this 
matter? Are tliey training for good 
motlierhood? Alas, no! 
The public schools wit!) a few shin- 
ing exceptions are planned for boys and 
teach those things which best develop 
boys ; the higli schools and preparatory 
schools with few exceptions and even 
the greater part of the schools especially 
designed for girls, are so busy fitting 
for college that they pay almost no at- 
tention to fitting for life ; and the col- 
leges, following the old time traditions, 
are fitting for professional work. 

Wliat is the result? Do girls look 
forward to education as fitting them 
for honie-maViiig and child-bearing, or 
do they look upon it as a preparation 
for teaching and other lines of profes- 
sional work? When n girl completes 
a college education, marries and lias a 
family does she rejoice that now she 
can put her study into practice? Some- 
times yes, but more often she sighs. 
"After all my years of study here I am 
cooped up in the house taVing care of 
babies." This mental attitude is by no 
means peculiar to college women. The 
woman whose mind has been broadened 
by advanced work is less likely to have 
this mental attitude than is the high 
school grraduatc, who thinks it a great 
waste of time and talent for her to help 
in household duties when she might be 

» "doing something." 
There is something wrong with an 
education which unfits an individual for 
the natural function of life or makes its 
legitimate duties irksome. 

• Mothers aggravate this weakness of 
the schools by exempting their daugh- 
ters from all home duties in order to give 
them more time for school work, altbo 
the mothers themselves may be over- 
burdened. In this way they uncon- 
sciously say the school work is more 
important than the home-making and 
degrade their own position in the daugh- 
ter's eyes. 

Girls ought to feel that home-mak- 
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ing. with its natural accompaniments, is 
of par,-imount importance. 

A girl would better fail in her history 
class than fail to keep her room in order, 
she would better, for a time, fail in all 
her classes than fail to learn the lesson 
of helpfulness and self-sacrifice in the 
home. 

Parents have been so impressed with 
the importance of mind education that 
they have lost sight of the greater im- 
portance of character building and the 
maintenance of health. 

A girl has a right first, last and all 
the time, to good health. No education 
should be allOTvcd to impair it. Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall* puts the thought in the 
form of the pertinent question, "What 
shall it profit a cliild to gain the world 
of knowledge and lose his own health?" 

What shall wc do about it? There 
is but one answer; let u.<> fit the educa- 
tion to the girls and not try longer to 
fit the girls to the education. 

Investtgation by specialists** in child 
study has shown that child life is di- 
vided into periods, each one with marked 
])eculiaritics, which indicate the fitness 
of certain branches of study to develop 
the child during those ycar.<i. 

The years between seven and nine are 
the years of greater ner\'Ousness and 
listlcssncss — a time when attention 
should be given to the health, when 
stories arc the best vehicle of instruc- 
tion, and when muscle development 
should be confined to thn.sc muscles in- 
volved in the larger, full-arm movements 
rather than to those that require the 
finer adjustment of finger movements. 
It is. therefore, not the time for draw- 
ing and writing and is too young for 
jiiano practice. 

The years from nine to thirteen form 
a period of activity and vigor. It is 
not a reasoning period, but a lime for 
line upon line, precept upon precept. .A. 
lime especially favorable to mcmor)- 
work and drill. During these years 
methods which aim to make work casv 
and entertaining should be laid aside 
for those methods which compel the 
pupils to dig for knowledge. 

Pupils must be drilletl and drilled 
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again until the foundations of future 
study arc firmly laid and the facts which 
form the basis for future work are well 
in hand. 

If there is loo much work for the 
pupils and they cannot be thorough, let 
there be less attempted. Let some of 
the show performances be left t>ul. Most 
of the exhibitions and entertainments 
given in the schools serve but to divert 
the child's mind from its tegitimatc chan- 
nels, lo produce nervoiuness and self- 
consciousness in the pupils and to sap 
the ctKrgies of the teachers. 

At no other time in a Riri's life is it 
so essential that she should liave plenty 
of romping, \*igorous play in the open 
air. 

Girls should have the same games as 
boys, and there is no more danpcr that 
they will be injured bj' the exercise, pro- 
vided thcv are dressed in loose clothint; 
which will permit free muscular mo- 
tion and unrestrained chest expansion. 
Running strengthens the lungs, the legs, 
the hips, and the back, and develops the 
alxloniinal muscles which will be sn im- 
portant in the girl's later life. Climbing, 
rowing and swimming develop the arms 
and shoulders and increase the lung ca- 
pacity; ball and tennis not only develop 
the bwly hut train the eye anrl induce 
quick thinking and good judgment. 

The injunction to "be a little lady" 
does not belong to this pcrimi. Let her 
iirst be a hvallhv little animal and later 
she may become both a woman and a 
lady. 

The girl of this age may have the 
same mental drill as a boy requires. She 
may also take up piano practice and do- 
mestic science. When a girl learns to 
sew let tlie object be to make something 
rather than simply to learn to sew. If 
she can express her ideas in cutting and 
sewing she is likely to enjoy it. In giv- 
ing a girl her first lessons in housework 
let her have something which she likes 
if possible. If there is one piece of 
work which she especially dislikes try 
to e.xchange it for something less dis- 
tasteful but e<nially useful. 

Present the helpful side of the work 
rather than the developing side and most 
girls will respond mtich more readily. 
The question, "Would yon like to help?" 



usually brings an affirmative reply, while 
the statement, "Come now, it is time yon 
learned to work" is likely to arouse an- 
tagonism. 

If a girl has marked talent for draw- 
ing, music or writing and dislikes house- 
work, shall she be compelled to do the 
things which she abhors and neglect the 
things she loves? 

\Vhy not let her time for music and 
drawing depend upon her helpfulness in 
the household. Appreciate her gifts, 
sympathize with her in her tastes and 
ask her help in the home duties in ex- 
change for time and money to carr>- on 
the work she loves. As a means to this 
end the household duties wU scarcely 
be irksome. 

At the age of about thirteen a girl 
reaches the adolescent period and she 
then becomes so different from her 
brother that advanced educators* are- 
advocating separate schools, special 
studies and women teachers. During 
this period a girl needs training in the 
womanly things. Surely more women 
would turn to domestic lines of work if 
their training were in this direction. 

A girl trained only to reading, writ- 
ing, m-ithem-ilics, history, geography. 
language and literature when looking for 
a Beld of lal>or, naturally turns to one 
in which her acquirements may be used, 
and when she enters upon higher educa- 
tion she as naturally follows the line of 
her preparation. If in addition to these 
studies she has special physiology and 
hygiene, cooking and sewing, she is 
ready to grapple with some of the realty 
feminine problems of life. Wliy is it 
that girls arc thought to be fitted for 
the diffictdt profession of motherhood 
without training? If a girl is to be a 
nurse, she has training in a school for 
nurses, if she is to be a caterer she 
studies in a cooking school, if a dress- 
maker she works under skillful super- 
vision, if a teacher she studies in a nor- 
mal school, but if she is to be a mother, 
in which case she must even bring into 
being the child which she must later 
nurse, feed, clothe, and teach, she is sup- 
jmsed to be prepared by maternal in- 
stinct. 
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The schools should certainly recog- 
nize the profession of motherhood as 
well as the profession of teaching, and 
should give some preparation for it. 

Domestic science has been in practice 
for about three yc.nrs in the Chicago 
public schools and has been carried on 
at a cost of $i.8i per head per year.* 
The advatitat^e of learning: cooking and 
sewing in the schools as well as at home 
lies in the presentation of the scientific 
side of the subject at school and the 
prnctlcal side at home. 

In the Chicago schools pupils study 
"the biology of yeast and vinegar, tlie 
food values of different foods, the com- 
position of the human body and its food 
requisites, the reasons for tlte use of 
hot or cold water, the relative merits 
of boiling and baking."*" 

In Menomonie, Mich,, the normal and 
domestic sciences were introduced into 
the schools in i8<>o in a course that ex- 
tends right through the school year. 
The suiwrintcndent, Judson E. Hoyc,*** 
says: 
I "The results arc well calculated to as- 

tish anyone who has never seen this 
system of public instruction in success- 
il operation from the kindergarten 
through the high school." 

There is also a physiolf^ical reason 
why girls might better receive separate 
instruction at this time. During the 
adolescent period girls need to work in 
a way that will enable them to period- 
ically hghlen their work. Tliey ought 
not to lie obliged to coinpele with boys 
during the time wl>en nature is making 
such severe demands. High school girls 
who are ner\"ous, irritable or anaemic 
are working under wrong conditions. If 
ihcy cannot have special schools, tlicy 
may still have special treatment if their 
mothers are alive to their needs. Many 
of tlic wrecks among mothers and the 
frail specimens among their offspring 
must be attributed to overstrain at scliool 
during this period when a girl needs 
special care. 

The mysteries of life are forcing them- 
selves upon a i;ir]*s attention at tliis 
time and she ought to have some study 
which will teach her of her own body, 
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its sacrcdness to the ends for which it 
was created and the way to keep it ta 
the best condtion. Thu should be done 
always from the scientific and never from 
the sentimental side. Even in the pub- 
lic schools girls may have separate in- 
struction in personal hygiene and pliysi- 
olf>gy, which would satisfy their longing 
to know about themselves — a longing 
which if not satisfied produces harmfiil 
curiosity. 

Specialists urge upon teachers and 
parents of youth in the early adolescent 
[>criod to Hghtcn the drill and routine 
work and to emphasize the reasoning 
process; not to expect such minutely 
perfect execution but to allow more 
scope for individuality of thought and 
expression. 

Shall a girl have a college education? 
Ry all means if she desires it. .\ trained 
mind is far better able to grapple with 
new problems than is an untrained mind 
and there seems to be no good reason 
why college men and women should not 
study together. Coeducation once 
looked upon as a doubtful experiment 
of unsophisticated westerners lias be- 
come an establi-^hcd custom East and 
West. During her college course a 
woman is forming tife-long friendships, 
and it is essentia! that she be associated 
with men as well as women. Here men 
and women have opportunit)' to find con- 
genial mates. The percentage of mar- 
riage is higher among women of co- 
educational colleges than among those 
in women's colleges. Acording to our 
definition of a woman's destiny this 
would seem to be an argument in favor 
rather tlian against coeducational col- 
leges. 

The airricuhim of the college and 
university has liecome so generally elec- 
tive that there is now every opportunity 
for one to choose those studies which 
will best educate woman and a particular 
woman. The difficulty is that the sec- 
ondary schools have given the girl a 
wrong idea of what a woman needs and 
she is not prepared to elect those studies 
adapted to her best development. .\ 
change in the secondary- schools will 
enable the college course to adjust it- 
self. 

Dr. Henry Crew says, "A college ed- 
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ucation for a young woman should in- 
clude 

"(a) Something that will give her a 
fair acquaintance with herself. 

"(b) Swnething that will give her an 
excellent working knowledge of her own 
language. 

"(c) Other things that will train and 
develop her powers." 

Those studies which will give her an 
acquaintance with herself are biolc^y, 
physiology and psychology. The impor- 
tance of these branches in the education 
of a young woman can hardly be over- 
estimated. Through the study of biol- 
ogy a woman learns the value of life in 
general, the long course through which 
Sie race has come to its present develop- 
ment; learns to understand something 
of what each individual must pass 
through in its development; sees the 
wonders of its adaptations and imbues 
her with the sacredness of her obliga- 
tion to bear and rear healthy children. 

Through the study of psychology she 
learns the racial steps of mental devel- 
opment and the steps of mental develop- 
ment in the child. With this knowledge 



she can interpret the manifestations and 
influence the development of the child's 
intellect. A Bryn Mawr alumna* says, 
by all means, if a girl has but one year 
in college let her study biolc^^' in prefer- 
ence to physics or chemistry, but if she 
have a full college course let physics 
and chemistry precede the biology. 

Those studies which train and devel- 
op a woman's powers and those which 
give her a working knowledge of her 
own language would not necessarily dif- 
fer from those studies required to de- 
velop the same powers in a man and 
need not, therefore, be dilated upon. 

From the beginning to the end of a 
girl's life let us keep in mind the fact 
that she is to be a woman and will need 
a woman's power. If her educatimt is 
adapted to her needs it will make her 
man's equal but not his image, rather 
his counterpart. A man will always 
have his special realm in which he ex- 
cels, but a woman may also have a realm 
over which she reigns supreme, and 
through which, in the molding of men 
and women, she may rule the world. 
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CHILD LIFE AS RECORDED IN HISTORY. AND ITS 

PLACE IN KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

AND PROGRAM WORK. 
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That education should lead the child 
lo sec the unity of life is one cf the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Froebdlian phi- 
loso]ihy, and the realization of this end 

■ determines in ng &mall degree the form 
and method of kindergarten procedure. 
The subjcct-nialtcr of the program is sc- 
leaed with reference to this end; the 
ciiaractcr of llic nature work is deter- 
mined by it; the songs and games are 
chosen to enforce ii, and the gifts and 
occupations have this as their main pur- 
pcwe. 

Admirably as this fundamental thought 
has been worked out in many lines of 
kindergarten work there are other 
phases of the same truth which arc equal" 
ly adajrtcd to its ilhisiration, but which 
have been neglected, both in the work 
with children and in that of tlie students 
ill training. "The human spirit is a liv- 
ing unity, and it should never be content 
with a fragmentary expression of its 
wholeness," says Frocbcl. If the child 
is lo feel the unity that binds the mem- 
bers of the family into a living whole; tf 
he is to trace a few of the lines tliat cun- 
nect him with ihe industrial order; if he 
is lo sec the relation between man and 
nature, docs lie not ncc<l equally to see 
Atid (eel the unity of mankind i* The 
iolidarily of the race was a favorite 
theme with Kroebcl ; the development of 
the race his favorite study. Is it not be- 
cause of his own insight into the devel- 
opment of the race as a whole that his 
insight into the development of the child 
was so clear? Where is the unity of 
life more apparent than in the study of 
race life? Where can the course of de- 
velopment be more clearly tracc-d? In 
view of Froebel's emphasis upon the 
parallelism between the development 
of the child and that of the race, 
i» it not strange that race dcvclop- 
it — anthropology, if )'0u will — should 
ive received so little attention in train- 
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in^ work. The child needs to sec the 
unity of humanity as he needs to sec 
unity along other lines. But whether or 
not the child nccd^ this insight, the stu- 
dent in training unquestionably needs it, 
if for no other reason than that witiiout 
it site can only partially gra.sp the prin- 
ciples of Froebel's philosophy. 

Tlie emphasis upon the technique of 
the kindergarten in most training schools, 
and the consequent crowding out of the 
course the studies that give the larger 
view, is one reason for tlie lack of real 
insight into the fundamental principles 
of kindergarten procedure on the part of 
kindergarten graduates. ITie training 
teacher expounds the law of evolution to 
her students, and wonders why their ap- 
plication of it is so mechanical. Had 
they made a systematic study of biology, 
their insight into the significance of the 
law would enable them to grasp Froebel's 
conceptitm of education, and to apply it 
intcihgently to the work with the chil- 
dren. The parallelism between the de- 
velopment of ihc child and that of the 
race i.'i pointed out to students, but it 
makes no impression and produces no 
appreciable results. Were they familiar- 
ized with the facts of race development, 
their insight would be inmieasurably 
clearer ; and their practical resources 
would be materially increased. Many 
other illustrations might be given of the 
value of the Inrger view. Is it not ex- 
pecting the young kindergartner lu ni.ikc 
bricks without straw to ask her t<> apply 
principles intelligently when she is un- 
familiar with the facts upon which the 
principles rest? 

In Ihe writer's judgment there is no 
subject of general aillurc that clarificB 
the student's general knowledge more, 
or that illumines the principles of Froe- 
bel's philosophy to a greater degree than 
the subject of anthropology. For it is 
not cnongh to study the present-day 
child only. A knowledge of childhood 
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in ollwr ages and under otlier conditions 
is needed to show whal h fundamental 
and pcrmanenl in child life, and what is 
accidental, or the result of environment. 
A study of any of Ihc {biases of a child's 
development gains inimca-stiraljly in sig- 
nificance and value if made in the light 
of Uie genesis of the corresponding pow- 
cr in the development of the race. At 
the present time primitive art and art 
forms are receiviiiR especial attention, but 
a knowledge of ciiUtire history in gen- 
eral is needed to determine the value of 
such forms in guiding present-day pro- 
cedure. 

The value of a knowledge of race de- 
velopment is frequently touched ujxm in 
Mi&s Blow's ■■S>Tnboltc Education," 
though the treatment of the subject is 
too comprehensive t'nr the stiidenl to 
gra£]> without a preliminary study of 
tlie facts upon which the generalizations 
are based. Or. Denton J. Snider lias 
made a valuable conlrihution to sociolog- 
ical and anthropological literature in his 
recent book, "Social Institutions," a con- 
tribution that win be nf service in inter- 
prelinK Froebd's conceptions in this re- 
spect, but it also presupijoses an acquaint- 
ance with the facts of descriptive anthro- 
polog)'. which the average student can 
hardly be expected to possess. 

Recognizing the need of a knowledge 
of anthropologj* in a kindergarten train- 
ing course, the writer has evolved a. 
course known as "Child Life in His- 
tory," which is given each year to the 
seniors of the kindergarten department 
in the Milwaukee Normal School. In 
working up the course valuable sugges- 
tions have been made by Dr. Herbert E, 
Bolton and Mrs, Grace Darling Madden, 
of the department of history. The main 
purpose of the course is to give as clear 
an insight as can be obtained into the 
family life of significant peoples in the 
representative stages of culture history, 
that the conditions of child life may be 
noted, and the progressive character pf 
its activities recognized.* The selection 
of topics from the general field of an- 
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thropology is determined by this purpose, 
but the interest in the course has led to 
sufficient collateral reading to give a fair 
insight into general anthropology. The 
results of the course have been more 
than satisfactory. The students' interest 
in child life has been materially liroad- 
cned and deepened, and their insight into 
the principles of I'roebel's philosophy is 
Ijcrceptibly stronger. 

Bev:ause of the student's familiarity 
with the facts of child life among repre- 
sentative primitive peoples, a line of 
work has been carried on in the kinder- 
gartens connected with the Milwaukee 
Normal School the past winter tliai has 
proved both interesting and satisfartory 
to all concerned. The child life of rep- 
resentative primitive peoples, such as the 
Eskimo, the African, the Indian, and 
others, has been made the basis of (he 
program work, the organijiing prmcipit 
being the dolls with which all children 
play, whatever their culture sutus. The 
point of departure was a collection of 
dolls made at Chri.stmas-time, the collec- 
tion being purposely made to contain an 
Eskimo doll, an Indian doll and a black 
doll, as well as several others. Imag- 
inary journeys were then made to the 
children who ptayeti with such dolls, and 
the story of how these children lived and 
played, and how their mammas and papas 
cared for them, was told by means of 
original stories based on known facts, 
aided by pictures and blackboard 
sketches. The children thus lived in im- 
agination in the igloo of their .\rctic 
neighbors, or visited in the hut of their 
tropical friends. They played the games 
of the children whose guests they were 
for the tiniL- being, and represented their 
hotncs or characteristic implements by 
means of appropriate gift or occupation 
material. If children of kindergarten 
age can realize in any degrc< that their 
life is one with that of the bird, from a 
consideration of the bird mother's care 
for her nestlings as suggested in the 
mother play. "The \esl," they realised 
more fully from the work outlined that 
"Go<l hath made of one blood ill the 
nations of the eartli." If they can grasp, 
evca h\ the most feeble waj . the depend- 
ence of man upon nature, from the cus- 
Votoajy Vfork upon trades and occupa- 




icy grasped the meaTun^ot tlia( 
more clearly from the work de- 
scribed. And if llie child needs the story 
of the fanner or tlie miner to give hint 
an insight into the social significance of 
labor and the laborer, docs he not need 
equally the lines of work that shovr him 
the unity of mankind, and that inculcate 
respect for peoples other than our own, 
r^ardless of race, color or sodal condi- 
tion ? That the child needs the symbol — 
tnith in a simple form — as a key to the 

■ interpretation of truth in its more com- 
plex forms is one of the fundamental 
principles in Frocbel's philosophy. The 
picture o£ social and industrial life in 
these simple forms is the simple truth 
— the s>TiiboI — by means of which the 
child interprets the more complex life 

• about him. It thus serves a manifold 
purpose in his development. 
There are doubtless many kindei^rt- 
ncrs at the present lime who would hesi- 
tate to andertakc any work along this 
line because of recent criticisms made by 
Miss Blow upon Hiawatha as a subject 
for work in the kmderga rtcn . The crit- 
icisms may have been more than justified 
in the case* described — any subject may 
be so handled by an inexperienced or in- 
competent kindci^nncr as to violate the 
principles upon which the kindergarten 
is based, even thaie approved by Miss 
Blow herself: but the inference that the 
work was un-FroclwIIi-in because Hia- 
watha was selected as the subject is, in 
the writer's judgment, wholly unwarrani- 

Ied. The kinderi^rtner who has taken up 
this or simitar lines of work may have 
deserted the Frocbellian standard and 
enlisted under the banner of Ilcrhart. 
but the fact of her having selected the 
story of Hiawatha — a type of child life 
H —is no evidence that her loyalt>' is ques- 
^P tkmablc. 

^M It may be true that Hiawatha is not a 
moral ideal to be presented to the chil- 
dren, though e^'en that may be ques- 
tioned, but does it prove the sIott,- of 
Hiawatha, or similar work, valueless even 

fjf it is true? Holding up moral ideals 
is unquestionably one of the fundamental 
purposes of story-telling, but it is not 

■ the whole purpose. H it were, most of 
the stories of plant and animal life would 
have to be discarded, as well as the 



~slories ot industrial life that aim to give 
clear menu I images of things or 
proce-sses for the purposes of c^miparison 
of any sort. Whether or not a subjcci 
is an "arbitrarily chosen center" depends 
upon the kindcrgartncr's insight mto 
children's fundamental interests, and her 
skill in leading from certain expressions 
of that interest to other and related 
forms. Many of the subjects supposed 
to be thoro*ighly appropriate arc prac- 
tically "arbitrarily chosen," because the 
power to lead the children out from their 
own fragmentary thougiit is lacking on 
tlic part of the kindcrgartncr. The work 
in question may be one of the most ef- 
fective means in aiding the child's coo- 
fused thought to "imwind itself," Tliat 
the children to whom Miss IJlow referred 
were not interested needs another expla- 
nation than inappropriate subject-matter ; 
as a rule Ihcy arc highly enthusiastic. 
That they did not wisJi to live as Hia- 
watha did is no proof that the work was 
unsuccessful ; it may have indicated in* 
stead that they had' interpreted modem 
life in the light of primitive conditions, 
and that they had begun to appreciate in 
a degree the advance of civilization. 

In the criticism in question Miss Blow 
jK^inted out the importance of leading 
children to recognize, if ever so feebly, 
the spiritual solidarity of human life. 
I. f., the unity of humanity tlirough the 
work in the kindergarten. Tliat such 
recognition comes fundamentally through 
the child's own experiences of the unity 
that binds him to those about him in 
ever-widening circles, no one will ques- 
tion, but it is precisely t>ccause the work 
outlined supplements and enforces this 
important thought that it was taken up 
and advocated, Jane .Andrews' "Seven 
Little Sisters" shows that its author had 
grasped this important point, and it is 
liecause the children feel the living truth 
it embodies that it has become a classic. 
The thought it contains is no less valua- 
ble for children of kindergarten age. 

If students in training were given the 
larger survey of the field of thought they 
would find it less difficult to lead the 
children into right ways of tliinking. feel- 
ing and doing, ^fodcm educational 
thought lias rejected the Hcrbanian doc- 
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trine of the ego; even the Herbartians 
themselves acknowledge self-activity to 
be the corner-stone of education. 

The broader the kindergartner's cult- 
ure, the more significant will the philoso- 
phy of Froebel become to her, and the 
more thoroughly will she grasp its ap- 



plications. It is because Froebel him- 
self was a man of large views that his 
work has a permanent value. If the 
kindergartner would have her work 
marked by the same quality she must fol- 
low his example. — Kindergarten Maga- 
sine. 



THE TEACHER'S WORK. 

By Sufbsintkndsnt Samubi. Hamiltok, 
Alleirhati7 Conntj, Pa. 



Teaching is a noble work. It borrows 
honor frMn none, but confers it upon all. 
Like all honorable labor, it never de- 
grades, but always dignifies those who 
engage in it. In this respect our teach- 
ers are not exceptions. As a rule they 
are thoughtful students of their profes- 
sion, and zealous, earnest and sincere in 
their work. And life in such an atmos- 
phere always ripens its Intimate fruits ; 
for lofty conceptions of life and duty, 
broad and generous sympathies, and rich- 
ness and beauty of character always con- 
fer moral dignity upon those who set 
their ideals high and strive earnestly to 
realize them. 

No other work is more difficult. None 
requires such wisdom, such tact and such 
patience. To succeed, the teacher must 
be "an active, aggressive, intelligent, com- 
pound of love, zeal, wisdom, virtue and 
justice." Superior scholarship is not suf- 
ficient. It must be reinforced by that 
subtle power we term force of character. 
For the greatest lesson the teacher ever 
teaches is herself. Her love of order 
and beauty, her kindness of heart, gentle- 
ness of speech, politeness of manner and 
firmness of purpose are the molds for the 
plastic materials of character. By these 
she reproduces her moral characteristics 
in the life of the child, and projects her 
force of character far into the future 
through the life of those unconsciously 
framed in her image. And while her 
body is moldering in the dust, like John 
Bro-wn's, her soul goes marching on. 
This building of character is the most 
difficult, as it is also the most im^rtaiA 



part of the teacher's work. And to ac- 
complish the full measure of success re- 
quires the deepest insight into life and 
character, the broadest sympathies with 
childhood, and everything that wisdom, 
scholarship and skill can supply. It is 
not an easy thing to be always wise with 
the foolish, firm with the wayward, pa- 
tient with the dull and gentle with the 
weak. This may seem like a high stand- 
ard, but not too high for the true teacher, 
whose observations must, in a measure, 
be quick and accurate, whose conclusions 
must be correct, whose enactments must 
be right, whose decisions must be wise, 
and whose administrations of affairs must 
be just. And the teacher who can meas- 
ure up to this standard is always es- 
teemed for her wisdom, respected for 
her zeal, admired for her talents, loved 
for her goodness and appreciated for 
her worth. 

No other profession calls for greater 
skill. Teaching is an art, and the true 
worker is an artist. Childhood is her 
material, the schoolroom her studio, the 
facts of science and the incidents of 
school life are the tools, and the human 
soul is the finished picture. How delicate 
and sensitive the material, all instinctive 
with the subtle mysteries of life! And 
how keen the perception of moral beauty, 
and how rare the skill of her who would 
spread upon the canvas all the surpass- 
ing loveliness of the human soul ! The 
material and tools are at hand, but it 
requires the teacher's artistic touch to 
awaken thought, arouse energy, stimu- 
Xtits: itsvce., kindle enthusiasm, and odl 
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into action all the slumbering powers of 
the huinati soul that give ton« and color 
lo elements of moral fcauty. 

The teaclier who undertakes this work 
assumes a great responsibility. To hrr 
it may be said in all truthfulness : 
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on hare aMumcd r»ponaihilitics 

Of crtishinjc weicht. A mifthty. peerless work 

Is thine. Tlie soldcn chords aUiined by tlicc. 

Or icrovn by tliT neglect discordant, not 

In time .ilonc. but throiiKhotii all the ceaMlcst 

Arcs uf eiemity sbill throb, And thoulil 

At 1x3 1 one note be found in dissonance 

Wiih virtue, truth, and barmon)-, mcthink} 

A. (tarful guilt will on thcc retu" ■ 

• •••>»• 

The work of the teacher is often vex- 
atious. She is subjected lo inany petty 
annoyances and unjust criticisms. Her 
motives arc often misinterpreted, her 
plans niisunderitood and her acts misrep- 
resented. Tarenis ordinarily take little 
interest in the school. Barring Iicarsay 
evidence, they strarccly know that it 
exists. Their knowledge of it generally 
comes to them through the silly gossip 
,of the community, or the childish reports 
of pupils. Thus teachers are often in- 
dicted, found guilty and sentenced in 
the coun of public opinirm without the 
testimony of a reliable witness, or even 
Ihc courtesy of a trial. The testimony 
of gossip should be ruled out of court, 
■because it is not often founded on fact, 
and therefore always totally unreliable. 
Children mean to be truthful and just in 
their reports of the schcxil, especially if 
they arc not a party to the suit at issue. 
But children dwell in the wonderland of 
imagination, rather than iti the clear at- 
mosphere of reflection and judgment. 
Tbeir minds are telescopic. They view 
ever)'thing from the large or the small 
end of the instrument. As a result, some 
facts are greatly magnified whiU; others 
are as much reduced, These children 
often misunderstand the plainest state- 
ment. "Only Ihc body, and not the soul, 
is 'put into the coflin at death," said a 
lady in tr>-ing to teach her boy. "And 
what do they do with the head and legs." 
innocently asked the boy, "if only the 
hodv is put in the cofEn ?" A ladv whom 
I kiiow said tober boy: "Phil, Mr. B . 
the minister who lives next door, is an 



elderly grmleman and a very nice man. 
■^'ou must be ])oIitc to him or I will not 
]>crmit you to talk with him at all." The 
jRiy thought he understood the facts. 
The next morning the minister met him 
and as usual address^ him in his kindly 
way. The boy drew himself up to his 
full height, cast a reproachful glance at 
the reverend gentleman, and then replied : 
"Mamma 5aid you were not a nice old 
man and Tm not to talk to you at all." 
Children mean to be just, but their testi- 
mony about school affairs is not generally 
trustworthy, and should have but little 
weight. 

Thus some parents come to regard the 
teacher as a cruel, unjust, unreasonable 
taskmaster. Cruel, because she some- 
times administers the punishment which 
lack of home training made nccessarj-. 
For the child is a citizen of two king- 
doms, and the outlaw in the home al- 
ways wants to be an outlaw in the school. 
To some she is ati unreasonable taskmas- 
ter, because she demands of the pupils 
some systematic work. There are many 
parents in this age who seem to have lost 
respect for the education that requires 
work. They want their children educated 
by MHuc new and easy, painless, effort- 
less, automatic, self-adjusting, double- 
acting, triple -expansion method that 
eliminates both lime and effort. They 
oppose much school study, and are the 
champions of "no home study." In their 
j;illy, incoherent tirade against study they 
should remember that (he tree in the 
urchard that bears the best fruit is some- 
times clubbed the most. .'Vnd the parent- 
al exponents of rapid transit methods in 
education should note that God can make 
a ninshroom in a niglit or a squash in six 
weeks, but not so with the oak. It re- 
quires a century of rain and storm, of 
sunshine and plant food to prmhice the 
sturdy oak with its wide- spreading 
branches, its strong clinging roots, and 
its tought fibrous wood. 

Thus the work of the teacher is often 
made more vexatious by these querulous 
critics than it would otherwise be. And 
few seem to appreciate to any extent 
either the work or the wottv. much less 
the worth of that clais which is the right 
arm of modem civilisation and the very 
source of modem progress. — J^efort. 
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THE SUPERVISOR'S OPPORTUNITIES. 
Bv Lao8* PisuaK. 



One dciui«3 things according to the 
point of view. In youth :ind student 
days wc believe that those things alone 
are opporlunitiL-s which offer some per- 
sonal advancentcnt or preferment, and 
in tlic main some chance for pleasure. 
Therefore the youn^ man looks with 
something of cnvv. and speaks with a 
self-pitj'ing sigh, of one he Iwlieves to he 
his more foniinatc ncighlwr, who has 
e\'ery luxury of wealth, every means of 
self-gratification, no need of effort, no 
concern for the dislam morrow. He 
defines opportunity, if he defines it at all. 
as lucky circumstance, in the midst of 
which sits the individual free from the 
necessity of doing anything; one who 
has but to choose from out of the many 
cnjojTuents of life those which most at- 
tract him. It docs not require many 
years of experience to leach us tlial op- 
portunity docs not lie in passive enjoy- 
ment, in mere case and plenty; but that 
it is bound up with and never far away 
from duty, responsibility and activity; 
that a life of case and plenty, even as 
the life of strenuous effort, can find its 
opportunities and grasp them in this 
way alone. The kindergarmer is not 
unlike the rest of human liMrings. She, 
too. believes much, in her early days, in 
external circumstance; she th'ink-s that 
she could do great things if she had her 
sister's chance. If she were only at 
work in a less difficult district ; if her 
children had belter homes, or lests indul- 
gent mothers; if she did not have so 
many, or if she had only a few more 
pupils in her class: if her principal were 
more expert, or if she had mere chances 
to do things her own way. Opposing 
arguments meet one on all sides, where 
the explanation of opportunity lies in ex- 
ternal conditions and outward fact. 

Fortunately, with increase of jiower, 

with inward growth, the vision changes 

and the meaning of opporlimily 

changes with it. We come to sec that 

every condition mny be an opportumv^-. 



that diflicuUies do indeed challenge our 
powers and strain them, but that ihey 
occasion their exercise and unfolding: 
that it lies in us whether they shall be- 
come great oppoiluiiitics for growth or 
great barriers to development. I'ntil 
one learns to see bodi advantages and 
dangers in all conditions, nothing can 
really be said to be an opportunity ; until 
one endeavors aaivcly to struggle with 
these dangers and actively* to employ 
these advantages one must be the victim 
of even the best and most alluring con- 
ditions. In spcalfing. then, of the su- 
pervisor's c^portunities. t sliall not 
dwell upon those external advantages 
which are generally obscrve«l by the 
eye that sees only the outward circtim- 
stance, and arc generally mentioned as 
reasons for considering the office desira- 
ble; hut 1 shall consider the posMbilitics 
which such a position offers to the stren- 
uous soul for service, effort, growth and 
reisponsibility. 

Let us ask ourselves, first of all, what 
is necessary to the making of a super- 
visor? The position of supen'i.sor pre- 
supposes experience as a student, a 
practical kindergartner and a noriBal 
trainer. The supervisor should under- 
stand what the course of training given 
to students is, and what it should be and 
why. She should know h<)w students are 
being equipped for the work they liave to 
do, that she may also know wh-it they 
are capable of doing when ihey present 
themselves to her as candidates for ap- 
pointment. Unless -she has been a stu- 
dent she cannot know what young stu- 
dents can do and what therefore may 
be legitimately expected of ibem. To 
have been a student, therefore, makes 
possible a compreliension of the capac^ 
of the inexperienced and a sympathy 
with inexperience. In her relationship 
to the young student b<xly lies the super- 
visor's opportunity of renewing and 
keeping renewed in herself this liopeful. 
vmiWMvvtA, "^wv^hful heart and soul; of 
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believing that all tliings are possible and 

Pthat achievement is assured. It offers 
her also the opportunit)- to hold fast lier 
faith in the possibilities of the young and 
aspirinfT, to make sympathetic allowances 
for youth's legitimate follies and pleas- 
ures and to loolc at life with earnestness 
and joy instead of with serious despair 
or desperate seriousness. 

The practical experience of the kin- 
dergartner places the supervisor as a 
fcUow-workcr in the midst of her asso- 
ciates. The problems they have to meet, 
Ihe difficulties they must overcome, the 
unexpected situations in which they find 
themselves, these she, too, must have 
known. Having known them she may 
hope to help in meeting, solving and 
conquering tlicm. Unless she, too, has 
been a kindorganner and wrestled in 
her soul as well a.s in actual experience 
with the wayward, the idle, the dis- 
obedient child ; unless she has endeav- 
ored to adjust Ihe ideal and the actual; 
unless she has struggled with the dis- 
heartening conditions growing out of 
neglected homes and has fought for the 
redemption of the young soul ; unless she 
has worked and been weary, struggled 
and aspired, fought, failed and con- 
quered, how can she face the wearj-, 
struj^ing and aspiring, and dare to 
believe, and to ask them to believe, lliat 
they, too, will conquer? 

The experience ol the norm;d trainer 
is necessary to the supervisor in order 
that she may know how to prepare 
teachers for their work with children 
as well as how to teach the children: 
that she may understand, explaui and 
practically demonstrate principles and 
methods; that she may constantly keep 
in view the large outlook, the funda- 
mental basis, the ultimate goal of the 
work, and relate its details to the prin- 
ciples out of which they spring, That 
these varied experiences are rich oppor- 
tunities to any individual who has had 
the good fortune to know them, none 
can doulit; but even these arc not the 
greatest opponuniiies of the supervisor. 

The 9U])er\'i8or stands in a manifold 
relationship to the educational world; 
to the children whose development is 
her immediate goal : lo the Imdy of teach- 
■crs who consiitutc her inuncdiatc rcspon- 
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sibility; to the normal training school 
which equips young people for the work 
she directs; to the school cwnmiltce in 
whose service she acts ; to the great out- 
side educational world of which she is 
a working member. Toward each and 
all of these she has duties the perform- 
ance of which offers rich and varied op- 
port tinities. 

It is easy to let the thought of the 
children degenerate into mere attention 
to proper supplies and equipment; to 
permit her relationship to teachers to 
iK-coine either good-humored indiffer- 
ence or ill-humored criticism; to make 
her association with the normal traintog 
school a mere perfunctory oversight of 
its curriculum; to turn her connection 
with the school committee into personal 
politics, and to calmly ignore what edu- 
cators think and do. But just because 
her office brings many responsibilities 
dues the super\'isor need all the help 
that can come from right living in the 
midst of these many relationships, and 
no one can realize more keenly than j^he 
how her specific work suffers when any 
uf these sources of help are ignored. 

It is impossible in a short paper to tell 
in detail what is contributed by each of 
these sources; to illustrate how the right 
perspective in regard to one's specific 
-pherc of activity can be achieved only 
as One keeps in view the broader field of 
work and workers o! which one's own 
is only a part, and to test one't specific 
goal by its identity with the rniversal 
goal of ail education. For it is. true of 
all things and of each life and vocation, 
that it is secure only when called to its 
"universal consecration." 

It is interesting to recall th^ Icind of 
help and suggestion that come from 
working with a school board, and the 
kind of training such connection offers. 

But the center and the heart of the 
supervisor's work lies in her relation to 
the body of teachers with ^nd through 
whom she works; all the riches of the 
other aspects of her position can avail 
only in and through this one ; wltat Llicy 
.iffer must lie made eflfectt«l by means 
of this. The point of view again deter- 
mines the result. What is the supcrvis- 
rr's supreme duty towards those whom 
she supervises? Is il cTx^vtvifTCv tA. >lc«« 
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work? Ts it insislcncc upon the .lutlior- 
i(y of her position? Is it just running' 
from one place to anotlwr and going 
away again, tnahinj; lu-rscif inoffensive 
through lack of laiilt-finding? U it be- 
ing good-natured and friendly and ac- 
cepting everything as it is. and thus 
courting popularity? To my mind these 
arc some of the supervisor's temptations, 
but not her opportunities. 

The only hope of success in her work 
lies in the super^'isor's ahility to inspire 
her co-workers and to be inspired by 
them ; these go together and cacli deter- 
mines the other. Teaching becomes a 
trade when work is meai^ured by the 
mere external performance or execution 
of its details. It becomes a profession 
when each detail is seen in the light of 
great and universal principles. In this 
realm, at all events, one must "hitch 
one's wagon to a star" if one would in- 
sure progress. 

I count it a source of rare delight 
and benefit for supervisors and kiudcr- 
gartners to study together the great 
achievements of great minds ; to be lift- 
ed in thought and feeling into the sphere 
of eternal and inHtiite beauty and truth 
and to walk therein together; to seek 
with one another's help to bring this 
truth and the atmosphere it crejites to 
bear upon the details of their every-day 
work and life, and by its help to become 
members of that great army of impas- 
sioned souls who seek to bring heaven 
upon earth, by lifting carlh and its 
creaturei into heaven. This is what it 
means to mc "to walk with God." and 
to team how rightly to walk amongst 
mm. In this united search after Triith, 
each worker is a helper. A common love 
for the best things of life unites the 
hearts of those who seek together; a 
common faith in its idtals produces mu- 
tual faith in one another; a common un- 
derstanding of the inexorable conditions 
of achievement creates a spirit of respect 
and appreciation for those who are mak- 
ing the effort to succeed according to 
right standards, and a fine charity for 
those who fail hut continue to strive. 
To see this spirit springing up in the 
midst of her workers and by their means 
is the siipremest of rarely good tilings. 
the proioimdest delight, and the source 



of devout thankfulness lo the supervisor. 

The supervisor has the great privilege 
of making her round of visits the means 
of gathering what is fine and excellent 
everywhere, and to distribute it ; she. 
in this way. brings to all the teachers 
the achievements of each and they are 
helped to grow by standing on the shoul- 
ders of their neiglibors. It is her duty 
to apply the "open door" system to ed- 
ucation, and to help each to profit hy 
the succcM of alt. Fortunately there 
arc no exclusive patent rights in the 
sphere of ideas, and the protective sys- 
tem kills effort in that realm. Sharing 
is the condition of success and the means 
of growth; isolation and exclusion are 
the sure signs of death. Tlicrefore she 
can and should Uam to icam from all 
whom she observes, and spread far ant! 
wide the good news of every success. 
How many valuable suggestions come 
from the teachers to the supervisor t 
How mutual di.scussion makes dear 
difBcuIt and mooted questions ! How 
glad and grateful twtli must Ik for the 
light that streams in ujron all from even' 
source, and what deep attachmeni to a 
work all arc building up together ! It i* 
only through those with whom she 
works that the supervisor can build 
up any system. In so far as she can 
make clear to them the methods, prin- 
ciples and details which she approves 
will the work in her cha^je realize her 
ideals of what it should be. She must, 
therefore, endeavor to illuminate min<1* 
and not to coerce them; only then will 
practice reflect principles. For here, as 
in all things spiritual, "as much the 
more as one says our, so much the tnore 
of good each one possesses." and only 
through tinion with the teachers whom 
she directs can any supervisor work at 
all. I believe that through constant 
meetings with a large bo<fy of tcadiers 
as well as by daily contact with individ- 
ual workers, ihc supervisor may gtin 
a truer iiisiglit into her work and feed 
her own enthusiasm. From these work- 
ers she receives an inspiration she can- 
not do without, and to them she looks 
for the help which she, too. needs. 

There is no phase of tlic sujiervisor's 
work which docs not call for a ftnc tact 
and divine patience. Site knows this 



best, for she knows well how often she 
blunders because these have been lack- 
ing. But it is in her office of critic, if 
you choose to call it so, that they are 
most needed, I often wonder whether 
any one but she knows how hard it is 
to honestly find fault ; how painful it is 
to be forced to withhold the praise we 
all dearly love and deeply desirt, and to 
point out the shortcoming or the failure. 
No one suffers as much in this process 
as she who must inflict the pain and 
truthfully acknowledge to herself and 
others that things are not as they should 
be. No one feels more keenly than she 
the disappointment that failure brings, 
for each teacher's failure is also hers. 
It is easy to say, "There must be some 
good everywhere. Why not dwell upon 
that?" There assuredly is good every- 
where. But the supervisor has a two- 
fold duty: she should recognize and re- 
joice in everything that is well done, but 
she is responsible also for the correc- 
tion and conquest of the bad and wrong ; 
she must not ignore it, nor wink at it, 
nor treacherously desert the young teach- 
er who is the victim of ignorance and 
inexperience. The supervisor prays for 
the power to remedy every fault, to cure 
by infusing light and life, to conquer 
and not merely correct; and to achieve 



this by means of infinite faith and pa- 
tience, unswerving honesty and justice, 
and an unlimited charity whose burning 
turns the pain inflicted upon those who 
fail, into gladness. 

I cannot draw to a close these intima- 
tions of what, to my mind, constitute 
the supervisor's opportunities, without a 
pardonable reference to personal expe- 
rience. It has been my rare good for- 
tune for some years to work with a body 
of teachers employed in Boston and its 
vicinity, who are distinguished for their 
open-mindedness, their courage, their 
generous helpfulness and their aspiring 
souls. We have together struggled with 
many problems, fought many evils, con- 
quered some difficulties and recognized 
frequent failures. To be surrounded by 
such associates makes hope spring high, 
and helps one to realize that life is in- 
deed great and glorious. The last, 
greatest privilege the supervisor enjoys 
is that vision of the human soul which 
confronts her at every turn as she looks 
upon those who thus labor for the up- 
lifting of humanity. From them she 
gathers inspiration and courage and 
strength; to them she confidently com- 
mits for safe-keeping and safe spreading 
the cause in whose service her energies 
are spent. — Kindergarten Review. 



THE DANGER OF USING BIOLOGICAL ANALOGIES IN 
REASONING ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 

Bv Ds. W. T. Harris, 
U. S. CommiBsioaer gf Edncation. 



For many years I have been attracted 
and afterwards repelled by one theory 
and another relating to education, which 
undertook to reason from the body to 
the mind — from the brain to the soul 
— from the events of animal life to the 
events of spiritual life — and to explain 
the latter through the former. The at- 
tempt to reform the school in some par- 
ticular by the light of physiology or by 
phrenolo^, or by the study of prehis- 
toric b^rmniitga of civilization has often 
«U ' bat quite as often it 



has been unsuccessful. In the former 
case some waste of bodily power has 
been prevented; in the latter case some 
more important spiritual power has been 
dwarfed or paralyzed to gain some less 
valuable advantage for the body. 

When one first begins to think on a 
subject which has hitherto been purely 
a matter of routine and tradition with 
him, he falls too readily into a habit of 
criticism of the established order and 
condemns with undue haste. As f '•'*"- 
sequence his correcticms and « 



reforms aTl need readjiistmcnl to pre- 
vent thfm from doing more harm than 
good. For he has seen only one ev!I 
oiit of many or only one phase of an 
evil instead o£ the whole of it. On this 
account Iw niay, by removing one evil, 
let in another and worse evil that has 
liecn held in check by the choice of the 
less noxious one. 

I must confess, wiih a degree of sad- 
ness, that 1 have become from year to 
year, more skeptical in regard to re- 
forms advocated in the name of school 
hygiene. Not that I doubt the impor- 
tance of hygiene, but rather that 1 doubt 
the attainments of those who talk so 
glibly about it. Kor 1 see them nnduly 
securing minor advantages at the ex- 
pense of great and permanent injuries 
to health and normal growth. 

The school-house, at first, was only a 
slight modification of the dwelling-house. 
There was light and ventilation suffi- 
cient for two. three or four persons in 
the room. The dark parts of the room 
were light enough for many purposes 
of housework, and if one wished to read 
or to sew or perform the work of cleans- 
ing or separating such articles of food 
as had been ground and needed sifting, 
or as were composed of small grains or 
kernels and needed picking over, a seat 
near the window secured the requisite 
light. 

But the school needed a room lighted 
in all parts, as nearly equally as possi- 
ble and with a constant supply of fresh 
air, heated properly. It was gradually 
discovered that the room of the dwell- 
ing-house was poorly adapted for school 
purposes. Some pupils got too little 
light and became near-sighted by hold- 
ing their books too close to their eyes, 
some came to have weak eyes by having 
too much light; for the glare of a page 
on which the sunlight falls is sufficient 
to produce jrartial blindness. Even pure 
skylight without the direct rays of the 
.>!Un wilt tend to do this. Many have 
been the so-called impro%-emenis which 
in correcting the evil of insufficient light 
ignored entirely the great injury <lone 
to I hose pupils who sat in the full glare 
of the s,un or of the clear sky. and for 
/wars, each day. tried their eyes on pci- 
ceiving 7etters and figures u\ smaU pui\t. 



T need not speat; Iiere of the various at- 
tempts to lif^it the room from the front 
of the pupil, forcing him to strain his 
eyes in order to make out the words of 
ilie page wheii seen in the direction of 
the source of light; the experiment of 
lighting from two sides, the left and the 
ri^t sides, with its attendant impossi- 
bility of getting the light upon the book 
from cither side witliout at the same time 
facing: the light of the other side. The 
light was tried from the right side alone 
and the pupil had to have the shadow of 
his hand on the place where he was writ- 
ing. Light from the left anil rear came 
at last to be adopted with much im.itiim- 
Ity by educational experts in this coun- 
try- in [876. But the tendency to make 
large buildings has since that time per- 
mitted and encouraged the construction 
of school-houses with one-half of the 
rooms lighted from one side only; this, 
ton. without due consideration of the 
relation between the height of the tops 
of the windows and the width of the 
room. The consequence of this is that 
most of our cities have schoolrooms in 
which there is a row of desks where 
pupils sit in a twilight and acquire the 
habit of holding their books too near 
the eyes ; and another row of desks where 
the pupils have the glare of liglit that 
I have described, and the effort of nature 
to adjust the retina to the overplus of 
light dims the [jower of vision below 
the norma! standard. 

fn the schoolroom of a builUing al- 
tered over from a dwelling-house there 
is also another attendant evil. Tlie pu- 
pils in a row of scats placed directly 
imder the windows are exposed, in cold 
weather, to chilling currents of air whicli 
are constantly flowing down the sides of 
the wall and especially down the win- 
dow surface. Children not of robust 
constitution often lay the foundation o( 
much bodily disease in this way. Im- 
proper lighting by reason of the sym- 
pathy of the eyes with the stomach pro- 
duces in pupils of delicate constitution a 
tcndcncj' to ncr\*ous dyspepsia, fndeed. 
the errors in lighting and in avoiding 
draughts of cold air seem lo mc so seri- 
ous that I cannot listen patiently to those 
■wVva V^*i*c the countless devices which 
iit "vuxtTvxt^ Kot WW. wvd another trifling 
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adranta^c in tncTiygienc of the school- 
room. Kor it were l»etter that they had 
not been discovered than to disLract, as 
they do, the attention from the far 
weightier matters of light and tempera- 
ture and ventilation. 

One idea crowds otit another in some 
cases, although in other cases one idea 
leads to or brings in another. The gen- 
eral idea suggests its applications. But 
the particular idea having small scoi>c, 
may get in the way of more fruitful 
ideas. We have to measure ideas as to 
their relative value and decide for our- 
selves which may properly give way to 
the other. For example, take the im- 
hygicnic school as it existed and now 
exists in the countries that arc backward 
in this matter of school architecture, and 
we must admit that the great purposes 
of the school were secured and are se- 
cured in the log school-house, in the 
dari{, ill-ventilated tenement building 
rented for a school in a slum district, 
or in a mere shanty school in the west 
of Ireland. The great purpose of learn- 
ing to know printed language, to be- 
come eye-minded instead of ear minded 
— to pain besides one's colloquial vocab- 
ulary also a vocabntar>' of science and 
literature and philo«ophy~to become 
able to understand and use technical lan- 
guage — all these things came then and 
come now to the gifted youth without 
the improvements in hygiene that we 
clamor for. Abraham Lincoln read by 
the firelight of the blaiing hearth and 
fed his mighty mind. 

It is true that the average of life in 
those unhygienic days was far less llian 
now. But the illiterate savage does not 
reach a life averaec so great as the un- 
hygienic but civilized man, and what is 
more to the point, "fifty years of Europe 
is worth a cycle of Caihav." .A rational 
life, growing in the production of sci- 
ence and art and literature and in diffus- 
ing the blessing of civilixaticm, is better 
than a savage life, even if the latter were 
to have an average of eighty years, white 
the former were to have an average of 
thirty years. According to the merely 
biologic point of view, life is life wheth- 
er of plant or animal or man. and the 
more of it the better. But such is not 
the spiritual point of new. 



Some years ago. Max Mueller wrote 
up the theory of the sun-m>lJi— as found 
in the b<^innings of mytholog)'. The 
stories of the heathen gods were thinly 
veiled allegories of the solar year, or of 
ihe four seasons, or of the diurnal revo- 
lution. The words signifying divine 
things were oiiginally Avords describing 
the phenomena connected with the prog- 
ress of the sun in the equinox or throng 
the hours of day and night. Later on. 
the sun-myth theory was used to ex- 
plain all religion. It i& alt founded on 
sun-myths. The conclusion was drawn 
hy many devotees to philology that the 
basis of religion is only a person ihcat ion 
of natnral phenomena and that there is 
no reality corresponding to religious 
conceptioas. It was said that the sun- 
tnyih is a disease of language. Then re- 
ligion came to be regarded by this schocJ 
cii phiiologues as a^ a disease of lan- 
guage. Outsiders who observed this ex- 
tension of the sun-myth theory began to 
expect that sooner or later ihe thcorj- 
would be carried one step farther and 
that philosophic thought would be de- 
clared to be a disease of language, and 
sure enough this appears to be the up- 
shot of the book of Pmfessor Max -Muel- 
ler on the Science of Thought. This 
is made plausible by the following steps: 
The words of a l-iiiguage stand for 
classes and species of objects, and not 
for mere individuals. John is a boy. says 
that John belongs to the class of beings 
known as a I>oy. The word "is" ha.* uni- 
versyil significance as copula expressing 
snbsumption; the article "a" e-xpresses 
the general concept "one of." and even 
the word "John" says any boy who is 
called John. We have to add to lan- 
guage a meaning of our own to make it 
apply to a particular individual being 
and no one person's meaning of a wnrd 
is absolutely what another person means 
by it. 

Now add to this view another one 
with reference to the nature of objects 
that exist, nanKly, that all that exists 
is composed of some one or more defi- 
nite things— that only particular iiidivi<l- 
uals exist — and that language has made 
all its words stand for general classes 
of beings, actions and relations, and in 
so doing has made it entirely symbolic 
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instead of corresponding literally and in 
detail to reality; and we now begin to 
see where we are going. It is only one 
step to the conclusion that all general 
thought relations rest on the scaffolding 
of language, and are baseless as regards 
their truth. Generalizations of thought 
regarding the world and its destiny are 
the product of a disease of language. 
In fact, we might as well call language 
itself a disease. 

But where can we stop? If the an- 
thropoid ape invented the disease of lan- 
guage, his animal relatives who could 
not yet talk were not for that reason any 
more healthy. For all animal life is a 
disease as compared with plant life. The 
animal feels, perceives with his senses, 
and acts by impulse or instinct. To feel 
is to set up an activity within a self and 
after a sort to make one's self an ob- 
ject, or, so to speak, to exist for 
one's self. Hence to perceive other 
beings is to represent them by one's 
own activity, and thus to create within 
one's self a semblance of other realities. 
Perception thus rests upon creating 
within the perceiving being an appear- 
ance or semblance of a reality. 

This is almost as bad a disease as 
language is, and we may see that the 
misfortune of language goes farther 
back and attaches to sense-perception it- 
self. For the animal that feels or per- 
ceives makes for himself an image or 
representation, in fact a seeming or 
make-believe or some sort of untruth to 
stand for the reality. 

The plant it would seem does not feel 
nor perceive nor move itself. It does 
not, like the animal, "dally with false 
surmise." It feeds on its environment, 
however. Its life is a life of assimilation 
and nutrition. The plant is engaged in 
seizing upon its environment and con- 
verting it into vegetable cells and adding 
them to its own structure. Here we 
have reached soundness and health at 
last, for we have realities at every step. 
We have the plant a reality which acts 
upon inorganic substances in the soil 
and the air, and gathering them to itself 
makes them over into vegetable cells of 
its own kind or species. But after the 
plant has thus acted, it has destroyed 
the individuality that previously exvsle4 



in that part of its environment now ap- 
propriated for food. It has annulled 
other individuality to build up its own. 
What was real as carbon and oxygen 
and silica and soda, no longer is r^ in 
that form. As real they are united and 
converted into organic compounds that 
form the cells of the plant. As ideal they 
may be still only carbon and oxygen 
and silica and soda. If the plant dies, 
its vegetable cells will be captured by 
inorganic forces and these elements 
(carbon, oxygen, silica and soda) will 
reappear in their old form. 

Here we have to ask whether the plant 
life is not itself also a disease. Is it not 
a masquerade? Does it not act to en- 
shroud the inorganic matter in new 
forms, making it as vegetable cells pos- 
sess entirely new properties and lose its 
old properties? Does it not, after the 
death of the plant, let the old individ- 
uality of the elements reappear? But 
which is the true reality under the ap- 
pearance — is it the inorganic elements or 
the organic compounds? Why should 
we not say that the inorganic is a state 
of helpless abstraction in which it does 
not realize its true being? And is it not 
the life of the plant that lifts up the 
inorganic into a higher and more con- 
crete and perfect form of existence 
wherein the inorganic elements reveal 
the wondrous possibilities that were in 
them but not made manifest or brought 
into actual reality? 

And again, if the inorganic is only 
itself a masqueradp hiding its higher 
life until by the aid of the plant it comes 
to actualize or make real its true self, 
why shall we not say that the plant, 
also, takes on a higher form of realiza- 
tion when it in turn becomes feeling, per- 
ceiving and willing, on being taken up 
into the animal organism ? For the rep- 
resentation of another existence than 
one's own is after all a higher form of 
reality for the being that represents. 
For the inorganic does not fully realize 
itself until it comes in the plant and the 
animal to show what syntheses it is ca- 
pable of and in what ways it can be in- 
strumental in the process of self-repre- 
sentation. Self-representation in the 
form of feeling is indeed something that 
\jt\cfn^% \.o 'Owe. ciidM of the miraculous 
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at from the standpoint of the 
ifc — it stubomly resists a me- 
clianical explanation. 

But now, if wc admit this new view 
of the subject u-e must go farther and 
claim that man, by inventing' language, 
creates a still more wonderful reality. 
For he produces a sort of counterpart 
to the general process that appears in 
chcmisni, in plant life and in animal sen- 
sation. He gives an appropriate fonn 
to universale. Wools make fast the 
fleeting: nianifeatation lliat goes on in 
the lower orders of being. Words as 
tools of thought make possible the grasp 
of a deeper reality in the universe, which 
the inorganic cannot compass, nor the 
plant, nor the mere animal. For thought 
can grasp the process in which the in- 
dividuality of the lower order of beings 
is immersed. Thought can perceive par- 
ticular things in their causes and it can 
think a unity of all causes in a final 
cause. 

We have to return to our first state- 
ment or the statement of the philologists 
and entering our protest say therefore 
that religion is not a disease of language 
nor a disease of any kind. But religion 
is an insight into the fin.il and deepest 
order o£ being — the truth which is under 
all seeming or imperfect being, whether 
inorganic, or plant, or animal, or htiman. 

Neither is thought to be called a dis- 
ease of tinguage because it deals with 
generalities. For the general process 
which is revealed in the changes that 
inorganic matter undergoes and which 
takes on new forms in plant and animal 
life, is first seized as the deeper reality 
by philosophic thought become possible 
through Linguage. Thought reaches 
this deeper reality imderlying all actual- 
ities and it joins the voice of religion in 
saying that the deeper reality is a divine 
personal reason that reveals itself in the 
world. That Absolute Reason has a Di- 
vine Purpose which is the creation of 
personal beings — training them to indi- 
viduality in the cradle of time and space. 



In the light of this Di\'ine Purpose all 
imperfect realizations such as the inor- 
ganic may be seen to be more or less ap- 
pearances Iiaviiig each some fragmentary 
or imperfect form of being that does not 
fully and adequately explain itself al- 
though each step above the inorganic is 
a nearer approach to the absolute reali- 
ty. Reversing the biologic standpoint, 
those lower forms of existence may be 
called diseased. Plants just because they 
do not possess feeling and sensation may 
be said to be diseased. Then. too. the 
animal who is less deeply diseased be- 
cause he possesses sensation and loconHV 
tion as well as nutrition — the animal is 
dueased because he does not possess lan- 
guage. He cannot reach religion or 
thought. 

But man is more healthy and less dis- 
eased than any other being on eanh be- 
cau.ie he can form some adequate idea 
of the Divine Purpose of the world and 
by that reach ultimate ideals through 
which to guide his life. By his thonght 
he can see what the fullness of reality 
means. 

.According to biology as it is, many or 
indeed all of the higher fads and activi- 
ties of man may be regarded as diseases 
of vital functions. But on the same 
ground, life itself may be regarded as a 
disease forced on the inorganic. 

This use of the analogy, however, 
which makes life itself a disease, leads us 
to suspect the truth of (he biologic view 
of religion and philosophy and suggests 
to us the necessity of turning round the 
measuring process. Wc must interpret 
the lower form from the standpoint of 
the higher. The lower is the incomplete 
and imperfect being. The higher is the 
more realized being, the more perfect, 
and it explains to us the existence of the 
lower by showing its purpose. 

The analogy of the lower order of be- 
ing docs not suffice to explain the higher 
orders of being. The scale must Ixr in- 
verted before the human can be under- 
stood. — School and Home Education. 



THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN SCHOOL WORK. 



Bv Pkakcis B. Atrikson, 
Kditor of The L,itUe Cbroaicle. 



The phrase, 'The newspaper is a 
j:reat educator," is almost as old as news- 
papers. The actual use of the newspaper 
by educators is almost as recent — well, 
say, as the first-column sensatioji in the 
morning daily; so long docs the natural 
conservatism of ihe human mind hold in 
Mieck the practical development of a new 
idea. Usually tlic larger the idea, the 
ter the inertia of custom to be o\'er- 

Still more ancient and venerable are 
the axioms, "The school is a preparation 
for life," and "Experience is the l»cst 
teacher." Here ajjain. however, comes in 
that queer mental trick of ours of saying 
■one thing and doing another. 

"In critical moments wc all realize 
that the only discipline that stands by 
us, the only traininji that iKconics intui- 
ition. is that got through life itself; but 
llic school has been so set apart, so iso- 
lated, from the ordinary condidons and 
motives of life, that the place where the 
children are sent for discipline is the one 
pLice in the world most difficult to get 
experience — the mother of all discipline 
wonhy the name." 

1 am quoting (from memory) one of 
the ablest and boldest representatives of 
the new education. Professor John 
Dewey of the University of Oiicago. 

Whatever the faults of the newspaper, 
it is the great source of information 
alx)ut the things the world is doing anrl 
how it is doing them ; in other worth, it 
is organized cxjierience. 

The school, then, being a preparation 
for life, experience the licst teacher, and 
the newspaper the greatest of alt pur- 
veyors oi experience, one would have 
.said. "The newspaper is one of the first 
' things the school will make use of." As 
a matter of fact, it has Iwen one of the 
last. The chief diBiculty, aside from 
the inertia of old-esiafilished methods, at 
once suggests itself: namely, that the 
educative portions of the newspav<t are 
not plain enough for school use, and VV^c 



harmful features are too plain. .\dd to 
this that the daily paper is too bulky and 
inconvenient in shape for preservation, 
and is not edited with a view to its con- 
nection with regular scIkmI work, ancti 
the fact that the editor and the school 
teacher have not heretofore co-i'pcnilc^i 
to any important extent, is less difficult 
to understand. 

Until quite recently such attention as 
has been given in the schools to the ne^v5 
uf the day has consisted mainly of com- 
pilations from the daily press during 
morning exercises or in other odds and 
ends of time in the school day — of mis* 
cellaneous items almut cverj'thing in 
general and nothing in particular, Tliis 
was called "studying current events." 
and bore the same relation to the true 
study of current events that the mere 
memorizing of names and dates beam to 
the true study of history. Now, how- 
ever, it is beginning to be recognized 
that the right conception of the educa- 
tional value of what is called "news'* Js 
not to teach it as a separate study — to 
bad another branch upon an already 
overloaded list — hut to use it to teach 
most, if not all. of the other studies. To 
Icam the location, climate, physical andl 
political features and products of a coun- 
irj- in connection with great and dramatic 
events taking place thete — the war in 
South Africa, the uprising in China, the 
treaty between Kngland and Jajian. the 
cstablislmienl of the Australian cormnon- 
wealtb. for ex.imp]c — all and much tnoni 
information than can be taught by rote* 
in the ordinary- method of studying 
geography — is so plainly the best and 
most economical expenditure of Ihe men- 
ial effort of the teacher and pupil that 
only its obvious nature has so Inng kt 
it from being recc^nizcd. 

"Genius," says some paradoxical 
philosopher, "is the art of seeing the ob- 
vious." Genius is rare. 

The same reasoning applies to the 
s\Vk4>j <A >rC\ttRfr3, c«wa, language — in 
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short, to the whole curriculum. If the 
studies of the school are indeed a pre- 
paratiai for life, it ought not to be 
diftiailt to prove it ; in other words, to 
find abundant instances in rcsl tifc to 
which they apply. Without such in- 
stances it is liard to see how the child is 
going to get anything like, the good he 
should get out of these studies. The fact 
that he has l>ecn left to ac<iuire ihe*most 
B valuable part of his education — a kitowl- 

W During the last year I have had the 
privilege of visiting several schools in 

• five different slates, from New England 
to California,' and have found some 
rooms so interesting and pleasant that 
I will gladly pass on a few of my im- 

Ipressions to other teachers. 
In a Xcvada school where Indians arc 
many in the ncighl)orlHX)J was a comer 
of a primary room set apart for Indian 
curios. Here were pictures of noted 

I Indians, baskets for the papoose, a 
drinking cup made from a gourd, bows 
and arrows, flint heads, and everything 
connected with Indian life and customs. 
In another room in the same building 
was a Chinese comer, which included 
Oiinese dolls, laimdry bills. lanterns. 

I fans, chop sticks and curiosities of every 
kind, such that I spent several minutes 
in just a casual survey of the collection. 
In another place I was pleased to find 
in every room in the biilldiiig. and there 
were about twcntv, a United Slates flag 
al least five feet in length draped in a 
prominent place. Each of these was 
attached to a pole, which. Iwing fastened 

I to the wall at an angle of perhaps twen- 
ty degrees frotn the perpendicular, 
formeed a convenient basis for a grace- 
ful drapery. In one room devoted to 
history were arranged smaller flag* of 
most of the prominent nations of the 

I world, which by tlieir grouping showed 
to some extent the national alliance. In 
this same room was a colored map of 



edge of the world — after he left school 
has been the fundamental weakness, the 
standing source of criticism, of the 
school system. The aim has been as far 
as possible to deaden tlic walls to the 
sounds of life. ^M1en the distinction be- 
tween the proper function of a hospital 
and a school is fully understood, wc may 
say with Mirabeau : "La revolution, 
c'cst accomplicl" — Journal of Edu<aHoH. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL DECORATION. 

By Miss Marv O. Poumhd, 
Los Aogelea, Cal. 



the religions of the world, which can be 
obtained, I think, from Flcmming H. 
Revell Co., New York, for 40 cents. 
1 find a very confused idea among stu- 
dents of the location and extent of the 
great religious beliefs of the world, and 
was impressed that this map would be 
an aid in obtaining a definite idea. 

Another room was blcssc<l with a suc- 
cession of south windows, which were 
utihzcd for a row of Iwautiful window 
boxes 6Ued with geraniums, smilax and 
ivy. Most of these rooms had dainty 
white sash curtains, but this teacher said 
that she had to choose between the cur- 
tains and flowers, and preferred the lat- 
ter. So would any one who had seen 
her windows. 

A room not far from the ocean h,id 
such a pretty comer draped with a fish 
net with the ropes and corks still cou- 
nccte<l and filled with starfish and shells. 
Another in a section where the long moss 
grows on the trees had an enormous 
branch arranged in a corner, which was 
made the receptacle for the nature study 
collections, paper owls and mistletoe and 
holly, for it was then Christmas time. 

One day I happened to visit a room 
just as they were having a museum, and 
you would marvel to see the things of 
interest a lo-year-old boy can collecl. 
Here were curios from everj' part of 
the world, from Chinese slijjpers and 
coffee berries and a French coin of 
Napoleon's time to a piece of rope with 
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which some noted criminal was hung 
and a lock of Lincoln's hair. Such an 
exercise requires judgment on the part 
of the teachers, but it is exceedingly in- 
structive. 

All of these that I have mentioned 
are inexpensive. It needs only interest 
and thought and care. The most beau- 
tiful room I ever visited, however, was 
one which can be duplicated by very 
few, though imitated by many. It was 
the room used by Prof. George, of the 
high school at Newton, Mass., for his 
English recitations. For perhaps six 
feet from the floor the walls were lined 
with a coarse canvas of a natural brown 
tint. On this were fastened so close to- 
gether as to nearly hide the walls com- 
pletely, pictures, etchings, engravings 
and photographs, collected on his many 
travels, and to add still more to the in- 



terest he had written upon each an ap- 
propriate quotation culled frcmi his read- 
ing. The room was ideal in its scholarly 
atmosphere, and withal showed plainly 
tlie individuality of the teacher. 

Many of these suggestions may be 
used only in a modified form in most 
schools, but a little study will enable 
every teacher to make her room attrac- 
tive and indicative of her own taste and 
ideals. Every section of country has 
some feature which may be worked up 
for decoration if it be only the birch 
bark and evergreens of the north and 
the moss of the south ; and we all, I am 
sure, can look back to our own school 
days and know how much we were in- 
' terested and influenced by the surround- 
ings of the school room. — The Progres- 
sive Teacher. 



THE PHILIPPINE SCHOOLS. 

By Waltbk J. Ballakd, 
Schenectadjr, N. T. 



Education is a chief — if not the chief 
— factor in the work of civilization. We 
may carry to other races our most im- 
proved methods of working and living, 
our labor-saving appliances, our system 
of self-government and all the other 
blessings of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion, but without education as a prelimi- 
nary they will only tend to make the 
alien discontented. We must, by educa- 
tion, first teach him his need of those 
blessings, and then how to apply them. 

Under ex-Governor Allen, Governor 
Hunt and Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, a 
grand work in education in Porto Rico 
has been done and is being increasingly 
done. With equal force we can say the 
same of the educational work in Cuba, 
under Governor Wood and Lieutenant 
Matthew E. Hanna, but neither in Porto 
Rico nor Cuba are there such gigantic 
and difficult problems to solve along this 
line as those with which Governor Taft, 
the Philippine Commission, and Dr. Fred 
W. Atkinson are so ably grappling in 
the Philippines. 

Starting in November, 1900, with only 
one clerk and one interpreter, Dr. Atkin- 
son now directs and inspires the wotV ol 



800 American teachers, with 4,000 native 
assistants, among an enrollment of 160.- 
000 scholars. That is a great work and 
a great beginning, but it is only a tithe 
of what remains to be done amwig a 
restless, suspicious and many-tongued 
mass of 8,000,000 people. 

Under Spanish domination it was 
made a study to prevent this people of 
many tongues learning Spanish, or any 
common twigue, for fear they might 
mingle with each other, discuss their 
common wrongs, and ultimately turn 
against their oppressors. This want of 
a common tongue immeasurably in- 
creases the difficulties to be faced by 
that best of all missionaries, the Ameri- 
can school teacher. 

Are those difficulties being success- 
fully met? Let us refer to Dr. Atkin- 
son's report of the work from July i, 
1901, to September 30, 1901. ' After 
graphically describing the arrival and 
placing, inside thirty days, of the 572 
American teachers who arrived there 
last summer, the report goes on to say : 

"The American teachers were wannly 
welcomed. Many towns are still begging 
^OT \\\e.m. "^o more women teachers can 
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be utilized, owing to th« want of suitable 
living accommotlatinns, but two or three 
hundred American voting men. well 
trained and of good character, and will- 
ing to endure some discomfort and hard- 
ship, can be use to good advantage. 
For these position eight or nine thou- 
sand applications are on file. The 
teachers arc directly responsible to their 
respective division sujx-riiitcndcnts, 

"From April lo to May lo, 1901, a 
normal term for the teachers of the 
islands was condticted in Manila, under 
City Superintendent David 1'. liarrows, 
aided by forty American teachers. 
About 600 native teachers were in at- 
tendance at the examinations for teach- 
ers' positions in the schools of Manila, 
May. 1901. held daily for two weeks. 
There was an average attendance of one 
hundred and twenty-five. Many of these 
students had never studied the Enghsh 
language before entering. Many had 
had years of experience in teaching un- 
der Spanish rule, but had lo be taught 
from the text books now useiL in the 
public schools of Manila. Others were 
young men and women who had been 
studying English in the night schools of 
Ihc city. This iiKrcascs the work, teach- 
ing the teachers to teach the scholars. 

"Histor>' is taught from the biograph- 
ical standpoint, and that is found 10 lie 
the most successful way of teaching it, 
owing to the natural interest in great 
characters, and the possible simplicity of 
wording. The object is to teach United 
States history from the social and polit- 
ical side, explaining and teaching the 
modes of government, the growth of in- 
stitutions, our manners and customs, so 
as to effect improvement in the home life 
and citizenship. All necessary branches 
of study are taught, and in addition, sci- 
ence, art and music. 

"The Manila trade school, under 
Konald P. Gleason, is also in operation, 
teaching mechanical drawing, cabinet- 
making, plumbing and printing. .\t the. 
time of writing the report (October. 
1901), the agricultural school was on 
the eve of being opened under Mr. Ge- 
row D. Brill, of the United States De- 
part of -Agriculture, with a comprehen- 
sive and practical scheme of work. 



'Throughout the archipelago teach- 
ers of English are require<l to tlevote 
four hours daily to the instruction of 
children in the &igUsh language and the 
common branches. The native teachers 
receive at least one hour a day instruc- 
tion in English and American school 
methods. This h being suppteniemed as 
rapidly as possible by vacation training 
schools in each province, pending the 
establishment of tnore normal schools 
outside of Manila. The native teachers 
are eager for this instruction. 

"Many towns have asked for and re- 
ceived evening schools taught by the 
American teachers. The attendance at 
such schools is very good, and the better 
and more ambitious class of people at- 
tend—clerks, translators, prospective 
teachers or commercial employes. 

"Since July i. 645 teachers of Eng- 
lish have gone to their stations; the full 
quota of division superintendents have 
been actively engage«I in organizing and 
supervising the elementary schools; the 
regular normal school ' has been c^ned 
with an attendance of 250 students. 
Tlie department has moved into better 
quarters; the office force has been en- 
tirely reorganized. There arc probably 
over 150,000 Filipino pupils enrolled in 
the free primary schools established by 
the .'Vmerican govemn>cnt. and over 75,- 
000 pupils in daily attendance. 

"There are nearly 4.000 elementarj- 
Filipino teachers, one-half of whom are 
receiving one hour of English instruc- 
tion daily. Tlicrc are at least 10,000 
adults receiving ICngtish instruction in 
the evening schools conducted by .'\meri- 
can teachers, and the number will short- 
ly increase lo from twenty to thirty 
thousand. Large orders are being 
placed %vith American firms for school 
material. Great interest is shown by 
FilipuKM at large in educational mat- 
ters, and the eagerness for English in- 
struction before reported is still una- 
batc<l." 

Viewing these residts for humanity's 
good in tlie Plitlippines, and familiar, as 
we are. with the results in Porto Rico 
and Cuba, can it be truly said that the 
Spanish -.American war was in vain.* — 
The Educational Cascttt. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Any volumB notlcod wilt be sent prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by A. W. Uamford. 

303 Michi^a Avenue, Chicago, III. 



ALPHONSE DAUDET-SELECTED 
STORIES. 

This work was prepared for class tiw by 
T. Atkinson Jcnkin*. professor o( the French 
language and lilcmlure in Swalhotore College, 
It includes six of Daudet'* most popular 
stories, nolewodhy for tbeir literary finish, 
wholdomc aimoephere and wealth of idiom. 
All furnish that "lively, realistic narrative 
with plenty of dialottiic," rceomtnended by 
the Committee of Tweh-e for elementary read- 
ing. The book contains a portrait of Dnudet, 
and maps of France, of Paris and of he 
Nivernais, The notes expl.iin atl historicnl 
alltifiion* as well as difficult graiiim.ttical 
points, and the vocabulary has received espe- 
cial attention, lo make it accurate and coin- 
plele. (50 ceniG. .\meric.an Book Company, 
New York and Chicago.) 



BIRRS AND NATURE-VOLUME XI. 

At the present lime no library is at all com- 

filetc unless there arc found on its shelves a 
argc complement of Nature bookx. Though 
"Birds of Nature" is issued as a magazine 
during ten months of the year, it is to planned 
that when the two volume* of the year arc 
bound ihty form inwrueiive and beautiful 
books. A complete Mt will materially add 
to the value of any library, and will be found 
a constant source of pleasure in the home 
reading cirete. Each volume i* profnscly illus- 
trated with colored ptclnrcs taken from Nature 
by the three-color process of photography. 
Twenty of the forty pictures in Volume XI. 
are those of bird«. Among them are exquisite 
htmuning birds, brighi uaiblers. birds of prey 
and game birds. The whale, the cat. the row, 
the horse and sheep are also pictured. Tlie*e 
win be found of value in the kindcfgarten, 
and the ankles iliai acconipaiiy them arc very 
insimciive. An interesting ifcature is the series 
of illu.stration* of our well-known sem stonci. 
The series is continued from Volume X. 
These pictures show the gcm^ in their n,it- 
ural coiidltion and color, and is completed by 
a picture of the twehc binhstones. This 
was taken directly from genuine gemi. and 
represent* a value nf '^veral hundred dnllars. 
The descriptive and historicnl articles accom- 
Mnyinjir these gem pictures were written hry 
J?r. Oliver Cummings Farrington, of the 
J^dd CoSnmbian Museum. The« Mt )Aw> 



beautiful pictures of wild flowers, and Dr. 
Albert Schneider, of the Northwesitm Uni- 
versity, has written five instructive anidcs 
10 accompany the illustrations of ccooomie 
plants. In the editing great care has been 
taken in order that nothing which could con- 
vey a wrong impression of Nature should be 
found in the printed pages or in the pictures. 
Nature poetry and stories form a pleasing 
feature. ($i.50l A. W. Mumford, Cnicaga) 



BUSINESS EDUCATION. 

This little booklet contains an address, de- 
livered before the Council of Superintendents 
o( New York, by Edward L. Stevens, super- 
intendent of itic Borotigh (if Oueens. Pro- 
fessor Stevens shows vcrj- clearly that a 
proper elementary and secondary srhcK)! tram- 
ing is the (ounditton of a business cducattin. 
A business man must be concise and act 
quickly on a given subject. As a means of 
training tlie child ilie author advises the itse 
of mental and oral arithmettc. These tend 
to cultivate the child's analytic ■ibiliiy and 
its power to mentally project (|uaniiiies. values 
and Tclaiioa*. Tlic address is both itiMruclive 
and interesting and should be read 1^ alt 
who arc teaching children, (is ccnta. C. W. 
Bardcei), Syracuse, N. V,) 



D.^UDETS TARTARIN DE TARASCOX. 

This edition of one of the most poptdar and 
widely known of Daudei's delightfiil stixies, 
presents the adventures of the illustrious tar- 
tarin in attractive form for school nse. All 
the passiLges that did not seem suitalile tot 
the class room have been eliminated, and the 
needs of teachers and pupil t have been kept 
consiaruly in view. The reading of the itofj 
is sure to prove interesting as well as useful 
The notes supply explanations of all dilKcnlt 
points, and a complete vocabulary, containin 
all irregular fomis of verbs, has been added. 
The editor of this work is Pmf C. Fontaine, 
of ilie DcWitt Clinton High School. New 
York City. Dr. Fontaine wasnntil recenilT 
the dittcior of Roman language instruction in 
the high schools of Washintcton. D. C. (l3 
crnla. American Book Company. New YoA 
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DER PR02ESS AND EINER MUSZ 
HEIRATEK. 

Tlie»e two plays un among tho*c recom- 
Bwnded for tlcmcnlaxy reading by the Modem 
Language Asiociation of America. They are 
«xc^Icnt examples of tbe brief comedy, rc- 
pltte with fim and sprightline**. They fumisli 
practice in colloquial expressions, and will be 
of (rr«t help in tcachinjr the idionia of (he 
language. The notes explain diificult points, 
and the vocabulary is complete. Exercises 
for re-tranclstions. batd on the text, afford 
materials for thorough drill in German prose 
composition. (» cents. American Book 
Company. New York and Chicago. ) 



GRADED CLASSICS— FIRST READER. 

There is no merit in maldne the way to 
literature harder than it really is. TlJcre is 
no good reason why the pilgrim on tJie toad 
to heaven of letters should not have a little 
foretaate of what's coming to encourage him 
•long Uie way. This new First Reader says 
lo Ihc pupil. "Come with me." and it take* 
him by the hand and leads bini gently along 
» way JO smooth, and so full of sunshine and 
»w*«t foretastes of the paradise of literature 
to which he is going, that he will never know 
just where the pilgrimage ends ai^J paradise 
beyni. This ia its strong point— its strongest 
point: it does not force a child into litcra- 
tore: it tempts him imo it ; and ii tempts him 
into It by awakening in him a love for read- 
ing at the very tnomcnl he is learning to read. 
It is not assumed thai the only business of 
a reader is to leach a child to read. The 
author who assumes liiat li likely lo make 
a reader that will teach the child to despise 
readmg. The aim of the Graded OasMcs is 
to teach the child to read in a ivay that will 
dnthf in him a lo^e f<n- readitig. and every- 
thing IS made to bend lo this end. 

It is for this reason that this First Reader 
has been m.-i(Ie the ea*ie«t of all the readers 
that have been made. In its 143 pages of 
reading one will find but ^93 different words. 
In no other book, we believe, will be found 
so few words <!ning ser^-ice over so great a 
space. Morewer, all thit *pace is filled with 
■genuine reading matter. There is no padding. 

The book was built in fall view of the 
Scn«ol room. Every sentence wa* tested in 
the light of experience. .All the features of 
(he "word" and so-called "sentence" methods 
that hax-c been ret.iined have been retained 
liecauw they have proved themselve* worthy 
to h've. It is a survi\-al of the fittest. These 
features arc sup|ilemenled by careftil phonic 
drilU. AH through the book everything that 
is placed before the child is of the sort that 
arouses interest He gets pleasure out of 
every word, TTierc is nowhere a meaningless 
senicnce- fjo cent". B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company. Richmond. Va.) 



GRADED CLASSICS-SECOXD RE.\DER. 

The Second Reader is compoMd entirely of 
clataicn. There is no madc-to-order nature 
talk, but what is far better, there are oppor- 
tunities along the way for talks about nature 
from the teacher himself. It is not a book 9f 
botany Or zoology; it is a book of literature; 
and nature talks, such as disfigure many read- 
ers, are not literature. 

The grading in (his reader is as accurate 
as in the first book. No lesson contains more 
than eight new words. The 493 word* used 
in the First Reader arc placed in the be- 
ginning of the Second, thus giving the teacher 
an opiwrtimity to review the First before ei»« 
lering tipon the Second- (55 cents. B. F, 
Johnson Publishing Company. Richmond. Va.) 



MOSER'S DER BIBUOTHEKAR. 

This edition of "Dcr Bibliotlrekar" is edited 
by William A. Cooper, assistant professor of 
(jerman in the Lcland Stanford. Jr.. Um- 
versity. 

The English version of this play, under lU 
title of "The Private Secretary," has woo » 
host of friends in this country. There iS no 
local coloring, and hciKc it is easy of com- 
prehension by .\mcrican pupils. Its genuine 
homnr stimulates the student's interest m the 
text, and it lias proved a favorite wherever 
used in schools. The language, while offering 
no great diffiailiies. gives an acquaints nee with 
colloquial Gennan which is most helpful. The 
notet furnish all needed help and the vocabu- 
lary i' omplctc. sffording expb nations of 
constructions and idioms. <45 cents. ,\raer- 
ican Book Company. New York and Chicago.) 



SOENTIFIC SLOYD. 

Anna Molander gives in "Scientific Sloyd" 
a new onginal system founded on geometrical 
principles. Sloyd is defined and its hiaory 
related. The text treats of the aims of sloyd: 
how to prepare the walls of a sloyd room and 
properly equip it with benches and tools, 
Tfie book is prepared for ti*e in leiehers" col- 
leges, and for primary, elementary and gram- 
mar whools. (50 cents, C. H'. Bardecn, 
Syracuse. N. Y.) 



SONGS OF THE WESTERN COLLEGES. 

All the worfd loves the college student, and 
imder no circumslaiKcs is he more amiable 
or more provoeatii-e of contagious geniality 
than when he sings bis oollefgt v»iv- 
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Fof many years ilie western collcgrs luvc 
been sinffinfc their college songs unnoticed. 
Horace Gillette Lozier. University of Chicago, 
aud Richard Walton Tully. Uiiiversity of Oli- 
fomia. ihe compilers, have endeavored to se- 
cure all of time tCBgt and place them in a 
book whi<h would not only reveal ihc«e na- 
tive Western songs to the East, but give to 
the Western cottegM a book containing all 
the songs familiar to iheir alumni as well as 
to the undergradtiaief. 

Many of the old favorite songs arc in- 
elnded. Thin was dowe nt the request of very 
mnny alumni and alitmnae, i^ho wished lo 
have some meant of living over again Iheir 
happy college days in llic old familiar song^. 
with their sweet memories of alma mater. 
ittas. Hindi & Noble. New York.) 



THE TAYLOR SCHOOL READERS. 
FIRST READER. 

This readers, prepared by Frances Lilian 
Taylor, is a beautiful book. TIic dluslruiont 
arc so well chosen and arranged thai they 
cannot (ait to tntercsi a child, and that xtust 
it in learning to read. "In preparing the *ari* 
ous lesions, the auibor*s chief care has been 
to present such matter as it based upon the 
child's instinctive inter»is: hence the choice 
of subjects has been inHumced by the chaf- 

'er I'l Ihr u-uIiiiH wliich children select when 
left to themselves." Many of the new wonts 
are introduced by ihc iite of nursery rhymes 
tim are so often mcnioriied by children. 
There arc many cxcellrni features in this at- 
tractive reader. (25 cents. Wemcr Schod 
Book Company, New York and Chicago.) 



Educational Articles in the May Magazines. 
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' Nature Poetry of Byron and Shelley," Prof. P«lham£dpar „.... Canadian Magazimt 

'The Development of China," K. Lynwood Uarriaon Ouiiefs Maeaxine 

' ForCirie ImproTement," Sylvester Baxter Gn/ary 

'How the Bird* Build Their Neittii.'" Nellje Blanchan Ladiei" Homt Jourmtl 

' Recollections of Stoaflwall Jacknott, " Kdwarri M. Alfriend LtppitiCoWi Mcgaiint 

■ Financial Sydtemof Japan." Count M. Matsiikata North Ameritan Rtvirv 

'The Opporl unity of the United Stale*." Andrew Carnegie North ^meri^an ftevitv 

' The Propoaed American Art College in Rome." James McUiltan 

, North Amtricam Pevifm 

■The Qualllica That Make a Merchant Great." Robert C. Ogden Siu^tU 

'Impressions of the Philippines," Edmund D. Brigga. .. /*.*<- Amtritan Catholic Mo£aiint 

' Higher Comincrclal Education," J. Laurence Laugbltn The AUantic MonlMiy 

' The Diplomatic Service of the United States," I,ouia IS. Van Kormaa. . Tht ChamUip»4m 
' Formative Incidents in American Diplomacy," Edwin Krle Sparks. ... Thr ChautcufMam 

' Browning's Treatment of Nature"— 11, Slopford Brooke The Critic 

'Revival of Celtic f^iteratnre." Ian J. McGarvey , The AV« 

• Wage- Earning School Children in Eoffland." Thomas Bnrke. 7TI# Forinm 

'The F.sumplcof French Industrial An Schools." J. Schoenhof Tht Fonm 

'The Ouedion of Greatnesa in Literature." W. P. Trent Tht Imlfmatttmat Hfontklji 

'Miaunderalood Children," Elizabeth Harrison The Pitgrim 

'Hygiene of the Nervous System," Julia Holmca Smith, M. D The Pilirnm 

•Richly Endowed Stanford University," Will Irwin 7*# Worths Work 

' President Jordan of Stanford University." F. B. Millard The U^orWi Work 

'Does Industrialism Kill Literature?" C. Alphonsc Smith The WorWi Work 
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